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SIXTY-  T II  I li  L)  It  E L»  0 [{  T 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1896-7. 


TO 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  GEORGE  HENRY  EARL  CADOGAN,  K.G., 

LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency , 

We,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  Period, 
submit  to  Your  Excellency  this  our  Sixty-third  Report.  In  this  §£&, 
Report  all  the  statistics  connected  with  the  number  of  schools, 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls,  and  the  average  daily  attendance, tu"* 
refer  to  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1896,  and  all  statements 
connected  with  the  expenditure  of  the  public  grants  refer  to  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1897. 


School-houses  and  Teachers’  Residences. 

1-  °"  the  31st  December,  1896,  there  were  9,083  Schools  on 
our  Roll,  of  which  8,606  were  in  operation. 

2 Of  the  total  number  on  our  Roll,  3,700  were  Vested  Schools,  Ve»ted 
classified  as  iollows : — ichoois. 

00  Vested  in  Trustees,  . , # 2,656 

. : • O)  Vested  in  the  Commissioners,  . , 1,044 

Total,  ♦ . 3,700 

Our  grant  towards  the  erection  of  Vested  Schools,  whether 
Vested  in  Trustees  or  Vested  in  the  Commissioners,  is  two-thirds 
of  the  estimated  cost. 

3.  The  remainder,  5,383,  were  Non-Vested  Schools,  which  are  Noa-Vesied 
erected  from  funds  locally  provided,  or,  in  a few  instances  from  S'Ao"U 
loans  available  under  the  Act  of  1884,  47  & 48  Vic.,  cap.  22.  The 

loans  are  repayable  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum  (principal  ami 
interest  included)  in  35  years. 

4.  The  number  of  applications  for  grants  to  new  schools  con-  N . 
sidered  in  the  year  1896  was  128.  In  121  cases  we  gave  the  required  Si." 
assistance,  either  as  grants  for  building  new  premises,  or  as  grants  °lw 

in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  Schools  previously  established  but 
not  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  The  remaining  7 applications  W- 

(A.)  Salaries- 
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were  rejected.  Of  the  121  Schools  added  to  our  list  during  the 
year  1896,  the  number  in  each  Province,  and  the  nature  of  the  Aid 
granted,  were  as  follows : — 


(«) 

Grants  for  Building 
Vostod  Soliools. 

(&) 

Grants 

Vested  in 
Trustoos. 

Vostod  in 
Commissioners. 

Non-vcstcd 

Schools. 

Grants. 

ULSTER, 

19 

3 

27 

49 

Munster,  . 

18 

3 

2 

23 

Leinster,  . 

9 

1 

13 

23 

Connaught,  . 

22 

i 

3 

26 

Total,  . 

68 

8 

6 

45 

121 

Onto”!*1  of  The  erection  of  Vested  school-houses,  for  which  we  make 

building  grants,  is  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
o£  Works.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  amount  for  which 
that  Board  was  liable  in  respect  to  grants  already  made  by  us  was 
£59,637.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  we  had  made  grants 
amounting  to  £26,117,  which  had  not  up  to  the  31st  March,  1896, 
been  ready  for  notification  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
Parliamentary  Vote  for  the  year  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  new 
school-houses  was  £40,000. 

During  the  year  we  received  a number  of  applications  for  such 
grants  representing,  in  the  total,  a sum  largely  in  excess  of 
what  the  Parliamentary  Vote  would  warrant  us  in  sanctioning. 
Accordingly  it,  was  necessary  to  limit  our  grants ; and  having 
regard  to  the  large  liabilities  in  previous  years,  the  total  of  the 
new  grants  we  felt  warranted  in  making  in  1896-7  was  £30,347. 
During  the  year  we  cancelled  grants  to  the  amount  of  £6,734,  in 
cases  in  which  the  Managers  failed  to  proceed  with  the  works. 
The  liabilities  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Works  on  31st  March, 
1897,  amounted  to  £48,198 ; and  there  were  also  grants  made 
by  us  prior  to  that  date,  but  not  ready  for  notification  to  Board 
of  Works,  amounting  to  £21,469. 

Of  the  £30,347  above  referred  to  as  granted  by  us  during  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1897,  £25,295  was  in  aid  of  the  erection 
of  new  vested  sch'oolliduses  which  will  afford  adequate  school 
accommodation  for  10,063  children;  and  £2,247  was  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  additional  accommodation,  either  by  the 
enlargement  of  existing  rooms,  or  by  the  addition  of  new  class- 
rooms, whereby  further  accommodation  for  1,022  pupils  will  be 
provided.  The  balance,  £2,805,  was  for  such  purposes  as  new 
floors,  furniture,  & c. 

l™™1  w . t°tal  amount  actually  paid  within  the  year  by  the  Board 
of  Works  on  our  behalf  was  £40,000. 

ne  also  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Works  applications  for 
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loans  to  the  amount  of  £1,069  towards  the  erection  of  new  Non- 
Vested  school-houses,  and  £330  towards  enlarging  or  otherwise 
improving  existing  Non- Vested  school-houses. 

According  to  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  School  Managers 
the  amount  subscribed  in  the  year  1896  from  local  sources 
towards  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  additions  to  school  premises,  repairing 
&c.,  was  £34,619;  and  similarly  for  repairs, _ improvements  of  ^ “°a'. 
house  and  furniture,  and  other  local  expenditure,  the  amount 
was  £34,295.  Total,  £68,914. 

5.  During  the  year  we  approved  of  loans  in  43  cases . to  Residence, 
provide  Teachers’  Residences,  and  in  2 cases  to  improve  exist- 
ing Residences.  The  total  amount  of  the  loans  sanctioned  was 
£10,430. 

Since  the  year  1875,  when  the  Residences  Act  came  into  force, 

1,220  applications  for  loans,  and  72  applications  for  grants,  as  dis- 
tinct from  loans,  to  provide  Residences  for  Teachers,  have  been 
approved  by  us. 

We  entered  into  communication  with  the  Irish  Government 
and  the  Board  of  Works  with  a view  to  removing,  where  legally 
feasible,  certain  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  residences  (built  by  loan  or  grant),  so  as  to  enable  Managers 
under  certain  contingencies  to  arrange  for  their  occupancy  by 
others  than  the  Principal  Teachers  of  the  particular  schools 
concerned.* 

The  number  of  free  residences  for  Teachers  of  National 
Schools,  as  returned  by  the  Managers,  is  1,300.  (This  excludes  Teachers’ 
Convent,  Monastery,  Model,  and  Workhouse  Schools.)  Residencer. 

6.  As  regards  the  Vested  schools,  especially  those  Vested  in 
our  Board,  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Board  of  Works,  tne 
adequacy  and  suitableness  of  their  sites,  their  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  their  general  fitting  up  for  school  purposes,  afford 
grounds  for  satisfaction. 

The  Non- Vested  Schools  are,  in  large  proportion,  held  in 
excellent  houses,  and  on  suitable  sites,  hut  many  of  those  school- 
houses  are  of  an  unsatisfactory  character..  A large  per-centage  of 
our  teachers  also  are  as  yet  unprovided  with  suitable  residences. 

The  Local  Managers  are  making  due  efforts  to  remedy  these  Omggjji 
deficiencies,  and  in  view  of  the  powers  now  available  under  fb-®  of  sites* 
Acts  of  1892  and  1893,  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  sites  for 
Schools  and  Residences,  we  hope  that  improvement  in  both  respects 
will  be  perceptible  in  the  near  future. 

Iu  1896,  4 applications  were  made  to  us  to  authorise  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  sites  for  Schools,  and  2 applications  for 
authority  to  purchase  sites  for  residences.  In  three  of  these  eases 
sites  were  subsequently  acquired  by  agreement;  in  two  cases 
Trustees  were  authorised  to  compulsorily  acquire  sites,  and  one 
ease  is  under  consideration. 

* Since  the  dose  ot  the  year  the  proposes  arrangements  have  received  Treasury  sanction. 
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Since  the  Act  of  1 892,  as  amended,  came  into  operation  wp 
gave  the  required  authorisation  in  25  cases  to  acquire  sites  com- 
pulsorily , and  we  refused  the  authorisation  in  one  case. 

Schools  la  Operation  : Attendance. 

7.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1896,  we  had  8,606  schools  in 
opera  .on.  During  the  year,  168  schools  were  brought  into 
peiation  viz.,  117  Vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  in  Trustees 
anc  ol  Non- Vested;  while  119  schools  were  placed  on  the 
Suspended  List,  or  removed  from  the  Roll  of  National  Schools 

1896glVlng  a "et  lnCreaS®  °f  49  scllooIs  in  option  for  the  year 
™-  In  tlle  schools  in  operation  on  the  3lst  December  1896  the 

sch°ols  011  0“;  Roll,  477  were  not  in  operation  in  1896 
witl  tV’adibg  “ mett°  del,arto"tS  -“’samated 
from  7cl!oo!dfiLa?irX896hatIniof ! 

ended  §&  ^ tbe  ^ 

compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  10  798  * decrease’  as 

for  tie  year1  to  thilliraloblmllj'Yn  o" '|U|,I!' 

Sr 

1.),  and  15  (°)>  in  average  daily  attendance  in  1896  was  518  1 w ^,®ub“sec* 

“ age  attendance  of  those  who  were  fifteen  Jd  aboy^  was  16, m™' 

the 


Inoperative 

schools. 


Free 

tc.ools. 


Average 

No.onRolls. 


Average 

daily 

attendance 
(all  ages). 


Proportion 
of  attend- 
ance to 
No,  on  Rolls. 
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(b.)  The  number  of  pupils  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years  of  Alte“?*neo 
age  who  made  at  least  75  attendances  in  June  half-year  was  „r 
402,652 ; and  the  corresponding  number  for  December  half-year  over, 
was  387,656. 

12.  The  following  Table  exhibits  for  a series  of  ten  years,  to  31st  Atuntace 
December,  1S96 — (a)  the  number  of  National  Schools  in  operation,  “Dea'jr°f 
(b)  the  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls,  (c)  the  average  daily  ™ 
attendance,  ( d ) the  per-centage  of  the  latter  to  the  average  number 
on  the  Rolls,  and  (e)  the  number  of  pupils  who  made  attendances  on 
100  days  or  over : — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Sohools 
in 

operation. 

(a) 

Average 
number  of 
pupils 
on 

Rolls.* 

(5) 

Average 

daily 

Attendance.* 

(c) 

Per-centage 
of  Average 
Daily 
Attendance 
to  Average 
Number 
on  Rolls. 
(d) 

Number  who 
made  100 
Attendances  or 
over  in 
Results  Year.t 

(e) 

1887 

8,112 

853,091 

515,388 

60-4 

571,861 

1888 

8,196 

846,433 

493,883 

68-3 

588,807 

1889 

8,251 

839,603 

507,865 

605 

575,113 

1890 

8,298 

828,520 

489,144 

59-0 

566,35 8 

1891 

8,346 

824,818 

506,336 

61*4 

580,604 

1892 

8,103 

815,972 

495,254 

GO-7 

560,617 

1893 

8,459 

832,545 

527,060 

63*3 

583,553 

1894 

8,505 

832,821 

625,547 

63-h 

- 596,555 

1895 

8,557 

826,046 

519,515 

629 

590,114 

1896 

8,606 

815,248 

534,957 

65-6 

606,876 

See  Table  A.,  pages  42  and  43. 


13.  Heretofore  the  basis  of  our  returns  of  the  numbers  of  Tout 
pupils  of  the  several  religious  denominations,  and  of  schools  with  J1®™03  on 
mixed  or  umnixed  attendances,  was  the  total  number  of  pupils 
on  the  Rolls  who  made  at  least  one  attendance  in  the  year.  As 
this  number  included  many  cases  of  pupils  who  attended  different 
schools  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  of  others  who  left 
school  within  the  year,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  substitute 
as  tbe  basis  of  the  returns  the  number  of  pupils  on  Rolls  at  each 
school  on  a particular  day.  The  number  of  pupils  who  were  on 
the  Rolls  on  31st  December,  1896,  was  SOS, 939. 


14.  The  religious  denominations  of  these  pupils  were  as  R»Hgi<n» 

p i-i  . * denomina- 

foliOW  s • tiona. 

614,525  or  76*  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics.  * 

93,031  or  11  *5  ,,  of  the  Late  Established  Clrarch. 

87,296  or  10-8  „ Presbyterians. 

8,557  or  1*0  ,,  Methodists. 

5,530  or  0*7  it  of  other  Denominations. 


* The  population  of  Ireland  in  1891  was  4,701,750.  The  (estimated)  population  in  the 
subsequent  years  shows  diminution  as  fallows In  1892  it  fell  to  4.668,073;  in  1893,  to 
4,643,187  ; ih  1894,  to  4,629,118 ; in  1895,  to  1,^4,764 ; and  in  1896,  to  4,560,378. 

t This  figure  is  taken  as  it  is  the  number  of  attendances  that  qualifies  for  examination 
for  Results-fees.  At  page  31  the  numbers  of  pupils  examined  for  Results  in  1896  will  be 
found,— total,  578,012. 
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fromwhich  number  °f  schools  from  which  returns  of  statistics 

Returns  ' have  been  received,  and  which  are  tabulated  in  the  following 
received  ParagraPis.  for  the  year  1896,  was  8,577.  There  were  eight  other 
schools  for  which  returns  were  received  but  which  are  not 
included  (see  foot  note  to  Table  C,  p.  46). 

Sclioois  16.  The  following  tables  show,  according  to  provinces,  the 
by  RonL  numhcr  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  Polls  of  3,629 
Catholics  of  these  Schools,  on  31st  December,  1S96,  attended  by  both 
Protestants,  denominations,-  and  the  per-ceutage  of  each  denomination : — 


(a.)  Pupils  in  Schools  under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  exclusively. 


Provinces. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Per-contago  of  oaclt 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Ulster, 

767 

56,336 

6,300 

89-9 

io-i 

Munster,  . , 

680 

62,677 

2,042 

96-8 

3-2 

Leinster,  . , 

543 

49,606 

2,057 

960 

4'0 

Connaught,  . . 

441 

41,463 

1,645 

96-2 

3-8 

Total,  , 

2,331 

210,082 

12,044 

946 

5-4 

(5.)  Pupils  in  Schools  under  Protestant  Teachers  exclusively. 


Provincrb. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Per-contago  of  onoU 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protoatantw, 

Ulster,  , # 

851 

7,262 

63,464 

103 

897 

Munster, 

22 

103 

938 

99 

901 

Leinster,  , , 

54 

431 

3,747 

103 

897 

Connaught,  . 

24 

139 

924 

131 

869 

Total,  , 

951 

7,935 

69,073 

10-3 

89-7 
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U ) Pupils  in  Scliools  under  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools 

' ■ , • • attended 

Teachers  conjointly.  by  Roman 

Catholics 


Phovincks. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Per-contagc  of  each 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protcstanls. 

ULSTER, 

24 

1,293 

2,158 

375 

625 

MUNSTER, 

7 

292 

463 

387 

61-3 

Leinster,  . . 

14 

2,376 

634 

78'9 

211 

CONNAUGHT,  . 

2 

2 

170 

1-2 

98‘8 

TOTAL, 

47 

3,963 

3,425 

536 

4G‘4 

Summary  of  foregoing  Tables  (a),  (4), -(e),  showing  Numbers  of  Pupils 
in  Schools  attended  hy  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 


Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils.  j 

Per-ecntagc  of  each 
Denomination. 
— • 

Roman  ] 

Catholics.  | 

Protostants. 

Total. 

Roman  j 
Catholics.  1 

Protcstanls. 

3,320  1 

221,980 

81,542  1 

306,522 

72-4 

27-6 

See  Table  B,  pages  44  and  45. 


17.  The  following  table  shows,  according  to  Provinces,  Ae  SAoo^ 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  ot 
5,248  schools  attended  solely  by  one  denomination  and  the  per- 
centao-e  of  nupils  of  each  denomination  to  tlie  total  m tiiose  or  soMy  by 

. C1  m.  11  Protestants. 

schools.* 


— 

Under  Roman 
Catholic  Teach  ora 
exclusively. 

Under  Protestant  Teachers  exclusively. 

Total 

pupils 

R.C. 

Percen 

Tot 

age  to 
»ls. 

Schools. 

R.C. 

pupils 

Schools. 

E.C. 

pupils. 

Pre9. 

pupils. 

Moth. 

pupils. 

O thers. 

Total 

Protestant 

pupils. 

and 

Pro- 

testant. 

RC. 

pupils. 

Pro- 

testant 

pupils. 

U later, 

592 

GO, 094 

965 

34,880 

47,269 

4,594 

2,532 

89,275 

149,369 

40-2 

59  8 

Munster, 

1,366 

135,544 

114 

4,464 

337 

445 

99 

5,345 

140,889 

96-2 

3-8 

Leinster, 

924 

101,268 

243 

10,700 

881 

464 

210 

12,255 

113,523 

89-2 

10-8 

Connaught, 

990 

95,601 

54 

1,848 

221 

97 

29 

2,195 

97,796 

97-8 

2*2 

Total, 

~ 3)72 

392,507 

1,376 

51,892 

48,708 

5,600 

2,870 

109,070 

501,577 

78-3 

21  7 

* See  Table  C,  page  46. 
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Percentage.  18.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  87-S  n»r  „ a 

»y  RomPaS  CathowS ZoZLTpS 

or  tSb^CtesSn^*0013  attended  h * Roman  ^oL,’ 

“fSchoelf  19,  Tlle  per-eentage  of  Schools  having  Roman  Catholic  and 

lyRoln  Protestan‘  pupils  in  attendance  in  each  year  from  1887  to  18S6 
Catholics  was  as  follows  • ao^o, 

and 


With  Pupils  o 

Rolls  making  any  attondanco  in 

year. 

|||gj 

1 5*7 

~ 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1801. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Ulster, 

65'7 

64-5 

63-6 

62-8 

60*4 

CO -5 

59-9 

S7-9 

57*4 

51*2 

Munster, 

35-3 

34-4 

33-3 

32-9 

32-3 

330 

335 

32-6 

33-3 

29-1 

Leinster, 

45*9 

45-7 

44 -4 

43-2 

43-9 

42-2 

41-8 

42-3 

41*3 

34-3 

Connaught, . 

38-4 

37*0 

36-6 

36*4 

35-1 

354 

35-9 

35-4 

35- C 

30-9 

Total,  . 

. 

49-4 

48-4 

47-5 

46-7 

45*7 

45-6 

45-5, 

44-5 

44-4 

38-8 



+SSF  20;  The  P«-ceiita ge  of  Schools  exhibition-  an  attendance  m , 
2%%  PT  either  sMV  <*  Roman  Catholic  pupil,;  or  solely  of Pro  T 

JSSU  w* '«  «*  r~  to.  leer  Jilm,  ™ 1?L  * 

or  solely  by  

Protestants.  j 


With  Papil,  ™ Hell,  m,kins  my  sll„„d,„8  in  w 


5«‘ 


1887. 

j 1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

| 1833. 

1894. 

1895. 

l=5‘ 

189C. 

34-3 

35-5 

364 

37-2 

39*6 

39-5 

40-1 

42-1 

42-6 

48-8 

G4-7 

65-6 

66-7 

1 67-1 

67-7 

67-0 

66*5 

67-4 

66*7 

70-9 

54-1 

54-3 

' M-e 

56-8 

56-1 

57-8 

58-2 

57-7 

£8-7 

65-7 

61*(J 

630 

63-4 

63-6 

64-9 

64-6 

64-1 

64-6 

61-4 

691 

50-6 

61-6 

52-5 

53-3 

54-3 

54  -4 

54-5 

55-5 

55-6 

612 

' See  Tables  B.  and  C.,  pages  44,  45,  , 
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21.  The  religious  denominations  of  the  Managers  of  the  schools  ReIigJon  of 
distinguishing  Clerical  from  Lay,  on  31st  December,  1896,  were  as  JfSdES 
follows: — 


Religious  Denominations. 


Soman  Catholic,  . 

1,177 

5,723 

Late  Established  Church, 

659  , 

993 

Presbyterian, 

377 

685 

Methodist,  . 

60 

82 

Other  Denominations.  . 

13 

19 

Lay. 

No.  of 
Managors. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

^ i 

00  1 

176 

287 

484 

166 

211 

16 

27 

28 

37 

645 

935 

• ! 

Ages  of  the  Pupils. 

22.  We  have  ascertained  the  ages  of  the  pupils  on  the  Bolls  Ago.  of  th. 
on  31st  December,  1896,  within  the  limits  set  forth  in  the  p“pils' 
accompanying  table : — 


Boys.  Girls.  J Total.  |Por-centage. 


« r H,  . . . 

„ it  15,  . . . 

years  of  age,  and  above  . , 


Compulsory  Attendance  Clauses  of  Act  of  1892. 

23.  InpreviousBeports  wereferredtothedifficultiesexperienced  M* 
by  local  authorities  in  many  places  in  giving  effect  to  the  com-  “ 
pulsory  attendance  provisions  of  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  absence  from  the  Act  of  any  clear  and  well- 
defined  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  School  Attendance 
Committees,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  classes 
of  Schools  from  a share  of  the  grants  for  primary  education 
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.Irish 

Education 
Act,  1892. 


Attendance 
at  Model 
Schools 


We  stated  that  an  Amending  Bill  had  been  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  May,  1894,  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  Act,  hut 
that  the  Bill  had  not  become  law,  and  that  a second  Amending  Bill 
had  been  introduced  in  1896.  That  Bill  was  withdrawn  in  July, 
1896,  and  the  defects  in  the  Act  of  1892  have  not  yet  been 
remedied. 

During  the  year  the  provisions  of  the  Towns  Improvement 
(Ireland)  Act,  1854,  came  into  force  in  Bantry,  and  Commissioners 
were,  for  the  first  time,  appointed  in  that  town.  There  are  there- 
fore now  119  places  to  which  the  compulsory  attendance  pro- 
visions of  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892,  apply.  The  three  years’ 
period  of  service  of  the  Committees  appointed  from  1st  January, 
1894,  terminated  on  the  31st  December,  1896.  In  the  90  places 
in  which  School  Attendance  Committees  then  existed,  the  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  provisions  of  the  Act  were  put  in  force  by  45 
Committees  only. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  Bolls  in  these  places  on  the 
last  day  of  Besults  year  showed  an  increase  of  1,921 — from  96,964 
in  1895  to  98,885  in  1896. 

New  Committees  have  been  appointed  from  1st  January,  3.897, 
in  only  72  places  j the  local  authorities  in  45  places,  for  various 
reasons,  having  declined  to  appoint  their  proportion  of  members 
jof  the  several  Committees.  In  two  places  the  term  of  service  of 
the  Committees  has  not  expired. 


Schools  of  a Special  Character, 

(a.)  Model  Schools. 

24.  The  number  of  Model  School  Establishments  in  operation  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  30,  of  which  4 (including  the  Central  Model 
Schools)  are  Metropolitan,  and  the  remaining  26  are  District  and 
Minor  Model  Schools,  These  contain  in  all  84  separate  depart- 
ments, each  in  operation  with  its  own  distinct  staff  and  organization. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  on  Rolls  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1896,  was  10,259,  showing  a decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  of  209. 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  these  schools  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1896,  was  7,606,  of  whom  4,416  were  hoys. 
This  was  an  increase  of  103  m the  total  average  daily  attendance 
as  compared  with  1895.  J 

PeJ-c®ntaSe  of  tte  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for 
the  year  to  the  average  number  oil  the  Rolls  was  ,743. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  attended  on  100  days  or  over  in' 
the  year  was  7,720,  J ‘ 
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25  The  following  table  shows  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Deiiomina- 
Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the  several  Model  Schools  on  31st  December, 

1896  the  average  number  on  Rolls,  the  average  Daily  Attendance,  school 
and  the  number  of  Attendants  for  100  days  or  over.  AtS-*”'1 


Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on 
on  December  31st,  1896. 

Rolls  I 

Areragc 

number 

il 

tvorage 

Daily 

To.  of  Pupils 
ho  made 10O 
attendances 

COUMTY. 

on 

.ttond-  ( 

rover  within 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Meth. 

there. 

Total. 

Rolls. 

anoe. 

the  Results 
Year. 

Dublin,  , 

Central, 

1,102 

345 

62 

30 

38 

1,577 

1,659 

1,156 

1,118 

West  Dublin,  . 

521 

28 

2 

1 

- 

552 

595 

405 

383 

[nchicoro,  • • 

123 

94 

8 

3 

- 

528 

503 

344 

359 

Glasnevin,  . 

44 

12 

- 

56 

52 

34 

12 

Kildare,  . . 

Athy,  , • • 

- 

58 

17 

6 

- 

81 

89 

57 

66 

Cavan,  . 

Bailieborongh,  . 

64 

43 

7 

- 

111 

84 

84 

94 

Antrim,  i . 

Ballymena, 

47 

228 

18 

36 

329 

841 

258 

283 

Belfast,  , . 

24 

410 

636 

110 

59 

1,268 

1,235 

940 

897 

Tipperary,  . 

Clonmel,  , 

30 

80 

23 

7 

1 

lil 

148 

104 

103 

Londonderry, 

Coleraine,  , 

13 

44 

182 

9 

S 

257 

261 

201 

213 

Cork,  , 

Cork,  . . 

247 

186 

14 

18 

23 

488 

612 

399 

3SG 

. • 

Dunmanway,  • 

18 

85 

21 

124 

135 

87 

97 

"Wexford, 

Enniscorthy, 

- 

107 

12 

3 

- 

122 

123 

92 

104 

Fermanagh, 

Enniskillen, 

21 

129 

24 

42 

- 

216 

228 

175 

179 

Galway,  . 

Galway,  • 

10 

68 

18 

6 

“ 

102 

118 

88 

91 

Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny,  . 

- 

69 

8 

6 

- 

73 

75 

56 

56 

Limerick,  . 

Limerick,  • 

18 

121 

25 

27 

45 

236 

257 

185 

203 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry, 

- 

129 

277 

19 

12 

437 

447 

333 

334 

Armagh,  « 

Newry,  . 

21 

144 

165 

24 

I 

355 

355 

266 

301 

Down,  , 

Newtownards 

10 

45 

239 

23 

7 

324 

348 

261 

276 

Sligo,  . 

Sligo,  , • 

2 

143 

47 

48 

12 

252 

266 

192 

224 

Meath,  . 

Trim,  . . 

171 

14 

- 

- 

185 

185 

131 

145 

"Waterford,  . 

Waterford, 

28 

69 

10 

1 

23 

131 

137 

99 

88 

Antrim,  . 

BaHymoney, 

* 

36 

284 

- 

1 

321 

338 

279 

290 

Carrickfergus 

- 

110 

176 

26 

61 

373 

1 355 

I 

282 

282 

Armagh, 

Lurgan,  . 

3 

200 

85 

36 

14 

338 

374 

292 

297 

Monaghan,  . 

Monaghan, 

3 

121 

165 

2 

- 

291 

298 

227 

236 

Tyrone, 

N.-T.-Stewarfc 

- 

74 

79 

15 

168 

16G 

129 

138 

Omagh,  . 

3 

225 

166 

42 

2 

438 

j 427 

345 

£62 

King’s,  . 

Paraonstown, 

109 

17 

1 

132 

1 148 

105 

105 

Total,  . 

2,713 

3,386 

3,01 

_ 55 

345 

10,009 

| 10.25S 

7,606 

7,720 

271 

33-8 

301 

5-fi 

3-5 

1 “ 

^ 74.1 

Percentage  to  total 

on  Rolls, 

Percentage  ol  avem 
attendance  to  avera 

i\ 

1 on  Roll). 
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,,  2C'  Tk®  Rowing  Table  shows  (a)  the  Total  expenditure  on 
the  Modei  Schools  for  the  Year  1896,  (6)  the  Net  expenditure 
on  the  Model  Schools  out  of  the  Education  Vote,  and  (c)  the 
total  payments  to  the  Teaching  Staff  from  the  National  Education 
V ote  and  from  Local  Sources. 

(Expenditure  by  Board  of  Works  on  repairs,  <fcc.,  not  included  ) 
(a)  ' 


Model  School. 


Central,  ; 
West  Dublin, 
Glasnevin,  , 
Inchicore,  . 
Athy,  , 

Bailieboro’, 
Ballymena, 
Belfast, 
Clonmel,  , 
Coleraine, 

Cork,  , 

D unmanway, 

Enniscorthy, 

Enniskillen, 

Galway, 

Kilkenny,  . 

Limerick,  , 

Londonderry, 

Newry, 

Newtownards, 

Sligo,  , 

Trim, 

Waterford,  , 
Ballymoney, 
Oarriokf  ergus , 
Lurgan, 
Monagban, . 
Newtownstewart, 
Omagh,  , 
Parsonstown, 

Total, 


Expenditure  from  Stato 
Grants. 

Expenditure  from  Looa 
Souroos. 

Total 

■Expenditure, 

General 
Expenditu 
i.e.  Rents, 
Petty 
Expenses, 
eto. 

e Salaries  and 
Allowances  t 
Teaching 
Staff. 

Part  of 
8chool  Feci 
to 

Toachors. 

Union 
Rates  to 
Toaoliors. 

£ 3.  (7 

285  16  2 

£ S.  d 

4,445  9 7 

£ 3.  (J 

• 172  0 p 

& S.  d 

i 3.  d, 
. 4,Q03  C 3 

93  12  8 

1,379  2 4 

19  10  6 

— 

1,492  5 C 

63  15  9 

190  10  2 

0 10  5 

— 

25i  10  4 

6 12 

905  13  0 

' 27  14  8 

— 

• 939  8 10 

64  5 3 

332  15  5 

2.17  7 

— 

. «}99  18  3 

58  3 1 

338  9 3 

2 14  10 

— 

399  7 2 

61  18  5 

924  14  0 

22'  5 5 

_ 

1,008  17  10 

523  3 7 

4,116  10  3 

111  12  10 

352  8 0 

5,103  14  8 

96  10  9 

600  15  10 

8.19  7 

— 

706  6 2 

84  14  1 

832  5 7 

17  16  10 

— 

934  16  6 

410  5 1 

1,611  4 2 

82  13  4 

126  4 9 

2,230  7 4 

82  3 9 

346  1 6 

' 112  6 

— 

59  14  3 

357  11  0 

3.  7 10 

_ 

420  13  1 

138  8 10 

821  4 6 

19  G 0 

_ 

96  3 11 

406  16  10 

4 13  5 

_ 

507  14  2 

106  1 11 

325  5 2 

4 4 7 

— 

121  15  4 

880  13  2 

11  3 Q 

— 

1,013  12  0 

204  9 8 

1,642  17  2 

45  10  8 

— 

1,792  17  6 

88  8 2 

1,189  2 7 

35  9 10 

88  18  0 

1,401  18  7 

130  16  1 

1,044  8 5 

15-  7 6 

_ 

1,190  11  9 

131  13  3 

804  18  3 

20  8 10 

— 

957  0 4 

78  10  0 

579  3 5 

11  14  4 

49  11  6 

718  19  3 

137  7 11 

389  15  5 

5 2 '0 

‘ _ 

24  12  7 

1,112  8 11 

12  17  6 

— 

1,149  ID  0 

70  4 7 

903  13  2 

2G.  5 10 

— 

1,000  3 7 

67.  4 5 

1,032  17  9 

18  4 3 

— 

1,118  6 5 

46  3 4 

743  18  2 

10  13  5 

_ 

to)  14  u 

23  4 10 

516  1 2 " 

3 11  9 

29  5 9 

572  3 -6 

61  2 5 

1,289  12  5 

36.11  6 

— 

1,377  6 4 

41  5 8 

494  9 9 

8 9 9 

- 

544  5 2 

447  16  11 

30,458  8 4 

763  11  3 

640  8 0 

35,3 1G  4 6 

Detaf  l?g7^isje  Sohoofa  fees  Table  above],  , „ 

BdSionSYot?'  S t0°  FeeS  aM>r°Pria“  in  aid  of)  £35’810  4 6 

SS  ■ :.r2,73il°  1 

Deduct  £646  8s. Od.  Contributions  from  Local  Rates,  J 

Total  Deductions,  ’ 


Net  Expenditure  on  Model  Schools  out  of  Education  Voto, 

Total  Annual  Payments  to  TeachinglW— 

From  Education  Vote  f 5°*  Schools,  £30,322  6 7 ) 
1 Evening  Schools,  136  2 9 j 


• 3,380  18  1 

— 31,935  6 5 


School  Fees, 

Rates  Contributions,  * 


- £30,458  8 4 

i 11  3 


Total, 


646  8 0 
£3 1 ,86S*  7 
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(6.)  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools, 

27.  The  numbers  of  these  Schools,  and  the  attendances,  in  1896  Convent 

were  as  follows: Monastery 

Schools. 


Paid  by  Capitation. 

Glass  of  School. 

No.  of 
Schools.  ’ 

Average  No. 
on  Rolls. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

No.  who 
made  100 
Attendances 
or  over  in 
Results  Year. 

Convent,  , 

268 

00,294 

62,779 

66,023 

Monastery,  . 

3 

1,268 

829 

829 

Total, 

271 

91,662 

63,608 

66,862 

Paid  by  Classification. 

CIui  of  School. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Average  No. 
on  Rolls. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance, 

No.  who 
made  100 
Attendances 
or  over  in 
Result  Year. 

Convent,  , 

21 

6,695 

4,043 

4,314 

Monastery,  . 

37 

7,093 

4,840 

4,676 

Total, 

68 

12,788 

8,883 

8,990 

These  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes  : (a)  those  in  which 
the  amount  of  salary  awarded  is  regulated  by  the  average 
number  of  children  in  daily  attendance ; and  (6)  those  whoso 
teachers  are  paid  according  to  the  same  scale  of  class  salaries  as 
teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools. 

A Merit  Capitation  Grant  of  12 s.  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  is  awarded  to  'the  Conductors  of  the  schools  paid  on 
the  principle  of  capitation,  when  the  results  of  the  Annual 
Examination  are  entirely  satisfactory;  and  when  such  results 
are  only  fair  or  passable,  a grant  of  10s.  is  awar'ded.  The  numbers 
of  the  schools  receiving  the  higher  Merit  Grant  in  1896  were 
266  Convent  and  2 Monastery  schools.  In  all  these  Schools  an 
adequate  teaching  staff  is  required. 

Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools,  whether  paid  on  the 
principle  of  classification  or  of  capitation,  share  with  ordinary 
National  Schools  in  Besults  fees,  Gratuities  for  instructing 
Monitors,  Customs  and  Excise  Grant,  and  the  “ School  Grant  ” 
provided  by  the  Act  of  1892. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  Bolls  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1896,  was  104,350,  shewing,  as  compared 
with  1895,  a decrease  of  432.5' 

B 
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Convent  The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  ended 
Monastery  31st  December,  1896,  was  72,491,  of  whom  18,420  were  boys. 
Schools.  This  was  an  increase  of  2,053  in  tho  total  average  daily  attendance 
as  compared  with  1895. 


The  per-centage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
for  the  year  to  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  was  G9'5. 


The  number  of  pupils  who  attended  on  100  days  or  over 
in  the  year  was  75,842. 


Industrial 
Drpart- 
ments  for 
Girls 


There  are  special  industrial  departments  for  girls  in  57  of  the 
Convent  National  Schools,  in  which,  in  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  appliances,  instruction  is 
given  by  skilled  teachers  in  various  branches  of  higher  needlework, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  &c.  Under  our  Rules,  the  teachers  of 
these  departments  are  paid  special  salaries. 


Lay  As  the  teaching  power  in  Convent  Schools  paid  by  capitation 

Assistants,  is  partly  made  up  of  Lay  Assistants,  who,  though  not  paid  by  the 
Commissioners,  enjoy  when  recognised  by  them  valuable  privileges 
in  the  matter  of  service,  training,  and  promotion  in  class,  an 
arrangement  was  recently  approved  of,  by  which  this  class  of 
Assistants  will  be  placed  on  a more  satisfactory  footing  as  regards 
remuneration  for  their  services,  and  general  status  as  teachers. 


(c.)  Wokkhouse  Schools. 


School1!.’"58  ^8.  The  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  with  us  on 
the  31st  December,  189G,  was  155. 


Tnese  schools  were  examined  on  the  same  system  as  the  Ordinary 
Schools,  and  extracts  from  the  reports, of  our  Inspectors  were 
communicated  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  tlie  information 
of  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  salaries  of  the  Teachers 
are  determined  and  paid  by  the  Poor’  Law  authorities..  The  Poor 
Law  Guardians  have  power,  under  the  Act  38  & 39  Viet.,  cap. 
96,  to  award  to  tlieir  Teachers,  from  the  rates,  the  amount  of 
results  fees  payable  on  the  Inspectors’  reports. 


The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  Workhouse 
Schools  on  the  31st  December,  1890,  was  5,800,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  4,320. 


In  connexion  with  a-  case  recently  brought  under  our  notice 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  we  have  approved  of  the  principle 
of  having  the  children  attending  Workhouse  Schools  trained 
m Practical  Agriculture,  and  have  signified  our  willingness  to 
grant  aid  to  such  a project  in  so  far  as  allowing  inspection  and 
examination  by  our  officers.  . or  » • 


(d.)  Evening  Schools. 

fcXi”?  ^^ools  are>  as  a rule,  held  on  the  same  premise? 

ana  .taught  by  the  same  teachers  as  the  Day  Schools  connected 
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therewith.  We  regret  to  report  that  the  number  of  these  schools  Evening 
continues  to  decrease.  Only  35  were  in  operation  on  the  31st  ^k0013’ 
December,  1896.  The  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance 
was  1,147. 


Teaching  Power. 

30.  The  number  of  teachers  in  our  service  on  31st  December,  Teadmg 
1896,  Was  as  follows  : — Power. 


Clan. 

Principals. 

- Assistants. 

Total. 

Junior 

Assistants. 

Workmi*- 
tresses  and 
Industrial 
Teachers. 

Temporary  Assistants 

Temporary 

Work- 

mistresses. 

Stales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 

11. 

13. 

2l. 

2-". 

3'. 

3s . 

Total, 

Gross  Total, 

512 

783 

1,954 

293 

1,090 

122 

392 

603 

1,489 

205 

887 

148 

29 

77 

284 

192 

348 

131 

40 

107 

765 

232 

1,194 

223 

J-  2,443 
j-  5,414 

j- 

* ' j 

• i 
; i 

4,754 

3,624 

1,061 

2,561 

12,000 

18 

931 

10 

30 

12  i 

8,378 

3,622 

40 

13,001 

The  Teachers  of  the  2G8  Convent  and  3 Monastery  Schools 
that  are  paid  by  capitation  are  not  included  in  this  return. 


31.  Our  returns  for  8,585  schools  show  the  respective  numbers  Mi«4  ant 
taught  by  masters  and  by  mistresses  exclusively,  and  by  Staffs  schmh.' 
consisting  of  both  masters  and  mistresses;  also  the  numbers 
attended  by  boys  only,  and  by  girls  and  infants  only,  and  the 
numbers  having  a mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls. 


Teachers. 

Schools 
for  Boys  only. 

Schools 
for  Girls  (and 
Infants)  only. 

Schools 
for  Mixed 
Attendance  of 
Boys  and  Girls. 

1,908 

- 

- 

Masters  only,  . 

— 

933 

Mistr  esses  only, 

' - 

2,265 

— ' 

Mi  stresses  only,  • « • * 

- 

1,562 

Master  and  Female  Assistants,  . 

~ ' 

“ ' 

920 

Master  and  "Workmistreas,  . . 

- 

931 

Total, 

1,968 

2,265 

4,352 

B 2 
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32.  During  the  year  1896,  there  were  551  persons  newly  ap- 
pointed as  Principal  or  Assistant  Teachers,  Of  these,  236  had' been 
trained  and  315  were  untrained.  Of  the  latter,  293  had  been 
Monitors  or  Pupil  Teachers  ; 13  had  merely  been  pupils  of 
National  Schools  admitted  to  Examination  under  special  and 
exceptional  circumstances;  and  9 came  from  private  schools  or 
institutions. 


ANTECEDENTS  OF  NEW  PRINOIPAD,  AND  ASSISTANT  TEAOHEBS. 


Prin.  Assist.  Total. 


Trained,  in  "Marlborough-strect"  Training Collogo, 

23 

30 

61 

„ “ St.  Patrick’s"  „ 

12 

34 

40 

„ “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy  " „ 

10 

88 

47 

„ “Church  of  Ireland"  „ 

27 

10 

43 

„ “DelaSallo"  „ 

18 

21 

30 

Total,  t . . , 

98 

138 

238 

Paid^Monitors?’  j In  Model  National  Schools,  . { 

37 

1 

37 

S 

34 

4 

Total,  * 

18 

20 

88 

p5pufonlr“ra’  . ordinary  National  Schools,  ■{ 

68 

d 

14B 

4 

213 

8 

Total,  .... 

72 

149 

221 

Pupils^only?15’  . }"*n  Convent  National  Schools,  j 

13 

1 

20 

4 

42 

6 

Total 

14 

38 

47 

From.  Private  Sohools,  Ac.,  , , 

1 

8 

0 

Total  New  Teachers,  , 

203 

848 

C01 

The  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  are  in  general  well 
prepared  ; and  selections  are,  as  a rule,  made  by  Managers  with 
care  and  judgment.  A large  proportion  of  the  recently  appointed 
teachers  have  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  a preliminary 
training  as  monitors.  ” 

33.  Besides  the  regular  Teaching  Staffs  we  employ  Pupil- 
Teachers  m the  Model  Schools,  and  Monitors  in  both  the  Model 
and  Ordinary  National  Schools.  In  some  of  the  Model  Schools  male 
rupu  teachers  are  boarded. and  lodged  at  the  public  expense, 
Extern  Pupil  Teachers  receive  an  allowance  for  maintenance. 

iTI  1&,6  PuPi'  Teacllel's  (H7  Males  and  78  Females)  iii 
our  ModeJ  Schools  on  the  3.1st  December,  1S96. 

Monitorships  are  practically  Scholarships  open  to  the  pupils  of 
the  schools  in  which  they  are  educated.  They  are  looked  on  as 
rewards  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  of  industry! 

sougift  aftOT  0I,<1  attendance  011  the  Part  of  the  Pupils>  and  are  much 

of  l)a!d  Monitors  on  the  31st  December,  1896, 
was  l,8pl  Males,  and  4,002  Fem^s,  Total,  5,853.  I 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Monitors  classified  Monitors, 
according  to  tlieir  year  of  service : — 


Ykar  of  Service. 

Male 

Monitors. 

Femalo 

Monitors. 

Total. 

t st  year  . . 

518 

1,09.1 

1,609 

2nd  „ ... 

439 

972 

1,411 

3rd  „ ... 

392 

889 

1,281 

4th  ,,  ... 

285 

568 

853 

5th  „ ... 

217 

482 

699 

Total,  • . 

1,851 

4,002 

5,853 

34.  Annual  Examinations  are  held  by  our  own  Officers  in  Anntuil 
order  to  test  (1)  the  fitness  of  Teachers  for  promotion  ; 12)  the  £££“”*" 
efficiency  and  attainments  of  Pupil  Teachers  and  Monitors;  (3)  the 
qualifications  of  Candidates  for  admission  to  Training  Colleges ; 
and  (4)  the  progress  made  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars  in  Training 
Colleges. 

The  number  of  Teachers  examined  in  July,  1896,  was  726 ; 
Monitors,  1,947;  Pupil  Teachers  from  Model  Schools,  176  ; and  of 
Queen’s  Scholars  in  the  Training  Colleges,  751;  total,  3,600. 

There  were  1,104  candidates  for  admission  to  the  different  Training 
Colleges  examined  on  the  same  occasion — 315  of  whom  were 
also  undergoing  examination  as  Monitors  or  Pupil  Teachers. 

A synopsis  of  the  Special  Reports  furnished  by  the  Examiners  on 
the  character  of  the  answering  of  the  Teachers  and  Monitors  at 
the  Ann  flat  Examinations  in  the  various  subjects  will  be  found  in 

the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

\ ; ■ ' ■ ■ 

35  The  advancement  of  the  teaching  staff  in  classification  Advmce. 
continues.  The  following  table  shows  the  improvement  in  1806 
as  compared  with  previous  year,  and  also  as  compared  with  1886;  &»«<,». 
which  is  principally  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
Training  Colleges : — 

Comp  r’.so* 


Teachers  in  the  several  Classes,  Males  and  Females  included. 

Per-centage  to  Total. 

Classes. 

1886. 

1895. 

1896. 

1886. 

1895. 

1896. 

First  Division  of  First  (highest),  . 
Second  Division  of  First, 

Second  Class, 

Third  Class  (lowest),  .... 

Totals,  .... 

884 

954 

4,293 

5,365 

928 

1,405 

5,210 

4,307 

978 

1,470 

5,414 

,4,143 

3*5 

8-7 

39-0 

48-8 

7*8 

11*9 

44-0 

36-3 

8-1 

12-3 

45-1 

34-5 

10,996 

11,850 

12,000 

. - 
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Pensions, 
&cM  to 
Teachers. 


Sixty-third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [ISM, 

Teachers’  Pensions  and  Gratuities, 

36.  During  the  year  1896,  47  Teachers  received  retiring 
gratuities  under  the  Teachers’  Pension  Act  (42  and  43  Vic.,  cap 
74),  on  account  of  permanent  incapacity  through  ill-health, 
before  they  attained  the  age  for  compulsory  retirement  on  pension.' 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  these  Teachers 
were  awarded  sums  amounting  to  £1,676. 

^ The  number  of|Teachers  who  retired  on  pension  was  125,  and 
the  number  who  died  was  75,  whilst  86  left  the  service,  of 
whom  4 were  dismissed. 

37.  The  following  Table  shows  the  Number  of  National  Teachers 
who  in  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  Pensions  Act 
(1st  January,  1880),  were  in  receipt  of  Pensions  from  the 
Pund  ; also  the  number  of  those  to  whom,  on  Retirement, 


— 

Number  op  Teachers. 

Total 

Amounts 

of 

Pensions 

payable 

and 

Gratuities 

paid 

(under  the 
Act)  to 
retired 
Teachors. 

On  Pension  on  31st 
December  of  each  Year. 

Eocoiving  Gratuities 
during  Year. 

Number. 

Amount 

payable. 

Number. 

Amount 

paid. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880,  .... 

147 

5,685 

31 

3,380 

9,065 

1881,  .... 

224 

8,478 

57 

5,640 

14,018 

1882,  .... 

29G 

10,950 

75 

8,139 

19,098 

1883,  .... 

371 

13,719 

71 

7,154 

20,873 

1884,  . ... 

439 

10,175 

81 

8,044 

24,219 

1885,  .... 

489 

17,583 

68 

6,804 

24,387 

1880,  . . . 

574 

20,863 

51 

4,873 

25,736 

1887,  .... 

G53 

23,792 

67 

6,559 

30,351 

1888,  . . . , 

739 

26,860 

56 

6,431 

32,29.1  ’ 

1888 

825 

29,618 

52 

5,661 

35,182 

1830,  .... 

87G 

30,992 

1 73 

7,368 

38,350 

1831,  . . . 

949 

33,132 

75 

7,466 

40,598 

1802,  . . . 

967 

33,526 

41 

3,980 

37,506 

1893,  . . . , 

1,019 

35,316 

42 

4,230 

39,516 

.1891 

1,069 

37,132 

45 

4,607 

41,739 

1895,  . . 

1,119 

38,875 

51 

5,190 

44,065 

1896,  ...  . 

1,195 

41,331 

. 47 

4,676 

46,007 

~ 

623,031  ■ 

r.pvtjuMit’fn  whhdH.  Table  laa.ye  been  furnished  by  the  authority  of  the  epKiftt 
pyrHut-n,  in  waicn  1,  yeited  the  adminiitration  of  the  Pension.  Fund. 
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38.  The  following  Statement  relative  to  the  Teachers’  Pension  Balance 

h Sheet  of 

Fund  is  based  on  information  furnished  to  us  by  the  authority  Teachera’ 

Pension 

of  the  National  School  Teachers’  Superannuation  Department,  by  Fund, 
which  the  Fund  is  administered. 

The  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Pension  Fund  daring 
the  year  1896,  were  as  follows  : — 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Income : — 

T wo  half-years’  Interest  on  £1,300, 000,  39,000  0 O 

Interest  on  Stock,  . . . 13,571  6 5 

Premiums  paid  by  Teachers,  . 9,421  16  5 

01,993  2 10 

Expenditure  : — 

Tensions  paid  to  Teachers,  . . 39,720  3 1 

Gratuities,  . . . , 4,676  11  1 

Premiums  refunded,  . . 1,564  8 9 

* 45,961  2 11 

Surplus  of  Income  over  Expenditure,  . . . 16,031  19  11 

This  Surplus  was  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

Net  amount  invested  in  the  purchase  of  (net) 

£14,111  8s.  2d.  Stock,  ....  13,571  6 5 

Increase  in  Cash  Balance,  ....  460  13  6 

Total  (as  above),  ....  i6,031  19  11 

' The  Invested  Capital  of  the  Fund  on  31st 
December,  1896,  was  as  follows  : — 

Charge  on  the  Irish  Church  Fund,  • . .1 ,300,009  0 0 

Stock,  . . ; . . 496,527  12  5 

1,796,527  12  5 


Expenditure  on  Schools.* 

39.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, the  aggregate  amount  Expendi- 
of  Expenditure  on  the  Schools  from  all  sources,  including  Parlia-  spoofs, 
mentary  Grant,  Rates,  School  fees,  and  local  subscriptions,  during 
the  year  1896,  was  £1,204,606  17 s.  1(7.,  as  shown  in  the  following 

* Note. — Amount  paid  out  of  Vote  for  Board  of  Public  Works  for  Buildings,  Repairs, 

&e.,  of  Vested  Schools,  is  not  included  in  this  Section. 
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fen*'  fabIe'  This  would  give  an  average  of  £2  5s.  6jf&  for  each  child 

schnnln.  Ill  average  ClailV  attfiTl  fifing  A rlnvinrr  *rr\n »» • 


. .. O ' “ "'''“‘gs  Vi  uo 

in  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year: 
From  Government  Grants,  1896-7:— 


Paid  to  Schools  out  of  Vote  for 
Primary  Education  .-—Ordi- 
nary Grant,  ....  809,949  7 7 
Eitto,  : — School  Grant,  . 246,152  10  4* 

Customs  and  Excise  Grant,  . 77,703  14  8 


(.b)  From  Local  sources  asunder: 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

809,949  7 7 
246,152  10  4* 

77,703  14  8 

J, 133,805  12  7 


Subscriptions  and  Endowments, 

&c.  (towards  Incomes  of 
Teachers),  ....  19,423  3 6 

subscriptions  (towards  Repairs, 

■„  • • - ■ 34,293  10  7 

ltates  irom  Contributory  Unions  (net)  9,257  17  8t 
School  Pence  paid  by  Pupils,  . 7,824  12  9 

Total  annual  Income  of  Schools 
from  all  sources,  ...  j 


70,80 1-4  6 

— £1,204,606  17  T 


Rate  per  Pupil  from  (a), 
Rate  per  Pupil  from  (7;), 


2 2 10  J 
0 2 8 


Rate  per  Pupil  from  all  sources, 


2 5 6$ 


40LTt^  lm071.ts  b/  th®  State  in  tlie  Financial  Tear  1896-7 
khools  S Prindpal  °la38eS  °f  National 

Classes  of 

SCh°°1S'  (Thia  does  not  include  Hates,  School  Pence,  ami  other  Local  Contribution) 


Class  of  Schools 
S Evening,  Poor  La 
&c.,  Schools). 


Schools  witli  average  20  to 
2.  Model  Schools 


fT,  , muuasie 

Schools  (Classification). 
Convent  and.  Monaste 
Schools  (Capitation). 
Modified  Grant  Schools  (av< 
age  under  20). 

Total  of  all  Schools, 


No.  of 
School* 

•Average  daily 
attendance  year 
ended  31st 
Dec.,  1896. 

Total  Stato  Aid  to 
Teaching  Staff. 

Avorag* 
payment 
per  pupil  in 
avorago  daily 
attendance. 

7,714 

441,487 

£ 

942,208 

s. 

11 

d. 

0 

£ s.  d. 
2 2 8 

84 

58 

7,377 

8,883 

30,720 

18,798 

7 

19 

3 

4 

4 3 8} 
2 2 3{ 

271 

63,414 

119,487 

2 

6* 

1 17  8 

322 

6,266 

13,285 

19 

7 

2 2 4$ 

8,449 

527,427 

1,124,500 

13 

03  1 
++  I 

2 2 7 i 

capitation  allowance,  amou'ntlng  SOO^hSrii1  .'““l.I'J0,wslcr>’  Schools,  paid  by 
1892-3  to  1895-  0,  is’  not  ineludld  in  the  aK  toW  “ ‘°  Imceaine  ye"3  fr0” 

sssmTuS « ™ 7*, hut  th. 

Grant.  relundcd  to  the  Guardians  out  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 


Totali  £1^137,754  Mx Scllools'  excluded  from  this  table,  amounted  to  £653  17s. 
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41.  The  total  income  of  tlie  Teaching  Staff  of  all  Schools,  from 
the  various  sources,  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1897,  was  as 
follows  : — Staff.  s 


From  Parliamentary  Grant : Ordinary, . 

Ditto  : School  Grant.  . 

n Customs  and  Excise, 

„ Hates  of  Contributory  Unions  (Nct),f  . 

» School  Fence,  Subscriptions,  &c.  (exclu- 
sive of  Free  Eesidences),  , 

Total,  , , : 


Sto  £.}«•»■»« t. 

77,703  14  8,  or  67  rt 

9,257  17  8,  or  ’8  „ 

27,247  1G  3,  or  2'3  „ 

£1,161,660  4 7 


42.  The  (fixed)  salaries  of  the  National  Teachers,  as  augmented  Sca,e  of 
under  the  Act  of  1892,  are  as  follows  Su,acies- 

Principal  Male  Teachers. 


First  Class— First  Division,  , , J , , £70  4. 

The  old  Second  Division  of  First  Class,  . . , £&)  + 

The  new  Second  Division,  , , , , . £53  4. 

The  old  First  Division  of  Second  Class,  . . . £46  + 

Second  Class,  First  and  Second  Divisions,  New  Scale,  . £44  + 

Third  Class,  .......  £35  + 

Principal  Female  Teachers. 


First  Class— First  Division,  .....  £58  + £11 

The  old  Second  Division  of  First  Class,  , , . £50  + £10 

The  new  Second  Division,  .....  £13  + £8 

The  old  First  Division  of  Second  Class,  . . . £37  + £7 

Second  Class,  First  and  Second  Divisions,  New  Scale,  . £34  10s.  + £6 
Third  Class,  . £27 10s.  + £3 


Increase 

20  per  cent.  Salary. 

. £70 

+ £14 

*=  £84. 

. £60 

+ £12 

- £72. 

. £53 

4-  £10 12*. 

= £6312*. 

. £46 

+ £9  4*. 

= £55  4s. 

. £44 

+ £816*. 

= £5216*. 

. £35 

+ £7 

- £42. 

DHERS. 

Increase 

20  per  cent. 

Salary, 

. £58 

+ £11 12*. 

» £69 12*. 

. £50 

+ £10 

» £60. 

. £13 

+ £812*. 

= £51 12*. 

. £37 

+ £7  8*. 

= £44  8*. 

. £3410*4-  £6 18s. 

= £41  8*. 

Third  Class,  . £27 10s  + £5  l(h.  - £33. 

Assistant  Teachers  under  Five  Years’  Service. 

11,111:5 + £7  = £12. 

Females £27  + £5  8i.  = £32  8i. 

Assistant  Teachers  of  Five  Years’  Standing  and  Over  who 
rank  Higher  than  the  Third  Class. 

Increase  Bonus. 

,,  , 20  per  cent. 

Males £35  + £7  + £9  = £51. 

Females,  . . . . £27  4-  £5  8s.  4-  £7  10s.  =*  £39  18s. 


£27  4-  £5  8s.  + £7  10s.  = 


43.  The  payments  to  the  teachers  out  of  the  Funds  placed  at  variois 
our  disposal  by  Parliament  are  made  under  the  following  general  kind"  o' 
heads:— (a)  Salaries;  (6)  Results  Fees  ; (c)  Parliamentary  School 
Grant  ; ( d ) Customs  and  Excise  Grant  ; ( e ) Gratuities. 

44.  (a.)  The  total  amount  paid  in  1896-7  in  salaries  to  Principal 
and  Assistant  Teachers  and  Workmistresses  (including  Capitation 
salaries  to  conductors  of  Convent  Schools  and  to  Teachers  of 
small  Modified  Grant  School)  was  £498,149  11s.  Id. 

* This  Bum  does  not  include  £12,GC0  Special  Grant  to  Conrent  and  Monastery  Capitation 
Schools— see  note  on  preceding  page.  f 

t (After  refund  to  Guardians  out  of  Customs  and  Excise  Grant) 
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(h.)  As  annually  reported  by  us,  the  Results  Fees  paid  from 
the  Parliamentary  Grant  are  determined  upon  the  answering  of 
the  pupils  at  the  Annual  Results  Inspection  of  the  Schools.  The 
amount  paid  in  the  year  was  £228,558  IDs.  8(1. 

The  Teachers  of  Schools  in  Contributory  Poor  Law  Unions 
receive  the  amount  earned  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and 
one-half  that  amount,  in  addition,  from  the  Rates,  hut  paid 
through  us.  The  number  cf  Unions  thus  contributing  in  the  year 
1S96-7  was  25;  the  number  of  schools  situated  within  these  Unions 
examined  for  Results  was  1,488;  and  the  total  amount  of  Results 
Fees  paid  by  us  out  of  the  Guardians’  contributions  was 
£25,614  17s.  7(7.  (In  respect  of  this  amount  £16,820  5s.  will 
be  repayable  to  tbe  Guardians  at  the  close  of  the  year  under  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Act  (1890),  sec.  3,  sub-sec.  I.) 

(c.)  The  Parliamentary  School  Grant  for  1896-7,  under  tho 
Act  of  1892,  was  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  pupil  (over  3 and  under 
15  years  of  age)  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  was  expended 
on  (a)  increases  to  the  salaries  of  Principal  and  Assistant 
Teachers,  and  increases  to  the  Grants  to  schools  already  paid 
by  Capitation ; (i)  bonuses  to  Assistants  of  five  years  standing, 
who  rank  higher  than  Third  Class;  (c)  Third  Class  salaries 
(instead  of  Capitation)  to  small'  schools  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  not  less  than  21)  but  under,  30  scholars  ; and  (d)  the 
residue  was  paid  as  a General  Capitation  Grant  in  proportion 
to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  This  residue  amounted 
in  1896  to  os.  8 cl.  per  pupil,  nearly.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
the  year  was  £246,152  10s.  Ad.  (exclusive  of  £12,600  paid  in 
respect  to  preceding  years— see.  page  24,  foot-note.) 

(<£.)  The  Irish  share  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Grant  under  the  Act  of  1890  is  £78,000  annually  paid  over  to  us. 

In  addition  to  the  claim  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Contributory 
Unions,  who,  under  the  Act,  were  entitled  to  payment  of 
£16,356  19s.  lid.  as  a reimbursement  to  tire  rates  (partial  or 
complete)  of  their  contributions  to  tbe  teachers,  the  amount 
paid  by  us  to  the  Teachers  of  tbe  Schools  situated  in. Non- 
contributory  Unions  was  £61,346  J4s.  9(7.,  distributed  at  tiie  rate 
of  3s.  per  pupil  in  average  attendance.  Tho  total  amount  paid 
within  the  year  was  £77,703  14s.  8 d. 

(e.)  Gratuities  were  paid  by  us  to  Teachers  during  the  year  for 
the  special  instruction  of  their  Monitors,  in  sums  varying  according 
to  the  year  of  the  Monitorial  service  from  £1  to  £3,  and  amounting 
in  the  total  to  £8,621  17s.  Id. 

45.  By  the  Education  Act  of  1892  fees  were  abolished  from 
the  1st  October,  1892,  in  Schools  where  the  average  rate  of  fees 
received  during  the  year  189 1 had  not  exceeded  six  shillings  a 
year  for  each  child  of  the  number  .of  children  in  average  daily 
attendance.  In  Schools  where  the  average  rate  had  exceeded  that 
sum  the  fees  to  be  charged  were  not  to  be  such  as  to  make  the 
average  rate  higher  for  any  year  than  the  amount  of  the  said 
excess."*' 

• See  Table  D.?  page  47. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Training  Colleges. 

46.  There  are  five  Training  Colleges  receiving  Grants,  viz. : — 

(1.)  “ Marlborougli-street  ” (Dublin),  for  men  and  women,  under 

our  own  Management; 

(2.)  “St.  Patrick’s”  (Drumcondra,  Dublin),  for  men; 

(3.)  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy”  (Baggot-street,  Dublin),  for  women. 

Both  of  these  Colleges  are  under  the  management  of  His  Grace 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

(4.)  “ Church  of  Ireland”  (Rildare-place,  Dublin),  for  men  and 
women,  under  the  management  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  and 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (now  deceased); 

(5.)  “ De  la  Salle  ” (Waterford),  for  men,  under  the  management 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  for  the  re-organization  of 
the  Training  Colleges,  promulgated  in  the  letter  of  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  from  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  then  Chief  Sec- 
retary for.  Ireland,  the  fixed  grant  payable  for  each  Queen’s 
Scholar  in  the  Training  Colleges  is  £50  for  a male  and  £35  for  a 
female  Queen’s  Scholar,  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  these  fixed  grants,  a bonus  of  £10  for  each  year 
of  residence  for  every  male  Queen’s  Scholar,  and  £7  for  each 
year  of  residence  for  every  female  Queen’s  Scholar,  is  granted  on 
the  award  of  the  Training  Diploma  after  a probationary  service 
of  two  years  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

47.  During  the  past  College  year,  commencing  in  September, 
1895,  765  Queen’s  Scholars,  of  whom  422  were  men  and  343 
women,  were  under  instruction  in  these  Colleges. 

462  Queen’s  Scholars  completed  their  course  of  training.  Of 
these,  160  who  had  been  previously  employed  as  Teachers  of 
National  Schools,  completed  their  course  of  one  year’s  training, 
and.  302  completed  their  two  years’  course  of  training. 

Queen’s  Scholars  in  Training — Session,  1895-6. 


a 

No.  of 
Queen’a 
Scholars 
at  com- 
mence- 
ment of 

No.  who 
remained 
until 
Close  of 

Bosult  of  Pinal  Examination. 

Name  of  College. 

One- Year 
Students. 

Two-Year 

Students. 

Session 

1395-6. 

No.  Ex- 
amined. 

No. 

Passed. 

No.  Ex- 
amined. 

No. 

Passed. 

MEN.-.. 

Marlborongh-strect,  . , 

103 

103 

29 

28 

40 

38 

St.  ratriek'8,  . . 

m 

162 

55 

53 

54 

64 

Church  of  Ireland,  . . 

34 

33 

4 

4 

17 

17 

De  La  Salle, 

121° 

117* 

15 

15 

62 

62 

Total  (Men),  > » 

422 

415 

103 

100 

173 

171 

Women. 

Mariborangh-streev  . , 

. 121f 

list 

12 

11 

44 

40 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  . 

153J 

152$ 

50 

48 

63 

59 

Church  of  Ireland,  . . . 

69 

69 

2 

1 

33 

32 

Total  ("Women), 

343 

336 

64 

-GO- 

140- 

131 

* Includes  one  Extern.  Includes  seven  Externs.  J Includes  three  Exteras 


Training 

Colleges. 


Fixed 

Grants. 


Bonuses. 


Queen's 

Scholars. 

1895-G. 
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48.  Number  of  Queen’s  Scholars  Trained  at  each  of  the  Colleges 
during  certain  periods. 


Name  of  College. 

Period. 

Numbors  Tralnod. 

Mon. 

Women. 

Total. 

Marlborough-strcet,§  , 

1885  to  1§96, 

603 

Gil 

1,211 

St.  Patrick’s 

1883  to  1896, 

1,210 

- 

1,310 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 

1883  to  1896, 

1,193 

1,193 

Church  of  Ireland,  . , 

1881  to  1896, 

200 

393 

593 

De  La  Salle,  .... 

1891  to  1896, 

230 

~ 

230 

§11,320  Teachers  underwent  courses  of  training  an  the  Marlborongh-stroet  College 
from  the  commencement  of  the  College  in  1833  up  to  31at  August,  1885,  when  tho  College 
was  brought  under  the  same  general  academic  regulations  as  the  Denominational  Colleges 


49.  Religious  Denominations  of  tlie  Queen’s  Scholars  in  Maul- 
borougii-street  Tjiaining  College  who  completed  tlieir  Training 
Course  in  1896. 


— 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pros. 

Moth. 

Other*, 

Total, 

Quoon’s  Scholars  in  RosidOnoo, . 

22 

11 

66 

11 

3 

116 

Extern,  ..... 

- 

1 

“ 

- 

“ 

1 

Sec  Tuble  E,  pngu  18. 


50.  The  Head.  Inspectors  in  charge  of  the  Training  Colleges 
report  in  favourable  terms  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  premises, 
and  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

The  general  Reports  on  the  Colleges  for  the  year  ended  31st 
August,  1896,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Section  I. 

51.  The  Total  Number  of  Trained  Teachers  in  tho  Servic®  on 
31st  December,  1896,  was  5,381,  or  44-8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  in  the  service,  mado  up 
as  follows  : — ■ 


College  in  which  Trained. 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Total. 

Marlborough-streot,  .... 

1,625 

1,120 

2,751 

St.  Patrick’s,  ..... 

1,047 

— 

1,047 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  .... 

950 

950 

Church  of  Ireland,  .... 

170 

290 

460 

Do  La  Salle,  ..... 

173 

173 

Total,  , . 

3,015 

2,366 

5,381 
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Trained  and  53,  Numbers  of  Trained  and  Untrained  Teachers,  and  per- 
Teacbora.  centage  of  the  number  trained  to  the  total  number,  for  each  of 
the  last  ten  years : — 


Tear. 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

Total. 

Por-Qontajro  of 
Trainod 
Teachers. 

1887 

3,726 

7,433 

11,159 

333 

1888 

3,853 

7,234 

11,087 

347 

1889 

4,029 

7,192 

11,221 

359 

1890 

4,159 

6,960 

11,119 

37-4 

1891 

4,474 

6,850 

11,324 

39'5 

1892 

4,559 

6,816 

11,375 

40'0 

1893 

4,814 

C.772 

11,586 

41-5 

1894 

4,995 

6,798 

11,793 

42-3 

1895 

5,190 

G.GG0 

11,850 

43-8 

189G 

5,381 

6,619 

12,000 

44’8  • 

Results  Examinations  of  Pupils. 

Exnmina-  54.  In  order  to  qualify  for  presentation  at  the  Results  Examina- 
tion, tion  each  pupil  is  required  to  make  100  attendances  in  day  schools 
open  for  at  least  four  hours  a day  for  secular  instruction,  and  50 
attendances  in  evening  schools  open  for  two  hours  each  evening 
during  the  Results  year. 

The  total  number  of  Schools  examined  for  Results  within 
the  twelve  months  ended  31st.  December,  189f>,  by  the  Inspectors 
and  for  which  wo  have  been  able  to  tabulate  the  particulars,  was 
8,593,  viz. : — 

No.  of  Ordinary  Schools  examined,'  . , . 8 321 

„ Model  Schools  (separate  departments),  , 5 81 

„ P.  L.  Union  Schools  (Fees  payable  by  the 

Guardians,  at  their  discretion),  . , 155 

„ Evening  Schools,  , . . , t 33 


— 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

(a.)  Number  nf  pupils  on  the  Bolls  on  the  last 
day  of  tho  lieaults  Year  of  each  School,  . 

401,490 

112, 5S3 

814,073 

(5.)  Average  daily  attendance  during  Besults 
Year,  . . . , . 

261,545 

270,988 

532,533 

(c.)  Number  of  pupils  qualified  by  attendances 
Ee8uFteeSentU*d°n  at  examinations  for 

296,300 

310,576 

606,876 

(d.)  Number  of  pupils  -who  were  present  and 
Itosults6^  0n  ^ay  *nsPection  for 

285,224 

292,788 

578,012 
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_ 55.  The  following  results  have  been  ascertained  through  indi- 
vidual examination  of  the  pupils  of  National  Schools  by  the  Inspec- 
tors at  the  annual  examinations : — • 


Gradks. 

Number 

Examined. 

Numbor 

Passed. 

Percentage 

Passed. 

Percentage 
oxa  mined  in 
each  Class  to 
Total  Number 
Examined. 

Per-centag9 
of  passes. 

Infants ' 

135,598 

125,677 

92-7 

23*4 

First  Class, 

83,192 

72,073 

86*6 

14*4 

Second  Class,  . . 

84,94-9 

70,495 

83-0 

14*7 

Third  Class, 

81,012 

65,758 

81*2 

14-0 

Fourth  Class,  . , , 

68,513  • 

53,119 

77*5 

11-9 

Fifth  Class  (1st  stage), 

52,495 

39,079 

74-4 

g.r  • 

j"  ' ' 

Fifth  Class  (2nd  stage),  . 

37,693 

26,797 

71*1 

6*5 

Sixth  Class,  . 

34,560 

23,570 

68-2 

6-0 

Total, 

57#, 01 2 . 

476,374 

82*5 ' 

100*0 

| 

! 

56.  The  per-centages  of  passes  gained  in  Reading,  Writing,  Com: 
Arithmetic,  &c.,  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  are  set  forth  in  the  Smro  f 


fol  lowing  table : — 

1896. 

* > ■.  , 

1896. 

189i. 

1693, 

proficiency 
in  ordinary 
subjects. 

Beading,  • 

!•  . 04-0 

04*5 

94*5 

94*2 

Writing, 

95-8 

96*1 

96*1 

95 -7 

Arithmetic,  • 

. . 84*1 

S3*3 

83*4 

83*5 

Spelling,  , 

. . S3  6 

83*1 

82*7 

82-3 

Grammar,  • 

, . 70-2 

G9-2 

G8-9 

67*5 

• Geography,  . 

77*1 

75*6 

74*8 

74*2 

Agriculture,  . 

. . 65*8 

63-9 

62*4 

G0*9 

Book-keeping, 

68*5 

67*6 

67*2 

. G5*2 

Needlework,  . 

. . 02*9 

93*2 

92*7 

92-4 

See  Table  F,, 

page  49. 
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Passes  in 
extra  and 
optional 
subjects. 


Money 
value  of 
passes/ 


57.  The  following  is  a general  Abstract  of  Results  in  Extra  and 
Optional  Subjects: — 


— 

Numbor 

of 

Schools. 

No.  Ex- 
amined. 

No.  o 
Passo 

Vocal  Music,  . . • 

, 

1,217 

75,847 

65,289 

Instrumental  Music,  . . 

. 

1G0 

1,036 

983 

Drawing,  . i . 

. 

1,515 

74,317 

58,693 

Kindergarten,  . . 

. 

364 

42,220 

41,131 

Girls’  Beading  Book.and  Domestic  Economy, 

151 

1,570 

1,030 

Sewing  Machine  and  Advanced  Dressmaking, 

418 

4,623 

3,641 

Cookery,  . . . 

83 

1,724 

1,636 

Management  of  Poultry,  . • 

10 

174 

160 

Dairy  Management, 

5 

101 

93 

Handicraft,  • 

15 

270 

243 

Weaving, 

7 

97 

96 

Net  Mending, 

1 

9 

5 

Hygiene, 

28 

535 

379 

Geometry  and  Mensuration,  , 

939 

6,970 

4,182 

Algebra,  . . • 

1,418 

14,154 

9,592 

Trigouometrj*,  ( . • 

2 

2 

2 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  , 

4 

144 

112 

Chemistry,  • . * 

1 

9 

Light  and  Sound,  . . 

1 

49 

36 

Physical  Geography, 

. 

311 

3,325 

2,093 

Botany,  . • 

1 

51 

47 

French,  . 

85 

989 

742 

Irish,  . . 

75 

1,289 

804 

Latin,  . . . 

29 

129 

107 

Greek,  . . . 

2 

C 

5 

Bee-keeping, 

2 

16 

16 

Animal  Physiology, 

1 

1 

1 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 

3 

19 

16 

Laundry, 

1 

88 

33 

The  money  value  of  the  passes  gained  in  Vocal  Music  was  £7,586 
9s.  6c?.,  in  Drawing  was  £9,852  Is.  6c?.,  and  in  Kindergarten  was 
£4,113  2s.,  for  the  year;  total,  £21,551  13s. — See  Table  G,  page  50. 


Tlie  money  value  of  the  passes  gained,  in  other  Extras  was  £6,635  15#. 
Of  this  sum  £3,443  10s.,  represented  the  value  in  Geometry  and  Al- 
gebra ; £643  10s.  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Irish  ; £523  5s  in 
Physical  Geography,  and  £1,565  10s.  in  branches,  exclusive  of 
Needlework,  for  Females  only.  The  remainder,  £460,  was  spread 
over  the  other  subjects. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireldnd. 

58.  Vocal  Music  continues  to  be  satisfactorily  taught  in  a large  Vocal 
number  of  the  Schools.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  is  now  very  Music, 
generally  adopted  by  Managers. 

The  returns  for  the  past  year  show  an  increase  of  56  schools 
where  singing  is  taught,  and  of  6,651  pupils  learning  this  subject, 
and  examined  by  the  Inspectors  or  by  the  Board’s  Examiner  in 
Music.  This  is  a substantial  increase  in  numbers  over  last  year, 
and  the  improvement  in  proficiency  is  equallynoticeable.  The 
attention  of  Managers  has  been  drawn  to  the  desirableness  of 
bringing  as  large  a proportion  as  possible  of  the  pupils  of  each 
school  under  instruction  in  this  subject. 

59.  In  94  additional  schools  Drawing  was  taken  up  during  Drawing, 
the  past  year,  making  the  number  of  schools  in  which  this  im- 
portant subject  is  taught,  1,515.  Similarly,  the  number  of  pupils 
examined  in  1896 — 74,317 — shows  an  increase  of  7,170  over  the 
number  of  the  year  1895.  The  proficiency  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  Commissioners  are  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
extending  instruction  in  this  branch,  and  the  Inspectors  lose  no 
opportunity  of  recommending  it  as  a part  of  the  school  curriculum. 


Industrial  and  Technical  Instruction. 

60.  The  returns  from  the  Inspectors’  reports  on  the.  subject  of  ^“ale- 
Needlework  continue  to  indicate  that  satisfactory  numbers  of 
pupils  are  under  instruction  and  that  due  proficiency  in  this 
subject  is  attained.  The  importance  of  this  industrial  branch 

also  continues  to  be  fully  recognised,  and  the  teachers  are 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  improving  their  qualifications  to  give 
proper  instruction.  The  Alternative  Scheme  of  Literary  and 
Industrial  instruction  for  female  pupils  of  Sixth  Class,  initiated 
in  1889,  was  found  at  the  close  of  1896  to  be  carried  out  by 
1,487  schools  in  which  female  teachers  were  employed,  repre- 
senting about  one-third  of  the  schools  in  which  it  might  possibly 
have  been  taken  up. 

During  the  year  174,353  pupils  of  girls’  schools,  or  of  schools 
in  which  female  teachers  are  employed,  were  examined  by  the 
Inspectors,  and  161,965  passed  the  required  standard  in  Needle- 
work. 

61.  The  number  of  Special  Industrial  Departments  connected  pea“^lial 
with  schools  where  advanced  needlework  is  taught  to  the  senior  menu' 
girls  who  have  passed  the  literary  course,  and  to  young  women  of 

the  locality  who  are  not  pupils  of  the  schools,  was  61  on  31st 
December,  1896.  This  shows  a slight  increase  as  compared  with 
1895. 

62.  Weaving  classes  under  extern  teachers  paid  special  salaries  Weaving, 
continue  to  be  carried  on  in  some  of  the  Convent  Schools.  An  Net- 
instructor  in  Net-mending  is  also  recognised  as  an  extern  Teacher  mending. 

: in  some  Schools. 
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63.  Itinerant  Teachers  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  work  haw' 
also  been  paid  special  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  for  givim 
courses  of  practical  instruction  in  plain  cookery  and  laundry 
work  to  classes  of  National  School  pupils  in  convenient  localities 
These  Teachers  are  experts  holding  diplomas  in  Cookery  ad> 
Laundry  work.  They  have  been  appointed  on  the  recommeij. 
dation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Association  for  the  Employment  bi 
Women,  and  the  classes  are  organized  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Association  (Country  Department),  Miss  FitzGerald. 


Sr  Instruction  in  Kindergarten  continues  to  be  imparted  iifi 

several  large  schools  with  regularly  organized  infants’  depart- 
ments, and  the  system  forms  an  essential  feature  in  newly 
established  infants’  schools.  An  increase  is  shown  for  the  yeai 
in  the  number  of  such  schools  and  in  the  total  of  pupils 
examined  in  this  subject. 


V 


SAemffo  6S-  Tlle  Results  Of  the  Alternative  Scheme  (Literary 
Si*  of  Industrial)  for  Sixth  Class  Girls  during  the  year  1896  iu  the 
Sixth  Class.  1,487  Schools  were  as  follows  : — 


Number 

Examined. 


Plain  Needle- 
work. 


Special 
Industries, 
Olass  A. 


Special 
Industries,  < 
OlasB  B.  1 


Literary  Programme. 


Reading  (including  Text  Books  on  suitable 
Industrial  Subjects  and  on  Domestic 
Economy,  witb  knowledge  of  tlie  sub- 
ject matter). 


English  Composition  (including  Letter- 
writing  on  various  subjects,  which 
should  embrace  Geography,  Grammar, 
&c—  skill  in  Penmanship  taken  into 
account). 


Industrial  Programme. 

Plain  Needlework,  including  Sliirtmaking, 


Dressmaking,  . 

Fine  Underclothing, 
Knitting,  . 
Repairing,  . 
Olothwork, 

Wool,  Preparation  of, 
Flax,  Treatment  of, 


Lacemaking, 

Mountmellick  Work, 

Art  Needlework, 

Gold  and  Silver  Lace  Work, 
Hangings,  . 

Glovemaking,  . 

Artificial  Flower  making, 

Other  kinds  of  Cottage  Industries, 


7,273 


Number 

Passed. 


G,G20 


60 

14 


1,747 

373 

S3 


10 

49 

96 


3,446 

2,004 

6,760 

41 

14 


1,716 

373 

33 
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Agriculture. 

G6.  As  set  forth  in  Table  F,  at  page  49,  there  were  85,773  No.  of 
pupils  examined  in  the  Agricultural  Text  Books  by  the  District  ^amined 
Inspectors  in  the  ordinary  National  Schools  at  their  Results  in  theory  of 
Examinations,  and  56,478  passed.  Instruction  in  the  theory  agricl‘lture- 
of  Agriculture,  for  which  ordinary  Results  Fees  are  payable,  is 
compulsory  in  all  rural  schools  for  boys  in  4th,  5th,  and  6th  classes. 

It  is  optional  in  the  case  of  girls  in  schools  where  the  Teacher  is 
qualified  to  give  the  instruction. 

67.  The  total  number  of  School  Farms  in  connexion  with  ordi-  SoW 
nary  National  Schools  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  was  47, of  which  Forn“- 
40  were  reported  on.  The  boys  in  the  advanced  classes  in  schools 
with  School  Farms  attached  are  examined  in  the  practice  as  well  as 

in  the  theory  of  Agriculture,  and  special  fees  are  paid  on  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  and  on  the  satisfactory  state  of  the 
farms.  The  names  of  the  schools  and  the  extent  of  the  farm 
attached  to  each  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  examined  in  Practical  Agriculture,  by  the  Agricultural 
Superintendent  within  the  results  year,  was  868,  of  whom  771 
passed. 

68.  We  had  82  schools  with  School  Gardens  attached,  51  of  which  School 
were  examined  within  the  year.  For  the  management  of  these  Gartel3' 
Gardens,  and  for  the  practical  knowledge  displayed  by  the  pupils, 

we  also  granted  special  fees  upon  the  reports  of  the  District 
Inspectors.  The  number  of  pupils  examined  in  these  schools 
was  1,097,  of  whom  832  passed. 

69.  With  the  view  of  developing  Fruit  Culture  in  Ireland,  we  Fruit 
have  directed  that  such  stocks  of  fruit  trees  as  may  he cullure' 
spared  at  Glasnevin  shall  he  sent  to  Agricultural  Schools  and 
School  Gardens  that  are  in  connexion  with  our  Agricultural 
Department. 

70.  The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution  at  Glasnevin  has  been  ah** 
attended  by  the  following  classes  during  the  year  : — 

(Paying  (Interns), 

(a.)  Agricultural  StndentB,  . < „ (Externs),  • . • 

( Free  by  Competitive  Examination,  . 

rb.)  Female  Dairy  Students  ( First  Session,  .... 

(Resident).  X Second  Session,  .... 

(c.)  Queen’s  Scholars— From  Marlborough-street  Training  College, 

(Non-Resident  at  Albert  Institution) 

From  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” Training  College, 

(Non-Resident  at  Albert  Institution) 

(4.)  National  School  Touchers  (Short  Course),  {g^a'&San, 

(<r.)  Creamery  Managers  (Short  Course),  . . • 

The  Queen’s  Scholars  from  the  two  Training  Colleges  above 
named  attend  at  the  Albert  Institution ; those  from  the  " Marl- 
borough-street ” College  twice,  and  from  the  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” 

c 2 
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College  once,  each  week.  Instruction  is  given  in  Agriculture  on 
the  Farms,  in  Horticulture  in  the  Gardens.  Land  Surveying  an}! 
the  use  of  measuring  instruments  are  also  taught  to  the  Queen’s1 
Scholars. 


The  Dairy  is  fully  supplied  with  appliances  for  different 
methods  of  dairying.  Creameries,  butter  factories,  and  home 
dairying  systems  are  practically  illustrated.  All  classes  of  pupils 
are  afforded  practical  instruction  in  the  Dairies  of  the  Institution,,: 

The  course  of  instruction  of  Creamery  Managers  includes  the 
application  of  Chemistry  to  dairy  practice,  the  keeping  of  accounts ' 
!re  Prao.fclce  of  butter  and  cheese  making,  the  testing  of  milk,  and 
the  feeding  of  farm  animals. 


Inoreased  attention  has  been  given  to  instruction  in’ 
poultry  management  during  the  year.  Artificial  incubation 
and 1 earing  of  poultry— the  rapid  fattening  of  fowls  and  general 
poultry  management  have  been  introduced  with  the  view  of 
affording  practical  instruction  in  these  subjects  to  the  various 
classes  that  attend  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Albert  Ami-: 
cultural  Institution  at  Glasnevin.  ° • 


JUbe  dreloP“ent  in  ^instruction  on  bee-keeping, noted  iff  f 
our  last  year  s report  as  recently  introduced,  has  been  satisfactory  f 

Bee-keepers’  Association  of  Ireland  have! 
re°uhrit  ttrS/^  f1S  department,  and  instruction  lias  been 
(™}  te,acllers  who  attBnd  ‘ho  special  AgrS# 
I , ® Teachers  of  National  Schools,  (b)  the  « 

of  the  «Ut'al  PiUP+ S °f  „tlle  Institution,  (c)  such  young  men  ’ 
W Pol?  °1"0Ugll'Strft  md  the  " Church  of  Ireland  " Traih-’/i 
fdfnersnufm^i111^  dT6  mformatio11  ™ this  branch,  amf  « 

iy^CCk“>A2SC."h0  may  be  approved  by usof ; 

ficatesmMr*!ti™re+held  6Xpfrts  ofthe  Association,  and  certh  I 
examination8  ®UCh  indents  as  satisfactorily  pass  til M 

fo/^mvim?88^0^11  ^oi'da  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  J 

Instituting  Of  N-  ; V6ll;ni  ^ns&s  i0  and  from  the  Albert 
courses  of  S°h°o1  Masfcers  attending  the  special  ; 

in«  it.  •tlZu.c,  ShZfSSm  “ ‘h”  °f  : 


r -agriculture  m tiieir  schools  more  effec- 1 

Si:  oT^Tnnlifi had  Some  P^all 

■ nee  the  application  or  those  principles  Particular  ! 


attention  is  river,  3u  T th?se  P^ples.  Particular! 

with  the  vi^  onX  zJzch:z  1 


7 nffilltr  t ■ ™ .v  Ule  practical  instructors 

ment  of^e  classed  1Z“g  °UI  mtentions  “ fte  establish- 
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74.  The  Munster  Institution,  Cork,  continues  to  make  good  Munster 
progress,  the  numbers  in  attendance  at  the  Sessions  of  1896 Inatltuti™- 
having  been : — 

(a.)  Male  Agricultural  Students  (Resident),  . ]8 

(&.)  Female  Dairy  Students  (Resident),  First  Session,  . . 37 

»»  n Second  Session,  . 36 

n ’ „ " Third  Session,  . . 37 

(e.)  Creamery  Managers, 12 

The  number  of  students  in  residence  at  this  establishment  con- 
tinues to  increase.  The  Dairy  Department  for  females  at  each 
Session  had  in  attendance  as  many  dairy  pupils  as  the  place 
could,  accommodate.  In  the  Dairy  School  the  results  of  the 
examinations  were  satisfactory.  A ladies’  Committee  rendered 
important  assistance  in  the  instruction  of  the  Dairy  pupils  in 
Cookery  and  Laundrywork,  and  in  Needlework. 

A special  class  for  the  instruction  of  Creamery  Managers  was 
also  held  last  year  at  this  School,  and  was  attended  by  12 
persons. 

The  Governors  have  continued  their  valuable  co-operation 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  this  important  School  of  Aeri- 
culture. 

75.  The  success  noted  in  the  Dairy  Department  for  the  year  Dairy 
1895,  has  been  equally  marked  during  1S9C.  The  instruction  was  *“atr“cli°n 
given  by  the  itinerant  Dairy  maids  principally  in  the  Counties  xLi£’1"“t 
Clare,  Limerick,  and  Wexford.  The  attendances  at  the  classes  at  Maids- 
the  different  centres  were  large  and  representative,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  accommodation  available  was  hardly  adequate  for 

the  number  admitted. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Dairy  lectures  are  attended 
mainly  by  young  persons  of  the  farming  classes.  The  holding  of 
a Dairy  class  in  a district  is  generally  followed  by  applications 
from  the  same  locality  for  admissions  to  our  Dairy  Schools  at 
Glasnevin  and  Cork. 

The  itinerant  Dairy  maids  also  visit  the  homes  of  the  pupils 
forming  these  classes,  and  there  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  Dairy 
implements,  and  advise  them  as  to  improvements  generally. 

76.  We  have  to  report  that  the  good  resulting  in  previous  years  Dairy 
from  the  inspection  by  the  Dairy  Instructors  employed  to  visit Instrna™- 
the  various  Joint-stock,  Co-operative,  and  Proprietary  creameries 
has  been  maintained.  To  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  such 
inspection,  a second  Instructor  was  appointed  in  1896,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury.  The  reports 
of  these  officers  show  that,  compared  with  1895,  there  has  been 
with  few  exceptions  improvement  in  the  systems  employed,  and 
in  the  quality  of  the  butter  produced  in  the  creameries  visited ; 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  benefit  will  continue  to  follow 
from  . the  suggestions  and  advice  of  these  experts.  At  their  in- 
spection suggestions  are  made  for  the  improvement  of  premises 
with  a view  to  suitability  of  construction  and  the  perfecting  of 
, systems  of  sanitation.  Defects  in  the  management  of  °the 
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creamery,  in  the  treatment  of  the  milk  and  cream,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  butter,  are  noted  and  duly  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  creamery  proprietors. 

Special  benefits  accrue  where  the  services  of  these  Instructors 
are  availed  of  at'  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  creameries, 
when  they  can  advise  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  the 
building,  the  fitting  up  of  suitable  machinery,  and  the  details 
of  management  necessary  for  the  successful  working  of  the 
concern. 

77.  Various  experiments  on  the  potato  crop  were  carried  out' ft 
during  1896  at  our  Agricultural  Establishments  at  Glasnevin 
and  Cork,  as  well  as  at  the  ordinary  School  Farms  throughout  » 
the  country. 

perimerfr  i EsP®limants  in  cultivation  of  barley,  a subject  that  has 
.large  interest  for  agriculturists,  were  carried  out  at  our 
Agricultural  Establishments;  reports  upon  these  as  well  aa 
others  of  an  interesting  and  useful  character  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

78.  In  36  schools,  with  recognized  farms  attached,  we  made 
payments  to  the  pupils  of  agricultural  classes  for  working  on  the 
small  farms  or  gardens,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers,  assisted 
by  agricultural  monitors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of 
these  schools,  with  classes  duly  organized,  will  largely  increase. 

Ihe  number  of  pupils  who,  on  account  of  their  regularity  of 
attendance  at  the  farm  work,  and  proficiency  at  the  examinations, 
received  payments  was  471 ; and  the  number  of  agricultural 
monitors  who  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  in  their  case 
was  /2.  ijl 

79  We  regret  that  the  number  of  School  Farms  is  still  so  f 
small ; but  now  that  greater  facilities  exist,  owing  to  the  Educa- 
te n,CtSMf  1892  and  1893>  for  tbe  ao<3uiaiti°“  of  sites,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Managers  may  take  steps  to  make  Practical  Agriculture 
a branch  of  instruction  in  many  more  of  their  schools, 

^ J°'^Th-el'6i{!a3  been  -,an  increase  in  the  number  of  School  Gar- 

closl  oMRO'^6”’’  “™bera  being  82  against  45  at  the 
tW  Wb  “-if  hoped  that  the  Managers  “of  schools  and 
vnvS  Wlli  glv®  increased  attention  to  a branch  of 

oonStS*S&^  W0UM  SerV6  t0  the  industrial  I 


Classes  in 
practical 
Agricul- 
ture. 


Small 
number  of 
School 
Farms. 


Inorease  in 
number  of 
School 
Gardena. 


Books  and 
requisites. 


Books  and  Requisites. 

"nnS,  th®  year  Ye  received  several  applications  from 
othera  have  books,  &c„  approved  for  use  in 
we  tiie  1 0 6 °f  t l6Se,  wlucb  we  considered  suitable  we 

Teachers  ^®cessar^  approval.  This  has  given  Managers  and 

for  the  -i  ?t!led  t°  ‘01,ce  in  the  matter  of  reading  books, 
&.C.,  tor  the  pupils  than  they  had  formerly.  S . t 
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In  the  eases  of  new  schools,  and  where  extensive  structural 
improvements  of  existing  schools  have  been  carried  out  by  private 
contributions,  it  has  been  our  custom  to  make  a free  grant  of 
books  and  requisites.  We  made  249  such  grants  during  the 
year,  the  value  of  which  was  ,£997  9s.  Id.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  133  grants  to  Model  Schools,  &c.,  which 
amounted  to  £196  12s.  7 d.  School  Account  Books,  valued  at 
£579  13s.  1<Z.,  were  also  supplied  gratis.  (These  are  charged 
against  the  vote  for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.) 

The  number  of  orders  for  goods  received  from  the  schools 
during  the  year  was  26,805.  These  orders  were  not  only  for  books, 
but  included  school  apparatus,  and  materials  for  drawing,  music, 
kindergarten,  needlework,  and  technical  instruction.  The  number 
of  reading  books  issued  by  us  during  the  year  was  1,351,891,  and 
the  number  of  copy  books  and  drawing  books  was  2,796,402. 

The  books,  requisites,  &c„  were  sold  at  their  cost  price,  and  were 
sent,  carriage  free,  to  the  schools  or  to  the  stations  nearest  to  them. 

82.  The  following  Table  shows  the  net  cost  of  the  Book  Cei^of 
Department  during  the  year: — ■ Depart- 

ment. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  received  for' 

Requisites  (add 
for  value  of 
articles  due  I £31040  a 3 
from  1895-S  end  | 

issued  1896-7, 1 
excess  over 
dues  31st  March, 

1897).  , ' , 

Credit  claimed  by  Storekeeper 
for  Poundage  allowed,  . . 

Credit  claimed  for  Free  Stocks 
issued  to  National  Schools,  . 

Credit  claimed  for  increase  m 
amount  of  Stock  during  year. 

Balance— Cost  of  Stores  (in- 
cluding the  carriage  of 
parcels,  &c.,  this  year),  . 


31,255  3 5 


188  5 3 
1,241  5 4 


. 4,458  17  0 


Expenditure. 

Cost  of  Clerical  Staff  and 

Packers, 

Carriage  of  Par- 
cels and  Pur- 
chase of  Pack- 
ing Materials, &c.,  £3,255  15  5 
Add  for  amount  of 
accounts  out- 
standing for 
packing  ma- 
terials on  31st 
March,  1897,  . 34  12  3 

Cost  of  Stamps  used  in  the 
transmission  of  small  parcels 

by  post 

Rent,  &e.,  ..... 

Payment  to  Con- 
tractors during 
1896-7  (add  for 
amount  of 
accounts  put- 


2,330  13 


3,290  7 8 


3 2 

1 4 


£38,129  14  0 


Year,  1896-7.  in 
excess  of  that 
at  close  of  the 
Financial  Year, 
1895-6) : 


£38,129  14  0 


Private  Contribution  Funds. 

83  The  “Carlisle  and  Blake”  Fund  is  at  the  disposal  of  this  Carlisle 
Board  for  the  special  recognition  of  distinguished  merit 
of  Teachers  as  school-keepers.  The  Premiums  are  awarded  at  the 
rate  of  £5  to  one  successful  candidate  in'  each  school  district  in 
every  fourth  year*  The  .names  of  the  Teachers  who  secured  the 
Prizes  for  1896  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

* Convent,  Monastery,  and  Model  Schools  are  deluded  from  the  competition. 
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84.  The  “ Reid  Bequest”  Special  Prizes,  under  the  Will  of 
the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  varying  from  £25  to  £10  each 
were  awarded  to  twelve  Male  Monitors  of  National  Schools  in  the 
County  Kerry  for  superior  answering  in  Competitive  Examinations 
for  the  Prizes.  The  names  of  the  successful  Competitors  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

85.  Attached  hereto  are  statistics  as  to  the  schools,  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils,  &c.,  and  our  financial  statement  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March  last. 

Commissioners, 

86.  Since  the  issue  of  our  last  Report  we  have  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  three  of  our  most  valued  colleagues.  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon  retired  in  June,  1896,  after  occupying  a seat  at 
our  Board  lor  twelve  years,  during  which  Ms  eminent  legal 
knowledge,  his  fairness  and  breadth  of  view,  and  readiness  to 
give  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  Board,  made  his  services  of 
inestimable  value.  In  two  cases  the  severance  was  occasioned 
by  death.  The  Reverend  J.  W.  Stubbs,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d  who  had 
taken  a prominent  and  useful  part  in  our  deliberations  from 
the  date  of  his  appointment  as  Commissioner  in  1888  died 
in  January,  1897.  His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  co- 
operation since  he  became  Commissioner  in  February,  1895  was 
eminently  useful,  and  whose  counsels  were  always  distinguished 

™PartV^ft  died  ih  April  last.  As  Manager  of 
ou?  rW  * Training  College,  in  connexion  with 

Zwelf4  ^1SfrGrw6r-t00^cf.deep  and  Prai=tical  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  National  School  Teachers,  His  efforts  were 

caS^tMoughout  thT^^ntry. ™pro vemen^  of  Elementary  Edu- 

The  vacancies  in  two  instances  have  been  filled  under  vour 

Dnwd6nCTpS  Warrants  th?  appointment  respectively  of  Edward 

H R q'’  T-’  D-C'L”  “ AuSust-  1896,  and  the  Reverend 
John  H.  Bernard,  D.D.,  f.t.c.d.,  in  April,  1897. 

87  We  submit  this,  as  our  Report  for  the  past  year  to  Your 
Exceilency,  and  in  testimony  thereof  have  caused  our  Corporate 
Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  Twentieth  rlnv  V ,poiate 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Ninety Severn  7 X’  °n° 


(Signed) 


J.  C.  Taylor,  1 
M S.  Seymour,  \Seoretari^ 
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Sixty-third,  Report  of  the  Commissioners 


[1896. 


Table  A. — Showing  the  total  number  of  Schools  in  each  County ; the 
on  the  Rolls  on  31st  December,  1896;  the  Religious 
and  the  average  Daily 


Total 
Numbor  of 
Sohools  in 
County. 


Total 

Numbor  of 
Sohools 
from  which 
Returns 
havo  boon 
rcooivcd. 


Ulster: 
Antrim, 
Armagh,  . 
Cavan, 
Donegal,  . 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, 

Total, 

Munster 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, . 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 

Total, 

Leinster 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare,  . 
Kilkenny, . 
King’s, 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s,  . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 


Total, 

Connaught: 

| Galway,  . 

I Leitrim,  . 

Mayo, 

' Roscommon, 

| Sligo, 

Total, 

Ulster,  . 

Munster,  . , 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 

All  Ireland,  . 

Per-centage  to  total  1 
on  rolls,  . J 


688 

277 

290 

425 

489 

181 

301 

190 

372 


3,213 


255 

755 

360 

264 

322 

139 


2,095- 


82 

329 

104 

188 

123 
113 
104 
182 

124 
136 
170 
129 


1,784 


433 

207 

418 

241 

215 


1,514 


3,213 

2,095 

1,784 

1,514 


8,606 


685 

277 

290 

423 

489 

180 

300 

190 

370 


Attendance  on  Slat 


Total  Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  on 
81st  Docembor,  189C. 


3,204 


255 

752 

360 

264 

320 

139 


■ 2,0  90 


82 

328 

104 

188 

122 

113 

104 

180 

124 

136 

170 

129 


1,780 


430 

207 

418 

241 

215 


1,511 


3,204 

2,090 

1,780 

1,511 


41,038 

13,030 

10,510 

10,903 

25,283 

6,172 

12,820 

7,433 

13,708 


146,897 


11,865 
37,050 
18,4  02 
12,793 
13,742 
6,172 


100,024 


3,229 

24,274 

4,258 

7,208 

5,368 

4,760 

4,643 

6,552 

5,055 

5,302 

6,975 

4,899 


82,583 


20,691 

8,202 

21,743 

11,528 

8,953 


71,117 


8,585 


1 r ft,  denotes  Bomin  Catholic ; 


146,897 

100,024 

82,583 

71,117 


400,621 

49-5 


39,903 

12,651 

9,745 

15,338 

23,954 

5,672 

12,275 

7,206 

13,074 


139,818 


11,935 

38,927 

18,944 

14,412 

15,398 

7,880 


107,496 


3,267 

28,598 

4,807 

7,424 

5,428 

4,574 

5,413 

6,884 

4,936 

5,606 

8,232 

4,813 


89,982 


20,726 

7,942 

21,766 

11,534 

9,054 


71,022 


139,818 

107,496 

89,982 

71,022 


80,941 

25,681 

20,255 

32,241 

49,237 

11,844 

25,095 

14,639 

26,782 


286,715 


23,800 

75,977 

37,346 

27,205 

29,140 

14,052 


207,520 


6,496 

52,872 

9,065 

14,692 

10,796 

9,334 

10,056 

13,436 

9,991 

10,908 

15,207 

9,712 


172,565 


41,417 

16,144 

43,509 

23,062 

18,007 


142,139 


286,715 

207,520 

172,565 

142,139 


408,318 

50’5 


808,939 
J00  0 


X.C.,  Late  Estebluhed  Chnioh  , Pru.,  PreetytorU^ 
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number  from  wliich  Returns  were  received ; the  total  number  of  Pupils 
Denominations  of  these  Pupils ; the  average  number  on  the  Rolls ; 

Attendance  for  the  year  1896. 


Deoember,  1896. 


Religious  Denominations.4 


,C.  E.C.  Pres.  Meth.  Others.  I Total. 


Average 
Number 
of  Pupils 
on  the 
Rolls  for 
the  Year 
ended.  31stj 
Dec.,  1896. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
for  the 
Year  1896. 


Provinces 

AND 

Counties. 


18,660 

19,771 

37,886 

2,826 

1,798 

80,941 

80,465 

56,557 

11,448 

8,509 

4,384 

1,100 

240 

25,681 

25,965 

17,142 

16,222 

3,148 

714 

165 

6 

20,255 

20,436 

12,486 

! 24,826 

3,756 

3,258 

385 

16 

32,241 

30,969 

18,410 

11,924 

12,048 

22,092 

1,475 

1,698 

49,237 

49,436 

34,563 

6,684 

4,501 

203 

449 

7 

11,844 

11,983 

7,227 

10,780 

5,040 

8,847 

157 

321 

25,095 

24,964 

16,041 

10,566 

2,009 

2,004 

58 

2 

14,639 

14,720 

9,201 

13,925 

6,455 

5,686 

465 

251 

26,782 

26,605 

16,729 

124,985 

65,237 

85,074 

7,080 

4,339 

286,715 

285,543 

188,356 

23,464 

308 

17 

16 

23,800 

•24,231 

15,672 

70,704 

4,370 

280 

407 

216 

75,977 

77,566 

53,877 

36,442 

823 

24 

31 

26 

37,346 

39,371 

26,191 

26,261 

606 

69 

110 

59 

27,205 

28,100 

19,271 

28,019 

1,001 

72 

33 

15 

29,140 

29,612 

20,088 

13,626 

343 

28 

20 

35 

14,052 

14,480 

9,927 

198,616 

7,446 

490 

601 

367 

207,520 

212,360 

145,026 

5,717 

762 

7 

8 

2 

6,496 

6,606 

4,434 

43,819 

7,211 

764 

385 

693 

5*2,872 

53,965 

36,005 

8,333 

648 

53 

10 

21 

9,065 

9,282 

5,964 

14,144 

522 

15 

.8 

3 

14,692 

14,926 

10,220 

9,974 

730 

60 

25 

7 

10,796 

10,586 

7,008 

8,483 

764 

47 

36 

4 

9,334 

9,336 

5,736 

9,233 

565 

195 

54 

9 

10,056 

10,342 

6,915 

12,701 

690 

45 

13,436 

13,494 

9,275 

8,755 

1,!4J 

41 

38 

13 

9,991 

9,908 

6,596 

10,340 

503 

33 

32 

_ 

10,908 

11,007 

7,278 

14,120 

1,046 

31 

6 

4 

15,207 

15,44  8 

10,257 

8,100 

1,473 

60 

73 

6 

9,712 

9,737 

6,325 

153,719 

16,058 

1,351 

675 

762 

172,565 

174,637 

116,013 

40,793 

539 

70 

10 

5 

41,417 

41,518 

24,979 

14,590 

1,412 

23 

108 

2 

16,144 

16,415 

9,988 

42,716 

648 

125 

1 

1? 

43,509 

43,340 

25,656 

22,537 

441 

64 

7 

13 

23,06£ 

23,16£ 

13,838 

16,556 

1,250 

99 

75 

25 

18,00' 

18,26t 

11,101 

1 37,20* 

4,290 

881 

201 

6S 

142, 13S 

142,708 

85,562 

124,98. 

65,237 

85,074 

7,08C 

4,330 

286,7k 

285,548 

188,356 

1 98,61  C 

7,446 

490 

601 

36" 

' 207, 52C 

212.36C 

145,026 

153,  m 

16,058 

1,351 

675 

761 

172,56. 

174,63" 

116,013 

137,20. 

4,29C 

381 

201 

65 

142,130 

142,70t 

85,562 

614,52. 

.93,031 

8-7,296 

-8,55" 

5,53( 

808,93 

815,248]  534,957 

76*0 

1 115 

10-8 

10 

| 0-7 

100  0 

65*6 

Percentage  to 

Total  on 

Rolls 

Percentage  of  Average 
Attendance  to  Aver- 

age  on  Rolls. 

Ulster  : 


Cavan. 


Down. 

Fermanagh. 

Londonderry. 


Total. 
Monster  : 


Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 


Total. 


Leinster  : 
Carlow* 
Dublin. 
Kildare. 
Kilkenny. 
King’s. 
Longford. 
Louth. 
Meath. 
Queen’s. 
Westmeath. 
Wexford. 
Wicklow. 


Total. 


Connaught : 
Galway. 
Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 


Total. 


Ulster. 

Monster. 

Leinster. 

Connaught. 


All  Ireland. 


iletb.,  Methodist ; and  Other*,  Other  Denominations. 
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Sixty-third  Report  of  the  Commissioners 


[1896. 


Table  B.— Showing,  according  to  Provinces  and  Counties,  the  number  of  Roman 
3,329  Schools,  from  which  Returns  have  been 


Provinces 

and 

Counties. 

Total 
No.  ( 
Schoo 

« Undor  Roman  Catholia  Toaohers. 

Undor 

s.  No. 
Sohoo 

l|  H-°- 

E.C 

ProB 

Mot 

i.  Other 

fl.  Total 

No.  o 
Sohool 

B-C. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

Armagh,  . 

Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 

Down,  . 
Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, 

Total,  . 

Munster. 
Clare,  . 

Cork, 

Kerry,  . 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 

Waterford,  . 
Total,  . 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King's,  . 

Longford, 

Louth,  . 

Meath,  . 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath,  . 
Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

Total,  . 

Connaught. 
Galway,  . , 

Leitrim, 

Mayo,  . 

Roscommon,  . , 

Sligo,  . 

24  f 

in 

141 

232 

23S 

116 

193 

111 

244 

70 

50 

113 

142 

74 

64 

63 

70 

121 

4,8-20 

5,185 

8,002 

11,941 

5,339 

3,574 

4,408 

5,621 

7,446 

15C 

217 

515 

605 

212 

716 

168 

198 

822 

377 

116 

74 

376 

387 

26 

428 

210 

446 

16 

26 

36 

5 

21 

1 

5 

44 

15 
8 
3 
7 

11 

13 

16 

5,362 

5,572 

8.620 

lf2;965 

5,954 

4,337 

5,018 

6,034 

8,774 

174 

64 

24 

90 

161 

51 

127 

38 

122 

920 

361 

228 

1,314 

923 

574 

1,263 

213 

1,466 

1,642 

767 

56,335 

3,633 

2,440 

154 

73 

62,636 

851 

.7,262 

63 
227 
109 

64 
109 

37 

62 

212 

109 

59 

102 

36 

7,501 

23,564 

14,047 

5,471 

8,549 

3,545 

158 

660 

386 

166 

330 

138 

14 
11 

5 

15 
30 

8 

20 

1 

15 

3 

1 

12 

12 

12 

21 

14 

10 

7,685 

24,267 

14,451 

5,688 

8,926 

3,702 

1 

11 

” 3 
6 
1 

6 

39 

9 

34 

15 

609 

580 

62,677 

1,838 

83 

40 

81 

64,719 

22 

103 

30 

91 

44 
66 
54 
42 
32 
60 

45 
32 
68 
47 

28 

55 
44 
64 
51 

38 

30 

56 
44 

31 
63 

39 

2,271 

8,787 

4,174 

4,454 

4,328 

3,208 

2,781 

4,167 

3,677 

3,089 

5,520 

3,150 

78 

262 

135 

174 

201 

131 

92 

176 

198 

86 

228 

162 

15 

12 

7 

8 
8 
9 

11 

11 

10 

4 

4 

2 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

3 
5 

4 
l 

2.351 
9,068 
4,327 
4,638 
4,550 

3.351 
2,882 
4,354 
3,882 
3,185 
5,757 
3,318 

— 

2 

25 

2 

3 

4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

5 
8 

19 

152 

Io9 

9 

46 

3 

3 

3 

l 

32 

54 

611 

543 

49,606 

1,918 

99 

17 

23 

51,663 

54 

431 

107 

96 

89 

75 

100 

105 

88 

84 

71 

93 

10,657 

7,125 

9,767 

6,520 

7,394 

306 

342 

251 

214 

401 

8 

10 

29 

19 

9 

2 

32 

4 

5 

n 

i 

1 7 

0,978 

7,509 

0,058 

6,754 

,809 

2 

8 

5 

4 

5 

10 

34 

21 

15 

59 

Total,  . 

467 

441 

41,463 

1,514 

75 

38 

18 

3,108 

24 

139 

Gross  Total, 

3,329 

2,331 

10,082 

8,903 

,697 

249 

1 95  a 

22,126 

951 

7,935 
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Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  tlie  Polls,  on  31st  December,  1896,  of  the 
received,  attended  by  both  Denominations. 
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Sixty -third  Report  of  the  Co'/nonissioners 


[1866. 


Table  0.— Showing,  according  to  Provinces  and  Counties,  the  number 
of  (a)  Roman  Catholic,  and  (b)  Protestant  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  81st 
December,  1896,  of  5,248  Schools,  from  which  returns  have  been  received, 
attended  solely  by  one  Denomination, — (a)  or  (&). 


Provinces 

and 

Counties. 


X, 


Ulster. 
Antrim, 
Armagh, 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry 
Monaghai  _ 
Tyrone, 

Total, 

Munster. 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick,  . 
Tipperary,  . 
Waterford, 

Total, 

Leinster. 
Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 
Kilkenny,  . 
King’s, 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath, 
Wexford,  . 
Wicklow,  . 

Total, 

Connaught. 
Galway,  . 
Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Total, 


Ulster,  . 
Munster,  . 
Leinster  . 
Connaught, 

Grand  Total, 


Total 

Number 

of 

immixed| 

Schools. 


434 

158 

149 

191 

250 

64 

107 

79 


Undor  Roman 
Catholic  Teaohors. 


'Number 

of 

Schools. 


1,557 


192 

524 

251 

200 

21 

102 


1,480 


52 

235 

60 

122 

68 

71 

72 
120 

79 

104 

J02 

82 


1,167 


323 

111 

329 

166 

115 


1,044 


1,557 

1,480 

1,167 

1,044 


*5,248 


74 

52 

102 

143 

49 

31 

41 

48 

52 


(a)  No.  of 
Pupils. 


No.  of 
Schools. 


188 

453 

235 

195 

199 

96 


12,377 

5,854 

7,835 

11,571 

5,436 

2,485 

4,964 

4,652 

4,920 


Under  Protestant  Teaohors. 


(6)  No.  of  Pupils— Protestants. 


60,094 


1,366 


15,957 

46,834 

22,395 

20,866 

19,426 

10,066 


135,544 


3,427 

32,797 

4,159 

9,581 

5,637 

5,229 

6,449 

8,200 

5,075 

7,250 

8,568 

4,896 


13,499 
5,099 
1,837 
1,383 
5,678 
1,630 
2,278 
8 67 
2,609 


Pros.  Moth.  Others.  Total, 


34,880 


106 

3,072 

437 

250 

436 

163 


25,303 

2,559 

4J3 

962 

12,024 

52 

3,316 

801 

1,839 


47,269 


101,268 


592 

1,366 

924 

990 


3,872 


30,126 

7,440 

32,930 

16,002 

9,103 


95,601 


60,094 

135,544 

101,268 

95,601 


4,464 


621 
4 .565 
513 
307 
416 
564 
442 
423 
926 
378 
628 
917 


243  10,700 


248 

19 

35 

22 

13 


2,217 

773 

79 

155 
049 

156 
124 
47 
194 


4,594 


337 


165 

727 

318 

69 

569 


7 
496 

41 

8 

43 

14 

167 

23 

25 

23 

25 

9 


881 


1,323 

177 


4 

781 


2,532 


42,342 

8,608 

2,329 

2,504 

19,332 

1,838 

5,866 

1,7)5 

4,741 


89,275 


110 

3,694 

500 

367 

470 

204 


5,345 


1,848 


965  34,880  47,269 


392,607  1,376 


4,464 

10,700 

1,848 

51,55" 


464  | 210 


97 


48,708 


4,594 

445 

464 

97 


5,600 


636 

5,450 

579 

323 

475 

610 

672 

446 

1,001 

428 

658 

977 


12,2  55 


29  2,195 


2,532 

99 

210 

29 


2,870 


19,275 

5,345 

12,255 

2,195 


>9,070 


three  ffStSS,  IS?  in  0^^ one  in^ro^^^Sf  J®'  tlie,  he^din«8  in  this  table,  via. ; 
exclusively  non-Catliolic,  but  with  Romau  CathoUo  anione*  ^ D“bl,n>  with  attendances 

BuMta  with  the  attendance  eaoluelvel,  Eoman  Catholic  and  the  [eai\,  nM.S!°e“°°‘hCT 
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Table  D. — The  following  Table,  compiled  from  returns 
furnished  by  the  Managers  of  schools,  shows  for  each  Province 
and  County  the  amounts  paid  in  (a)  school  fees,  and  (6)  the 
receipts  from  other  sources  of  local  aid,  including  Rates  Contri- 
bution for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1896. 

Note. — In  most  of  the  schools  no  fees  are  charged,  and  in  the  remainder 
only  the  excess  fees  authorised  under  the  Act  of  1892. 


Provinces 
and  Counties. 

Payments  by 
Pupils. 

Other  Local  Aid 
(Including  Rates). 

Total. 

Ulster  : 

Antrim,  .... 
Armagh,  .... 
Cavan,  . 

Donegal,  .... 
Down,  . 

Fermanagh,  . . 

Londonderry,  . 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone,  . 

£ s.  d. 
1,682  11  7 
250  7 5 
Id  0 0 
26  11  2 
906  1 1 7 
68  14  10 
203  4 7 
27  18  0 
222  16  10 

£ s.  d. 

6,160  7 4 * 
1,558  0 5 
991  2 2 
1,219  9 3 
4,697  0 3 
697  0 11 
1,904  17  6 
406  12  8 
2,006  13  7 

£ #.  d. 

7,842  18  11 
1,808  7 10 
1,004  2 2 
1,246  0 5 
5,603  11  10 
765  15  9 
2.108  2 1 
434  10  8 
2,229  10  5 

Total, 

3,401  16  0 

19,641  4 1 

23,043  0 1 

Munster  : 

Clare,  .... 

Cork,  .... 

Kerry,  .... 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

58  16  10 
1,150  0 7 
180  12  1 
313  13  1 
199  6 8 
192  9 9 

560  11  0 
4,526  14  9 
823  0 11 
1,929  9 10 
1,306  7 0 
637  4 7 

619  7 10 
5,676  15  4 
1,003  13  0 
2,243  2 11 
1,505  13  8 
829  14  4 

Total, 

2,094  19  0 

9,783  8 1 

11,878  7 1 

Leinster: 

Carlow,  . 

Dublin,  .... 
Kildare,  .... 
Kilkenny, 

King’s,  . . • 

Longford,  . • * 

Louth,  . ■ V • • 

Meath,  » • • 

Queen’s,  . 

Westmeath, 

Wexford,  . 

Wicklow,  . 

171  6 0 
744  10  9 
98  5 8 
185  17  4 

62  5 7 
91  6 0 

63  3 6 
105  6 6 
25  3 3 
67  18  5 
58  13  10 

110  1 1 

426  16  11 
3,417  15  11 
526  3 9 
697  15  7 
819  8 9 
519  17  4 
628  3 8 
2,193  5 7 
491  10  4 
1,239  18  11 
552  12  9 
1,111  5 9 

598  2 11 
4,162  6 8 
624  9 5 
883  12  11 
88 i 14  4 
611  3 4 
691  7 2 
2,298  12  1 
516  13  7 
1,307  17  4 
611  6 7 
1,221  6 10 

Total,  . 

1,783  17  11 

12,624  15  3 

14,408  13  2 

Connaught: 
Galway,  . . • 

Leitrim,  .... 
Mayo,  . 

Roscommon,  . . 

Sligo,  . 

164  15  7 
19  10  0 
111  0 6 
163  4 7 
85  9 2 

1,159  11  9 
299  5 8 
594  12  6 
519  7 0 
416  16  9 

1,324  7 4 
318  15  8 
705  13  0 
682  11  7 
501  5 11 

Total, 

543  19  10 

2,988  13  8 

3,532  13  6 

Grand  Total, 

7,824  12  9 

45,038  1 1 

52,862  13  10 
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Table  F. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  examined  fdr 
Results  in  the  various  subjects  indicated,  the  number  of  passes',' 
and  the  per-centagps  of  passes  to  the  number  examined: — - ■ 


Class  I., 

„ II., 


Class  I., 

„ II- 

- $■; 
” V?: 

* ya 

” VI., 


Class  I., 

» 


Per- 
centage . 
of  Passes 
to  No. 
of  Pupils 

aminod. 

Subjects 

and 

Classes. 

No.  of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for 

Results 
Fees  in 
Bubjeot. 

No.  of 
Passos 
assigned 
for  an- 
swering 
in 

subject 

Per- 
centage 
of  Passes 
to  No. 
of  Pupils 
ex- 
amined. 

Grammar. 

94-9  Class  III., 


83,192  80,715 
84,949  81,951 
81,012  79,150 
68,513  66,800 
52,495  47,280 
37,693  35,490 
34,560  32,609 

442,414  423,995 


81,012  63,252 
68,513  46,890 
52,495  33,089 
37,693  25,296 
34,560  24,180 


Total,  . . 

274,273 

192,707 

70-2 

Geography. 

••• 

Class  HI.,  . 

„ IV.,  . 

„ Vi.,. 

V3 

” vi.;*.  . 

81,012 

68,513 

52,495 

37,693 

34,560 

66,215 

53,386 

40,050 

27,496 

24,375 

81  *7 
77-9 
76-3 " 
72-9 
70-5 

Total,  . 

274,273 

211,522 

77-1 

— — Agriculture. 
95*8. 

— ■ — Class  IV  , . 

$•>  • . : 

",  vi.; . . 

90-4 

88-7  Total,  . 

86-0 

82-0 

81*9  Book-keeping. 
74-7 

70-9  Class  VL,  . 
— „ . 
84-1  „ VI.,  . . 


29,404  17,878 
23,001  15,291 
16,694  11,739 
16,674  11,570 

85,773  56,478 


11,246  7,894  . 

8,338  5,583 

. 7,059  4,769 

26,643  18,246 


blase  I., 

, ik. 


Needlework. 


93*1 

85*7 

40,364 

36,648 

37,029 

90-8  i 

75-8 

„ HI.,  .. 

39,387 

94-0  : 

74-3 

„ IV.,  . 

33,634 

31,597 

93-9 

82'1 

„ VL, . 

26,104 

23,927 

91-7  | 

, 87-8 

„ Vs., . 

18,906 

17,683 

93*5  \ 

90-3. 

VT 

» VA*»  • 

15,968 

15,080 

. 94-4-  ; 

83-6 

Total,  . 

174,353 

161,965 

92 -9  , 
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Table  G. 

,.T^6  ^ll0W.ing  taWe  sllows  the  number  of  pupils  examined  ii 
Music,  Drawing,  and  Kindergarten,  the  number  of  passes,  and  tit 
per-centages  of  passes  to  the  number  examined  : — 


Class  itt, 

,,  tv„ 

« VI., 

„ v«, 

I,  VL, 


INFANTS : 
OlaflB  L, 
n n„ 
».  Hi., 


Ntjmbbr  Examined. 

Number  of  Passes. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

3 1- 

10,049 

10,789 

8,021 

14,462 

16,796 

13,163 

| 62,406  | 76,847  | 19,426  | 46,864  J 66, 
INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIO. 


ClafiR  V1., 

„ n, 

„ VL, 


4 

2 

207 

278 

646 

211 

280 

646 

6 

1,030 

1,036 

. 9,652 

11,184 

8,604 

10,037 

6,373 

7,463 

4,611 

5,821 

4,063 

6,619 

83,303 

41,014 

12.576 

16,771 

3,643 

5,770 

1,682 

1,551 

131 

96 

18,032 

24,188 

|0S6  | 5 978 

drawing. 


200 

263 

520 

lOO'O 

60-0 

947 

94'2 

96-4 

983 

96-0 

«,0U  71,317  | 26,583  82,110  68,093  79  8 [ 788 

KINDERGARTEN. 


96  227  127  93  220 

24,188  42,220  17, 611  23,620  41,131  97.7  I 97.7 
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STATEMENT  OP  ACCOUNT 

PROM 

1st  APRIL,  1896,  TO  31st  MARCH,  1897, 
SHOWING  THE  FUNDS  AT  THE  DISPOSAL 

OP 


THE  COMMISSIONERS 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  IRELAND, 

AND  HOW  THESE  FUNDS  HAVE  BEEN  DISTRIBUTED. 
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The  following  Statement  of  Account  will  show  the  Funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  in  1896-97,  and  how  they 
have  been  distributed 1 


£ t,  d 

The  balanoe  on  1st  April,  1898, 85,208  7 5' 

Parliamentary  Grant  for  1890-97, 

Ordinary  Grant,  (Original),  . £907,702 

Do.  (Supplementary),  £20,110* 

£927,812 

School  Grant  (Original),  . £255,000 

Do,  (Supplementary),  8,375f 

£258,375 

1,186,187  0 0 

Customs  and  Excise.  i- 

Grant  for  National  Schools  (Act,  1890),  ....  78,000  0 0 

Rates.  ;j  ' • I 

Contributions  from  Rates  by  the  Guardians  of  Poor 
Law  Unions  in  aid  of  Results  Fees  to  Teachers  of 
National  Schools . , 25,214  0 0 


Model  Schools:iPPr°Priati0nS  “Aid- 
School  Fees  received  from  PupilsattendingModel  Schools, 
a portion  of  which  (£763  11s.  3d.)  is  included  in  the 
payments  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Teaohers 
of  these  Schools,  leaving  (£l,g70  18s.  lOd.Vte  be 
appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vote, ... 

Agricultural  Establishments 
Amount  received  by  the  Commissioners  in  Students’ Fees 
and  for  Sales  of  the  Produce  of  their  Model  Farms 
These  receipts  are  appropriated  in  aid  of-the  Vote,  . viz. 
Albert  Establishment  (Griasnevin) : 

Students’  Fees,  . £604  18  4 

Farm  Produce,  . £2,629  11  10 

’ 234  10  2 

Munster  Establishment,  Cork : ’ , 

Students’  Fees,  . £247  16  0 " " 

Farm  Produce,  . £2,047  2 2 

— — ■ £2,294  18  2 

Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department: **" 

Net  Amount  received  for  Books  and  other  School 
aid^the  y°f  *°  ^al:*ona'  ®°hools,  appropriated  in 

Sundry  other  Receipts  in  aid  of  Vote  for  1896-97,  \ j 

„ , „ Miscellaneous. 

Private  Contribution  Fund 

Dividends  on  Legacies  and  Donations  (private  contribu- 
tions)  invested  m Government  Securities,  , 
inent TaX  deductions'  Pa7abIe  to  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 


2,734  10  1 


uiuuuysuue  xo  me  account  of  the  Vote 
of  previous  year  (1895-96),  . 

Stf™£iiPp  Salaries  ’of  Teachers  of  one- 

fo^hPremmms  for  Pensions,  under  Act  42  & 43  Vic., 

PXiXw°!!vIiS"?‘;ce  °'f  Suadl7  Officers  in'serviee  of 

D^oBits^^FarmnStSudents^er!;aUt*^nSU.raI1C8.^0mfan^^ 

Carried  forward,  ... 


6,529-  8 4 ! 


31,034  1 4 
302  3 4 


385  13  8 
1,194  15  0 
841  10  I 


9,450  1 6 

1,270  18  6 
99  0 0 

1,877,451  9 3 


fsad  comequently  not'  iciWiaJ boniTt  Rnd_M°aMtery  Schools  paid  by  ospitatlon  sllowssw  1 
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The  Expenditure  during  the  year  ■was  as  follows ■ 


Office  ih  Dublin  : 

£ s.  d. 

£ i.  d. 

Salaries  and  Wages,  . 

27,308  4 0 

- Travelling  Expenses,  . . , » 

575  6 5 

Legal  Expenses,  . . . " . 

542  12  4 

Rent,  >*•  . • • • 

178  16  10 

Incidental  Expenses,  .... 

153  17  11 

28,758  17  6 

Inspection  ; 

Salaries,  1 . . . 

29,671  19  3 

Travelling  and  Personal  Allowances,  . 

12,779  17  4 

42,431  16  7 

Tsaining  : 

Marlborough-street  Training  College,  . 

10,971  7 5 

Training  Colleges,  under  local  manage- 

roent,  • • • • \ » • 

30,356  0 5 

\ 

41,327  7 10 

Model  Schools : 

Central, 

*4,173  1 1 

Metropolitan,  District,  and  Minor, 

*25,949  18  3 

Retiring  Gratuities  to  Model  School 

Teachers 



Irish  Education  Act  Grant  (1892), 

\ 4,546  17  2 

34,669  16  6 

Obmnabt  National  Schools  : 

\ 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers—] 

Salaries,  £470,363  12s.  id., 

\ 

Results,  £223,334  7s.  9d., 

> 

1947,903  13  3 

Irish  Education  Act  (1892)  Grant, 

£234,205  13s.  2d., 

Workmistresses, 

11,615  16 . 6 

Good  Service  Salaries,  .... 

606  13  * 

Monitors, 

46,708  7 0 

Training  Monitors,  &c. , . 

8,621  17  l\ 

Retiring  Gratuities, 

236  16  9 

Incidental  Expenditure, 

42  10  0 

Free  Grants  of  Books  and  School 

Requisites, 

997  9 7 

Cookery  and  Laundry  Instruction 

\ 

(Temporary),  .... 

322  7 5 

\ 

1,017,055 10  11 

Miscellaneous  : 

\ 

July  Examination  Expenses,  . 

867  10  9 

' 

Organizing  Teachers,  . » 

674  10  11 

~"7 

Commission  to  Local  Postmasters, 

176  0 4 

1,718  2 0 

Carried  forward, 

— 

1,165.981  11  4 

8 Including  the  portion  of  the  School  Fees  (see  page  16)  appropriated  towards  payment  of  the  Teachers 
f Exclusive  of  <61,346  14s.  9J.  from  Loo»l  Taxation  fCustoma  and  Bxoise)  Fund,  gee  page  61, 
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Expenditure  during  tlie  year — conti/nued. 


£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d . 

Brought  forward, 

— 

1,165,981  11  4 

Agricultural  Establishments  : 

General  Superintendence  and  Inspection, 
Albert  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 
„ Farms  and  Gardens,  . 

Munster  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 
„ Farm,  ..... 
Agricultural  Schools,  .... 
„ Gardens, 

„ Classes,  . 

Experiments  on  the  Potato,  . 

638  11  11 
4,175  17  0 
2,558  8 10 
998  16  5 
2,192  13  9 
490  15  3 
251  3 6 

277  12  6 
68  15  0 

11,652  14  2 

Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department: 
Purchase  of  Books  and  other  requisites, 
carriage  of  parcels,  and  materials  for 
packing,  8rc , ..... 

Wages  of  Packers,  &c.,  &c., 

Moieties  of  Rentcharge  of  Teachers'  Re- 
sidences repaid  by  Commissioners,  . 
Private  Contribution  Fund,  Payments  to 
Schools  from 

31,756  16  6* 
702  13  2 

32,459  9 8 
4,120  10  6 

, 

361  5 0 

Convent  and  Monastery  Schools  paid  by 
Capitation  Allowance, 

— 

12,600  0 Of 

Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) : 
Paid  to  Teachers  of  N.  Schools, 

„ Guardians  of  Poor  Law  Unions 
in  aid  of  Poor  Rates, 

Income  Tax  : 

Payments  to  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment of  deductions  for  Income  Tax,  . 

61,346  14  9 
16.356  19  11 

77,703  14  8 
1,191  9 4 

Payment  to  Pension^  Fund  of  amounts 
stopped  from  Quarterly  Salanes  of 
Teachers,  under  the  Act  42  & 43  Vic., 
c.  74,  1879,  . . ... 

9,450  1 6 

Insurance  Premium  paid  over  to  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  . 

_ 

1,270  19  6 

Rates  Contributions  Account  : 

Paid  to  the  Teachers,  . , , . 

,,  ,,  Guardians,  . . . , 

25,614  17  7 
90  0 0 

25,704  17  7 

Sundry  debits  to  the  Vote  for  1895-6, 

— 

329  17  10 

Deposits  returned  to  Students, 

Balance  of  Parliamentary  Vote  of 
1895-96  surrendered, 



88  0 O 

— 

1,605  4 0 

Balance  on  31st  March,  1897, 

. £ 

32,931  15  2 

Total, 

£ 1,377,451  9 3 

• Free  stocks,  amount  £1,241  5s.  id.,  not  included  in  above  sum,  being  charged  to  the  Ordinary  and 
Model  schools,  itc.,  to  which  the  Freo  Grants  wore  made. 

| Special  (Parliamentary)  contribution  boing  the  proportionate  amount  in  respect  of  Convent  and 
Monastery  sohoola  paid  by  capitation  allowance  the  teachers  of  whioh  do  not  reoelre  benefit  from  the 
Teacher**  Pension  Fund  (oWe  Supplementary  Estimate,  class  VI.,  (7J— 22- 2-'W— Paper  83). 
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NAMES  OP  THE  COMMISSIONERS 

OF 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND, 
On  March  81,  1897, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  BATES  OF  THEIB  RESPECTIVE  APPOINTMENTS. 


Year  of 
-Appointment. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Morris,  qggg 

Edmund  G.  Dease,  Esq.,  d.l.,  ......  1880 

Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  d.l,  (Resident  Commissioner. 

18H), 

W.  H.  Newell,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  o.b.,  j.p. I8St3 

J.  Malcolm  Inglis,  Esq.,  j.p.,  . . . . ' qggy 

Sir  Percy  R.  Grace,  Bart.,  d.l.,  ....'!  1888 

James  Morell,  Esq., Iggg 

George  P.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  f.t.c.d.,  f.r.s.,  . . . 1888 

Sir  Henry  Bellingham,  Bart.,  d.l.,  . . . - 1890 

Right  Hon.  Christopher  Palles,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  ! 1890 

Bey.  Henry  Evans,  d.d., I890 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  Bart.,  d.l.,  . . 1891 

His  Honour  Judge  Shaw,  ......  1891 

Rev.  Hamilton  B.  Wilson,  d.d j 189j> 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Wm.  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  . . . 1895 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Wm.  ConynghamLordPlunket,  d.d.,  1895 

Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  j.p., I895 

Wm.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.,  j.p.,  .....  1895 

Edward  Dowden,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  d.o.l.,  , qggg 


N.B.— Section  I.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  herevoith.  The  other 
Sections  are  in  course  of  preparation. 
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Position. 


Subject  of  Report. 


Mr.  Purser,  . 
„ Sullivan, 
„ Eardloy, 


Mr.  SkefQngton, 
„ Semple, 

„ Lelmne, 

„ Rogers, 

Dr.  Steede,  . 
Mr.  O’Connoi-, 

„ O’Reilly, 
M‘Mahon, 


Longford. 

Ttimn 


Tibb9, 


“ Marlborough-street  Train- 
mg  College.” 

1 St.  Patrick's  ” Training  Col- 
lege. 

“Our  Lady  of  Mercy,’’  “Churn 
of  Ireland,"  and  Do  La  Sail 
Training  Colleges. 

Industrial  Instruction. 

Instruction  in  Music, 


Purser, 
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Appendix  to  the  Sixty-third  Report  for  the  Year  189G-7. 


Section  I. — General  Reports  on  the  State  of  Education  in  1896. 


INDEX . 


Name  of  Writer  of  Report. 


Dr.  Alexander^ 


„ Moran,  . 
Mr.  CusBon,  . . 

„ Pedlow, 
Dr.  Beatty,  . 


Welply, 
,,  Headen, 


„ M’Enery, 
„ Shannon, 


Dr.  Bateman, 

Mr.  P.  J.  FitzGerald, 


„ Carroll, 
Stronge, 


Miss  Prendergast, 
Mr.  Goodman, 


Head  Inspector, 


District  Inspector, 
do., 
do., 
do., 


Agricultural  Superii 
Head  Inspector,  . 


Directress  of  Needlework, 
Examiner  in  Music, 


North  Dublin  group  of  Dis 
triots. 

| Galway  do., 


Londonderry 


Belfast  do., 

Ballymena  Difltrlofc, 

Belfast  (South),  do,, 
Nowtownards,  do., 
Downpatrick,  do., 
Ballina,  do., 

Boyle,  do., 

Bailieborough,  do., 
Dundalk  do* 


Mullingar  do., 

Galway  do., 

Dublin,  No.  3,  do., 
Listowol  do., 

Atliy  do,, 

Kilkenny  do., 

Limeriok,  do., 

Millsireot,  do., 


Agricultural  Instruction, 
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do  not  hold  themselTesTesponslwe^o^^  fteports  on 

searcr,o8n.x.do  theyfeei  caiifid  “pon  *>  ^sssa^‘ss?S5gi*f 


Mr.  Purser 
Head 


Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Gentlemen, — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  group  of  districts  Inmdor- 
assigned  to  me  for  supervision,  and  the  same  Inspectors  remain  in  Dnb!i!L 
Dublin  SV  Mr'  Hynes  haS  8uoeeeded  Dr-  Moran  in  the  North 

During  the  past  year  I was  able  to  hold  fewer  school  examinations 
than  usual,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  official  work  (mainly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Training _ Colleges  and  the  Teachers' Examinations), 
and  to  my  having  the  full  amount  of  leave  to  which  I was  entitled 
in  addition  to  ordinary  visits  and  examinations  it  is  part  of  my  duty’ 
with  a , view  of  promoting  uniformity  of  standard,  to  examine  some 
schools  immediately  before  or  after  the  District  Inspectors.  Those  chock 
examinations  held  by  me  showed  a very  close  approximation  of  mark- 
mg ; and  this  coupled  with  absence  of  complaints  may  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  proof  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  teste  applied. 

The  compulsory  clauses  of  the  last  Education  Act  are  still  in  force  Compulsory 
only  m lullamore  and  arrenpoint,  where  they  have  produced  but  a ^auseB 
moderate  effect.  As  I have  already  stated,  these  clauses,  to  be  iust  Iri,-h  E.du‘ 
appear  to  me  to  require  the  removal  of  inefficient  schools  or  teachers” 
from  the  Board’s  list,  and  the  providing  of  suitable  houses,  with  such 
out-office  accommodation  as  is  demanded  by  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  decency,  and  with  proper  means  of  heating  in  cold  weather. 

How  these  are  to  be  provided  it  is  not  for  mo  to  suggest ; but  with  the 
present  excessive  number  of  schools  in  many  localities  the  Commis- 
sioners should  not,  in  my  opinion,  tolerate  the  existence  of  National 
schools  without  offices,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances 
and  should  refuse  to  pay  salary  for  winter  months  unless  adequate  fires 
for  heating  the  school-room  are  provided.  It  is  not  an  extravagant 
supposition  that  a large  part  of  the  sickness  among  the  children  of  the 
country  is  brought  on  by  badly  ventilated  school-houses  combined  with 
want  of  due  warmth  in  wet  and  cold  weather. 

Though  a considerable  number  of  new  school-houses  have  been  built  TheSchool- 
especially  in  Dublin,  I regret  that  I cannot  report  much  improvement  houses, 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  schools.  They  are  usually  bare  and 
ugly  outside  (and  this  applies  to  those  built  by  the  State  as  well  as  by 
local  parties),  without  any  ornamentation  or  greenery  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  dull  grey  walls,  and  inside  are  as  staring  white  as 
the  dust  of  months  will  allow  them  to  be.  There  are  of  course  happy 
exceptions,  but  so  long  as  greater  importance  is  not  attached  to  these 
matters  general  improvement  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  One  eye-sore 
might  easily  be  removed  from  the  school-room  by  sending  every  year  a 
clean  unmounted  copy  of  all  the  tablets  required  to  be  suspended.  A 
great  deal  of  abuse  has  been  lavished  on  the  results  system,  some  of  it 
quite  undeservedly,  and  mainly  by  those  who  have  perverted  it.  One  * 

real  defect  of  it  as  applied  to  Ireland  is  that  it  ignores  a tendency  of 
human  nature  to  work  for  what  will  bring  in  a profit  and  to  neglect 
other  matters  not  specially  paid  for.  No  credit  is  given  by  the  present 
system  for  cleanliness,  neatness,  or  ornamentation  of  house  and 
premises ; none  for  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children ; 
none  for  the  educative  example  of  decency  and  order,  so  these  are 
naturally  neglected  in  a greater  or  less  degree  by  all  but, very  cons 
scientious  teachers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  conscience  will 
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awake  to  the  necessity  of  local  control  exercising  its  manifest  duties  as 
Education,  weh  a3  ita  rights.  In  this  connexion  I may  again  refer  to  the  necessity 
— of  a guarantee  for  repairs  being  given  before  a grant  to  build  new  vested 
Seai  ncr'  school-houses  is  sanctioned. 

inspector,  The  present  programme  with  slight  modifications  has  now  been  in : 
Dublin  force  for  many  years.  Its  requirements  are  no  doubt  nominally  higl. 

Require-  but  so  many  of  them  are  comparatively  optional  and  so  many  either 
meuta  of  largely  neglected  or  very  imperfectly  attempted,  that  the  programme 
grammePr0'  °annot  be  held  to  be  really  representative  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  . 
schools.  I cannot  refrain  from  referring  here  to  what  appears  to  me 
bad  policy — that  of  lowering  the  standard  for  “passing,"  especially  in 
the  junior  classes,  because  the  nominal  standard  of  proficiency  for  the 
senior  classes  is  high-allowing,  for  example,  a pass  in  spelling  in 
Second  Class  to  a child  who  misses  six  words  out  of  ten  is  unsafe 
factory ; and  promoting  a child  from  Third  Class  who  has  no  proper 
grasp  of  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  is  equally  objectionable.  A 
“ stiffening  ” of  the  lower  class  tests  with  a general  modification  of  the 
requirements  for  senior  class  would  appear  to  he  a preferable  course  f 
This  might  involve  the  spending  of  a year  longer  in  the  junior 
classes  or  Fourth,  which  would  be  no  disadvantage  if  the  work  were 
more  thorough. 

It  is  perhaps  allowable  on  pedagogic  grounds  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the  present  programme.  Besides  laying  down  the  amount  of  profi- 
ciency to  he  looked  for,  the  object  which  the  teacher  should  sot  before : 
his  mind  ought  also  to  be  given.  Besides  cultivating  tho  religious 
sentiments,  the  object  of  education  should  be  to  develop  all  tho  mental  f 
faculties— to  train  the  powers  of  observation  and  attention,  the  feelings, 
the  reasoning  faculty,  the  conscience,  and  the  will.  These  objects  f 
cannot  he  attained  if  the  whole  instruction  of  tho  children  consists  in 
words  understood  imperfectly  or  not  at  all,  and  if  their  minds  are  not 
exercised  on  things  so  as  to  give  them  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  what  these  words  mean.  Now  to  take  the  first  subject  in  our  t 
programme — Beading,  most  teachers  suffer  from  not  having  a definite  I 
object  before  them  except  the  doubtful  one  of  getting  through  tie  § 
required  number  of  pages  within  tho  twelve  months.  Then  again, 
the  Reading  hooks  are  not  as  suitable  as  they  might  bo.  To  arrest  the : 
observation  and  attention  of  the  children  the  lessons  should  be  interest  ft 
mg , they  should  he  fairly  within  the  mental  compass  of  the  children, " 
both  in.  language  and  matter — a little  above  their  presont  state  of- 
cultivation,  hut  only  a little.  I do  not  think  tho  fragmentary  sentence! 


1 ■ ■ rAf,  Book  answer  these  requirements,  and  expect  “ Wliat  is  ai 

shield  % conveys  as  little  meaning  to  the  average  pupil  as  “ A flail  is  used ' 


to  part  the  gram  from  the  straw  ” does  to  a city  child)  The  little  storM 
at  the  end  of  the  book  are  better,  for  what  interests  children,  especially 
the  very  young,  are  little  narratives,  and  of  these  the  First  Book  should 
be  mainly  composed.  An  occasional  straying  into  dissyllables  or  longs 
words  really  causes  no  difficulty,  quite  as  little  as  monosyllables  (many; 
ot  them  irregular)  as  anyone  can  test  for  himself 

gam,  in  the  senior  classes  the  Fourth  Book  contains  unconnected, 
extracts  from  Surgeon  Parke’s  book  on  the  Stanley  expedition  ; lesson!;. 


m ,1  „ wuwmuy  OAUCUiUIUIl  . 

on  Iruth  that  are  meant  for  parents,  and  which,  if  understood  by  iM 
ennt/-611’  1,™uId,m?'ke  them  Prig3  or  hypocrites.  The  Fifth  Read# 


_i  • , , „ «;muwiuoo,  JLJ.U3  X AA  VA  A lliOOUV*  -- 

contains  extracts  from  a Blue  Book  on  Irish  Fisheries,  probably 
interesting  to  children  as  some  pages  of  statistics  from  Thom’s  Dire#; 

contfms  less°n3  on  Electric  Light,  with  talk  of  batteries,  wMfrJf 
probably  not  one  male  teacher  in  three,  or  one  female  teacher  in  fifty  ‘ 
could  give  any  intelligent  explanation  of.  All  such  using  of  word! 
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without  a definite  meaning  is  necessarily  very  injurious  to  the  develop-  Jteports  on 
ment  of  the  children’s  intelligence,  and  renders  it  nearly  impossible  to  the  Sta.te  of 
produce  intelligent  reading  among  a class  of  children  whose  knowledge  Educa<aop- 
of  literature  is  mainly  confined  to  the  School  Readers.  No  inducement  §r-  Purser> 
to  attempt  anything  better  than  mere  mechanical  reading  has  been  inspector , 
hitherto  held  out  to  the  teachers,  and  this  combined' with  the  difficulty  Dublin, 
of  the  subject  matter  has  led  to  neglect  of  explanation,  so  that  though  — " 

pupils  may  read  the  words  with  fair  correctness  they  have  in  general 
no  notion  of  what  they  are  reading  about.  The  repetition  of  poetry 
labours  under  the  same  defects.  I doubt  if  in  one-tenth  of  the  schools 
a person  who  did  not  know  the  lessons  could  in  the  least  understand 
what  the  pupils  read  or  recite,  especially  if  they  were  placed  half  way 
down  the  schoolroom.  But  so  long  as  Inspectors  are  bound  by  the 
present  mechanical  rules  of  examination  they  can  do  little  to  cure  these 
defects.  If  the  object  to  be  arrived  at  were  clearly  laid  down,  and  the 
examiner  allowed  to  test  its  attainment  in  any  reasonable  way  with 
suitable  Readers  there  would  soon  be  a marked  improvement  in  reading. 

Geography  is  another  subject  in  which  the  programme  appears  Geography, 
unsatisfactory.  We  begin  in  Third  Class  with  the  Map  of  the  World ; 
we  require  children  to  know  names  (words  again  !)  of  oceans,  gulfs, 
bays,  of  continents,  islands,  countries,  <fec.,  but  it  is  not  until  they  are 
leaving  Fourth  Class  that  they  are  required  to  know  the  meanings  of 
these  terms,  and  even  then  this  instruction  is  almost  optional,  as  it  is  only 
a “ sub-head.”  . In  no  case  are  the  pupils  required  to  know  this  practi- 
cally and  intelligently  as  they  might  if  they  were  taught  them  observa- 
tionally.  It  is  said  they  begin  abroad  with  the  schoolroom.  This  is 
only  half  correct.  The  real  first  step  is  the  schoolground  and  what 
can  be  seen  from  it.  This  is  rational.  Probably  a couple  of  years 
could  with  advantage  be  spent  in  teaching  what  can  be  seen  and 
reached  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school-house.  City 
schools  may  present  a little  difficulty,  but  by  allowing  a teacher  to 
take  liis  classes  out  now  and  then  some  difficulties  would  be  overcome. 

The  present  course  of  geography,  consisting  of  a knowledge  of  names, 
is  of  little  or  no  educational  value.  Geographical  lessons  in  the 
Readers  would  be  very  useful,  especially  if  well  illustrated. 

To  refer  to  other  specific  subjects  of  programme — Penmanship  is,  in  Penman- 
general,  fairly  good.  The  selection  of  copy  books  supplied  is  perhaps  sWP* 
unnecessarily  large  and  confusing.  The  ordinary  school  exercises  are 
seldom  characterised  by  neatness,  and  are  often  very  imperfectly 
corrected,  to  which  in  many  cases  may  be  traced  the  pupil’s  failure  in 
spelling  and  grammar.  It  is  a misfortune  that  penmanship  and  letter- 
writing should  be  combined  in  the  senior  classes  ; any  such  combina- 
tion of  subjects  (reading  and  explanation  for  instance)  with  a 
payment  of  a fee  for  a minimum  proficiency  leads  to  a neglect  of  one 
or  both  subjects. 

Spelling  as  a rule  is  fair  in  the  lowest  and  highest  classes,  but  not  Spelling, 
good  in  Third  and  Fourth.  The  knowledge  of  Grammar  is  of  little 
practical  value. 

Arithmetic,  always  a favourite  subject  in  Irish  National  schools,  Arithmetic, 
continues  to  receive  much  attention,  but  the  proficiency  is  merely 
mechanical.  Set  a First  Class  child  36,  47,  58,  under  each  other  and 
he  will  probably  add  them  correctly  ; ask  him  to  write  down  36,  7, 

105,  and  he  will  probably  fail  to  place  them  correctly,  and  add  them  ; 
ask  the  class  “ If  there  were  25  sheep  in  one  field  and  17  in  another, 
how  many  sheep  were  in  both  fields  1 ” they  will  not  know  what  to  lo 
with  the  two  numbers.  If  the  children  are  very  smart  they  will  proceed 
to  count  from  25  up  to  42,  otherwise  they  will  probably  write  17  after  25 

fZ 
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on  their  elates  and  show  up  the  answer  as  2,517  ; and  some  will  even 
proceed  to  subtract  17  from  25.  Even  in  Fourth  Class  it  is  quite 
common  to  find  pupils  taking,  or  trying  to  take,  the  greater  number 
from  the  less  if  the  subtrahend  is  given  first  and  the  difference  of  two 
numbers  asked.  A more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  simple  rules  and 
the  solution  of  easy  problems  requiring  a little  thought  should  be 
expected  from  pupils  before  they  pass  into  Fourth  Class.  An  under- 
standing  of  the  rationale  of  the  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic  would 
perhaps  he  more  useful  than  a superficial  knowledge  of  higher  “ rules." 

Agricultural  teaching  remains  as  a rule  unpractical.  A monthly 
calendar  of  farm  and  garden  operations,  with  a reference  to  the  pages 
of  the  book  where  they  are  described  would  be  a useful  addition  to  the 
Agricultural  Reading  Book.  The  teachers  should  always  connect  the 
lessons  from  this  hook  with  the  practical  work  on  the  lands  around  the 
school,,  and  tako  every  opportunity  of  making  the  pupils  use  their 
observing  faculties.  Collections  of  specimens  (grasses,  corn,  young 
plants  of  cabbage,  turnip,  (fee.,  as  well  as  seeds,  and  farm  pests)  should  I 
be  made  and  encouraged  by  every  means.  Beyond  maps,  slates,  and  ■ 
books  there  is  seldom  any  attempt  made  to  provido  the  schools  with 
useful  and  desirable  apparatus.  Agriculture  is  now  taught  in  all  . 
country  , and  village  schools  under  masters,  sometimes  also  in  thoBe 
under  mistresses,  and  in  a few  large  town  schools ; in  the  last  mentioned 
Case  the  teaching  is  as  agriculture  not  worth  the  feo. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  to  some  extent.  Where  the  Inspector  ex-  f; 
amines  practically  some  advantage  is  gained  from  this  subject  The  ' 
“sets”  are  seldom  as  neatly  written  out  as  they  should  bo,  and  the  : 
order  in  which  the  entries  are  sometimes  made  points  to  the  imnroner 
use  of  a key.  r 1 

needlework  receives  a fair  amount  of  useful  teaching,  and  in  all  casw 
a full  hour  a day  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  Teachers  and  monitora  I 
generally  show  fair,  proficiency  at  the  July  examination,  and  the  [ 
wholesale  condemnation  of  a large  school  or  whole  district  is  sometimes  - 
based  on  a single  specimen  of  needlework.  It  would  be  an  advantage  ? 
if  monitors  and  pupils  had  to  show  at  the  annual  examinaS  I 

tlf  T*  f°Ithe  Fe".  Tlle  teata  M down  for  the  i 
guidance  of  the  Inspectors  at  the  results  examinations  are  very  inode- 
quate  J every  pupil  should  be  required  to  do  all  the  new  work  prescribed  1 

Th^Lla3«toS®  j®r^h  \s™Ple  of  some  work  from  a prerious  class, 
The  alternative  industrial  scheme  is  gradually  dying  out;  it  is  still  fairly  i 

3S5?i vs&tst  I 

s&si  *** " t 

. The  infant,  classes  continue  to  have  little  beyond  spelling  and  read-  ? 
mg  of  the  primer.  There  is  a little  writing  and  counting  in  some  caM  1 
but  conversational  lessons,  singing  drill  n-nd  oh  rin&  m some  cases‘  f 
It  would  bo  fn  v,™  j.1  **  n®’  . ' anci  sucil  like  are  very  rare.  $ 
the  eUal!*  w*  7 these  f^^ents  distinctly  mentioned  m # 

separate  infant  depmtmlnfc  “ aU  sohools  haTinS  4 

thJSltS1*  ^ about  ofie-sixth  of  the  schools— generally  or 
in  many  others  creditable  ieTpf°^.ciency  m some  eases  is  excellent,  and  f 
and  refining  effect  a-nd  ia  A ^eve  mere  ear  singing  has  a valuable  [ 
SZ  ?ndn  “ d<f6mnS  of  encouragement.  During  a visit  r 

rencte^g  oTasOTgT^asSiaStiaUiil+if  5 ^6arned  that  true  and^orrect 
rendering  of  songs  was  nearly  .all  that  was  attempted  there,  and  yet  L 
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Germans  have  the  reputation  of  being  far  more  musical  than  we  are.  Report,  on 
J.t  is  a compulsory  subject  in  their  training  colleges,  and  I heard  t,lc  s“a  »f 
some  concerted  pieces  rendered  with  much  taste  by  trained  teachers 
■Wim  were  m the  Leipzig  Institution  for  manual  trainin'*  -Vr.  Purser, 

Drawing  is  taught  in  about  one-twelfth  of  the  schools  of  the  circuit.  £Lr 
The  proficiency  is  not  in  general  good,  but  it  should  not  in  my  opinion  Dublin 
be  condemned  as  worthless  on  that  account.  The  teaching  of  it  even  — 
imperfectly  develops  attention  and  observation  and  trains  the  eye  and  Drwi,ls- 
hand.  Geometrical  drawing  and  plan  drawing  with  scale 
and  ruler  ought  to  be  included  in  our  course,  also  the 
j . cnquis  c6t<>.  Drawing  so  far  is  confined  to  freehand 

drawing  from  the  flat.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  Germany 
the  pupils  draw  from  the  round  (object-drawing)  from  the  beginning  ; 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  Drawing  is  a compulsory  subject 
there  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the  school  course  (eight 
years)  • in  the  smaller  country  schools  nothing  beyond  freehand  is 
required ; and  even  in  the  higher  class  primary  schools,  such  as  are 
tound  in  large  cities,  it  is  only  during  the  last  two  years  that  object 
drawing  is  taken  up ; and  in  girls’  schools  even  less  is  required. 

Allowing  a reduced  fee  for  this  subject  if  taught  by  an  uncertificated 
teacher  might  lead  to  its  more  general  introduction  into  our  schools, 
and  to  its  early  requirement  as  a compulsory  subject  for  teachers’  classi- 
fication  certificate. 

. ?tll6r  U extras  ” taught  are  algebra  and  geometry  in  boys’  schools  : £tbor 
instrumental  music,  sewing  machine,  theoretical  domestic  economy,  fishes, 
and  practical  cookery  in  girls’  schools.  In  town  schools  some  of  these 
subjects  are  largely  and  usefully  taught. 

The  only  other  subject  I need  refer  to  is  handicraft.  It  is  fairly 
well  taught  to  the  Queen’s  Scholars  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training 
College ; to  a very  few  boys  in  the  Kildare  Place  National  School,  and 
in  Swords  Male  National  School  with  moderate  results.  Outside  my 
own  circuit  I have  seen  an  excellent  class  in  Bray  (in  connection  with 
Bray  Bridge  National  School),  where  woodwork  is  properly  taught  on 
educational  principles.  " ^ 

Last  autumn  I spent  my  vacation  in  the  Leipzig  School  for  Manual  Iiai.fc  .to 
Training,  and  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  give  here  some  particulars  College  for 
about  this  institution.  Manual 

This  mstitution.  called  a Teachers’  Training  College  for  Manual  ^tru.ctioQ> 
Instruction  is  designed  to  fit  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  to  introduce  **  S 
manual  subjects  into  their  schools.  Until  some  change  of  hours  and 
lessening  of  the  curriculum  are  brought  about  such  instruction  will 
almost  necessarily  have  to  be  confined  in  German  schools  to  free  after- 
noons , of  which  there  are  generally  two  in  the  week  \ as  ordinary  school 
work  begins  at  seven  in  the  morning  (eight  in  winter)  and  goes  on 
until^  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  a break  of  two  or  three  hours 
at  midday  for  dinner.  The  manual  subjects  taught  in  this  institution 
are : — 

(a.\  Kindergarten  work,  or  preparatory  grade  of  manual  training ; 

(b.)  Cardboard  or  pasteboard  work ; 

(c.)  Woodwork  (carpentry),  with  a sub-division  for  work  suitable 
for  farm  or  country  purposes ; 

(d.)  Chip-carving  (a  sort  of  wood-carving) ; 

(e.)  Metal  work,  with  a sub-division  similar  to  that  for  woodwork ; 

( f ) Clay  modelling ; to  which  are  added  short  courses  in  garden- 
ing and  glass  work  during  part  of  the  summer  training 
terms. 
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The  teachers  in  this  college  are  all  skilled  workmen,  and  some  are 
real  artists.  The  whole  is  under  the  able  paedagogic  direction  of  Dr, 
Woldemar  Gcetze,  an  enthusiastic  advocate  for  manual  training,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life’s  work,  and  to  whom  the  success  of  this  i 
college  is  mainly  due.  Until  last  year  work  was  carried  on  in 
make-shift  rooms,  but  in  autumn,  1896,  the  classes  met  in  the 
spacious  and  fully  appointed  workshops  of  the  very  handsome 
house  built  for  the  college  by  the  municipality  of  Leipzig. 
Every  year  there  are  four  terms  of  five  weeks  each,  the  first  . 
beginning  in  the  latter  half  of  April,  and  the  last  ending  in  the  first  ■ 
half  of  October.  Owing  to  the  convenience  of  summer  holidays  the  two 
summer  courses  are  best  attended,  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  students 
putting  in  an  appearance,  a large  proportion  of  them  from  England.  Most 
of  the  teachers  who  come  to  the  college  are  men,  hut  there  are  always  a 
few  women  for  whose  convenience  and  comfort  ample  arrangements  are 
made.  The  term  I attended  was  from  7th  September  to  9th  October, 
and  the  subjects  I took  up  (only  two  can  he  taken  in  any  term)  were  1 
cardboard  work  and  chip-carving.  The  class  consisted  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  teachers ; nearly  all  took  up  cardboard  work  ; nearly 
half  were  at  chip-carving,  and  another  half  at  carpentry,  the  few  others 
being  at  metal  work.  The  cardboard  work  is  specially  suitable  for 
teachers,  as  an  immensity  of  useful  school  apparatus  for  concrete  object  ' 
teaching  can  be  fashioned  from  cardboard,  such  as  geometrical  figures, 
solids,  measures  of  capacity,  as  well  as  simple  arrangements  for  giving  j 
ocular  proof  of  geometrical  problems  (for  instance,  of  Euclid  I.,  15  f'V 
I.,  32 ; II.,  4,  &c.)  A regular  course  of  objects  to  be  made  is  laid; 
down,  each  one  having  a definite  aim  and  difficulty  of  its  own.  These 
are  sufficiently  extensive  to  require  nearly  the  full  five  weeks  by  the;  v 
most  expert,  and  tax  the  exertions  of  the  slower  workers  to  the  utmost  ‘ 
to  finish  within  the  time.  The  necessary  tools  and  materials,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  provided  free  in  the  institution ; those  that  liavo  to  be’  : ; 
bought  cost  only  a few  shillings.  The  necessary  fittings  for  the  chiji'(| 
carving  room  comprise  suitable  tables,  squares,  rules,  vices,  r.r.d  a few 
chisels  and  files.  The  materials  are  almost  limited  to  a little  wood, 
especially  soft  wood,  such  as  alder.  , ;j 

Eor  cardboard  work  tables,  flat  beech  hoards  for  cutting  on,  heavy’ ; 
iron  squares  and  rulers,  glue  pots  and  a screw  press,  are  tlio  principaH. 
apparatus  necessary,  in  addition  to  measuring  rules,  scissors,  and  a i 
knife.  The  materials  are  more  extensive  than  for  chip-carving ; they  1 
include  pasteboard  and  cardboard  of  various  thickness,  paper  and  cloth, ; 
of  various  kinds  and  colours.  Thq  cost  of  the  necessary  apparatus  (ex-’  > 
elusive  of  materials)  for  setting  up  a class  of  fifteen  pupils  is  about  £1 : 
for  chip-carving,  and  £6  for  cardboard  work.  This  does  not  include1  j 
the  cost  of  work  tables. 

The  hours  of  instruction  in  this  institution  are  from  7 o’clock  in  the  ’ . 
morning  to  12  noon,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  from  2 to  6 o’clock;) 1 
except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  the  afternoon  work  is  i, 
limited  to  an  hour’s  theoretical  instruction  in  the  shape  of  a lecture.  } 's 

The  fees  are  moderate,  25s.  a week,  for  which  one  is  supplied  with:’ 
all  necessary  materials,  and  the  use  of  nearly  all  tools. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  every  one  who  successfully  finishes  the  course  | 
laid  down,  receives  a certificate  of  competency  to  teach  the  subjects’  he 
has  learnt. 

The  training  given  to  hand  and  eye  by  the  two  subjects  I took  up 
(chip-carving  and  cardboard  work)  is,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  useful' 
(See  also  Appendix  A.) 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

To  return  to  our  own  schools  and  teachers,  I believe  .the  latter  are 
an  earnest  and  attentive  body,  and  do  a fair  amount  of  useful  work  in 
their  schools,  often  under  great  difficulties.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  large  a proportion  of  the  teachers  put  to  little  advantage  their  long 
leisure  hours,  read  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  newspapers,  make  no 
preparation  for  the  work  that  lies  before  them,  and  altogether  have  a 
very  low  standard  of  what  constitutes  a teacher’s  duties.  Their  journals, 
by  discussing  educational  problems,  might  do  something  to  remedy  this ; 
and  some  good  results  may  be  expected  from  the  teachers’  revised  pro- 
gramme. As  this  latter  has  not  yet  come  into  operation  I need  not  refer 
to  it  further  at  present,  but  I hope  the  possibility  of  being  promoted  to 
the  highest  class  in  the  Board’s  service  on  proved  merit  as  school-keepers 
will  lead  to  improved  work. 

A school  programme  that  would  aim  at  perhaps  less  knowledge  but 
more  mental  culture,  might  be  productive  of  greater  educational 
advantage,  especially  in  the  case  of  schools  having  only  one  teacher, 
that  is  the  great  majority  of  the  schools.  Some  arrangement  by  which 
there  would  be  less  sub-division  of  classes  would  be  desirable.  As  a 
slight  step  in  that  direction  I would  suggest,  that  as  far  as  reading  is 
concerned  there  should  be  only  one  fifth  and  one  sixth  class,  that  is, 
that  both  stages  of  these  classes  should  read  the  same  half  of  their  book 
in  alternate  years. 

The  present  system  of  paying  the  teachers  cannot  commend  itself  to 
anyone,  and  requires  simplification.  So  far  as  possible  a good  plan 
should  include  increments  for  length  of  service,  and  be  based  on  some 
principle  that  avoids  temptations  to  fraud.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
present  system ; and  though  many  cases  of  wrong  returns  and  entries 
in  the  account  books  may  be  due  to  accident,  many  others  are  clearly 
due  to  fraudulent  intent. 

The  monitors,  from  whose  ranks  our  supply  of  teachers  is  mainly  re- 
cruited, are  on  the  whole  a meritorious  body,  and  are  in  general  fairly 
prepared  during  their  period  of  service.  "With  the  higher  standard  of 
method  now  laid  down  for  teachers  a corresponding  improvement  in  the 
monitors  may  be  looked  for. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  school-work  of  the  circuit,  my  duties  embrace 
the  supervision  and  examination  of  a number  of  training  colleges. 
A separate  report  on  these  is  furnished  herewith. 

The  Model  schools  under  my  supervision  are  Howry,  West  Dublin, 
Parsonstown,  and  Enniscorthy.  Owing  to  urgent  work  elsewhere  I 
was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  annual  examination  of  the  first  three  of 
these,  but  I have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  satisfying  myself  that 
their  progress  is  quite  satisfactory.  Enniscorthy  is  conducted  with 
fair  success,  and  last  examination  showed  improvement  on  previous 
years.  The  houses  are  maintained  in  good  repair. 

So  far  as  I have  had  opportunity  of  observing,  the  managers  with 
few  exceptions  take  fair  interest  in  their  schools ; cases  do  occur,  but 

^they  are  rare,  where  managers  never  visit.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
that  local  funds  should  be  available  for  repairing  school-houses  and 
furniture,  renewing  maps  and  other  requisites,  and  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  fuel  for  the  winter  months 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

3rd  April,  1897, 

The  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 

(See  Appendices  A and  B herewith.) 
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Some  Notes  on  German  Schools. 


A.  Purser,  Head  Inspector,  24th  October,  1896, 

Compulsory 

attendance  The  mam  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  for  eight  school  years 
years”  Preva,ils  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  hours  of  attendance 
programme  of  instruction,  position  and  payment  of  teachers,  school 
fees,  &c.,  vary  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Even  as  regards 
requirement  of  eight  school  years,  there  is  not  absolutely  uniformity  4- 
for  in  exceptional  cases  in  Prussia  pupils  can  be  absolved  from  further  • 
attendance  after  seven  years,,  and  in  Brunswick  nine  years’  attendance  >' 
is  compulsory.  A guide  from  Harzburg,  in  the  latter  country,  who 
accompanied  me  for  a day  in  the  Harz  mountains,  told  me  that  every 
parent  in  the  Harzburg  school  district  had  to  pay  30s.  a year  for  school 
purposes,  and  that  this  amount  was  quite  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  Ins  children  in  attendance.  My  sojourn  was  in  Leipzig,  so  any 

Saxony  1 011  German  SohooIs  re£er  maiuly  to  those  of 

^ is  different  to  ow  ! 


tion  of  t „ 4. Germany  is  quite  different  to  ours, 

population.  . °_W11S  (10,000  inhabitants  and  upward)  are  much  more  common 

than  m Ireland,  and  the  rest  of  the  mmmnnif.v litm/i 


. ,,  ° . V 'r  upward)  are  much,  more  common 

than  m Ireland,  and  the  rest  of  the  community  lived  in  villages,  isolated  f 
hemses  bemg  very  rare  except  in  Westphalia  and  in  mountainon,  \ 
regions.  School  attendance  therefore  becomes  a much  more  simple  : 

‘HI®  ITle’  a 3cb°o1  ,mS  t0  bo  bui,t  in  «<fi' 

v Wfi  d atffln?ed+  ,by  the  0,u1ldren  of  that  village.  Where  two  § 
villages  are  sufficiently  near  each  other  they  may  unito  to  have  a 

6 SaX°n  'T’  § 9’  SGCt'  it^lo'wn  that  • 

f h ?1.  • • • must  have  a distinct  and  dearly  bounded  , 

the  ?nldvt10t/  wblcb  .Tyrexteild  OY0r  seTeral  Pla0e3  (villages,  ,tc.), 

SaSSK ; A; — *?•  **  v4  • : 


«« — k ssss,  sacs 


which  km™, ; r V < raams  G4  miloa,  in  estimating 

cTnstwd^’  r?  t-and  fl-rateIy  W*  houses  are  not  to  be  ' 

considered.  The  regulation  of  districts  is  a State  affair  Every  r 

obliged  to  provide  sufficient  school  accommodation/  i 

Xuate  stff  t i 6rh  re!ldenC6  (°r  “ allowance  for  rent)  1 

does  State  ere  tJ?e  coram™%  is  unable  to  provide  all  1 

aoes  the  State  step  in  and  give  assistance,  limited  to  300  marks  (.£15) 
for  each  certificated  teacher,  and  150  (£7  in„i  Zr ^ 

<» I 


elision  ttPl?  ifat-°nal  S^°01  inStrU0ts  the  Pupils  ® two  or  more" 
tongue,  with 

St8  com^i 1 Sr^ 

BX  aSTnr*  -eogmp  I'n&0-}’  Natm'al  Hiatol-y. 

where  the  D m&’  and  Gymnastics  (including  drill),  and 

The  cau  be  made,  Needlework  foi  girls, 

teacher  must  notli<finore  San  m *£? 

l-»0.  (IToi  minimum  knowledge  of  each 
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subject  see  Appendix  A.)  In  W endic-speaking  parts  both  German  and  Reports  on 
Wendic  reading  are  to  be  taught.  If  the  place  allows  it,  a school  Education^ 
divided  into  more  classes  is  to  be  maintained ; a school  of  three  or  four  . — 
classes,  even  if  it  has  only  120  pupils,  will  require  at  least  two  teachers.  s^UT6tr' 
If  six  or  more  teachers  employed  the  school  must  be  put  under  & Inspector, 
director ; in  smaller  schools  it  is  enough  to  put  the  conduct  of  the  Dublin, 
school  business  in  charge  of  the  senior  teacher. 

(b.)  Middle  schools  differ  from  simple  only  in  the  greater  sub-division 
of  classes,  increase  of  school  hours  (and  school  years  if  necessary),  so 
that  the  course  laid  down  for  simple  schools  may  be  carried  further. 

(c.)  Higher  schools  take  in  other  subjects,  e.g.,  foreign  languages, 
but  without  any  neglect  of  mother  tongue  and  without  pursuing  the 
course  of  a technical  school.  School  years  extend  to  ten.  Both  these 
(5  and  c)  must  be  under  a director.  Ho  class  in  a middle  school  can 
have  more  than  fifty,  and  in  a higher  school  than  forty  children. 

Besides  these  there  are  in  Saxony  Continuation  schools,  which  boys  Continua- 
must  attend  for  three  years  after  leaving  the  National  Schools,  two  hours  tion  schools, 
on  three  evenings  of  the  week. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  “ real  ” schools  and  gymnasien,  in  Other*, 
which  pupils  are  prepared  for  commercial  and  professional  life,  and 
which  correspond  to  our  secondary  and  intermediate  schools — the 
(abiturienten)  leaving  examination  of  the  gymnasien  being  accepted  as 
University  Matriculation.  In  Saxony  there  are  also  two  “Royal” 

Schools,  which  are  boarding  schools  with  free  places,  the  right  of  nom- 
ination to  which  belongs  to  different  localities.  The  Royal  School  in 
Griinma  is  quite  palatial  and  is  altogether  the  finest  school  building  I 
have  ever  seen  : it  cost  £75,000. 

Elaborate  rules  are  laid  down  for  building  schoolhouses  (to  which  in  Hour*,  &c. 
country  places  the  residence  for  senior  teacher  must  be  attached).  A 
doctor’s  certificate  is  required  before  a school  building  is  accepted  as 
satisfactory.  The  space  accommodation  is  about  the  same  as  the 
Commissioners’  requirements,  eighty  cubic  feet  per  pupil.  Sitting 
accommodation  has  to  be  provided  for  all,  as  the  pupils  sit  all  day  at 
literary  work,  except  when  one  stands  up  to  answer  a question. 

In  the  Leipzig  schools  I visited  there  was  a splendid  supply  of 
apparatus,  not  only  maps,  pictures,  &c.,  but  also  models,  casts,  physical 
science  and  mathematical  instruments,  natural  history  objects,  <fec. 

Hone  of  these  were  kept  in  the  schoolrooms,  but  in  one  or  two  special 
rooms  from  which  they  were  taken  before  the  beginning  of  each 
day’s  lessons.  In  the  same  schools  the  children  had  no  secular 
school  books  except  the  following : — a Reader,  a small  book  of 
arithmetic  problems,  an  atlas,  a song-book,  and  some  note  books.  All 
else  was  taught  orally,  and  during  the  lessons  nothing  was  allowed 
to  he  written  in  the  note-books,  except  catch-words  to  serve  as  a cue 
when  writing  a oomposition  on  any  lesson,  or  when  having  a repetition. 

The  Leipzig  Reading  Books  are  not  illustrated  except  for  the  Alphabet 
class.  The  lessons  are  shorter  and  more  varied  in  matter  than  ours. 

For  instance  the  book  used  in  third  and  fourth  years  contains  169  pages 
and  245  lessons  (some  consisting  of  a single  oouplet  or  a few  lines). 

The  first  eleven  lessons  are  for  exercising  pupils  in  reading  the  ordinary 
Latin  or  English  alphabet ; the  previous  books  being  entirely  in  German 
letters.  Then  follow  lessons  on  Spring.  (The  Child  and  School ; 

Spring  in  general ; plants  and  garden  in  Spring  ; animals  in  Spring ; 
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&&meadows-  herds>  &°;i  I’east  of  St-  Jo1111  and  a Churchyard.) 
Education.  A'll™n.  and  Winter,  similarly  split  up. 


ti8dd 


Summer,-  rt  ■ 


Leipzig  contains  four  higher  National  Schools  which  havo  each  an  - ' 
.-rerage  attendance  of  about  700  pupils,  thirteen  *“  Burger  ” Schools 

171  fcT»  ntfon^orinnci  irnnm‘vi»  770  A _ 1 rrorv  i ' 


Ur.  Puner, 

Head  average 

DuUiT’  attendances  Yarying  from ‘780  to  1,530;  and  ‘twenty-seve^ 
— ' ISezirk  Schools,  with  attendances  varying  from  617  to  2 600  W- 

Statistics  Of  nearly  all  between  1,000  and  2,000  ’ ’ C 

Leipzig  ’ 


Leipzig 

schools 


Training. 


, ^-Akl'ge  fne  1 visited  during  the  whole  forenoon  school  had  about 
1,600  children  and  forty  teachers,  each  teaching  in  a separate  room 
I he  number  of  desks  (dual)  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
pupils  present ; the  left  hand  wall  had  all  the  windows  • the  wall 
opposite  had  the  hooks  for  hats,  &c. ; the  wall  which  the  children 
faced  had  two  blackboards  just  beside  the  teacher’s  seat  and  table./  if 
Maps,  pictures,  *c.,  when  required  are  hung  on  an  easel.  The  middle 
or  each  ceiling  had  a diagram  showing  the  points  of  the  compass  The 
rooms  are  warmed  by  pipes,  and  in  each  is  a thermometer  so  placed’  I 
that  it  can  he  read  from  the  passage  outside.  At  least  three  schools1  I 
have  baths  on  the  premises ; and  all  pupils  have  facilities  for  getting 
baths.  Every  school  has  a large  gymnasium,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 

NflHnr.f'Vf6  ^SIfmrnS- °f-  1895  tlle  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
Nationai  Schools  of  Leipzig  was  54,800;  at  the  end  of  the  year  T1 

1 0*9 °d  i 4063'  ^ ?taff  °011Sisted  0f  41  dk“tors, 

1,049  certificated  and  138  provisionally  classed  teachers  (41  and  17 

respectively,  being  women),  and  150  teachers  of  special  subjects! 
including  1 04  workmistresses.  The  directors  do  not  teach,  but  oxemise 
a general  superintendence,  and  in  conference  with  the  teachers  lay  ' 
down  the  school  plan  for  each  year.  Each  teacher  has  only  a division  i 
of  a class  for  the  whole  year.  In  some  schools  ho  goes  on  with  the  • 

S, She  same  f thelr  °0Ul'80’  in  °^0VS  he  continues 

employed  “S  f°r  years'  No  monitora  OT  teachers  are 

All  ordinary  teachers  have  been  through  a training  college  and  a 
considerable  number  through  a university.  A s3t  mafente  a 

s1xrstiatearftrrtetHWS  t™1*  ***-  aad  ™st  spend 
complete  ^ admlsslon  to  he  must  have  a 

National  ScCl  SThf  n couTOf^d  for  the  highest  class  in  the 
ationai  School.  The  college  is  divided  into  six  classes  none  of  which 

call  th^^  The  Trl®  'Por%t^a  25  students  (Queen’s  Scholars,  as  we 
students  of  whi^onTf fw° ^ at  ®rm’ma>  ^hich  1 visited,  had  185 
for  all  ’it  was  nlain/  f 7 resldent>  as  the  house  was  too  small 
all  equal  to  ihTJ * funalhefv and  “ the  director  told  mo  not  at 

&X&ZEXS2  T1- 

bX)11  “ ’'’’T?*"7  : *l»,  the  usual  gyBrnM^um  iriim- 

supervision  over  the Ttudents  i t ,h°ua<V “d  Jle  haa  to  ie0P 
a few  hours  in  the  evening  ’ Tbi^Jr6  teIp  °r one  Profesaor  during 
university  dem-ee  ■ teachers'  6 °ydma)y.  professors  should  have  a 

exempted  from  this  rule  The  <,+  S?e“al  ai'hjects,  such  as  music,  are 
1 a rrora  this  rule.  The  students  (both  interns  and  externa)  are 


sohotS^^^  ’’  schools  , in  tho  former 

course  of  instruction,  the  houses  P>7-  The 
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provided  with  lodging,  fuel,  light,  &c.,  free,  but  have  to  pay  for  their  Reports  on 
board  at  estimated  cost  price,  at  present  65  pfennigs  (about  7fd.)  a 
day.  Every  student  has  to  learn  singing  and  the  violin;  and  — 
all,  except  the  few  certified  as  having  no  musical  ability,  have  to  %£l%araer* 
learn  the  piano  and  organ — there  are  six  organs  and  eleven  pianos  in  inspector , 
Grimma.  This  college  has  two  classes  for  manual  training  (paste-board  Dublin, 
work),  and  five  of  the  other  seventeen  Saxon  Training  Colleges  have  * 
also  a class.  The  object  is,  I believe,  to  enable  the  students  to  prepare 
some  of  their  own  school  apparatus.  As  the  students  were  away  for 
Michaelmas  holidays  I did  not  see  any  of  their  work.  The  course  of 
instruction  in  the  colleges  comprises  Religion,  German  language  and 
literature,  Latin,  Geography,  History,  Natural  Sciences  (Mineralogy, 

Botany,  Zoology,  Anthropology,  Physics  and  Chemistry),  Arithmetic 
(including  Algebra),  Geometry,  Pedagogy  (including  Psychology  and 
Logic),  Music,  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Gymnastics  ; to  which  Shorthand 
is  added  in  the  lower  classes  as  an  optional  subject,  but  very  generally 
learnt.  Women’s  colleges  have  the  same  course  (not  quite  so  extended) 
except  that  French  and  English  (latter  is  optional)  are  taught  instead 
of  Latin,  and  that  Needlework  must  be  taken  up.  The  girls  enter  at 
fourteen  or  even  later,  and  have  only  five  years’  training  which  may  be 
reduced  on  certain  conditions.  In  Saxony  very  few  of  the  women  find 
employment  in  public  schools.  At  Grimma  a practising  school  of  four 
classes  is  provided  for  the  college  inside  its  walls.  Each  class  is  taught 
by  a trained  teacher.  Students  in  their  fourth  year  are  allowed  to 
visit  the  schools  during  certain  hours.  The  students  in  fifth  and  sixth 
years  spend  an  hour  daily  in  the  practising  school.  They  go  six 
together ; one  or  two  teach  a lesson,  the  others  look  on  and  take  notes 
for  after  criticism,  and  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  lessons  where 
their  colleagues  left  off.  The  teacher  is  present  to  give  advice  and 
assistance. 


The  students  are  apparently  quiet  and  orderly,  but  abuses  sometimes 
occur.  At  a neighbouring  college  (Oschatz)  some  ex-students  have 
recently  complained  in  a pamphlet  of  treatment  received  while  there, 
which,  if  true,  points  to  the  necessity  of  more  frequent  visitations.  The 
pupils  of  the  Grimma  practising  school  do  not  receive  any  instruction 
in  manual  training.  At  the  end  of  their  training  the  students, 
after  passing  an  examination  including  a teaching  test  (a  lesson 
for  which  twenty-four  hours’  preparation  is  allowed)  are  qualified  to 
take  up  a post  as  substitute  or  assistant  teacher  on  probation , and  after 
three  years  satisfactory  service  are  recognised  as  certificated.  They  are 
all  State  servants,  as  are  teachers  in  higher  schools  and  professors  in 
universities.  The  • primary  school  teachers’  salaries  are  as  follows  : 

An  initial  salary  of  not  less  than  £50  (for  a probationary  teacher  £36), 
after  five  years  £60,  after  ten  years  £67  10s.,  after  fifteen  years  £75, 
after  twenty  years  £80,  after  twenty-five  years  £85,  after  thirty  years 
£90,  in  addition  to  free  residence,  or  an  equivalent  in  money,  whicn. 
for  pension  purposes  varies  from  £5  or  £6  to  £30.  These  are  the 
minimum  salaries.  A director’s  salary  is  not  to  be  less  than  £135  in 
larger  schools.  The  teacher’s  salary  is  payable  monthly  in  advance ; 
and  his  widow  and  orphan  children  are  entitled  to  two  additional 
months  of  his  salary  or  pension  when  he  dies  ; there  is  also  a special 
pension  for  widows  and  orphans.  Teachers’  pensions  are  on  a liberal  Pensions, 
scale  compared  with  their  salaries,  though  about  ten  per  cent,  under 
the  scale  for  other  civil  servants  (average  pension  for  621  teachers  in 
1889  was  £63  after  31*8  vears’  services).  After  ten  years’  service  a 
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pension  equal  to  three-tenths  of  salary  can  be  awarded,  at  end  of  fort, 
years’  service  eightieths  of  salary.  Retirement  is  volunS 
d maybe  compulsory  after  teacher  reaches  tlie  age  of  sixt?-fij 
Very  liberal  arrangements  for  sick  leave  are  in  force  TomboJ'  S 
be  punished  for  neglect  of  duty,  but  st^^^tcreS  ®?^ 
allowed,  and  dismissal  is  made  as  difficult  as  possible  except  in 

The  management  of  larger  schools -rests  with  tlio  director  in  <*» 
ereuce  with  the  staff ; m the  smaller  schools  the  local  clergyman  la, 
dismLsd.  6 SUpervisI0n-  but  he  has  *l>e  power  of  appointment  or 

Whr;  Mcyosm  three  candidates  are  as  a rule  selected  t 
compete,  these  present  themselves  before  the  school  committee  .mf 

a* 

e 01  tria-vy  simple  schools  teachers  must  give  thirty-two  hours 
weekiy ; m the  middle  and  higher  schools  not  less  than  twentv-Z  W 

- “» •<  *v  ■"-•1 

conducted  by  women  but  as  tbp1oS'fT1T  some  private  ones 
they  exercise  nocontrolove^  ,*“?  ™pport  the  sd“rfs  ■ 

Inspectors  blearlv  all  ehlM  ’ &nd  duty  is  performed  by  char 

(six  Iiours  a week)  in  the  SC1f.0  ’ ^lree  additional  years 

Luation8^^^^^^^  SCk>01  f°r  ^ C0n' 

in  Saxony,  instruction  is  o-iven  in  ,,  tt®ndance  18  compulsory  even 

four  continuation  schools  “with  4 000  wT°0”'  /“  Le,ipzig  tIlere  are 
attendance.  Attendance  iu  .•  yS onf  !or  Sirls>  ™th  500  in  ; 

Prussia  or  Bavaria.  The  mmila  , Jla^0“  s°bools  is  not  compulsory  in  , 
with  very  great  regularity  P*  a end  tIle  ord“lal'y  National  Schools, 
for  every  absence  but  no  * * “use  or  explanation  has  to  be  sent 
more  than  ® ft*  is  Should  ! 

are  liable  to  fine  fnot  less  than  it  * reasonable  excuse,  the  parents 
ment.  The  hour!  of  atenda,™  .th?n  30s')  or  ? 

versation  I had  with  Prussian  termh^  **?*  defi.nit®1y  fix«d.  Prom  eon- 
deal  of  discretion  is  left  with  tho  + if’  * aJ°  mo  ined  to  believe  a good 

■«*  «w  w "S  si»  ssr  t nV 

youngest  class  lonvpr  tbor,  „„  1.  . , 1 salcl  he  seldom  kept  bis 

understand,  five  hows  in the  Zt°nJ  “ -S8  for,~  In  », 1 
for  the  seniors  is  not  unonmmnn  i-.  i°uW11  one  ^our  *n  the  afternoon 
In  Saxony ^ Jot  been  able  to  verify  this.  : 
school  before  six  o’clock  in  the  m “l110  chdd  “ to  be  required  to  attend  ■ 

Ck  “ the  moMlmg.  and  if  he  lives  at  an  incob- 
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venient  distance,  not  before  seven ! ! The  Leipzig  hours  are,  for  senior  fteportB  on 
classes,  from  7 to  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  8 to  12  o’clock  EdncItion°f 

in  the  morning  in  winter,  and  2 to  4 or  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  - ’ 

children  during  first  year  attend  only  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  ^fe‘(Jnr!tert 
two  hours  on  two  afternoons,  that  is  16  hours  a week,  the  other  classes  inspector, 
gradually  increasing  this  amount  up  to  36  hours  a week.  Wednesday  Dublin, 
and  Saturday  afternoons  are  nearly  always  free.  In  some  localities 
there  is  school  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  then  Saturday  is  a whole 
holiday.  The  lessons  are  generally  about  an  hour  in  length, 
except  for  youngest  children ; a short  pause  is  allowed  after  each  lesson, 
and  a longer  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  work,  about  9 or  10 
o’clock,  during  .which  the  children  eat  their  lunch.  In  Leipzig  the 
children  during  this  pause  walk  orderly  round  the  corridors  (which  are 
about  100  yards  long)  or  in  the  small  school  grounds,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  play,  as  this  is  held  to  be  injurious,  the  theory  (which  I find 
also  in  a small  Saxon  manual  of  pedagogy)  being  that  after  the  mental 
strain  the  pupils  require  not  exercise  but  rest.  I am  bound  to  say  that 
in  the  Harz  region  (Prussia)  I observed  the  children  playing  briskly  in 
front  of  a school  during  the  morning  pause  one  day,  and  several  teachers 
in  the  Manual  Training  School  I attended  said  play  was  allowed  and 
encouraged  in  their  schools. 

The  school  hours  I have  mentioned  above  include  time  for  religious 
instruction  and  for  drill. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  director,  Dr.  Scharfig,  I was  able  to  spend  a to  » 
whole  morning  in  the  Sth  “ Bezirk  ” School.  I was  much  struck  with  pjjjj* 
the  careful  teaching  of  German  language  and  reading,  though  the  School/ 
amount  read  by  each  seemed  rather  small.  But  the  attention  to  ex- 
planation and  to  the  formation  of  correct  and  proper  sentences  by  the 
pupils  when  answering  was  very  satisfactory.  A lesson  on  decimals  I 
heard  impressed  me  very  favourably  and  quite  converted  me  to  a belief 
in  the  value  of  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  To  our 
children  and  even  teachers  decimals  are  in  the  nature  of  a puzzle,  but 
in  the  above  named  school  they  seemed  just  as  clear  to  the  pupils 
as  our  money  table  is  to  our  children.  In  mental  arithmetic  too  the 
decimal  system  was  used  thus — 

8 + 7=(8  + 2)  + 5=10  + 5 = 15. 

15  - 6=(15  - 5)  - 1=10  - 1=9. 

This  when  carried  out  with  larger  numbers  becomes  a pretty  severe 
mental  strain  for  the  children,  but  is  no  doubt  good  training.  Ho  ball- 
frame  was  used  for  verifying  results,  though  the  children  were  only  in 
their  second  school  year.  The  class  was  in  charge  of  a female  certifica- 
ted teacher — the  only  one  I met.  I heard  a simultaneous  recitation  in 
the  lowest  class ; the  little  fellows  kept  admirably  together,  and  their 
little  voices  rose  and  fell  in  accordance  with  the  beating  of  time  by  the 
teacher.  I saw  the  second  class  (7th  year  pupils)  sewing,  which  was  on 
the  whole  good,  hnt  a few  girls  were  sewing  wrongly  and  a considerable 
number  bad  no  thimbles  ; from  two  to  four  hours  a week  are  allowed 
for  this.  The  third  class  make  a child’s  chemise ; the  second,  a woman’s, 
and  the  first  (i.e.  highest)  class,  a man’s  shirt.  These  they  are  taught 
to  cut  out  as  well  as  make  up.  The  boys’  drill  1 saw  was  very  fair  \ 
the  girls’  gymnastics  and  drill  were  excellent  and  perfectly  beautiful. 

The  gymnasiums  are  about  100  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide. 

The  only  really  disappointing  lesson  I was  present  at  was  the  vocal 
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The  fiist  girl  could  not  tell  what  0 meant,  nor  how  many  beats  in  eaol 
bar  ^several  other  girls  were  wrong  in  naming  the  notes  ; none  could 
smg  the  passage  at  sight,  and  even  when  four  or  five  together  attemnfa) 
it  they  went  astray.  The  part  singing  of  a song  by^ ear  was  better 

wTreXgSfthaf  t°hTSld?rabie  w,*®'  ^h®  director  toM  me  *at 

ml  th^noXal.  7 •"*****  slnS“S  note  was  liS 

ss-u is,  xurr  sns  sga  3 

™lTPrTl°\u  made/0r  ft  in  tlle  ®axon"  School  law  So  &rS 
training!*in  au^of  ^the^GermanXhtioml^Sohook';  °iSeod  The^Sod 
introduotion.WK6  "**  °f  KWy  subjeota  Pr“tically  exclude  it! 

ovJrXtX1X^MhhZif,fand,tllere1ar6  probably  0tll0ra  Sflatted 

sachoUolthe  SUH%,1  »tns>  object  LLa  are  areXmrtrf  to 
is  touched  upon  in  the  Rendi™  l h°°  S’  e3S®eI}t.  m 80  far  as  this  matter  f 

arithmetic,  geometrv  boot  tS  • aU  a™  taught  German,  | 

is  not  and  Physiography.  Drawing  s 

bakeries,  barbers’  shops  or  to  “ ®®Ce8’ to,  aPPren*10ss  in  restaurants^  ; 

attempted  to  make  tT  ;"t  ^ “eflaengaf  boys,  In  all  classes  it  ia 
pursuits  hi  Me  but  and  Useful  for 

schools.  Shorthand  and  P^ssmS  on  the  domain  of  the  technical: 
taught.  The  eS  i P[lySica  and  <«try  are  alto 

Drawing  was  good  but  Z “ Z Sob°o1 1 Tisited  feirly  good!: 
patterns8  oT  admnie^ freehand P ™*  06r‘ainly  “*  The 

more  elaborate  than  those  set  for  Iar£er  and  a Httl8 

best  boy  had  sDent  about  t r Intermediate  examinations,  and  the 
T uau  spent  about  twenty  hours  at  his  pattern.  In  the#? 


Visit  to 
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continuation  schools  there  is  no  manual  training  whatever  except 
drawing.  _ _ < Education. 

I did  not  come  across  or  hear  of  any  itinerant  teachers,  but  section  — — 

17  of  the  Saxon  law  seems  to  allow  of  such  as  it  refers  to  special  teachers  mad""' 
of  foreign  languages,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  &c. ; but  in  all  Imxctor, 
probability  such  special  teachers  are  very  rare  except  in  large  towns,  DubI™_; 
as  the  ordinary  teachers  have  to  qualify  in  these  subjects  before 
leaving  the  Training  Colleges. 

I have  already  referred  to  “ Real  ” Schools  and  Gymnasien.  The 
former  prepare  for  mercantile  pursuits  and  for  professions  ; the  latter  “ 00  8' 
for  the  universities.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  curriculum  of  either 
class  of  school  for  manual  training,  but  of  course  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  a head  master  that  pleases  from  introducing  workshop 
occupations  for  such  hoys  as  desire  to  take  them  up. 

I did  not  visit  any  of  these  schools,  which  are  held  in  as  fine 
buildings  as  the  Primary  schools.  Of  course  they  are  found  only  in 
large  towns. 

I have  no  doubt  that  a satisfactory  foundation  in  modern  languages, 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  similar  subjects  is  laid  in  these 
schools ; and  that  by  subsequently  attending  evening  classes  in  these 
subjeots  the  young  men  become  much  better  fitted  than  those  in  this 
country  for  following  commercial  pursuits.  The  superiority  of  German 
“travellers”  is  in  the  main  owing  to  their  superior  knowledge  of 
languages  and  to  their  making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  of  their  business. 

The  universities  have  no  manual  training  except  such  as  surgeons 
receive  in  dissecting.  I believe  the  general  course  is  upward  through 
the  primary  school,  aud  through  the  “ Gymrtisien,”  to  the  University, 
but  of  course  a good  many  never  attend  a primary  school,  though 
the  curriculum  of  all  elementary  classes  is  the  same.  Abroad  students 
can  put  in  their  University  course  at  several  universities.  Bor  the 
degree  examination  the  candidate  has  only  to  write  a thesis,  which  lie 
solemnly  declares  he  has  prepared  without  any  other  person’s  assistance. 

So  far  as  I could  learn,  the  system  of  school  prizes  and  exhibitions  Uteraryand 
so  unfortunately  prevalent  here  does  not  exist  in  Germany. 

Pupils’  future  calling  and  professions  are  no  doubt  determined  over_ 
by  their  own  tastes  and  their  parents’  means  and  wishes.  All  stocked, 
university  men  and  those  passing  a certain  examination  aie 
entitled  to  civil  service  employment;  the  result  of  which  is  that 
X believe  20,000  or  30,000  men  are  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  so 
employed.  Indeed  in  Germany  the  complaint  is  nearly  as  common  as 
here  of  the  training  of  too  many  persons  for  mere  literary  and 
professional  pursuits— the  literary  proletariat  as  they  are  called  - 
though  thanks  to  her  rapidly  increasing  manufactures  aud  commerce  an 
extensive  field  of  industrial  occupations  is  open  to  her  young  men. 

Technical  Schools. 

I did  not  see  any  of  these,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  B ach-Sculen 
(that  is  technical  schools  in  which  particular  trades  are  taught  to  those 
who  have  passed  through  their  primary  school  course)  are  very  numer- 
ous as  compared  with  what  we  have,  and  are  largely  attended  and  doing 
useful  work.  Art  schools  are  frequently  attached  or  found  in  connec- 
tion with  these,  as  are  also  Science  schools,  especially  for  such  subjects 
as  chemistry,  which  enter  largely  into  manufactures.  The  local 
authorities  as  well  as  the  States  give  large  support  to  these  schools, 
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which  one  cannot  avoid  believing  are  a means  of  promoting  manu- 
facturing efficiency.  The  small  home  industries  which  have  hitherto 
been  maintained  largely  by  home  manual  training  aro  generally  suppose! 
to  be  declining,  and  then-  extinction  at  no  distant  date  by  the  spread 
of  the  large  factory  system  is  looked  upon  as  inevitable. 

My  object  in  going  to  Germany  was  not  to  visit  ordinary  schools,  or 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  their  course  of  instruction,  hence  the 
information  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages  is  not  as  complete  as  I 
could  wish,  or  as  it  would  have  been  had  I had  leisure  to  prosecute 
inquiries  into  the  matters  referred  to;  but  I believe  all  statements  : 
made  by  me  are  strictly  accurate.  In  Leipzig  exists  the  only  German  i 
manual  training  institution  for  teachers.  It  was  to  attend  this  institu- 
tion and  go  through  a course  of  instruction  in  two  subjects  I went  to 
Leipzig.  The  course  lasted  exactly  five  weeks.  The  two  subjects  I 
took  lessons  in  were  paste-board  work  and  wood  carving.  Certificates  . 
of  competency  to  teach  the  several  subjects  are  given  to  each  person  1 
who  completes  the  course  laid  down.  In  addition  to  paste-board  work  M 
and  wood  carving,  there  are  classes  in  kindergarten,  in  modelling,  in 
carpentry,  and  in  ironwork  (the  two  latter  with  a sub-division  specially 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes).  In  the  summer  class  there  is  also  a 
short  course  devoted  to  glass  work.  Altogether  there  are  four  “ courses ” 
in  the  year,  extending  from  Easter  to  October.  The  institution  is  con- 
ducted by  a society  for  the  promotion  of  the  manual  training  of  boys 1 
the  expenses  are  mainly  defrayed  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  students,’  ! 
amounting  to  25s.  a week  from  each  person,  for  which  all  materials  are 
supplied  and  the  use  of  larger  and  more  expensive  tools.  The  city  of 
Leipzig  has  presented  the  institution  with  a new  house,  four  stories 
high,  which  was  solemnly  opened  during  my  visit.  The  number  of 
persons. trained  up  to  this  is  about  1,100 — mostly  Germans,  but  a large 
proportion  English  and  Scotch,  some  Russians,  Austrians,  Roumanians, 
and  even  Americans.  I was  the  first  from  Ireland.  The  staff  consists 
of  the  director,  Dr.  Goetze,  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  advocate  for  1 
manual,  training;  and. a specially  qualified  teacher  for  each  subject 
According  to  Irish  notions  the  hours  are  very  long,  but  there  was  not 
one  of  us  who  did  not  at  times  wish  he  could  extend  them  a little 
to  enable  him  to  finish  some  work  he  had  to  put  by  to  ho  finished  next  ; 
day.  We  were  required  to  be  present  each  morning  from  7 to  1 2 o’clook,  ; 
and  from  2 to  6 hi  the  afternoon,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  § 
when  we  attended  only  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  to  listen  to  a lecture  j 
on  some  subject  connected  with  the  training  course.  There  was  a short  1 
rest  for  refreshments  in  the.  middle  of  both  morning  and  afternoon  work.  ; 

As  L have  already  submitted  to  the  Commissioners’  inspection  the  |j 
models  worked  by  me,  I need  not  enter  into  particulars  about  them,  i 
Ihe  course  of  instruction  appears  to  me  to  furnish  useful  and  fairly 
complete  system  of  manual  training.  This  might  be  more  positively  I 
asserted  when  a person  has  gone  through  all  the  « courses.”  p 

I wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  all  with  :1§ 
whom  I came  in  contact  for  the  courtesy  with  which  I was  treated  and  1 
for  the  willingness  which  was  shown  to  give  me  any  information  I § 
wanted.  In  particular  I have  to  thank  the  director  of  the  Grimma  |j 
Training  College  the  directors  of  the  Eighth  Bezirk  Schule,  and  of  the 
Continuation  School,  held  in  the  same  building,  and  the  librarian  of  the  . ; 
Jbeipzig  Teachers  Union. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


1.  A Simple  Primary  School  is  one  in  which  only  one  or  two  teachers  are  employed, 
and  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  in  fmo  or  more  divisions.  Education. 

A “ four-class”  school  requires  at  least  two  teachers.  

2 A Middle  Primary  School  takes  up  the  same  subjects  but  carries  them  further,  fcftwr 
The  classes  are  more  sub-divided.  Hours  are  longer  and  years  may  be  extended  to  nine.  jMvcclou 
3.  A Higher  Primary  School  adds  a foreign  language.  School  hours  still  longer  and  pjublio. 
school  years  may  be  extended  to  ten. 


Programme  op  Simple  Primary  School. 

(1.)  Religion  and  Morals. 

(2.)  German  Language,  with  Reading  and  Writing. 

The  instruction  in  language  should  lead  the.  pupils  to  the 
understanding  as  well  as  to  the  correct  oral  and  written  use  of  the 
high  German  language,  and  also  help  to  ennoble  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  young  people  by  introducing  them  to  the  popular 
literature.  For  this  purpose  due  attention  must  he  paid  to  language 

in  all  lessons.  . .. 

Instruction  iu  language  includes  exercises  i n bpeaixng,  Jteadvng, 
Writing,  and  an  elementary  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German 
language. 

Writing  includes  caligrnpliy,  correct  spelling  and  composition. 


(3.)  Arithmetic. 

Instruction  in  this  branch  should  enable  the  pupils  to  make 
quickly  and  accurately  such  calculations  as  are  required  in  every 

^Exercises  involving  such  problems  with  small  numbers  should 


be  largely  used. 

(a.)  In  the  first  four  school  years  the  simple  rules  from  1—10, 
1 100  l 1,000,  should  be  explained  and  practised,  but  the  ex- 

tension of  the  course  above  1,000  is  not  to  be  excluded.  By  these 
the  pupils  are  to  be  grounded  iu  a knowledge  of  German  money, 
weights  and  measures  [all  decimal],  and  to  be  prepared  f°r  tlie 
study  of  fractions  (vulgar  and  decimal)  and  of  the  Rule  of  Three 

by  the  unitary  method.  . 

(b  ) In  the  last  four  years  the  pupils  are  to  be  perfected  in 
simple  rules ; then  fractious,  especially  decimals,  and  use  of  Rule  of 
Three  to  the  most  important  every  day  calculations  —unitary  method 
not  proportion  to  he  used.  Mental  and  written  calculations  to 
be  taught  together.  Particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  neatness 
and  correctness. 


4.  Mensuration,  &c. 

Its  object  is  to  give  pupils  a knowledge  of  areas  as  well  as  some 
readiness  in  constructing  and  calculating  these. 

It  is,  as  a rule,  to  be  confined  to  last  two  school  years,  and  in 
schools  with  only  one  teacher  should  be  taught  partly  as  a drawing 
lessou,  partly  as  an  arithmetic  lesson.  The  instruction  should  be 
imparted  by  exhibiting  without  strictly  scientific  proofs  the 
relations  of  lines  and  angles,  the  means  of  finding  areas  of  straight 
lined  figures,  of  the  circle  and  most  common  solids.  The  pupils 
should  have  use  of  compasses  and  rulers. 
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5.  History,  Physiography,  Natural  History,  and  Natoeai, 
SoiratCE. 


As  preparation  the  pupils  should  in  first  four  years  have 
object  lessons  as  well  as  lessons  on  their  own  neighbourhood  t! 
[Heimatkunde],  its  productions,  history,  occupations,  Ac.,  and  the 
beginning  of  natural  history. 

The  instruction  in  the  full  course  belongs  to  the  last  four  years. 
Owing  to  extent  of  matter  instruclion  must  be  confined  to  tha  t" 
essential  parts,  and  those  truly  formative,  giving  special  prominence  ; 
to  their  native  country.  Its  object  should  be  not  merely  to  add  I 
to  their  stock  of  things  known,  but  by  exercising  the  understanding  If 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  improving  the  mind  and  ennobling  the 
will. 


(a.)  History. — Chiefly  German,  by  means  of  characteristic  periods  : 
and  lives  of  important  persons,  to  make  pupils  acquainted  with  1 
the  development  of  the  German  nation.  To  be  taught  during  1 
four  school  years. 

(b.)  Physiography,  &c. — To  be  taught  during  hist  three  school®' 
years. 

(c.)  Natural  History  and  Natural  Science , 


In  Natural  History  the  pupils  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  most  important  animals,  plants,  and  minorals  as  regards  their 
properties  and  their  uses  to  nutu,  and  also  with  the  chief  points  in 
regard  to  the  structure  and  cave  of  the  human  body ; and  in  Natural 
Science  be  led  to  an  understanding  of  the  commonest  11ml  most 
important  natural  phenomena.  To  bo  taught  from  third  school 


year  od. 


!.  Vocal  Music. 

. % exercise  of  the  musical  ear  and  voice  to  enable  the  pupils  to® 
smg  correctly  alone  or  in  chorus,  and  to  teach  them  a number  of 
the  commoner  chorals  and  songs. 

The  instruction  should  extend  overall  the  school  years.  I)u  ring, 
first  four  years  singing  should  be  in  unison,  and  generally  by  ear' 
later  on  two  part  harmony  and  singing  from  notes  should  he  ' 
practised.  Simple  suitable  ear  and  voice  exercises  should  be® 
practised  in  all  classes. 


1 . Drawing  (taught  from  3rd  school  year). 

The  course  of  instruction  should  suable  the  pupils  to  copy  anti  I 
represent  simple  tasteful  forms  without  the  employment  of.- 
mechanical  aids. 

Normal  instruction,  which  ought  to  begin  in  fifth  school  year, 
should  begin  with  straight  lines  of  different  length  and  position-  I 
triangles,  squares,  and  figures  developed  from  these;  then  should.  . 
follow  curved  lines  and  ornament.  Due  regard  should  be  paidtfff* 
the  need  and  requirements  of  practical  life.  Instruction  should  he; 
111  tiie  mam  class  instruction,  not  individual. 


8.  Gymnastics  and  Drill. 

,rtlenPth  “<* 


, r 1 owcuguu  turn  activity,  anu 

accustom  them  to  graceful  bearing  and  ready  obedience  to  orders. | 

+n  siimmI°^erif0Verec  sl)ace 's  'wanting  instruction  may  he  confined 
0 summer  half  year.  To  begin  with  fifth  school  year. 
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9.  Needlework,  &c. 

The  girls  to  be  taught  the  indispensable  manual  work  required  Education, 
in  the  household — knitting  (begins  iu  second  year),  sewing,  crochet,  Mr  jjjj; 
marking  linen,  darning,  mending,  and  cutting  out.  In  Leipzig,  Bead 
III.  Class  cut  out  a child’s  chemise ; IX.,  a woman’s  chemise ; I. 

(highest  class),  a man’s  plain  skirt,  no t a dress  shirt.  UuMl°- 


Religious  Instruction, 
German  Language,  &e.. 
Arithmetic,  . 

Geometry,  Ac.,  . 

Object  Lessons,  Physio- 
graphy, Ac., 

Singing, .... 
Drawing, 

Gymnastics, . 

Needlework,  Ac., 


In  a Simple  School 
( one  teacher) 
the  minimum  weekly 
hours  are 


For  Junior  For  Senior 
Division.  | Division. 


[See  above 
2 


3 

section  4.] 


In  a Simple  School,  4 Classes  (two  or 
more  teachers)  the  minimum 
weekly  hours  are 


Class  IV.  Class  IU,'  Class  II.  Class  L 


4 

f or  6 
3 

1 


2 OT  1 
2 


In  Leipzig  the  .weekly  hours  vary  from  16  to  36  ; but  Leipzig  has 
only  middle  and  higher  schools,  no  simple  schools. 


The  Programmes  for  Continuation  Schools  and  Training  Colleges  are 
laid  down  in  a similar  manner — the  extent  of  instruction  is  given,  and 
the  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  the  Primary  Schools  and  Continua- 
tion Schools  the  sub-division  of  the  programme  and  the  Time-Table  are 
drawn  up  by  the  school  committee  and  submitted  to  the  District 
Inspector  for  approval.  This  seems  to  me  an  admirable  system.  In 
case  of  the  Training  Colleges  being  State  institutions  not  subordinate  to 
local  committee  or  to  Inspector  the  sub-division  of  the  programme  is  laid 
down  by  the  Education  Minister. 


As  an  example  of  how  subjects  are  laid  down  in  Continuation  Schools  Continna- 
take  Drawing.  The  programme  is  as  follows : — tion  schools. 

“ By  means  of  instruction  in  Drawing  the  pupils’  appreciation  of 
beautiful  forms  as  well  as  their  technical  aptitude  should  be  formed,  and 
they  should  be  led  to  apply  the  same  practically  in  their  several  callings. 
According  to  circumstances  freehand  or  practical  geometry  with  linear 
perspective  should  receive  principal  attention.  The  use  of  mechanical 
helps  where  necessary  or  unobjectionable  should  be  allowed.  For 
advanced  students  teaching  should  become  more  individual.  Backward 
pupils,  who  do  not  require  drawing  in  their  callings,  may  be  excused  from 
drawing,  and  put  t<i>  other  subjects  that  will  be  more  useful  to  them.” 

So  far  as  I know  teachers  are  not  troubled  with  returns  beyond 
noting  tbe  very  rare  cases  of  pupils’  absence,  furnishing  those  who  leave 
school  or  the  locality  with  a certificate  of  their  stage  of  proficiency,  and 
every  half  year  supplying  each  pupil  with  a judgment  card,  setting  forth 
his  or  her  proficiency  in  each  subject. 
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Notes  on  Manual  Training  in  French  Schools. 


u The  organization  of  manual  training  in  schools  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
We  must  not,  of  course,  confound  manual  training  with  teaching  of;, 
trades,  which  the  last  Congress  of  Primary  Instruction  (1889)  justly 
declared  was  incompatible  with  the  programme  of  Primary  schools,  ft-, 
is  only  intended  by  means  of  little  exercises  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  > 
their  apprenticeship  by  exercising  the  dexterity  of  their  hands  in  work- ; 
ing  on  wood  and  iron,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  ordinary  teacher  is 
charged  with  this  instruction;  it  is  only  in  the  schools  of  the  large 
cities  that  capable  workmen  are  employed  to  direct  the  manual  training 
of  the  pupils.  | 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  part  of  the  programme  of  Primary 
Instruction  coidd  receive  immediate  and  general  adoption.  In  most : 
schools  it  is  not  only  time  which  is  wanting,  with  pupils  neither  verjr 
assiduous  nor  well-advanced;  materials,  a workshop,  tools  are  alsp 
wanting.  Only  in  large  cities  is  the  adoption  of  manual  training  in  M. 
school  system  an  accomplished  fact.  In  Paris,  notably,  the  school  lit 
the  Rue  Tournefort  presents  an  excellent  example  of  the  association 
manual  training  and  intellectual  instruction.  But  without  doing  it  fc 
completely  many  schools  in  the  provinces  have  succeeded,  at  leant,- 
partially,  in  satisfying  in  this  matter  the  official  programme.  1&4 
Salicis  informs  us  iu  his  last  report  that  as  a rule  only  the  elementnrjf - 
occupations  spoken  of  as  “occupations  without  workshops”  s&l 
attempted,  and  he  asserts  that  12,000  schools  at  least  have  alreadf  f 
entered  on  this  path.  To  these  should  properly  bo  added  the  schools^ 
also  pretty  numerous,  in  which  manual  training  is  given  in  workshop  ' 
— that  is  to  say,  where  the  pupils  are  supplied  with  materials  and  tools! 
No  doubt  rapid  progress  will  be  clearly  marked.  The  programme  as- 
at  present  laid  down  is  not  final ; we  are  concerned  with  a new  subject  1 
of  instruction,  which  is  destined  to  expand  and  to  become  one  of  the. <: 
most  important  elements  of  education;  hut  for  the  moment  this  pro??: 
gramme  agrees  sufficiently  with  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  and  | 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  easy  of  application. 


Manual  Occupations  in  Girls’  Schools. 

More  and. more  it  is  sought  to  justify  the  old  definition  “ School  tel. 
the  preparation  for  life.”  That  is  why  the  manual  occupations  in  Gi$f 
Schools  consist  in  various  branches  of  Needlework  in  “ Cutting  out,” 

flnfl  TVfnlrino'  nn  ” "RocnM 4.1...  T) i • r r 


and  “ Making  up.”  Besides  these  the  Programme  contains  references' 
to  Domestic  Economy,  Oookerv.  to  renair  of  o,oi*rnAirf-«  Am  'Tk-Ja  ina  ? 


to  Domestic  Economy,  Cookery,  to  repair  of  garments,  ik  c.  This  is  a;' 
course  of  instruction  marked  by  practical  utility,  the  development  of!/, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  desired.  Bn  t it  is  very  difficult  to  take  tlier| ; 
up  in  all  schools.  Even  in  Paris  where  resources  are  large,  M.  Dupliin., 
declares  that  the  introduction  of  them  in  their  entirety  into  Primary 
Elementary  Schools  has  been  o-iven  nr».  .Tnaf  no 


Elementary  Schools  has  been  given  up.  Just  as  the  manual  instructs®  ; 
ior  boys  has  been  left  to  the  ordinary  teacher,  so  the  instruction  of  girls 
in.  manual  occupations  has  on  principle  been  left  to  the  female  teaphei'B| 


it  is . only  in  mixed  schools  under  a master  (the  most  common  case— 


13,000  schools  in  1890  against  5,262  in  1887)  that  recourse  is  had  to 
special  worfcmistresses.  (Page  41,  &<•.)” 

" From  Organisation  pddagogique  et  legislation  des  Ecolej 
Primaires  " (Paul  Delaplam.  Paris.) 
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The  following  is  from  the  French  Law  of  1882,  so  often  referred 
to  as  establishing  manual  training  in  Primary  Schools  : — 

“ For  boys'  manual  work  the  exercises  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  comprising  different  exercises  intended  in  a general 
way  to  make  the  fingers  pliable,  and  to  promote  dexterity,  supple- 
ness, quickness  and  exactness  of  movements;  the  other  class 
comprises  graduated  exercises  in  Modelling,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a complement  of  the  corresponding  study  of  Drawing,  and 
particularly  of  Drawing  for  industrial  purposes.  The  girls'  manual 
work,  in  addition  to  Needlework  and  Cutting-out,  embraces  some 
lessons,  directions  and  exercises  by  means  of  which  the  teacher  shall 
endeavour  not  to  give  them  a complete  course  of  Domestic 
Economy,  bnt  to  inspire  the  young  girls  by  u large  number  of 
practical  examples  with  the  love  of  order,  to  cause  them  to  acquire 
the  solid  and  useful  qualities  of  a mistress  of  a household,  and  to 
put  them  on  their  guard  against  frivolous  and  dangerous  tastes.” 

On  next  page  I give  the  official  programme  in  two  divisions,  one  for 
boys  the  other  for  girls.  From  a remark  on  a previous  page  it  will  he 
observed  that  the  “ Cours  superieure  ” is  practically  not  taken  up,  being 
confined  to  a few  schools  (not  necessarily  primary)  in  Paris  and  perhaps 
in  one  or  two  other  large  towns.  This  was  also  stated  to  me  by  a 
M.  Fevre,  a gentleman  connected  with  French  schools,  who  was  lodging 
in  the  same  house  in  Leipzig  as  I lodged  in,  and  to  whom  I am  indebted 
for  the  above  extracts  from  various  books  and  for  the  following  pro- 
gramme. He  seemed  to  consider  this  manual  training  useful  even 
without  this  completion  of  the  “ Cours  superieure.”  Manual  instruction 
in  Freuch  Primary  schools  for  boys  is  now  confined  to  exercises  with 
paper  and  cardboard  (paper  folding,  plaiting,  iLc.),  and  is  expressly 
limited  to  such  exercises  as  assist  in  the  teaching  of  drawing,  arithmetic, 
and  geometry. 


Programme  of  Manual  Training  in  French  Schools. 


Boys. 

Infant  Schools  (Ecoles  Maternelles). 

Age,  2 — o years. — Games.  Little  exercises  in  folding,  weaving, 
and  cutting  of  paper. 

-A-ge,  5 — 6 years. — Folding,  weaving,  and  plaiting  ; arrange- 
ments of  coloured  threads  on  canvas  or  paper ; little  exercises  in 
knitting. 

Ordinary  Primary  Schools. 

Eif ant  Division. — Little  exercises  in  plaiting,  folding,  and 
weaving. 

Age,  5 — 7 years. — Cutting  out  and  applying  pieces  of  coloured 
paper  on  geometrical  designs.  Basket  making,  arrangements  of 
coloured  threads  on  canvas  or  paper. 
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•Age,  7 — 9 years. — Manual  exercises  to  develop  dexterity  of  tie  i 
hand,  cutting  of  cardboard  into  the  sliape  of  geometrical  solids,  t 
Plaiting;  arrangement  of  threads  of  different  colours,  or  basket 
work.  Modelling — Copying  geometric  solids  and  very  simple  f 

objects. 


Middle  Division. 


Age,  9 — 11  years. — Making  objects  with  coloured  paper  ani 
with  cardboard  marked  with  coloured  designs.  Little  exercises 
with  iron  wire — trellis  work.  Combination  of  wire  and  wood- 


cages.  Modelling — simple  architectural  ornaments, 
ledge  of  commonest  tools. 


Some  know- 


Highest  Division. 


[Attempted  only  in  a few  schools  in  some  of  the  largest  towns.] 

Age,  11  13  years. — Combined  exercises  in  designin'*  and 

modelling.  Sketch  (giving  dimensions)  of  objects  and  construction 
ot  these  objects  from  the  plans  (croijuis  cote).  Study  of  the 
principal  tools  employed  in  iooocI  work.  Practical  graduated 
exercises  Planing,  sawing,  simple  joining  of  wood.  Boxes  made 
with  and  without  nails.  Latlie  work— Turning  very  simple  objects. 
Study  of  principal  tools  employed  in  iron  work;  filing  practice; 
smoothing  or  finishing  roughly  forged  or  east  objects.  if 


Infant  Schools. 


2 5 i 

5 Q f Same  as  boys. 


Ordinary  Primary  Schools. 


ex^^Hi.eXerCiSeS~WeaVing’  "***  f0ld^  *4. 

an“fuSiSly  °f  Stit0hes-Plain>  >™>ed,  adding 

Marking  stitch  on  canvas.  Elements  of  needlework  (sewing); 
of  Manual  exercises  to  develop  dexterity 

n ~ ,n  .'  Cutting  out  and  applying  pieces  of  coloured  paper 
[to  form  designs].  Little  exercises  hi  modelling  P 

Elfmeln8o/nd  "P  stitches-  Marking  stitch  on  oanv« 

ft  tob  %?m,XedleW?rk’  f sew  and  Ml,  back  stitch,  whip 
edges,'  stitch  and  fen™8  Ummw^  doubIe  overcasting 

°f  sknple  aUfl  eas%  sewed  articles  (towels,  napkin^ 
handkerohiets,  aprons,  chemises),  patchwork.  V ’ P , * 

Jvmttmg of  petticoats,  vests,  gloves.  « Marking  ’’  on  cloth. 

Knowledge  buttonholes,  altering  and  repairing  of  garments, 

mentlrv  Snot  “g  T makhlS  *>P  of  “ &S&JE  f 

^okmw  tTw  T°U  doJra,estlc  economy  and  their  application 

rf  houl’  JLT  % and,  laUndry  work>  to  the- toilet,  to  the  wo. 
o:  Rouse,  garden  and  poultry  yard 

Practical  exercises  on  these  both  in  school  and  at  home. 


■ 
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The  following  is  a summary  of  one  of  the  last  examinations  for  Reports  on 
certificate  of  competency  to  give  instruction  in  manual  training  in  the  So  Sta.le  of 
Training  Colleges  and  the  higher  primary  schools.  Education. 

,,  ...  ^ . . # Mr.  Purser, 

JVIen. — (1).  Composition  on  a pedagogic  subject  applied  to  manual  t 

teaching.  Time  allowed,  three  hours.  “What  a training  student  dbU^"’ 
ought  to  learn  hy  means  of  manual  training” — to  explain  the  U — 
object  which  should  he  pursued  hy  the  professor  of  the  Training 
College  in  charge  of  manual  instruction,  and  to  point  out  in  a 
general  manner  the  means  which  the  different  sorts  of  manual 
work  provide  for  attaining  this  object.  (2).  Composition  of  a 
geometrical  design.  Time,  three  hours.  “ Drawing  a plan  of  a 
sawing  bench.”  (Dimensions  given).  The  drawing  to  bo  freehand 
on  white  paper,  without  squaring  or  ruling. 

Women. — Composition  of  an  ornamental  design  specially  suitable 
for  needlework.  Time  allowed,  three  hours.  “The  central  design 
for  a carpet  or  rug.”  This  design  should  be  made  for  appliqnd  woik. 

It  should  he  drawn  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  pattern  is  24  centi- 
metres : the  decoration  to  be  formed  of  different  parts  of  the  iris. 


Mr.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  Head  Inspector. 

Sullivan, 

Gahvay,  31st  March,  1S97.  immtfr! 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  submit  — 7 
the  following  General  Report  on  the  schools  in  this  circuit  of  districts. 

Some  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built,  and  negotiations  for  the 
building  of  others  are  in  progress.  In  practice  the  Compulsory  Act 
for  the  acquisition  of  sites  has  not  been  of  much  use.  Managers  still 
hncl  it  most  convenient  to  obtain  sites  by  arrangement  with  the 
owners.  They— managers— believe  that  the  Act  cannot  be  put  in 
operation  simply  and  cheaply,  and  consequently  they  abstain  from 
using  it.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
owners  of  land  refuse  to  sell  a site  for  a school  urgently  needed  in  the 
locality  there  should  be  some  simple  and  inexpensive  mode  of  obtaining 

In  many  cases  in  which  the  schoolhouse  may  be  described  as  fair  or 
very  fair  the  playground  is  too  small.  It  is  desirable  that  the  site  for 
a school  should,  in  rural  localities,  contain  at  least  half  a statute  acre. 

Ilns  amount  of  space  would  give  a good  playground  and  also  space  for 
a small  school  garden.  TJp  to  the  present  something,  but  not  much,  School 
lias  been  done  to  make  school  grounds  look  neat  and  attractive  hy  gardens, 
planting  flowers  and  shrubs  in  front  of  tbe  school,  but  with  larger  sites  &c* 
than  we  at  present  have  it  would  be  possible,  not  only  to  cultivate 
flowers,  but  to  introduce  some  of  the  more  useful  edible  vegetables. 

Is  or  would  the  cost  of  obtaining  such  enlarged  sites  be  great.  Taking 
the  rent  of  land  as  one  pound  per  statute  acre  (this  is  above  the 
average),  and  allowing  sixteen  or  eighteen  years'  rent  as  purchase 
price,  the  cost  would  not  be  more  than  eight  or  nine  pounds.  Plainly 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a good  site  for  such  a sum  than  to  have  a 
bad  site  for  less  money. 
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Inspector, 

Galway. 


To  idlers. 


Results 

examina- 

tious. 


Reports  on  There  are  still  some  schoolhouses  which  are  merely  low- thatched  ,! 
Education^  ca^nsJ  hadly  lighted,  and  badly  ventilated.  It  is  plain  that  houses f: 

- — such  as  these— as  also  slated  houses  which  are  badly  constructed  or  * 

Sniiimn  otherwise  unsuitable — should  be  recognised  for  only  a very  limited' X 
LL.B.,  ‘Head  period. 

nectoi  j.f.  -s  oniy  a house  properly  built  and  furnished  that  a teacher’s  - 
energies  can  be  applied  with  suitable  effect.  Every  person  familiar  j 
with  our  National  schools  must  have  been  struck  by  tine  difficulty,  J 
where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  of  keeping  forty  or  fifty  children  in  5 
six  or  seven  classes — constantly  and  usefully  employed.  But  in  badly  I, 
built  schools  the  difficulty  is  very  much  increased.  It  is  much  easier  X 
to  teach  effectively  in  a good  sehoolhouse  than  in  a bad  one,  and  as  the  in- 
former is  more  easily  ventilated,  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  it  are 
fresher  and  brighter  at  the  close  of  the  day  than  are  those  in  aft 
inferior  house. 

The  teachers  of  the  circuit  form  a respectable  and  intelligent  body. 
They  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  if  the  lines  on  which  they  work 
are  not  always  the  best  the  fault  is  not  theirs.  To  a teacher,  the  it 
Annual  Results  Examination  is  by  far  the  most  important  educational' : 
event  of  each  year.  If  most,  or  all,  the  pupils  “ pass,”  then  managers 
and  parents  are  well  pleased,  and  speak  of  the  school  with  approba- 
tion. The  Inspector,  too,  is  free,  in  such  a case,  to  recommend  th| 
teacher  for  promotion.  Bub  if  there  be  numerous  failures,  all  this  k f 
changed.  The  manager  is  dissatisfied ; the  parents— unless  the  failure*  J 
are  concealed  from  them  by  injudicious  promotions  which  soon  bring  1 
the  school  to  an  utterly  unsound  state — loudly  complain ; and  all  chance  \ 
of  promotion  is  lost.  So  that  a teacher  ever  has  before  him  the  - 
extreme  desirableness  of  having  a large  percentage  of  “passes.”- 
Whether  passes  are  No.  1 or  No.  2 — (good  passes  or  mere  passes)-^ 
does  not  make  much  difference.  A predominance  of  No.  2 passes  can 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposed  “ hardness  ” or  “strictness”  o|j 
the  Examiner,  or  by  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils.  The 
National  Board  pays  just  the  same  fee  for  a “mere  pass”  as  for  al 
“excellent  pass,”  and  so,  in  the  most  practical  manner,  leads  teacheii 
and  managers  to  think  that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  there,: 
During  the  school-year  the  teacher,  day  by  day,  endeavours  so  to  pre-  8 
pare  his  pupils  that  each  may  obtain  a pass  in  each  of  the  obligatory  | j 
subjects  of  the  programme,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  rendered  the  attaint 
ment  of  this  object  reasonably  secure,  bis  anxiety  is  much  lessened* 
He  may  then  work  less  energetically,  or  lie  may  turn  bis  attention  to: 
“optional”  subjects.  A teacher’s  constant  endeavour  is,  therefore,  to  j'; 
secure  “passes”  of  some  kind.  His  aim  need  not  be  to  teach  th(| 
various  subjects  well,,  or  soundly,  or  thoroughly ; and  by  experience  he 
soon  knows  the  minimum  amount  of  information  which  will  secure  a 
pass. 

The  Examiner  is  led  by  other  considerations,  but  the  tendency  of 
their  effect  is  much  the  same.  As  a rule  he  is  very  much  pressed  fob. 
time,  and  so  he  must  exclude  questions  which  are  merely  “instructive^! 
He  has  to  give  such  questions  as  the  pupils  should,  without  doubt,  Ik 
able  to  answer ; questions  certainly  “within  the  programme.”  'Wil| 
him  the  great  object  is  to  determine,  in  the  shortest  time,  whether  th(| 
pupil  under  examination  should,  or  should  not,  be  assigned  a 0— -&]  ' 
he  can  best  do  this  by  making  his  questions  accord  with  the  mini/. 
of  proficiency  required  by  the  programme.  The  Examiner  has  aTwL 
before  him  the  lowest  possible  standard  which  can  be  accepted  wii 
reference  to  the  programme,  and  the  teacher  has  constantly  before  hire  ; 
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the  desire  to  pass  the  pupils  as  easily  as  possible  on  this  low  standard.  ^P^t“nof 
These  influences  have  been  operating  since  the  Results  system  was  intro-  Elation, 
duced,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  persons — managers,  parents,  — 
teachers,  Inspectors — have  for  some  time  found  out  that  whatever  the  Siiilivan, 
Results  system  may  have  done,  it  certainly  has  not  been  successful  in 
“ educating  ” the  pupils  in  our  schools.  Galway. 

I shall  now  refer  in  detail,  but  briefly,  to  the  various  subjects  of  the  — ' ‘ 
school  programme. 

Heading. — -Attention  was  drawn,  year  after  year,  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  then  existing  programme,  payment  was  regularly  made  for 
passes  in  reading  although  the  pupils  who  “passed"  knew  nothing  as 
to  the  meaning  of  what  they  had  read.  About  a year  ago  the  Board 
determined  that  “explanation”  should  enter  into  the  “pass  mark”  for 
reading  in  Glasses  V1,  V2,  YI.  In  some  parts  of  the  circuit  this  regu- 
lation has  caused  dissatisfaction.  Some  change,  however,  was  neces- 
sary. In  several  schools  “ explanation  ” was  wholly  neglected.  In  a 
school  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  circuit  a boy  in  Fifth  Class, 
who  was  able  to  read  fairly  the  sentence  “ The  human  animal  is  the 
only  one  which  can  clothe  itself,”  thought  that  the  “human  animal”  was 
“ an  elephant.”  In  the  same  school  a hoy  in  first  stage  Sixth  Class 
read  that  “ Hastings  intrusted  his  interests  to  a Major  named  Scott 
who  had  made  himself  the  bore  of  the  House  of  Commons  ” ; to  most 
of  the  class  this  had  no  meaning,  but  one  boy  said  that  “ He  ” — (Major 
Bcott) — “ was  the  strongest  man  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  Another 
boy.  having  read  that  “ The  confident  tone  of  his  correspondence  at  this 
time  is  remarkable  ” — “Its  correspondence  ” was  explained  as  meaning 
“his  talk.”  So  that,  plainly,  it  was  full  time  to  make  some  change ; but 
it  is  too  soon  yet  to  judge  as  to  the  effects  of  the  change  recently  made. 

Writing. — Penmanship  is  taught  with  moderate,  but  only  with 
moderate,  success.  Letter-u'ritiny  is  not  yet  well  taught.  Letter- 
writing  should  he  introduced  while  pupils  are  in  Fourth  Class,  and  in 
some  good  schools  this  is  already  done. 

Arithmetic. — No  subject  receives  more  attention  in  our  schools  than 
arithmetic,  and  the  percentage  of  passes  in  it  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfac- 
tory. But  the  subject  is  not  intelligently  taught.  Mental  arithmetic 
is  badly  taught. 

Grammar. — I think  this  subject  is  now  somewhat  better  taught  than 
it  was  a few  years  ago,  hut  the  proficiency  attained  in  it  is  still  low. 

Geography. — This  subject — one  which  pre-eminently  could  be  made 
instructive  and  entertaining — is,  in  general,  taught  in  a manner  which 
is  dull  and  dreary.  In  Classes  III.,  IV.,  VI,  the  “instruction"  con- 
sists chiefly  in  causing  the  pupils  to  point  out  places  ou  the  maps  ; in 
Classes  V2  and  VI.  the  hope  of  securing  a “pass”  is  generally  based 
on  the  success  with  which  the  pupils  can  he  got  to  learn  long  lists  of 
towns,  counties,  mountains,  provinces,  &c.,  by  rote. 

Agriculture. — The  fee  for  “agriculture” — that  is  for  an  acquaintance 
with  the  text-book  on  the  subject— is  high,  and  consequently  teachers 
have  given  this  subject  much  attention,  and  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  successful  in  enabling  their  pupils  to  "pass.”  There  is  little  or 
no  attempt  at  anything  more  than  so  preparing  the  pupils  that  they 
may  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  likely  to  be  given  by  the  Examiner. 

Recently  a new  text-book  has  been  sanctioned.  In  many  respects  it  is 
a great  improvement  on  the  former  text-book,  hut  up  to  the  present 
the  old  text-book  continues  to  be  employed  in  most  schools. 

Book  keeping. — Taught  with  only  very  moderate  success. 
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lm. 

Singing  is  taught  in  far  fewer  schools  than  I should  wish.  I think 

small  left  Shnnlrl  mvnr,  -P,.„  — i , wau* 


Reports  on 

:the  State  of  Q ” r" °iT  T*  J-  suouiCl  Wish.  I tliint 

taught1  f ShCm  C be  glVen  f°r  “ere  ““"Sing  by  ear,”  where  wdl 


Education. 

m,~  taDSht-  . 

LLlxanm„,  Not  introduced  into  many  schools,  and  not  generally 

&%™adZtL S0#*-  J,n  som°  «»  there  can  scarcely ’ be  said  to"  b e Z 
Gdway.  , U“S  > tlle  pupils  get  the  drawing  exercise  books  and  do  the 
— 0r  ‘i't  ^t=.they  can.  In  a school  which  I visited  recently  the 

staff  consists  of  principal,  an  assistant  (both  trained  and  highly  clashed) 

VTd  %n°mrT  : ttt  a,fnei.ldimue  '™s  about  90  ; 30  in  Classed  IV  y 
lh  3°  “ C>ss  la-i  30  m Classes  II.,  I.  infants.  According  to’ the 

(cC  tttn  for  the 

(Class  III.)  and  Writing.  Agriculture  being  regarded  as  a » ! 
mi^ortant  subject,  and  having  a high  fee,  both  the  principal  and  the 
CWs  iyaTy  VT  ?ndlvldf,d  attention  to  it,  and  taught  the  30  in 

c-iasses  iv.,  V.,  VI.  during  the  whole  half-hour  it.  , . 

Jf7™S  ^ld  CIaS^  We‘  e plaCed  in  the  desks  in  charge  of  the  monitor8 

hLsel  Tti0Uf  t0  ^ f.laSS  “ a but  inched  atut  I 
& 1 lmself  fiom  time  to  time  to  individual  pupils  f'Thp  M 
j_uniorS  were  supposed  to  be  ■■  writing' "-some  were  an*  wire  not 
this  Z ln  otffge  T°f  ■n0  Person ! however,  I am  not  concerned  with 

szjzsz  ininS  that  e“e  - 

Geometry  and  Mm&uration. — Not  well  taught  generally. 

adffM-  - i I 

'=  trisr^i  ^^t®5Sfa» : i 

wholly  on  paper  has  a rfeZZ!  ® . e»lminati°n  m Irish  is 

would  imagine5 that  S*  P^-  0ne 

way,  into  the  test  for  a « pass  » hut  to  b ? h.°U,,d  entei’’  m some 
with  it.  The  examimfmn  j in,  P1^100  it  has  nothing  to  do 

questions.  The  Examiner  wiin^”*10^!  by  means  of  printed 

has  a number  of  fare! ' 1 laiows.  nothinS  about  Irish, 

pupils,  collects  the  answers  and’  I”®?*10”8  ’ be  distributes  these  to  the 
from  which  they  are  sent  to ’the  T„Send*  * le!“  to  tlle  Education  OUice, 
reasons  it  would  be  desirable  to  hnd^Zi  Z°  raark.8  I™h-  For  many 
examination  conducted  orally  This*  Zn  "coas’ona]]y.  part  of  the 
Inspectors  acquainted  wiftS*-  £ “JS*  'f  d(,ne  deputing. 

If  this  were  clone,  and  if  the  pupils  of  cLsIy1™*  occasionally, 
eligible  for  examination  in  Irish  the  olLZ  I-  recognised  as 

be  in  a better  state  than  they  are  It  plerent™  " SUbje0t  '"'0uld  S00n 

• in  liemndngt  “stMd  co?tinue  to  make  fair  progress , 

making,  and  other  forms’  of  plaid8?!  s®wlnS-°n-gathers,  buttonhole  . 
schools  the  pupils  ar'™t  Z 1™  needlework.  in  many  of  the 

learned.  Until  the  “Hew  p°  * t0  e™Ploy>  practically,  the  art  thus 
plain  garments,  though  it  was  wd?®  Ja?.“sued  the  art  of  making 
essential  part  of  the  prodr  jme  ^1°“^  dld,not  “ ^ty  form  an 

might  have  been  edpe°eted  Zl  teache,rs<  md  the  result,  as 

expected,  was  that  many  of  our  female  teachers, 
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“-hough  able  to  sew  well,  were  not  able  to  give,  properly,  instruction  in  Reports  oti 
plain  dressmaking.  This  fact  naturally  made  such  teachers  averse  to  21?  Sl“to  oi 
the  introduction  of  the  “ Industrial  Scheme,”  which  in  other  respects  ucat!°°' 

was  badly  introduced,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Industrial  Scheme fniumn 

a scheme  regarding  which  high  hopes  were  entertained — proved,  to  a LLJsTktai 
great  extent,  a failure.  Future  female  candidates  must,  however,  lnmxU,r’ 
show  a practical  knowledge  of  shirt-making,  plain  dressmaking,  <fce.,  and  0111 WV- 
it  may  therefore  he  expected  that  in  future,  especially  when  the  require- 
ments of  the  Industrial  Programme  are  properly  understood,  there  will 
l>e  less  objection  than  heretofore  to  teach  school  girls  how  to  make  and 
mend  the  clothes  which  they  wear.  Some  persons  say  that  our  school 
teachers  should  not  he  “ dressmakers.”  That  is  quite  correct ; no 
person  wants  or  wishes  to  see  them  “ dressmakers.”  But  every  woman 
in  the  middle  and  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  ought  to  be  able,  when 
necessary,  to  make  and  repair  simple  articles  of  plain  dress.  Unfortu- 
nately hundreds  of  them  seem  not  to  be  able  to  do  this.  My  circuit  is, 
doubtless,  the  poorest  portion  of  Ireland,  and  one  cannot  visit  a school 
on  an  ordinary  day — (on  an  examination  day  the  pupils  are  proud  to 
wear  whatever  fairly  good  clothes  they  may  have) — without  being  struck 
by  the  worn  and  torn  state  ' of  the  scanty  clothing  on  many  of  the 
children,  One  must  charitably  believe  that  the  mothers  and  the 
grown  sisters  of  these  children  know  nothing  about  the  art  of  making 
or  repairing  the  simplest  articles,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  permit 
the  poorly-clad  children  to  attend  school  in  such  torn  clothing.  Now 
that  “ material  ” is  cheap,  it  would  cost  little  to  put  new  sleeves  in  a 
child’s  dress  which,  except  that  the  elbows  have  worn  their  way  out,  is 
otherwise  fair.  There  is.  not  much  “ dressmaking  ” required  for  this; 
nothing  hut  what  any  handy  young  woman  can  easily  learn.  To  make 
a dress  for  a little  child  of  six  or  eight  years,  or  even  to  make  a plain 
dress  for  a girl  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  does  not  require  much  of  the 
dressmaking  art. 

The  knitting  of  ordinary  stockings  is  in  general  well  taught  in  our 
schools.  In  those  schools  in  which  the  “Industrial  Scheme”  is 
followed,  crochet-work — a very  simple  and  a very  useful  art is  fre- 

quently taken,  and  is  generally  taught  successfully. 

Cookery,  Dairy  management,  and  Bee-keeping  are  taught  in  connexion  Cookery, 
with  some  of  the  large  Convent  schools.  During  the  past  year  the  &c. 

Board  made  arrangements  by  which  special  teachers  of  Cookery  were 
sent  to  large  centres.  One  of  these  teachers  was  for  some  months  in 
Galway.  Her  lectures  were  of  considerable  value,  but  they  would  have 
been  of  still  more  value  if  she  had  been  able  to  permit  young  women 
who  formerly  had  been  pupils  of  National  schools,  but  who  had  ceased 
to  he  so,  to  take  part  not  only  in  the  “ demonstration  lessons  ” but 
also  in  the  “ practising  lessons.”  Such  young  persons — the  very  class’  to 
whom  the  course  of  lectures  should  be  most  valuable,  were  permitted  to 
listen  to  the  demonstrations  of  the  lecturer  but  were  not  permitted 
“ to  practise  ” under  her  supervision. 

In  Galway,  the  liberality  of  the  Town  Commissioners  and  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  the  Very  Rev.  P.  Dally, 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  technical  classes,  which,  though  they  have 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  have  done  much  good,  and  may 
he  expected  to  do  more.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
have  assisted  this  movement  by  giving  the  use  of  rooms  in  the  Model 
school  which  were  not  required  for  ordinary  purposes  ; but  have  not 
been  able  to  assist  in  any  other  way.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  if 
technical  education  can  be  introduced  successfully  into  National 
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UiePStoteoi  SC^100^S’  *n  n0  P^ace  can  the  circumstances  be  more  favourable  than  in 
Education?  onei  suc^  as  Galway,  where  the  local  authorities  are  willing  to 
Mr  — contribute  liberally,  and  where  a large  and  influential  committee  has 
Suiumn.  now  f°r  some  years  been  endeavouring  to  develop  technical  instruction. 
inyxctor?d  (b.)  There  are  only  two  Model  schools  in  this  circuit.  Owing  to 
Galway.  well-known  causes  the  attendance  in  both  is  small,  and  their  influenco 
Model"-  on  general  education  of  the  circuit  is  scarcely  appreciable,  but  each 
schools.  gives,  on  the  whole,  a good  education  to  those  who  attend. 

Monitors.  ( c .)  Some  years  ago  almost  all  the  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff 

were  filled  up  from  the  monitorial  staff.  A monitor  served — as  he  still 
serves — five  years  ; at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  successful  at  his  “ final 
examination,  ” he  became  classed,  and  he  then  looked  about  for  an  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  or  principal.  His  competitors  were  persons  who,  like 
himself  (or  herself),  had  completed  a term  as  monitor.  But  of  late  years 
young  people  find  that  if,  without  serving  any  time  as  monitor,  they  can 
procure  entrance  to  a Training  College,  they  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  assistants  or  principals  at  the  expiration  of  their  two  years’ 
course  in  training.  Of  course  monitors  also  are  eligible  for  training, 
and  most  monitors  endeavour  to  go  to  training,  but  doing  so  lengthens 
their  probationary  service  from  five  years  to  seven  years  (five  as  monitors, 
two  in  a Training  College),  and  at  the  close  of  this  long  period  they 
are  very  far  from  having  any  certainty  of  obtaining  employment.  In 
other  words,  there  is  now  a double  supply  of  classed  persons  seeking 
employment— one  consisting  of  young  persons  who  have  served  five 
years  as  monitors,  and  who  may,  or  may  not,  have  passed  subsequently 
into  the  Training  Colleges  ; the  other,  consisting  of  young  persons  who 
have  passed  directly , without  any  service  as  monitors,  into  the  Colleges. 
The  salary  allowed  to  monitors  is  so  small  that,  in  itself,  it  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  attract  suitable  candidates  j but  hitherto  the  prospect 
of  becoming  teachers  at  the  close  of  their  term  as  monitors  has  had 
much  influence  in  inducing  young  persons  eagerly  to  accept  the  office. 
In  future,  however,  this  influence  will  be  much  weaker  than  it  was. 
Already  in  many  localities  there  are  young  persons  who  have  completed 
their  term  as  monitors,  and  who  have  been  “classed,”  but  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  employment.  Managers  are  anxious  to  secure  the 
services  of  young  persons  who  have  been  “ trained,”  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  care  much  whether  these  young  persons  have  or  have  not  been 
monitors.  If  entrance  to  the  Training  Colleges  were  determined, 
strictly , by  competitive  examination,  monitors  would  have  less  cause  of 
complaint . than  they  have  at  present,  and  such  competitions  would 
secure  ultimately  the  very  best  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession. 
From  what  I have  said  it  is  plain  that  the  position  of  monitors  is  now 
much  worse  than  it  was,  say,  ten  years  ago.  They  continue  to  serve 
the  same  five  years’  “term,”  but  at  the  close  of  their  “ term ” their 
chance  of  obtaining  employment  is  far  less  than  it  was. 

A young  person  vrho  has  served  five  years  as  monitor,  say,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  is  then  unable  to  find  employment  as 
teacher,  is  one  of  the  most  helpless  persons  conceivable.  The  five  years 
spent  as  monitor  utterly  unfit  a young  person  for  anything  like  rough 
work.  The  training  received  as  monitor  does  not  prepare  a young 
person  for  any  other  office  than  that  of  teacher,  so  that  young  persons 
who  have  completed  their  term  as  monitors,  and  are  unable  to  obtain 
appointments,  are  in  a truly  pitiable  state.  Injustice  to  this  class  I 
think  care  should  be  taken  not  to  appoint  more  monitors  than  the 
number  of  annual  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff  warrants. 
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When  a teacher  is  sick  he,  or  she,  closes  the  school,  and  the  Commis-  Reports  on 
sioners  pay  salary  for  a month.  As  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  far  as  the  Eduradon^ 
teacher  is  concerned,  this  arrangement  is  satisfactory,  but  as  far  as  — 
the  pupils  are  concerned  it  is  eminently  unsatisfactory.  They  lose  a fuiuvan , 
month’s  instruction.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  following  would  be  a ll.b.  Bead 
much  better  arrangement : — Galway 

The  Education  Office  should  keep  a register  of  classed  teachers  who  CaseTof 
are  out  of  employment.  When  the  teacher  of  a school  becomes  sick,  illues*,  &c. 
instead  of  closing  the  school  one  of  these  unemployed  teachers  should 
be  sent  to  conduct  it,  and  for  a limited  period,  such  as  a month,  salary 
should  be  paid  to  such  substitute  (as  also  to  the  regular  teacher)  by  the 
Commissioners.  If  care  were  taken  to  send  none  but  efficient  substi- 
tutes, and  if  future  employment  as  substitute  were  to  depend  on  the 
efficiency  shown  during  service,  the  pupils  of  the  school  would  benefit 
in  two  ways — 

1st.  The  school,  instead  of  being  closed,  would  be  in  operation. 

2nd.  The  substitute — almost  invariably  a trained  and  an  intelligent 
young  person — might  be  expected  to  introduce  improvements  of  various 
kinds,  and  although  all  these  might  not  be  adopted  by  the  regular 
teacher  on  his,  or  her,  resumption  of  work,  some  of  them  probably 
would  be  adopted.  In  other  words,  young,  energetic,  and  skilful 
substitutes  might  do,  in  a small  way,  for  ordinary  schools  what  is  now 
done  thoroughly  for  large  schools  by  our  efficient  organisers. 

In  another  way  an  arrangement,  such  as  that  which  I have  suggested, 
would  prove  beneficial.  No  person  can  have  made  many  visits  to  our 
schools  without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  teachers  are  frequently 
working,  or  trying  to  work,  who,  from  the  delicate  state  of  their  health, 
should  be  at  home.  These  teachers  do  not  wish  to  close  the  school  as 
long  as  they  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so.  They  “ drag  on  ” until 
imperatively  obliged  to  leave.  By  so  doing  they  injure  their  own  health 
and  the  schools  also  suffer.  To  employ  persons  at  a time  when,  physi- 
cally, they  are  unable  to  work  properly,  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  any 
service,  and,  consequently,  any  arrangement  which  would  place  the 
granting  of  leave — without  injury  to  the  school — on  easier  terms  than 
those  at  present  in  force  would  be  an  advantage. 

I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Sullivan. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

Dublin. 
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Mr.  F. 

Londonderry,  March,'  1S97, 

lector,  _ Gentlemen,— In  accordance  with  your  directions,  of  the  12th 
S°*'  “stant,  1 beg  to  subm‘t  the  following  General  Report  on  the  group  of 
— dlstriT  comprised  in  the  North-west  Circuit.  This  circuit  embraces 
Th.  circuit  the  school  districts  whose  centres  are  at  Londonderry,  Letterkenny 
Coleraine,  Donegal,  Strabane,  Castledawson,  Enniskillen,  Omarii’ 
Dungannon,  and  Ballinamore.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  seaboard 
from  near  Fair  Head,  m the  county  Antrim,  to  Mullaghmore,  in  the 
county  Sligo,  and  it  has  within  its  limits  some  of  the  most  fertile  and 

steHle11  Thtef  p£fS  °l  S®  countlT’  as  well  als0  of  some  of  the  most 
stenle.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  everywhere  is  proverbial.  There 
are  tour  entire  Ulster  counties  within  its  area, •considerable  portions  of 

ToVmeT  ^ T’  l^th  fma11  ?artS  0f  S%°-  Antrim>  a*d  Armagh, 
th  “e,e‘  J the  educational  requirements  of  such  a considerable  tract 

six  Model1’ nnd  d7“h0°V“d  ten  evenin§  sdlools-  These  include 
indnSt  d ,thlrfc®m.  Convent  schools.  Some  manufacturing 

alonuthe towns;  there  is  fishing 
long  the  coast,  but  the  mam  reliance  of  the  population  for  support  is 

* An  anomalous  social  condition  exists  along  Z west 

the  mo1?°nega  ’ W-lere  t,here  is  a lar«e  population  inliabiting  a soil  of 
the  most  unpromising  character,  incapable  of  yielding  food  for  the 

fromth?  fi  sb  ,more  than  three  months  of  the  year,  not  much  to  be  had 

tZe  i me Tit  ^ "T™'  The  condition  for  exis- 

Xle  nonSatio/  Zfp  u 1”“!  **  summer  >“onths,  not  of  the 
Tl“ 8 K: PT at! l0J “■  for  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  very  young  remain. 

“ La^an  ” lid  w °f  nine  take  service  with  farmers  in  the 

and  §1  Jk  de“»natlon  which  comprises  all  east  as  far  as  Londonderry 
oftlm^r  fTOS  Mcy  t0  November>  while  the  more  grown  nminbers 
anfau  Sf^f  H S°°tland  ”?»«*«**,  to  the  former  prin“ 
this  „!•  +“  *1  their  earmngs  for  tho  winter  months.  So  lar'm  is 

-ood  authority^  “ SeIf',1.enfing  fe  tlle  migrants,  I was  assured  on  A: 
authority,  the  amount  brought  back  each  winter  in  one  parish 
alone  amounted  to  not  less  than  £10,000.  P 

regILTJ  bv“th«  m- Uke  tMa  the  at  the  schools  will  be 

Sffnfr  TgT10n>  overcrowded  schools  in  the  winter  and 

dLric’ts a ^miL7dtpfeUZgothe  reStt0fHthe,  Tear'  In  tb°  agricultural 
pondin»  congestion  at  tkeVUiT  at  ™ busy  8ea80na  with  a corres- 
these  circuZfaZes  is  th  ‘mei'  , ° attendance  of  pupils  under 

expected.  In  the  towns  in^  tl  W“  e aVreSa,ar  ,as  could  be  fairly 
clauses  of  the  Irish  Erhim+irm  a circuit  to  which  the  compulsory 
in  force  in  ten  win'll  • n ^ese  clauses  have  been  put 

to  have  School  AfZdimro3  ptherS”°  further  stoPs  were  taken  than 
city  of  Londonderry  ! nd % Co“ei * JPPomted.  Except  in  the 
been  acted  upon  Ido  fot  And  tk  clauses  have . 

attendance.  PThere  was  1 sHr  *?' T.  IT  TclV ““Pavement  in  the 
followed.  Still  in  the  e'r  -p  °r  b\St’  j ut  aPatby  in  the  matter  soon 
sharply  looked  aftf  Jtf  f ^nd,on(ierry,  irregular  attenders  are 
found  in  the  schools  ' * 6 r®Su^t  tbat  a substantial  increase  is. 
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According  to  the  last  published  report  of  the  Commissioners  there  Report.  „n 
were  fifty-nine  school-rooms  set  forth  as  “ bad.”  Since  that  date  how-  ‘heStale  of 
ever  budding  grants  to  the  number  of  thirty-one  have  been  sanctioned  * — <m' 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  school-houses,  so  that  when  these  are  built  £/• 
the  number  remaining  as  unsuitable  will  be  small.  The  city  of  Derry  S "' 
stands  well  to  the  front  m the  matter  of  school-houses.  Within  a few  lmfecU>r ■ 
years  substantial  handsome  structures  have  been  erected  for  school  f ondou* 
purposes,  well_ equipped  with  every  educational  appliance,  and  though  — 
last  but  most  important,  well  staffed.  Coleraine  is  not  far  behind  aSd  8chMl 
hie  Convent  sohoo  -rooms  atStrabane,  Omagh,  Dungannon,  Cookstown,  ST' 
Bundorun,  and  Ballyshannon  are  models  in  this  respect.  The  school 
grounds  and  plots  in  front  are,  as  a rule,  badly  kept.  Neatness  trim- 
ness, flowera,  are  conspicuously  absent,  and  instead  the  grounds  are 
disfigured  by  torn  papers,  floor  sweepings  and  rubbish  generally. 

There  are  of  course,  some  exceptions,  where  the  pupils  are  trained 
to  cultivate  the  flowers  and  to  take  a pride  and  a pleasure  in  their 
growth  and  management.  An  excellent  discipline  this  is,  and  one  can 
only  express  regret  it  is  not  more  general.  The  observance  of  the  rule 
requiring  neatness  m tile  interior  arrangements  is  somewhat  lax,  and 
slovenliness  is  more  apparent  than  the  reverse  in  too  many  instances 
During  the  educational  year  which  ended  in  February  last,  I visited  Teachers 
28o  schools,  of  which  I fully  examined  67,  including  9 Model  School  and 
departments.  My  visits  otherwise  than  for  full  examination  or  for  monitors- 
special  reason,  consisted  of  an  inspection  of  the  school  accounts,  methods 
ot  teaching,  state  of  discipline,  progress  made  in  subjects  noted  pre- 
viously as  deficient,  and  state  of  house  and  premises.  From  these 
visits  I can  bear  testimony  to  the  general  devotedness  of  the  teachers 
to  their  duties,  to  their  punctuality,  and  to  trustworthiness  in  the  1 
matter  of  the  school  accounts.  Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions 
but  not  many.  The  most  noticeable  defects  in  the  organization  are 
want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  their  attendance  before 
ten  o clock,  and  the  imperfect  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  the 
infants. . These  latter  as  a rule  when  they  arrive  in  the  morning,  drop 
into  their  seats  and  are  left  a good  deal  to  their  own  devices  until  the 
home  lessons  are  heard,  after  which  they  receive  a reading  and  spelling 
esson  from  tablets  or  books  from  one  of  the  more  grown  pupils  or  from 
a.^ni“°r’  w^ien  f'hey  are  once  more  left  to  themselves.  In  the  course 
ot  the  day,  they  receive  three  or  four  such  lessons  of  the  most  unin- 
teresting and  dreary  character,  and  the  day  must  appear  to  these 
young  children  intolerably  dull.  No  wonder  they  are  not  prepared  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  class  until  after  passing  their  seventh  year.  The 
recent  directions  issued  from  the  Education  Office  on  this  point  will  he 
most  useful.  The  substitution  of  trained  for  untrained  teachers  is 
slowly  proceeding,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  a rule  is  established 
lat  none  but  trained  teachers  will  be  recognised  as  eligible  to  receive 
prmcipal  charge  of  a school.  In  the  case  of  females  this  rule  might  be 
adopted  at  once  without  inconvenience  as  there  is  an  adequate  supply; 

is  is  not  so  at  present  in  the  case  of  male  teachers.  There  are  three 
sourc^  for  supplying  the  vacancies  that  arise  in  the  teaching  staff 
st,  fifth  year  monitors  who  have  successfully  completed  their  course ; 

-nd,  pupil  teachers  who  have  similarly  fulfilled  their  period  of  appoint- 
ment;  3rd,  those  who  have  passedthrough  the  Training'Colleges.  It 
would  be  well  that  all  under  the  third  head  should  be  previously  found 
under  the  first  or  second  category.  The  best  teachers  are  those  who  having 
been  monitors  or  pupil  , teachers  then  served  as  assistants  and  were  sub- 
sequently trained  in  one  of  the  Training  Colleges,  and  indeed  it  is  only 
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Reports  on  to  those  that  the  term  “ trained  ” can  be  adequately  applied  in  its  fullest 
Education,  sense.  There  is  no  lack  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  monitor.  A 

— * good  many  of  those  who  show  quickness  and  aptitude  while  they  are 
'Eardtey,  pupils  become  listless  and  indifferent  after  appointment  or  grow  tired  of 
Read  ’ their  duties,  and  become  useless  as  material  for  the  supply  of  future 
London  !"*  teachers.  Hence  it  is  desirable  that  the  staff  of  monitors  should  be 
deny.  * always  in  excess  of  the  number  calculated  to  supply  expected  vacancies. 

— I believe  the  teachers  who  have  charge  of  monitors  generally  discharge 
this  part  of  their  duty  in  a satisfactory  manner.  I think  it  would  he  an 
advantage  never  to  have  less  than  two  monitors  in  a school — not  to  give 
any  where  the  attendance  would  warrant  the  appointment  of  only  one,  as 
by  this  means  healthy  emulation  could  be  roused  and  the  gratuity  to 
the  teacher  for  his  successful  exertions  would  be  a point  of  more 
consideration  than  at  present. 

Schools.  There  are  six  Model  Schools  in  this  circuit — three  District  Model 
with  boarding  establishments,  viz.  : — Londonderry,  Coleraine,  and 
Enniskillen ; and  three  minor  in  which  the  pupil  teachers  reside  at 
their  own  homes  or  in  lodgings,  viz. : — Omagh,  Ballymoney,  and  New- 
townstewart.  These  are  all  efficiently  conducted,  but  no  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  attend.  Mr.  Jack,  Principal  of  the  Coleraine  Model 
School,  received  deserved  promotion'  to  the  principalship  of  the  Belfast 
Model  School,  and  Mrs.  Smithies,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Londonderry 
Model  School,  retired  on  pension  after  a long  and  meritorious  career. 
The  influence  of  these  Model  Schools  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the 
number  of  efficient  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  circuit  who  received 
their  training  at  one  or  other  of  these  institutions, 
instruction  ^ was  somew^ia^  disappointed  on  coming  to  this  circuit  to  find  that 
ms  rue  ion.  peacnng  was  jn  general  so  indifferently  taught.  A stranger  unacquain- 
ted with  the  subject  would  certainly  be  unable  to  follow  the  reader  in 
most  of  the  schools,  so  indistinct  is  the  articulation  and  so  unvaried  the 
modulation  of  the  voice.  The  subject  is  not  properly  taught.  The 
teacher  listens,  corrects  the  pronunciation  when  faulty,  assists  the 
pupil  over  the  more  difficult  words,  and  then  stops.  He  seldom  or 
never  reads  a passage  for  imitation,  the  only  exception  perhaps  being 
when  giving  out  the  dictation  exercise,  which  may  be  read  twice,  and 
is  almost  the  only  occasion  the  pupil  has  a model  presented  to  him  for 
imitation.  In  some  few  schools  where  reading  is  well  taught  the 
teacher  when  he  comes  to  a new  lesson  reads  it  over  for  the  class, 
making  a running  commentary  on  the  drift  and  scope  of  the  different 
passages,  the  meaning,  the  less  evidently  understood  phrases  and  words, 
then,  when  the  pupils  have  a fair  grip  of  the  meaning,  they  are  called  ' 
on  to  read  not  merely  a sentence  each,  but  a paragraph.  Recitation  of 
poetry  is  a shade  worse  than  the  reading  of  prose,  and  I find  the.  sense  ' 

of  the  passage  recited  seldom  understood. 

Waiting.  Writing  is  on  the  whole  fairly  taught.  The  variety  of  styles  in  the 
great  number  of  series  on  the  Board’s  List  is  somewhat  bewildering. 
The  bold  series  is  coming  into  favour  and  good  progress  is  made  where 
it  is  adopted.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  to  illustrate  defects  is  not 
sufficiently  understood.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  only  by  that 
means  class  as  distinguished  from  individual  teaching  can  be  effectually 
carried  out.  Composition  so  far  as  letter  writing  is  concerned  is  pretty 
well  looked.  after,  but  it  does  not  commence  as  it  ought,  by  requiring" 
each  child  in  oral  answering  to  make  each  reply  consist  of  a complete- 
sentenoe.  • . : 1 

Arithmetic-  Arithmetic  . continues  to  be  the  subject  which  furnishes  the  largest 
number  of  failures,  and  yet  the  knowledge  required  for  a pass  is  very 
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little  more  than  mechanical.  Any  question  out  of  the  routine  or  in  the  Reports  on 
nature  of  a problem  is  pretty  sure  to  be  either  missed  or  passed  over.  This  Educadon^ 

is  not  strange,  seeing  the  reasons  of  the  rules  are  scarcely  ever  explained  ; 

even  when  the  pupils  are  learning  proportion,  fractions,  and  the  more  ^Sr&u 
advanced  rules.  XJntil  the  pupil  can  work  the  simple  and  compound  Head 
rules  theory  would  be  useless — the  pupil  could  not  understand  it,  but  Ifspsctor' 
on  commencing  proportion  the  theory  should  be  gradually  introduced  derry.°n" 
and  the  reasoning  faculties  exercised.  On  the  whole,  mechanical  — 
accuracy  is  fairly  secured.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  the  number  of 
failures  in  “ long  tots,”  one  of  the  most  useful  rules  in  Commercial 
Arithmetic.  Mental  Arithmetic  receives  but  slender  attention.  The 
text  books  in  general  use  are  not  sufficiently  suggestive  on  this  point. 

Each  new  rule  should  be  introduced  by  a number  of  examples  in  which 
the  numbers  to  be  operated  on  should  not  exceed  a single  digit,  so  that 
the  rules  could  be  readily  worked  mentally,  then  when  the  pupils  are 
expert  at  this,  let  them  try  slate  or  paper  with  larger  numbers.  This 
is  the  best  form  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  not  that  which  is  formally 
so  called  with  special  rules  for  dozens,  scores,  &c.  These  of  course 
might  be  glanced  at  as  a subhead  of  theory,  and  could  be  made  an 
agreeable  intellectual  exercise.  Even  the  second  class  children  are 
delighted  when  tested  mentally,  particularly  when  permitted  to  take 
places  corresponding  to  their  quickness.  I notice  a great  improvement 
in  the  neatness  of  figures  in  the  written  exercises  and  in  the  improved 
form  of  arrangement  they  present. 

Grammar  receives  a good  deal  of  attention,  but  the  object  of  it  is  Grammar, 
not  often  attained.  Pupils  can  parse  well,  and  yet  make  many  gram- 
matical blunders  in  speaking  and  writing.  People  will  speak  as  they 
hear,  and  those  whose  converse  is  with  correct  speakers,  will  them- 
selves speak  correctly  without  knowing  a single  rule  of  syntax,  so  that 
custom  or  practice  appears  in  this  case  to  be  more  efficacious  than 
rule.  The  parts  of  speech  are  seldom  or  never  recognised  by  the 
learners  from  the  definitions,  and  even  the  latter  are  seldom  understood 
by  the  pupils  until  the  parts  of  speech  themselves  are  learned  in  some 
other  way. 

Geography.— The  proficiency  in  this  subject  is  generally  fair  in  the  Geography, 
third  and  fourth  classes,  and  feeble  in  the  fifth  and  sixth.  So  many 
details  are  required  in  the  latter  that  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  to  mere 
topography.  The  nature  of  a map  is  not  always  clearly  brought  out, 
and  the  use  of  the  parallels  and  meridians  seldom  well  understood. 

Book-keeping  is  more  generally  taught  now  than  formerly,  and  the  Book- 
more  rational  system  adopted  of  making  out  a short  set  consisting  of  a ^ 
few  items  so  that  the  pupils  can  readily  trace  the  relationship  of  the 
different  accounts.  It  is  noticeable  that  girls  when  they  take  up  the 
subject,  not  only  make  their  entries  with  more  neatness,  but  acquire  a 
better  grasp  of  the  principles  than  boys.  ; 

Agricidlure  is  compulsory  in  nearly  all  boys’  schools,  and  it  still  con-  Agncu  ture. 
sists  principally  of  a dry,  rote  learning  of  the  text  book.  The  latter  has 
itself  been  greatly  improved,  starting  from  a rational  basis  and  written 
in  such  a way  as  to  stimulate  intelligent  observation.  School  gardens 
are  still  few  and  far  between ; one  would  say  they  are  as  necessary  for 
agricultural  instruction  as  pen  and  ink  for  writing,  or  at  least  as 
apparatus  and  experiments  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry.  ...  ^ 

Needlework  is  practised  in  all  schools  where  there  is  a workmis tress 
or  female  teacher  for  at  least  one  hour  daily,  and  on  the  whole  with 
pretty  fair  success.  As  a rule,  the  material  has  to  be  supplied  by  the 
teacher,  and  as  naturally  to  be  expected  the  supply  is  not  lavish;  It 
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is  °uly  iu  til®  case  of  those  garments,  the  exhibition  of  which  is 
Education,  compulsory  on  the  occasion  of  the  results  examination,  that  the  pupils 
Mr  — bring  materials,  as  the  garments  they  mate  are  their  own.  Knitting 
Eairdietj,  is  a favourite  subject,  but  from  a dislike  to  exhibit  before  their 
?iSecior  companions  anything  that  is  not  new,  one  finds  hardly  ever  any  darn- 
London-  ’ in§  ’ for  a similar  reason  patching  or  mending  is  almost  unknown  in 
deny.  the  schools.  At  incidental  visits,  almost  the  only  sewing  found  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  are  the  practising  strips,  scarcely  ever  a garment. 
In  the  schools  of  the  circuit,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  with  dress- 
making is  an  extra  in  which  pupils  are  rarely  presented.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  sewing  machines  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  homes 
of  the  pupils ; these  machines  are  required  for  the  home  industry  of  shirt 
making  which  has  spread  widely  all  round  Derry,  where  there  are 
several  large  shirt  factories.  The  cut-up  materials  are  sent  out  to 
local  agents  in  the  remote  villages  of  Donegal,  and  by  these  distributed 
to  the  workers,  who  must  have  sewing  machines  to  labour  profitably. 
At  Eglinton,  in  connexion  with  an  annual  flower  show,  there  is  an 
exhibition  of  needlework,  for  which  small  prizes  are  awarded  by  a 
committee  of  ladies.  The  schools  aronnd  are  permitted  to  compete 
and  the  stimulus  thus  afforded  has  effected  a marked  improvement  in 
the  needlework  of  the  Schools  in  the  Yale  of  the  Faughan  Dress- 
making is  nominally  taught,  but  I never  find  a girl  in  fifth  or  sixth 
class  wearmg  a dress  which  is  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 

Geometry,  Geometry, Mensuration  and  Algebra.— The  interest  in  these  subjects 

1S  not  “creasing,  and,  except  in  the  model  schools,  pupils  are  not  often 
Algebm.  presented  for  examination.  If  mensuration  were  made  a separate 
subject,  it  would  be  more  frequently  taught,  but  the  geometry  is  too 
often  considered  dry  and  unattractive,  so  the  whole  is  neglected. 

Drawing.  _ Drawing  is  becoming  a more  popular  subject,  and  instruction  in  it 
is  extending  every  day.  The  training  colleges  have  a good  deal  led  to 
this,  by  affording  facilities  to  the  teachers  to  obtain  certificates  There 
is  no  reas-on  wfiy,  in  due  coursej  it  might  not  be  as  usual  as  writing. 
It  is  the  best  introduction  to  that  “hand  and  eye”  training  which  is 
so  much  considered  at  present.  It  can  be  taken  up  when  the  pupil  is 
an  infant,  and  continued  without  a break  during  his  entire  school 
course.  Geometrical  Drawing  and  Freehand  are  within  the  reach  of 
most  teachers. 


Smgmy  is  extending,  though  less  gradually.  Managers  when  making 
new  appointments  very  generally  regard  the  ability  to  conduct  a class 
m the  subject  as  an  mdispeusaMe  qualification  for  a female  teacher: 
ence  the  subject  is  more  frequently  found  in  girls’  than  in  boys’  schools. 

system  out  of  ttSm  .“  ^ ^ ^ P“shinS  the  Hullah 

dewKL?  has  neTCl;.beeV?  PrivUe8e  to  meet  with  a more 
devoted  body  of  managers  than  I have  found  in  this  circuit:  they 

in  the  mato3  VrT *1*®“  '-f0018  efficient>  ®me  are  enthusiastic 
mtne  matte  r FOr  their  uniform  courtesy  to  myself  personally  I 
hereby  tender  them  my  most  cordial  thanks  7 personally,  I 


The  Secretaries. 


I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F . Eardley,  Head  Inspector 


Vi 
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Cork,  30th  March,  1887.  Dr  - — 

Gentlemex, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  12tli  inst  T J“ 
beg  to  submit  the  following  General  Report  for  1896,  on  the  circuit  in  S ’ 
my  charge.  _i_ 

The  circuit  includes  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  and  considerable  GflnemI 
portions  of  the  counties  of  limerick  and  Waterford.  coSm  „f 

Owing  to  special  circumstances  I was  unable  to  deyote  a due  share 
of  my  time  to  the  supervision  of  each  of  the  ten  districts  which  coil 
stitute  my  circuit.  I was  specially  engaged  during  July  and  the 
greater  part  of  August  in  connexion  with  the  Annual  Examination  of 
teachers,  and  from  the  latter  month  till  February  the  illness  of  two  of 
the  Inspectors  threw  a.  good  deal  of  the  work  of  their  districts  into  my 
pi  hands.  J 

An  examination  of  the  map  of  the  circuit  shows  that  the  schools  are, 

| as  ft  niie  at  least,  so  distributed  as  to  be  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  homes  of  the  children.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  par- 
i ?Icular  localities  unprovided  with  a sufficiency  of  schools.  I know 
1 mdeed  of  one,  but  I am  not  in  a position  to  speak  definitely  on  the 
pomt  at  present.  I have  only  had  charge  of  the  circuit  for  a year  and 
seven  months,  and  partly  owing  to  the  causes  mentioned  above  have 
not  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  making  exhaustive  inquiries  into 
the  matter. 

Owing  to  causes  into  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  enter,  the  School 
liberal  aid  granted  by  the  Board  towards  the  ereccion  of  suitable  school  buildings 
buildings  was  not  availed  of  here,  to  any  large  extent,  until  within 
comparatively  recent  years,  except  in  the  county  Kerry.  There  is  in 
consequence  a good  deal  of  “ lee  way”  to  be  made  up  in  the  department 

0 school  building.  There  are  over  one  hundred  houses  iu  the  circuit 
7 lcih  either  from  not  affording  sufficient  space  accommodation,  or 
rom  being  in  a bad  state  of  repair,  are  unsuitable  for  school  purposes, 
cis  to  be  regretted  too  that  one-fourth  of  the  school-houses  in  the 

circmfc-_som>e  three  hundred— are  in  middling  or  bad  repair.  A 
. 1 aPV~ajed  ill-kept  house,  which  is  too  often  a stranger  to  whitewash, 
is  a bad  “object  lesson”  for  the  pupils.  It  is  but  right  to  state  that 
much  valuabie  work  has  been  done— often  in  the  face  of  great 
i cu  ties  m providing  excellent  school  accommodation,  and  that 

1 ery,  n0t  raP^  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction.  It  is  my 
!h  hTTr>  point  out  that  much  remains  to  be  accomplished 

ie  ore  the  houses . now  classed  <c middling”  or  “bad”  in  reference  to 
eir  state  of  repair  shall  have  been  thoroughly  renovated,  and  where 
ecessary  enlarged,  or  have  been  replaced  by  suitable  buildings. 

vpf  ^,aVe  ?-e t a collsidei'akle  number  of  schools  during  the  past  Neatness 

I rj 111  "which  the  following  “ Practical  Rule”  was,  to  a greater  or  less  and  cleanu- 
ps neglected  53  ness  too 

tthe  teacher^0*6  lyPrecePt  and  example,  cleanliness s neatness,  and  decency.  To  effect  this,  neglected. 

W sl&tft  si  1must  set  an  cxample  of  cleanliness  and.  neatness  in  their  own  persons,  and  in 
Wei-sonnl  in  ®e,1lera  appearance  of  their  schools.  They  must  also  satisfy  themselves  by 
Washed  tho^  ^ eVer^  m°ming,  that  the  children  have  had  their  hands  and  faces 
;4Whool  aDarf f ♦ 1 com^ech  an‘l  clothes  cleaned,  and  when  necessary  mended.  The 
l+rt't  n inents«  too,  must  he  swept  and  dusted  every  evening,  and  whitewashed  at 
* wH.e  a year. 
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In  the  majority  of  schools  that  I have  visited,  neatness  m person 
and  apparel  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  are  not  conspicuous  feataas, 
from  -which  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  regulation  requiring  a 

mornino- inspection  as  to  cleanliness  remains  practically  a dead  letter. 

In  many  cases  the  -washing  of  the  school  floors  is  an  event  of  somewhat 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  dusting  of  windows,  tablets,^  &e.,  does  not  i 
appear  to  he  considered  an  essential  part  of  duty.  The  value,  and  | 
absolute  necessity  of  periodical  whitewashing  is  not  as  universally  I 
recognised  as  it  should  be. 

In  rural  localities  tlio  school  plots  are  allowed,  too  often,  to  become  | 
dreary  -wastes  of  coarse  grass  and  weeds,  with  the  result  that  the 
premises  have  an  uncared  for,  neglected  appearance.  The  condition^  1 
the  out-offices  is  a frequent  source  of  complaint.  The  “cesspool” 
arrangement  is  tho  one  necessarily  adopted  in  many  cases,  and  it  is 
obviously  of  first  importance  that  the  accumulations  in  these  receptacles  | 
should  be  regularly  removed.  This  duty  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  deodorisers  or  absorbents  are  not 
more  frequently  applied.  c 

In  some  eight  towns,  School  Attendance  Committees  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1892,  relating 
to  compulsory  school  attendance.  The  fact  that  they  include  clergy- 
men of  the  various  leading  religious  denominations  in  each  town  is » 
guarantee  that,  in  dealing  with  cases  of  apparent  parental  neglect, 
due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
the  offenders.  Owing  to  the  wide  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  one  kind 
or  another  during  a portion  of  the  year,  the  attendance  at  many  of  tin 
schools  was  seriously  interfered  with.  Hence,  it  is  not  possible,  in  nil 
cases,  to  draw  reliable  conclusions  from  the  returns  of  average  attendance 
as  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

The  schools  are,  as  a rule,  supplied  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
apparatus  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  work  of  instruction  § 
Yet,  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect,  is  shown  by  | 
the  fact  that  in  twenty-one  schools  visited  last  year  I found  no  ball  j 
frame,  and  in  eighteen  no  globe,  while  thirteen  were  unprovided  .with  s 
serviceable  clocks. 


Comparatively  few  schools — outside  the  Convent,  Monastery,  and 
Model  Schools— are  provided  with  natural  history  or  other  pictorial 
illustrations,  which  would  serve  to  ornament  and  brighten  the  school- 
rooms, and  could  he  availed  of  so  usefully  in  the  work  of  instruction 
I know  of  only  one  teacher — there  may,  of  course,  he  others— wl« 
has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  forming  what  may  be  termed  a cabinet  of 
agricultural  specimens.  These  are  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils, 
so  as  to  give  it,  as  far  as  possible,  a practical  turn.  *3*  - if 

A large  monitorial  staff — too  large  in  my  opinion — is  maintained 
in  the  circuit.  The  number  of  monitors  appointed  should  bear’  soi® 
proportion  to  the  probable  number  of  vacancies,  allowance  being  made, 
of  course,  for  such  contingencies  as  death,  resignation,  failure -at. the 
annual  examinations,  <tc.  Appointments  should  only  be  made  itfj 
schools — those  in  which  the  teaching,  organisation,  and  discipline  ate 
what  they  should  be.  My  almost  invariable  experience  is  that  monitors 
are  of  little  use  in  what  may  be  called  “ fair  ” or  “ weak  ” schools,  becslist  j 
they  do  not  get  the  professional  training  in  such  cases  that  wifi  §1 
them  to  give  effective  service.  This,  I assert  emphatically. 
ordinary  unpaid  monitor  does  just  as  well. 


'■;i! 


■ 

hi 
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My  colleague,  Mr.  Sullivan,  mentions  in  his  General  Report  for 
m/  that  a manager  who  was  pressing  for  the  appointment  of  a Elacation. 

1 in  « middling”  school  argued  thus-"  If  we  had  a monitor  — 

Twould  be  much  better.  How  can  yon  expect  one  person  unaided  ^aer> 
to  teach  SO  many  pupils.”  The  sufficient  answer  to  any  such  avgu- 
l° Z this  is  that  the  work  described  as  impossiole  of  performance  Ootk_ 

Ms  bemi  done,  and  done  well,  often  under  very  adverse  conditions.  __ 

I have  seen  many  striking  instances  of  this. 

The  money  saved  by  a reduction  in  the  monitorial  staff  could  be 
utilised  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  m a way  which  will 
he  adverted  to  further  on.  I believe  that  the  literary  instruction  of 
the  monitors  is,  as  a rule,  regularly  carried  ou  with,  of  course  varying 
i opc  nf  effectiveness,  but  an  equal  share  of  attention  is  not  always 
SfiS  training.  When  the  prescribed  "teaching 
fists”  are  applied  at  the  annual  exammations  these  young  people  exhibit 
veiw  S degree,  of  skill  in  the  handling  of  a class,  and  their 
meLd  of  instruction  seldom  shows  that  they  have  a fern  grasp  of  the 
principles  upon  which  all  sound  teaching  must  be  based. 

noticeable  .^ohauges  excellent  sugges7 

my  circuit,  lno  ion  . . ® f +1  ir.:i  +o sellers  is  successfully 
state  of  efficiency.  The  training  o P P having  com- 

carried  on.  All  those  who  left  w tlnr tl e past  »J  tlebers 

pleted  the  full  period  of  two  yarn  «*  vice,  mwnng  ^ in  tlie 
in  National  Schools,  or  are  nndeig ; g mmanway  Model  School  lias 

various  Colleges.  The  "sefulu®/t^XXve  no  control, 
been  limited  by  causes  over  which  the  teacneis  na 

The  importance  of  establishing  god  such  SSS-. 

the  schools  is  not  yet  recognised.  tll at  they  need  not  be  dwelt 

institutions  if  well  managed  are  so  ^ There 

on.  No  difficulty  on  the  score  of  expensecan  ^ ^ oost  of 

is  an  abundance  of  cheap  wholesom  instance  would  be 

setting  up  a school  library  of  respectable  size  m any 

comparatively  trifling.  , nrevious  part  of  this  report,  X convent 

Owing  to  the  causes  referred  to  m a p l number  of  the  Con-  schools, 

have  hell!  able  to  visit  or  examine  “ | and  the  large 

vent  Schools,  which,  from  tlieir  _ form  a very  important  part 
aggregate  of  pupils  in  attendan  therefore  generalize,  as  to  the 

of  our  educational  machinery.  I cannot,  therefore,  ae 


ot  our  eaucatiuua.1 
value  and  efficiency  of  the  work  don  ■ ^ ^ ^ every  respect, 

Those  1 have  seen  merit  nothing  but  j?  • g ^ ^ oommodious, 

highly  successful  institutions.  The  school  g A high  standard  of 

and  well  equipped  attenUon  is  paid  to 

discipline  is  maintained,  and  the  n P ols  js  sympathetic, 

order,  cleanliness,  Ac.  of  the  pupils  is  also 

intelligent,  and  effective,  and  the  jndurtnal  tr  b establishments 
(satisfactory.  Omitting  the  model  are  witaessed. 

fhat  the  highest  developments  of  infant  tiammg  a 
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theP State  of  Tins  may  be  the  most  suitable  place  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  tl,»t 
Muoaion.  I have  found  several  infants’  schools  for  boys, which  are  entirely  in  cW 
Dr.  of  male  teachers.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a very  undesirable  err  ^ 
Aiexanacr,  ment.  Other  things  being  equal,  women  are  m/oh  more  succeSl 
/Hflwtor,  teaching  young  children—' whether  boys  or  girls— than  men  Tl,™ 

CoriL_  f PP+ev  • ^ fitted  *“»  the  latter  “ temperament  and  disposS 

Infants'  *2  S£“lal  ,dePa*'tment  of  school  work.  In  such  cases  the  curriculum 
schools  in  of  instiuction  is  practically  confined  to  the  literary  branches  and  rln» 

Sets-  n0tT  Zu Tbje0tS  “ drill,  singing,  &c  ’ ^ 

charge  of  . 1 n°w  deal  111  S0I»e  detail  with  the  character  and  results  of  4* 
~ » tbe  elementary  branches  given  in  the  ordW  sehooL  ' 

S'  S'3?111!  ^ mmy  °f  them  COnsists  of  little  more  than  naming  the  words 
of  the  book  m succession.  The  due  observance  of  stops,  thtfuse  oTS 
lismg  and  falling  intonation  where  necessary,  the  proper  grouping  of 
the  words,  and  the  laying  of  duo  emphasis  upon  the  importanHu™' 
are  points  too  generally  ignored.  1 important  ones, 

stoodTry^e  £££?*  Z 7f?b  ^ ™der- 

„ny  prevalent  is  usually  formed  inte  W c“.  “fe 

stand^ud^lle^tohrthe^when^onh  th^flo*8'  ar?  /r5,Tu.elltl7  allowedly 

down,  touching  their  chits  Clearness  of  If  f ^ ^ 

"t  <srrs T!”  -*552  isgssaaas, 

done  tothe  thlg 

a proof  that  the  teacher  who  resorts  to  it  « * D+ , Joyo,e’.  °10nstltut« 

is  remembered.  In  such  t 1 °*)ei  8te^S f°  see ^correction 

appear  to  ^ ^ WOrds  ^ 

second  reading  of  the  lessons  kl  ° jke.0hildren  should — say  on  the. 
and  a special  repetition  of  +P  . underlined  m the  “ teacher’s  book,” 

do  this  is  merely  to  extend  the" nrinc'inl  S°fB  tl^rouSh  at  intervals.  To 
dictation  exercises.  principle  already  acted  on  in  the  case  of 

of  their  style  of  rcad^hy^m  ' ^he^t  “6ohanical  imitation 
should  be  enlisted.  Th ereasol  fo,  tpJ  “^gence  of  the  latter 
words;  the  necessity  for  an  intalWnt  en)Phasm  laid  on  particular 
bring  out  ohe  sense,LdthirnortfnlS°?+lngr0f  the  WOrds  » a^ 
be  fully  explained.  1 f attending  to  the  stops  should  , 

s'-  «*.*—* 

cognise  its  great  importance  ’ “eW™  of  the  teachers  to  re- 
? »■  P!aaa  - the1 r^olC -t  give  it 


a due  place  in  theToruSTrf "hich  -v  ~ * 

is  the  absence  of  a special  results  r n"  e ®l,man  nature  being  what  it 
tributed  to  this  neglect  *3  fee  for  teacMng  >'•  Soulless  con- 

Tbe  omission  of  explanation  of  , . , . 
infants  and  first  class  was.  I thinkT  ,fr0m Ttt'3  Programme  for 
with  official  approva  Jthe  doctrine  that  Pt  6eemed  to  stamp 

the  child’s  school-life  it  was  ciuitn  ^?r.tll«  first  three  or  four  years  of  ;! . 

was  <Jiuto  sufficient  to  teach  him  words,  not  ' ■ 
; - \>'V.v  ’:■■■■ 
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things.  As  a result  the  pupil’s  attention  -was  never  called  to  anything  Report.  on 
but  the  printed  page,  and  his  powers  of  observation  were  allowed  to  Si State  °f 
lie  quite  dormant.  Tie  mental  condition  thus  produced  was  most  “ — 
unfavourable  to  progress.  I may  add,  that  tie  Sixth  Book  should  be 
considerably  reduced  in  size,  and  lessons  of  a less  solid  character  than  sSa' 
many  of  the  present  ones  introduced.  Until  this  is  done,  it  is  hopeless  Impeotor' 
to  expect  teachers  to  handle  it  effectively  in  the  matter  of  explanation.  Cor^_ 
The  Second  and  Fourth  Books  would  also  bear  to  be  somewhat  lightened." 

As  a rule,  the  recitation  of  the  selected  poetical  pieces  is  very  in- 
differently done.  It  is  usually  devoid  of  taste  or  expression  even  in 
the  higher  classes. 

The  proficiency  of  the  junior  classes  in  spelling  is  usually  good.  The  Spelling 
senior  classes  are,  as  a rule,  Ter y fairly  prepared,  in  the  subject.  I 
notice  in  some  schools  a tendency  to  rely  too  much  on  transcription  as 
a means  of  teaching  spelling.  Pupils  cannot  become  reliable  spellers 
unless  they  are  frequently  exercised  in  writing  from  dictation. 

If  riting,  as  a rule,  reaches  a sufficient,  hut  not  a high,  standard  of  Writing, 
merit.  If  class  instruction  were  more  generally  given  in  the  subject 
higher  results  would  be  produced.  In  some  schools  I noticed  instances 
of  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  connection  with'  the 
instruction  of  the  first  class.  Broken  slates,  or  slhtes  unprovided  with, 
the  necessary  guide  lines,  together  with  short  bite  of  pencils,  an  inch 
or  two  long,  that  could  only  be  grasped  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb,  were  supplied  to  the  pupils.  Systematic  instruction  is  not  given 
in  letter-writing.  In  looking  over  the  written  exercises  of  the  pupils  I 
have  remarked  the  same  errors — whether  iu  spelling, 5 "grammar,  or 
punctuation — frequently  repeated  and  apparently  unnoticed  by  the 
teachers.  Little  or  no  care  is  taken  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  address 
persons  of  different  social  rank.  Letter  after  letter  is  addressed  with 
hardly  a variation  to  “ Dear  Peter,”  or  “ Dear  Ant.”  The  proper  use 
of  “ Mr.”  and  “ Esq  ”,  too,  is  not  explained. 

The  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  are  usually  well  known  by  the  junior  Arithmetic, 
classes,  and  the  pupils  can  work  the  prescribed  exercises  in  them  with 
very  fair  speed  and  accuracy.  The  weak  point,  however,  is  that  the 
numbers  are  always  dealt  with  as  abstract,  and  relatively  few  of  the 
pupils  could  turn  their  knowledge  to  good  account  in  the  solution  of 
easy  practical  problems.  1".;.; 

The  value  of  the  ball  frame,  when  properly  used,  in  enabling  pupils 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  elementary  arithmetical  operations 
is  not  as  much  appreciated  as  it  should. 

I cannot  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  proficiency  attained  in  notation. 

In  some  schools  the  pupils  possess  a very  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  in  a good  many  others  they  set  down  numbers  purely  by  guess 
work,  and  are  not  guided  by  any  principle.  In  such  cases  the  yatro- 
duction  of  a cipher  or  two  into  the  number  works  disaster.  „ . : . j 

As  a relatively  large  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  arithmetic,  m ' the 
senior  classes,  and  as  the  best  method  of  teaching  it  is  pretty  gener&lly 
understood,  it  may  be  ranked,  on  the  whole,  amongst  the  best^ught'  ob- 
jects of  the  programme.  Even  here,  however,  there  is  occa^pnilly  room 
for  criticism.  Slates  instead  of  paper  are  too  often  used  at  desk  arith- 
metic ; the  instruction  given  in  the  subject  on  the  floor  is  not  always  pro- 
perly correlated  toihework  donein  desks,  and  the  blackboard  is  not  brought 
into  requisition . sufficiently  often.  Hence  the  pupils  have  not  in  all 
cases  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  various  processes  em* 
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' 1 
ployed.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  I attribute  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  failures  in  the  subject  since  the  introduction  of  the  revised  cards  for 
V.2  and  YI.  classes.  Compound  addition  is  a good  deal  neglected. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  abstract  merits  of  grammar  as  a 
school  subject  I have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  as  taught,  under 
the  name  of  parsing,  in  our  schools  it  is  of  little  practical  use  to  the  | 
pupils,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a very  large  portion  of  the  § 
time  spent  on  it  is  wasted.  If  it  were  based  more  largely  on  analysis  § 

I should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  its  intellectual  value.  . Very  few  of  | 
our  teachers,  however,  appear  to  be  capable  of  handling  it  effectively 
from  this  point  of  view,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  time  could 
hardly  be  spared  for  it,  if,  as  it  is  now  almost  certain  will  be  the  case, 
the  literary  requirements  of  the  school  programme  will  have  to  be  cut 
down  in  order  to  make  room  for  manual  training.  Pupils  who  are  able  to 
parse  very  fairly  will  yet  make  bad  grammatical  blunders  in  their  letters.  ■ 
Many  who  can  tell  you  that  cc  have  written”  is  the  perfect  tense,  and  f 

II  had  ■written  ” the  pluperfect,  are  utterly  unable  to  say  when  either  | 
should  be  used.  One  main  reason  why  ordinary  parsing  is  so  valueless  I 
as  a help  to  write  the  language  correctly  is  that  the  pupils  are  never  | 
brought  by  this  method  into  contact  with  grammatical  errors.  The  | 
sentences  with  which  they  deal  are  correct  in  expression,  and  the  task  | 
of  the  pupil  is  reduced  to  a search  for  concords  and  governments.  If  I 
sentences  containing  errors  in  grammar  were  carefully  discussed,  and  I 
the  reasons  for  corrections  explained,  much  benefit  would,  I am  con-  f 
vinced,  result.  It  would  train  the  pupils  to  useful  habits  of  criticism.  | 

The  use  of  blank  maps  for  teaching  Geography  is  rapidly  becoming  | 
general,  and  this  I regard  as  a great  improvement.  I trust  that  he-  1 
fore  many  years  they  will  be  the  only  ones  used.  The  main  use  of  a I 
map  is  to  teach  the  natural  features  of  a country,  and  these  are  greatly  | 
obscured  if  the  map  be  covered  with  printed  names.  Map  instruction,  | 
however,  is  confined  too  much  to  mere  pointing.  Preliminary  explana-  § 
tions  to  enable  a child  to  understand  wliat  a map  is,  and  to  compre-  | 
fiend  the  meaning  of  the  signs  by  which  the  natural  features  art)  § 
indicated  are  rarely  given.  Hence  a boy  who  can  show  tlie  position  of  I 
the  river  Suir,  for  example,  will,  as  I have  found,  be  utterly  unable  to 
explain  why  the  river  turns  to  the  east  at  one  part  of  its  course.  The 
very  useful  chart  “ View  of  Nature  in  all  climates  ” is  seldom  or  never 
used  in  connexion  with  the  map,  nor  is  the  necessity  of  utilising  the 
geographical  information  contained  in  the  reading  lessons  sufficiently 
recognised.  The  globe  is  rarely  brought  into  requisition.  The  old 
time-honoured  but  worthless  plan  of  requiring  tbe  children  to  learn 
the  definitions  of  such  terms  as  zones,  latitudes.  &c.,  while  no  steps  are 
taken  to  show  their  practical  application  is  still  too  generally  resorted  ] 
to — another  instance  of  the  substitution  of  words  for  things. 

Except  in  the  town  schools  Book-keeping  is  not  often  taken  up.  The 
principles  of  the  subject  are  usually  understood,  but  I have  ocoa- 
sionally  to  complain  of  the  want  of  neatness  which  characterises  the 
written  exercises  exhibited. 

I am  among  those  who  think  that  a practical  subject  can  only  be 
taught  practically.  Prom  that  point  of  view  I am  not  inclined  to 
set  a high  value  on  the  theoretical  instruction  in  agriculture  given  in 
our  schools.  The  subject,  too,  is  not  always  taught  intelligently. 
Frequently  the  pupils  are  required  to  commit  passages  of  the  text-book 
to  memory  without  any  explanation.  Progress  was  hindered  too  bv  > 
the  unsuitability  of  the  text-book  in  use.  • 
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The  requirements  of  the  programme  in  sewing  and  knitting  are  Reports  on^ 
usually  complied  with,  except  in  darning  ancl  sewing  on  gathers.  I Eiac^iau. 
frequently  see  very  indifferent  specimens  of  both.  The  progress  made  — 
in  cutting-out  is  as  yet  very  limited.  Many  of  the  teachers  do  not  AUmmicr, 
seem  to  understand  -what  is  required,  ancl  those  who  are  not  well  f^cctJl. 
acquainted  with  the  subject  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  help.  0wt_ 
Unless  something  is  done  to  assist  them  they  must,  I fear,  go  oiiii  _ — 
hobbling  fashion  for  years  to  come,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
pupils.  I would  venture  to  suggest  the  issue  of  an  explanatory 
memorandum  on  the  subject  by  the  Directress  of  Needlework. 

The  alternative  scheme  for  sixth  class  girls  does  not  seem  to  grow  Atom - 
in  favour.  When  the  scheme  was  first  launched  it  would  have  been  Literary 

even  as  a concession  to  prejudice — to  bave  made  less  sweeping  and  indus- 

alterations  in  the  literary  programme.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  definite-  jjJJ^  (or 
uess  in  the  requirements  in  reading  and  domestic  economy,  and  com- class 
position,  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  was  productive  of  less  U iris, 
benefit  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  In  some  schools  I 
found  the  Sixth  Book  used  as  a reading  book,  in  others  the  Girls’ 

Reading  Book,  and  in  others  yet  again  Lady  Brassey’s  “ Voyage  in  the 
Sunbeam.”  These  books  have  little  in  common  ancl  are  obviously  of 
very  varying  degrees  of  suitability.  The  works  on  domestic  economy 
chiefly  studied  were  the  two  on  the  Board’s  list,  hut  they  were  not,  as 
a rule,  well  known.  If  the  Girls’  Beading  Book  were  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  reduced  in  size  it  would  be  a much  more  suitable  book  than 


I feel  it  a pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  teachers  in  this  Tla 
circuit,  as  a body,  show  entire  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  which  are  often  very  onerous.  That  they  give  their  pupils  sound 
moral  training  and  form  them  to  habits  of  self-reliance  is  proved  by  the 
almost  total  absence  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  copying 
or  prompting  during  the  results  examinations.  They  keep  the  accounts 
of  school  attendance  in  an  entirely  trustworthy  manner,  and  maintain 
a high  moral  character. 

In  regard  to  one  matter  I feel  it  necessary  to  make  a suggestion  to 
them,  and  trust  it  will  be  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  It 
would  be  a great  advantage  if  at  their  quarterly  meetings  some  appointed 
member  would  read  a short  paper  or  deliver  an  address  on  some  educa- 
tional topic.  This  would  initiate  a discussion  that,  under  the  presidency 
of  a competent  chairman,  would  be  of  great  use,  and  would  re-act  bene- 
ficially on  the  work  of  the  schools.  It  would  be  a further  desirable  step 
in  the  same  direction  if  a small  library  of  educational  works  were  foimed 
in  connection  with  each  association.  . . 

The  “ ancient  landmarks”  are  being  swept  away  in  many  directions, 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  our  teachers  _ should  keep  themselves 
informed  of  the  changes  in  educational  opinion  and  practice  in  other 
countries  than  their  own.  . . , . » 

I turn  now  to  a less  pleasant  subject,  but  one  to  which  reference  1 

unavoidable.  _ . , 

In  the  course  of  my  inspection  during  the  year  I have  me  wi 
schools  which  were,  from  every  point  of  view,  failures  as  educational 
institutions  and  thoroughly  worthless.  In  no  ease  could  it  be  truthtiiliy 
said  that  the  want  of  success  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  arose  fiom 
causes  over  which  they  had  no  control.  Frorn  what  came  un  er  my 
observation  I have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  it  to  apa  y,  © e r 
of  ease,  lack  of  professional  ambition,  or  deliberate  neglect.  In  the 
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thePStote°o£  m*el'®s*s  °f  the  children  tlie  removal  of  these  teachers  is  imperatively 
Education.  c&becl  lor,  if,  after  due  warning',  they  do  not  succeed  in  showing  that 
they  are  both  able  and  willing  to  conduct  their  schools  with  reasonable 
efficiency. 

Lest  the  above  language  may  seem  unduly  severe,  I append  a few  ex- 
tracts from  my  notes  of  inspection  in  illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
defects  noticed : — 

(1.)  School  under  teacher  of  over  thirty  years’  experience : 

The  “ counting  ” exercise  for  the  infants  was  carried  on  thus  : A boy 

about  eight  years  of  age  was  placed  in  charge,  who  kept  repeating  “ 20 
y,  lo,  17,  &c.,  and  so  back  to  “1,”  the  children  following  him’  in 
_s°°*  aS  ccl”  was  reached  on  each  occasion  the  formula 
hyJ)  1 y,  lb,  17,  &c.,  was  recommenced.  Neither  blackboard  nor  ball- 
Irame  was  used,  though  both  were  in  the  school.  Some  twenty  infants 
were  tortured  m this  way  for  an  hour , during  the  whole  of  which  time 
they  remained  standing  on  the  floor.  They  had  also  been  kept  standing 
during  the  previous  hour.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  they  were 
kept  m the  same  position  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer,  and  were 
thus  continuously  on  their  feet  for  two  hours  and  three-quarters. 

(“■)  School  under  a trained  second  class  teacher : 

The  infants  first  second,  and  third  classes,  were  placed  at  the  same 
of  theCworidlmder  0lai’Se  °f  an  m>paid  monit°r  for  a lesson  on  the  map 

(3.)  School  under  a trained  first  class  teacher  : 

sitto^^^thHbyr““°fV‘^tedhi“"  the  pupils  were 

“ “p  n desks  the  teacher  went  from  pupil  to  pupil,  and  reading  out 

thThonl-  fl°Tt  nt  “oateollIsm>”  accepted  answers  given  in  the  words  of 
wWW  it  1 Cu  f°  appe?r to  be  considered  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  pupils  had  any  intelligent  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  what 
they  were  saying.  ° 

(4.)  School  under  a trained  second  class  teacher  ; — 

Ihe  blackboard  on  which  the  sentence  to  be  transcribed  by  the  vounver 
pupils  was  written  was  placed  on  the  floor,  instead  of  m the  3 
against  the  side  wall  of  the  school-room.  In  this  position  only  about 

it^The’ TOrt°hh0tS°T- fftee“<fT  Wh°Se  "8<i  St  WaS  intended  could  see 
. ±he  rest  had  to  sit  idle  or  draw  on  their  imagination.” 

ifeftbfrf?  ieacher  °f  Tr  thirty  y“rs’  experience 

the  mmils  L nf  tl  Ul  efer01Se,  llad  been  finished  the  teacher  brought 

floorTorrected  tb  ^ “1’  Wh,iIe,  were  Ending  idle  on  tlie 

nooi,  corrected  the  exercises  they  had  iust  written  Thl  +i„, 

business  of  the  school  was  at  a standstill 

the  value  and  effectiveness  of  this  method  of  proceeding  I may  men  t on 

counte7f  Ten%  looHns  over  tlie  writt“ exorcises  of  the  Zni ? 
exercise  “ spelling  on  four  consecutive  page^Tthe 

teacher!  ^ t0y’  0116  °f  whioh  had  been  noticed  by  the 

(6.)  School  under  trained  first  class  teacher  •— 

Pla^dtltf+W  f°r  de?k  arithm®tic  of  the  senior  classes  the  teacher 

for  a retdinf  7“  7 1 fI°°r  “ cllarSe  of  unPaid  monitors 

tlmLlf  p g - ’ and  allowed  a third  to  stand  idle  while  she  spent 

individual0  des^-s  giving  casual  explanations  to 

les“omPthe  mid  m \ Z *b?We?  sittinS  in  received  a 
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each  and  pointing  with  a pencil,  obtained  answers  in  a whisper  By  on 

tins  process  the  benefit  derived  by  the  infants  from  the  lesson  was  ft  S“.te  °f 
successfully  reduced  to  a minimum— if  not  to  “ vanishing  point.”  kd™»- 

7.  School  under  teacher  of  over  twenty  years’  experience  ’ Alexander, 

At  the  time  for  geography  the  third  class  was  placed  in  charge  of  a SLtor, 
pupil,  to  whom  she  handed  a card  on  which  were  written  a few  questions  c«k- 
and  the  answers  to  them.  The  child  in  charge  read  the  questions,  and  — 
the  pupils  were  supposed  to  give  the  answers  as  written  on  the  card 

The  map  (world)  was  scarcely  referred  to  the  whole  time,  lest  it  may 
bo  thought  that  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a repetition  exercise,  I may 
mention  that  my  ■ visit  to  the  school  was  paid  within  a month  after  the 
results  examination. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a close  I beg  to  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions  as  to  the  direction  m which  action  could  usefully  be  taken,  vrith 
the  view  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  where  needed  :-L 

. B,ule?  33  an?1 135  should  be  strictly  carried  ont.  Teachers  whose 
inefficiency  is  clearly  manifested  should  not  be  retained  in  the  service  of 
tlie  -board. 

(5.)  The  average  necessary  to  qualify  for  payment  of  salary  to  an 
assistant  should  be  reduced  from  seventy  to  sixty.  A considerablo  sum 
of  money  could  be  made  available  to  meet  the  consequent  additional 
expense  by  reducing  the  monitorial  staff,  a step  which,  on  other  grounds 
is  desirable.  ® 5 

(c.)  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  allow  Inspectors  to  spend  a 
larger  portion  of  time,  each  year,  at  the  very  necessary  work  of  inspection 
as  distinct  from  examination. 

(d.)  Under  the  existing  system  practical  recognition  is  extended  only 
to  literary  proficiency.  The  teachers  who  train  their  pupils  to  habits 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  maintain  a high  standard  of  discipline 
and  order,  should  receive  more  substantial  encouragement  than  they  do 
at  present.  On  fche  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  these  should  be  punished 
by  the  infliction  of  a suitable  penalty. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Alexander 

Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 
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Head 
Inspector, 


l)r.  John  Moran,  Head  Inspector, 

Belfast,  24 tli  March,  1897. 


Gentlemen. — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  following  General  Report  on  the  Belfast  Circuit, 
of  which  I have  been  in  charge  since  1st  November  last. 

The  Circuit  consists  of  eleven  districts,  extending  over  the  greater 
portions  of  Antrim,  Down,  Cavan,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan,  together 
with  small  portions  of  Meath  and  Tyrone.  The  number  of  schools 
now  in  operation  amounts  to  nearly  1,700.  Of  these  seven  are  Model 
Schools — comprising  in  all  twenty  separate  departments. 

>’odel  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  departments,  the  Model  schools  in 
Schools.  tllis  0ircuit  are  well  conducted  by  a staff  of  efficient  and  highly-classed 
teachers.  The  Model  School  at  Belfast  maintains  its  high  character 
for  imparting  a sound  and  thorough  elementary  education,  and  for  the 
large  number  of  extra  branches  successfully  taught.  The  pupils  have 
an  opportunity  here  of  learning  kindergarten,  handicraft,  French, 
Latin,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  dressmaking  and  use  of  sewing 
machine,  <fcc.  At  the  examinations  held  in  December  last,  in  which  I 
took  a part,  the  answering  was  highly  satisfactory  in  the  boys’  and 
girls’  departments,  and  excellent  in  the  infant  department. 

In  the  examinations  of  the  Model  schools  at  Lurgan  and  Newtown- 
ards  I had  a large  share ; and  the  Bailieborough  Model  School  was 
examined  solely  by  myself. 

On  the  whole — even  for  the  brief  period  of  my  charge  of  this 
Circuit- — I have  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  splendid  work 
done  in  the  Model  Schools  here. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  District  Inspectors, 
the  Convent  schools  are  also  in  a highly  satisfactory  state. 

Ordinary  With  the  exception  of  the  schools  in  Belfast  and  in  some  of  the  more 
Schools.  important  towns,  I regret  I cannot  bestow  an  unqualified  eulogium  on 
the  average  ordinary  National  school.  A large  amount  of  valuable 
work  is  performed  no  doubt,  but  in  most  cases  the  great  aim  of  the 
teacher  is  the  amount  of  results  fees  to  be  earned.  The  subjects  that 
carry  the  largest  fees  receive  most  attention  ; but  spelling,  grammar, 
and  geography  are  sometimes  neglected — or  rather  taught  only  to  the 
extent  that  will  save  the  teacher  from  censure. 

Grammar.  Grammar  receives  but  a small  share  of  the  teacher’s  attention,  as  a 
rule.  With  the  exception  of  the  article,  the  noun  and  the  prepositions, 
the  parts  of  speech  are  not  well  known  in  third  class.  I would  venture 
to  suggest  that  grammar  be  excluded  from  the  programme  for  that 
class,  and  that  etymology  and  the  parts  of  speech  in  connection  there- 
with be  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  fourth  class.  In  this  class  the 
pupils  can  readily  name  the  different  classes  of  pronouns,  degrees  of  com- 
parison, cases,  genders,  &c. ; but  when  examined  on  the  Reading  Book 
it  appears  that,  in  very  many  cases,  they  are  unable  to  apply  their  rote 
knowledge  to  any  practical  purpose.  I always  examine  this  class  from 
the  lessons  in  the  Fourth  Book— that  is,  I get  them  to  parse  etymologi- 
cally any  passage  selected.  In  fifth  class  (first  stage),  the  attempts  at 
syntactical  parsing  are,  generally  speaking,  merelymechanical.  The  pupils 
can  distinguish  readily  the  obiective  case  governed  by  a preposition, 
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and  whenever  they  get  a noun  and  a verb  followed  by  another  noun,  Repgrtste°"f 
the  first  is  nominative  to  the  verb,  and  the  second  is  objective  governed  Education” 
by  the  verb.  This  is  merely  a formula  with  which  to  discover  the  — - 

relations  of  words  in  a sentence.  In  fifth  class  (second  stage),  and  in  Horan™ 
sixth  class  the  answering  is  relatively  much  better.  factor  • 

Geography  is  not  well  taught.  Too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  getting  Belfast, 
off  strings  of  names  and  pointing  out  places  on  the  maps.  In  very  many  — 
cases  the  pupils  fancy  that  the  name,  is  the  place  required.  If  I ask  a (jeoSrap 
child  to  show  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  or  Cape  Farewell,  he  shows  me  the 
name — which  sometimes  covers  hundreds  of  miles  of  ocean.  Hie 
teachers  seem  disappointed  that  I examine  third  and  fourth  classes  by 
questions  on  the  places  and  their  relative  positions,  with  the  map  before 

them at  a distance  sufficient  to  obscure  the  name.  On  a former 

occasion  I suggested  the  use  of  blank  maps  in  examining  in  geography ; 
and  I beg  to  say  I am  still  of  the  same  opinion. 

Reading  is  fairly  taught  ; bub  the  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  Reading, 
and  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases  are  neglected.  The  repetition 
of  poetry  is  hurried  and  inaccurate. 

Tables  are  much  neglected  in  the  junior  classes : it  is  strange  to  find 
nevertheless  that  the  pupils  can  add  and  subtract  very  well ; but  I find 
that  this  is  sometimes  effected  in  a purely  mechanical  manner.  When 
a child  requires  to  know  how  much  are  eight  and  five,  he  proceeds  as 
follows : “eight  and  one  are  nine,  eight  and  two  are  ten,”  and  so  on  until 
lie  gets  up  to  his  required  number.  The  same  process  takes  place  in 
subtraction.  The  Inspectors  have  virtually  put  down  counting  on  the 
fingers  or  from  strokes  on  the  slate ; but  the  new  plan  referred  to  serves 
as  a substitute.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  detect  as  counting,  as  the  child 
usually  performs  this  operation  mentally. 

The  subheads  of  the  programme  are,  as  a rule,  neglected ; and  the 
teacher  uses  all  his  exertions  on  the  pass  marks.  So  great  is  the  pressure 
that  he  cannot  well  attend  to  all — nor  to  what  is  very  important — the 
manners,  deportment,  and  demeanour  of  the  pupils.  This  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  results  system,  which  has  done  great  work  in  the  past;  but 
I respectfully  submit  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a considerable  modifica- 
tion. 

The  teacher  works  in  a groove,  and  the  examiner  is  hound  to  follow  him 
in  the  same  line.  T.  sometimes  take  the  children  out  of  this  groove  ; and 
in  some  cases  I can  perceive  one  effect  in  the  bewildered  dissatisfied  face 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  little  the  pupils  know  beyond 
the  routine  outlined  for  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  I do  not  mark  on 
anything  not  strictly  within  the  prescribed  limits.  To  take  agriculture 
as  an  example : 1 sometimes  get  correct  answers  from  the  text-book ; 
but  if  I enter  into  conversation  with  the  pupils  about  crops,  their  culti- 
vation, time  of  sowing,  when  fit  for  removal,  &c.,  it  is  amazing  how 
little  they  know  of  the  subject.  The  gentlemen  who  compile  the  books 
on  agriculture  must  have  considered  that  all  these  matters  should  be 
known  and  taught.  I beg  to  assure  them  they  are  not.  I enter  into 
conversation  with  the  pupils  about  the  cultivation  of  the  parsnip,  for 
example.  They  know  well  that  the  seed  must  be  sown  before  St.  Patrick’s 
day,  because  this  is  in  the  book;  but  that  is  all  they  know  about  it.  If 
I ask  any  more— such  as  how  they  are  sown,  when  ready  for  use,  when 
fit  for  removal,  whether  they  could  with  safety  he  left  in  the  ground 
during  winter  months,  &c.,  I am  at  once  reminded  by  the  teacher 
« That  is  not  in  the  book,  sir.”  In  very  many  cases  I believe  be  knows 
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Estate  Of  httl®  M *h?  cMMren,  beyond  what  is  in  the  text-book.  I have  lon» 
Education.  ^ °pirilon  that  e!er^  male  teaoller  of  a rural  school  should  be 
By.  jam  1t-ed,to  '■\nd,el's°  “ £ew  ,veei:a  course  of  instruction— practical  and 

Xomn,  theoretical— at  the  Albert  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin.  ^ 

JZT°r'  ?{u.sic--Tbe  H“Uah  system  or  Tonic-Sol-fa,  or  both  of  them 

Brffan,  are  taught  m a large  number  of  the  schools.  The  theory  is  in  General 

J®ry/air ; th  j s“Smg  1S  m mc>st  cases  harsh,  and  wanting  in  that 
Mu*  sweetness  and  modulation  which  makes  vocal  music  pleasing  to  the  ear 

„ . -S 

nsssst 

rubbing  out  prevents  the  formation  of  clear,  well-defined  lines  The 
utmost  aimed  at  by  the  teacheristo  secure  a pass.  iCbest  feet  is  to 
set  up  a copy  on  an  easel  in  front  of  the  pupils.  When  a copy  isTakl 
befoie  each  it  requires  great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  examiner 

Needle  rr  T”g  With  f0lded  SllPS  0f  PapOT-  » With  the  p“ 

wu,k  ^ assart 

they°‘cand  knit^S  if*’  B o^testito^Iich 



SSSjZa  SXlThlve' oT”^ 
luSt  s^~tot“z  tr/r " six  °f  those  1 « a 

for  class  girls  ;-°S  lowing  arrangements  for  needlework  of  sixth 

yea^Te7andeiS“eoro\?lVld1Lm  girls  , should  in  first 

on  the  next,  and  so  on  alternn+ol  mi-r  6 sll^P^e  ar^icles  of  clothing 
should  be  taught,  in  addition  to  the  f1  Se0on!l  and  third  yeara  they 
Class  A or  !?y  °-“0f  tl,e  (in 

for  sixth  class  girls.  Needlework  nuAl!?  “d”str!al  programme 
and  an  hour  and  a half  should  in  P“d  form  third  year; 

course  were  adopted ^ tL  L “n  SS  be  dev?ted  to  ifi-  If 

scheme  could  be  abandoned  ahovether^IntoT11* +&1'  — alternatiye 
It  is  not  taught,  and  to  make  it  “romt^lcJ  tb  ™st  majority  of  schools 
effect  of  sending  fifty  per  cent  nf+hF  ■ °J7  70uld  ,bave  tlle  immediate 
During  the  tLe  TeUpart  L Ledl!  i £fla  out  of  tbe  «*odb. 
each  day  for  half  an  hour  at  a^riculto”  and  one^  °°Ukl  b°  ?ngaged 
days  at  drawing  and  handicraft0  ’ “ )lour  on  alternato 

« present! 

results  fees  for  the  subject  if  fifty  per  cent^of^ fhi?  and  paying 

ordinary  teacher  can  direct  the  Lwn,  ® *'  P^pl  S pass'  Any 

lines,  and  in  imitating  the  copy  in  alfdra^™?1”8*?16^’  wen-defi™d 
as  a rule,  as  well  direct  them  in  rl»-  • lng  from  the  flat.  He  can, 

boys,  and  wXthk,  objett'in^ew  I w™  H taught  to  sixth  olas3 
for  a certificate  who  fails  in  model  drawtogd  q"allfy  any  oandidat0 
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Dr.  John 
Moran. 

Head 

Inspector, 

Belfast. 

Handicraft. 


How  may  handicraft  be  introduced  where  the  wi,«.  i 
unable  to  instruct  the  pupils  ? By  eallino-  in  the  villi  o-p  p, Um'Y  aud 
at  Oldcaatle,  and  paying  iim  a 

te.  lhe  teacher  will  soon  find  it  his  interest  to  learn;  and  I m cerlihi 
the  number  of  candidates  for  certificate  u , • certain 

teacher  undertake  to  teach  handicraft,  a certificate^iemUiot' hT'l  TfT 
essential  for  the  next  three  years, 

never  have  good  schools,  good  teachers,  and  good  results  ^suc^Lm 

5aS«S£s  «sj5«ms 

™hv  Twftf  " SUOb  a school-house  seems  to  me  very  git 
ty-  I have  had  to  report  adversely  on  some  of  these  schools. 

oi™,T ««e»i(McS._I  have  little  to  add  to  the  detailed  account  n , 
1899  in^hi,6^  In-peotTr  ®fc™“Se  ™ 1896  °n  the  working  of  the  Act  of  otSwT 

IoL  JuZTk  \a  Belff  tb6^th  rigidly  el“,  “* 

materMlv  ; ’ f*wtowna«,s.  ™d  Camckfergus  its  operation  has 

Mm  iTZ  d tlle,numte1,  on  rolls  and  the  regularity  of  attend- 
its  benefiod  fliT™  “T*  “ S°me  °f  the  southem  towns  of  the  circuit 
numtau  rf  ™ T In?  “ aPPaVent  Even  “ Belfast  I have  observed 
boTpf  7 / ?S  chlIdren  running  about  with  a single  newspaper  or  a 
box  of  matches  for  sale  as  an  excuse  for  begging  « coders  » ^ a citv 

^y^to  thousands  of  children  (under  the  Factory 
tl  LiaTtWy  18  uunecess“y>  alld  should  be  put  down  by 

ev5?fiP7'—The  monitorial  system  works  well  in  this  Circuit.  When  Monitors. 

bloks  w!fl  °r  “°?  m0ni‘°ra  in  a soKo01  1 asfc  fOT  exercise 
carpf nil T7  Jluf  Ver^  ,few  exceptions  the  exercises  are  neatly  and 
the  teacher  ^Tf’  Sk°7  ^at  tke?  have  been  regularly  examined  by 
schools  tankf  ? ^ IS?  desirabJe  that  monitors  should  be  refused  in 
Such  rpfnCQ°i  n ^ 1^dlderent  teachers  or  conducted  in  unsuitable  houses, 
a most  Wo  ■ i aC~mg  33  a Pressure  upon  the  local  parties,  would  have 
°fCt  -In  Belfast  aad  in  the  other  more  important 
bovs  -tn  b!  the  1™en-  “histry  is  carried  on  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
usually  leav!mftm0DltorS  ’ and  even  whe11  they  acoePt  *6  post  they 
We  numb  ^ a'year  tw0>  but  female  candidates  may  be  had  in 
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Admission 
to  Training 
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A large  proportion  of  tlie  teachers  of  this  Circuit  have  been  trained, 
either  atMai'lborough-street  or  one  of  the  denominational  trainirg  college^. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  beneficial  effects  are  at  once  visible  as 
soon  as  one  enters  the  school-room.  I invariably  look  round  to  see  how 
the  entire  school  is  engaged,  and  whether  the  time-table  is  strictly 
observed. 

I then  ask  for  the  roll  of  last  examination ; and  I believe  I have 
invariably  arrived  at  a fair  conclusion  before  I examine  that  document 
and  the  report  of  the  Inspector. 

Admission  to  the  training  colleges  is  in  most  cases  competitive ; and 
we  pay  therefore  for  training  the  best  of  the  candidates.  But  what  is 
to  he  done  with  those  of  moderate  ability  ? As  we  have  them  engaged 
in  teaching  our  schools,  why  not  afford  them  the  benefits  of  a course  of 
training?  . ,i 

The  establishment  of  the  training  colleges  under  local  management 
has,  no  doubt,  largely  extended  the  benefits  of  training;  but -their 
competition  with  one  another,  and  the  natural  desire  to  secure  the 
Government  Grant  (by  having  as  few  failures  as  possible)  have  left  out 
all  but  the  very  best  candidates.  This,  I respectfully  submit,  iss/a 
matter  of  the  .utmost  importance  in  the  primary  education  of  this 
country,  and  ono  which,  I venture  to  say,  must  he  grappled  with  in-jibe 
near  future. 

If  arrangements  were  made  to  examine  the  candidates  before  entering, 
to  test  the  amount  of  knowledge  they  then  possess,  the  grant  might  be 
awarded  if  the  candidate  receive  promotion,  or  score  a far  higher  per- 
centage on  the  paper  on  which  he  was  before  examined.  The  reports, of 
the  Inspectors  on  the  improvement  effected  on  the  schools  could,  as, at 
present,  entitle  the  training  college  to  the  bonus.  - p.h 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretaries, 


J oitn  Moran,  Head  Inspector, 


Education  Office. 


Mr.  J.  S. 

CussenfBA,, 

District 

Inspector, 

Ballymena. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Cussen,  B.A.,  District  Inspector. 


Ballymena,  10th  April,  1897 


Situation 
and  extent 
of  district. 


Size  and 
number  of 
schools. 


Gentlemen-, — I beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis 
sioners  the  following  general  report  on  the  Ballymena  district,  of  which 
X have  been  in  charge  since  2nd  January,  1893. 

This  district  comprises  the  central  and  north-east  portions  of  tie 
county  of  Antrim,  and  extends  from  Lough  Neagh  in  the  south 
Rathlin  Island  in  the  north.  It  includes  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Antrim  Mountains  and  that  locality  generally  called  the  Glens, -ih 
which  are  situated  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  county. 

Ballymena  is  situated  in  the  densely  populated  centre  of  the  county, 
and  while  the  country  north  of  the  town  is  mainly  agricultural  the 
people  living  south  of  it  as  well  as  in  the  town  itself  are  largely 
occupied  in  the  linen  industry.  1 

The  character  of  the  schools  varies  with  their  situation,  those  in 
manufacturing  localities  being  as  a rule  the  largest,  while  many  of 
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schools  in  the  mountainous  and  purely  agricultural  districts  are  but  Roports  on 
poorly  attended.  It®  st®te  of 

In  many  places  the  multiplication  of  small  schools  has  been  carried 
to  an  excess,  and  these  schools  being  unable  to  retain  efficient  teachers  cu'mAjl 
for  any  length  of  time  or  to  secure  the  services  of  amonitor  are  as  a rule  Dhiriit  " 
inferior  to  the  larger  schools,  particularly  in  the  instruction  of  the 
senior  classes.  Ballymena. 

Ballymena  with  a population  now  estimated  at  10,000  and  Ballj- 
castle  (1,500)  are  the  only  towns  ofimportance  in  the  district,  but  there 
are  many  small  towns  and  villages  with  populations  upwards  of  200. 

The  town  and  village  schools  are  in  more  favourable  circumstances 
for  teaching  than  those  in  the  country,  and  in  Ballymena  itself  the 
standard  of  education  is  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  but 
the  schools  in  the  villages  are  so  much  subdivided  to  suit  the  religious 
denominations  of  the  people  that  the  advantages  of  denser  population 
are  in  a great  measure  lost. 

Both  in  villages  and  the  country,  except  where  the  attendance  is  very 
large,  mixed  schools  are  as  a rule  preferred  to  separate  schools  for  boys 
and  girls. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  teachers  complain  of  irregular  Regularity 
attendance,  and  even  in  Ballymena,  where  the  provisions  of  the  Com-  of  attend- 
pulsory  School  Attendance  Act  have  been  in  force  for  three  years,  it  anC8i 
seems,  that  many  children  devote  little  time  to  education. 

The  general  attendance  (72-5  per  cent,  of  those  on  roll)  is  fair,  but  it 
indicates  the  mean  attendance  of  two  classes — good  and  bad  attenders — 
rather  than  the  actual  attendance  of  the  majority,  and  the  annual 
number  of  pupils  examined  for  the  first  time  at  a comparatively  late  age 
as  well  as  the  ages  of  the  many  pupils  in  first  and  second  classes  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  evade  the  Act. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  on  roll  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  1893 — the  last  year  in  which  attendance  was  not  compulsory 
— and  for  the  three  succeeding  years  are  as  follows  : — 


— 

On  Rolls. 

' In 

Attendance. 

1893,  .... 

2012-9 

13536 

1894,  .... 

2042-5 

14744 

1895,  .... 

20361 

1406*2 

1896,  . , . 

20024 

14531 

There  is  thus  no  regular  increase  in  the  number  on  rolls  notwith- 
standing an  increase  in  the  population. 

The  attendance  for  1896  was  higher  than  for  1893  and  1895,  but  not 
so  high  as  in  1894.  The  ratio  of  the  number  in  attendance  to  the 
number  on  rolls  is,  per  cent.  : — - 

1893.  1894.  1895.  189G 

67*2  72-1  69-0  72-5 

- ■ 

These  figures  show  some  improvement  in  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance, but  not  as  much  as  the  circumstances  of  the  town  would  lead  one 
to  expect. 
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te  of  7u  the  average  attendance  in  boys’  schools  fvas  75,  in  girls’ 
on?  school  68'8,  and  in  infants’  schools  74-3  percent,  of  the  numbers  011 
; ' rolls. 

B.A-,  The  girls  would  compare  even  less  favourably  with  the  boys  if  the 
attendances  of  infant  boys  at  girls’  schools  were  excluded. 

ena.  The  difference  is  partly  due  to  the  larger  number  of  half-time  female 
■ pupils,  but  even  in  adjoining  schools  where  no  pupils  of  this  class  are 
in  enrolled  the  attendance  of  the  boys  is  better  than  that  of  the  girls. 

““  With  the  exception  of  the  Model  School  no  fees  are  charged  for  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  any  part  of  the  district.  The  remis- 
sion of  fees  has  not  affected  the  attendance  of  the  senior  pupils  to  an 
appreciable  extent,  hut  in  some  places  it  has  caused  children  to  come  to 
school  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly. 

*'  Nearly  half  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  are  in  the  infants’ 
and  first  classes,  and  not  more  than  one-third  complete  the  whole  course 
up  to  sixth  class. 

Assuming  that  those  who  pass  through  the  fourth  class  have  acquired 
a useful  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  it  will  he  found 
that  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  reach  this  standard— the 
minimum  of  education — but  making  a deduction  on  account  of  those 
who  are  seldom  on  the  rolls  of  any  school  the  proportion  of  all  the 
children  in  the  district  whose  education  is  carried  so  far  would  be 
smaller. 

. T1)0  “umber  of  old  school-houses  in  this  district  from  one  point  of 
view  reflects  credit  on  the  people,  as  it  shows  their  early  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  of  primary  education,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  deprives 
certain  localities  of  the  improvements  made  in  school  construction 
during  the  past  half  century. 

These  old  houses  have  been  kept  in  fair  repair,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance they  owe  their  lengthened  existence,  but  in  many  instances  their 
design  renders  them  unfit  for  educational  purposes.  Their  most  common 
fault  is  insufficient  height,  and  consequently  low  windows  and  badly 
Jignted  rooms.  Moreover,  as  the  opening  of  windows  of  this  kind 
causes  cross  currents  of  air,  they  are  generally  kept  closed,  and  the 
dangers  of  a vitiated  atmosphere  are  preferred  to  the  colds  and  chills 
brought  on  by  inequalities  of  temperature. 

J™.  iu  3f]lools  where  ventilation  is  not  attended  with  such 
difficulties  a strange  dislike  for  fresh  air  is  often  shown ; and  I behove 
that  the  dullness,  so  common  towards  the  end  of  school  time,  is  in  great 
pait  due  to  breathing  for  several  hours  the  Impure  air  of  a crowded 
room. 

• ^ 0f  tlie  oH  8°b°ol-houses  the  larger  maps  cannot  be  suspended 
,mannfer’  s,°.  *hat  they  are  Pla°ed  over  the  fire  or  before  a 
vindow,  _ both  of  which  arrangements  are  attended  by  many 
inconveniences.  J 

‘ “d ,nefQess  are  matters  to  which  sufficient  attention  is 

not  paid.  The  schools  are  usually  white  washed  once  a year,  but  the 

s»n  been  rert1' 7 ?USted’- Snd  tle  pal'tioles  of  dMt  on  then. 

Cned’  ^ th6  r°°m  a 

both  yeaf  many  TJ  ll0USeS  bave  been  buat>  and  these  schools,  ' 

ttenu  d non‘vested-  are  f"  better  than  those  which  preceded  I 

The  play-grounds  and  approaches  to  the  schools  are  seldom  nee#  * 
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kept  a,ul  are  often  very  dirty  The  outoffices  are  often  of  a vary  Reports  on 
primitive  character,  and  many  schools  are  without  any  7 the  Stat  ™f 

Ia  n very  few  instances  flowers  are  grown  in  suitable  places,  but  the  Edu?^011- 
teachers  tell  me  that  they  are  often  wantonly  destroyed  after  school-  Xr- *>■ 
hours  not  by  the  pupils  but  by  some  ignorant  persons  who  resent  the  SSSf- *" 
introduction  of  too  much  refinement.  Impator, 

There  are  seventy-seven  monitors,  besides  eight  punil-teachers  in  this 
district,  and  making  duo  allowance  for  inevitable 'losses  a sufficient  Montes, 
number  become  classed  to  supply  all  the  schools  in  the  district  with 
teachers  m nine  years.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a large  number 
after  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  appointments.  Moreover,  as  the  appointments  are  so  often 
made  by  committees  who  are  not  in  a position  to  judge  the  merits  of 
the  different  candidates,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  a large  number 
of  applicants  secure  the  selection  of  a competent  teacher.  The  care 

rt!t°VSisqren  m t“e”jst™ctlon,of|  the  monitors  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  m 1896  none  failed  at  any  of  the  examinations. 

The  teachers  are,  as  a rule,  industrious  and  mindful  of  the  interests  Cbaracterof 
of  their  schools,  and  the  number  in  both  divisions  of  first  class  is  laiwe 

i1'  “ euconraSing  to  see  many  endeavouring 
to  enter  the  higher  grades  every  year,  but  though  second  class  is  gener- 

thl/first^ttemptlth°'lt  diffioultT  ma,1y  fail  to  secure  first  class  at 

I °0lS  tbe  ‘f °uinI  “ S!Cilful  aUd  tIlS  Proficiency  good,  but  Methods  of 

I think  it  is  a common  fault  that  the  receptivity  of  a pupil’s  mind  is  ’“^ruction, 
developed  more  than  the  active  powers,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  trained  to 
absorb  information  rather  than  to  think.  There  is  too  much  tellinv  and 
learning  by  rote,  but  not  much  reflection  on  the  matter  learnt. 

, . tendency,  which  is  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
rid.!’ w V?II  nofclceab)e“1  agriculture  and  geography,  and  has  a eon 
siderable  influence  on  the  manner  m which  the  subject-matter  of  the 
reading  books  is  taught. 

It  is  probably  due  to  long  familiarity  with  periodical  examinations 
teat  many  teachers  are  inclined  to  devote  a great  deal  of  time  to 

onlTvf?  °£i^S  km,d'  Test  card3  ™ arithmetic  are  largely  used,  not 
only  before  the  results  examination  (when  they  would  be  useful)  but 
aiso  throughout  a considerable  portion  of  the  year.  ' 

- , vanfty  of  work  in  such  exercises  no  doubt  excites  the  pupils’ 
uiteiest,  but  each  quesuon  is  too  closely  followed  by  others  of  a different 
f l8a7®  : mt>re  aan  a transitory  impression  on  the  mind,  and  it  is 
?ore  to  grasp  a rule  from  isolated  examples  than  from  a 

umber  containing  the  same  general  principle. 

, J?®1*  “•  agriculture  and  geography,  and  the  test  exercises  at  the 
enu  ot  the  geography,  are  often  too  much  used  also, 
fovf  a01f 8 so}‘?l?Is  toe  teachers  prefer  a catechism  of  agriculture  to  the 
k °?  ’ t]*ey  do  not  think  suitable,  although  the  catechism 

Kn  fcln  arrangement  and  even  to  the  words  of  thetext- 

5 and  offers  facility  Only  m learning  the  words  by  rote. 

tfilrp  j1*  ° iC°^jSQ  Posstole  to  teach  the  subject  by  this  means,  if  care  is 
of  thi  !,* . ato  everything  fully,  but  the  use  of  catechisms  in  work 
xv  . 13  13  attended  by  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place,  where 

all  hv*  8+are  °* no  sPec*a*  valne,  it  is  great  waste  of  time  to  learn  them 
thm  v,  • • 3 an<^  seco^ly,  great  vigilance  is  necessary  lest  a pupil, 
ug  giving  an  answer  correct  in  itself,  fail  to  comprehend  its  mean- 
an  . 6 1makle  to  distinguish  the  important  from  the  minor  points, 
me  mes  occurs  at  an  examination  that  a pupil  is  able  to  repeat  a 

i 2 
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paragraph  which  contains  the  answer  to  a question,  but  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  portion  bearing  on  the  question  from  the  irrelevant  matter. 

The  catechism  is  often  learnt  as  a home  lesson  and  two  half  hours, 
during  the  week  are  devoted  to  explanation  of  what  has  been  learnt. 

In  a few  schools  tlie  teachers  tried  to  teach  physical  geography  also 
from  a catechism,  but  their  efforts  proved  unsuccessful. 

Where  so  many  subjects  have  to  be  taught  a proper  division  of  the 
school  day  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  always  earned 
out  on  judicious  principles.  The  day  which  is  begun  with  needlework 
may  be  closed  with  grammar  or  arithmetic,  and  though  this  arrange- 
ment conduces  to  cleanliness  in  the  first  branch,  it  brings  oil  the  mote 
difficult  subjects  at  a time  when  the  vigour  ancl  brightness  of  the 
morning  are  much  diminished. 

The  proper  alternation  of  studies  ■ which  would  guard  against  weari- 
ness caused  by  the  close  proximity  of  similar  subjects  (as  writing  £,nd 
drawing)  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  its  neglect 
sometimes  makes  the  pupils  restless  and  difficult  to  control. 

I visited  an  infants’  school  recently  in  which  the  pupils  were  occupied 
for  the  whole  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  half  hour,  in  literary 
work,  and  was  not  surprised  when  the  teacher  described  them  as 
troublesome  and  hard  to  manage,  though  their  faults  seemed  to  me  to 
be  due  to  injudicious  treatment  rather  than  to  natural  perversity. 

I met  with  some  difficulty,  and  have  not  always  been  successful,  ia 
inducing  the  teachers  to  have  a reading  lesson  for  the  senior  classes 
every  day,  though  less  time  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  secure  pro- 
ficiency in  this  branch. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  teaching  of  reading  is  not  attended 
with  as  much  success  as  its  importance  in  an  educational  course 
deserves.  In  most  schools  indeed  the  pupils  can  read  their  books  witli 
some  degree  of  correctness  ; but  good  reading,  with  distinct  articulation 
of  syllables,  modulation  of  voice  and  correct  grouping  of  words  is  rare, 
and  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  is  seldom  satisfac- 
tory. 

Although  reading  is  an  imitative  art  the  crude  unfinished  style 
which  is  so  common  in  schools  suggests  that  the  pupils  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  benefits  of  a good  model;  and  teachers  who  readily 
recognise  the  importance  of  good  head-line  copy-books  in  writing  often 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  afford  their  pupils  a similar  help  in  learning 
to  read.  I have  often  been  present  during  a reading  lesson,  but  never 
heard  the  teacher  read  a passage  aloud  to  the  pupils.  , ; , - 

loo  much  importance  is  perhaps  attached  to  mere  definitions  of 
words,  and  it  is  not  unusual  that  a pupil  should  wholly  miss  the  mean* 
mg  of  a phrase  though  ablo  to  define  all  the  difficult  words  in  it.  ? 

In  order  to  assist  the  pupils  many  teachers  directed  them  to  write 
the  meanings  of  the  words  and  other  necessary  information  in  the 
margins  of  the  pages.  The  advantages  of  this  method  at  an  examine 
tion  conducted  with  open  books  is  manifest,  but  its  defects  as  a means 
ot  instruction  are  no  less  obvious,  for  as  it  requires  no  effort  of  I 
memory  or  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  it  can  give  at  best  only  & 
vague  and  transitory  knowledge  of  a word.  It  is  indeed  only  a modifi-  ■■ 
cation  of  the  plan  so.  popular  with  careless  students  of  language?,,  of  j 
writing  the  translation  near  the  foreign  word,  and  anyone  who  JH 
acquainted  with  the  inaccurate  scholarship  produced  by  this  means  v m 
not  wish  to  see  it  introduced  into  National  schools. 


Another  serious  objectionto  this  practice  is  that  the  notings  are  very 
often  inaccurate.  ° 
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X am  of  opinion  that  avitli  the  exception  of  a few  lessons— as  for  Reports  on 
example,  the  extract  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield — the  higher  reading  S?  Sta.te  of 
books  are  seldom  understood  by  the  pupils,  and  that  their  blundering 
efforts  to  master  the  lessons  are  an  obstacle  rather  than  a help  , 

accurate  thinking.  District 

When  a defect  is  common  to  a largo  number  of  individuals  it  will  be  Inspcctor' 
generally  found  that  the  fault  lies  rather  in  the  system  than  in  those  PllIymBDa' 
who  carry  out  its  details,  and  1 am  of  opinion  that  this  principle  holds  The  reading 
good  in  the  present  instance.  The  readers  used  in  the  higher  classes  jjgjjij11' 
are  compilations  from  standard  authors,  and  contain  specimens  of  an  e‘ 
extensive  and  valuable  literature,  but  they  are  not  suited  for  developing 
either  the  mechanical  or  intellectual  aspects  of  reading  in  primary 
schools. 

The  results  of  the  annual  examinations  for  teachers  give  .ample 
evidence  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject-matter  of  these  books 
even  for  grown-up  persons,  and  this  difficulty  is  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  a child,  for  his  imagination,  though  more  vivacious  than  a man’s, 
is  less  amenable  to  control,  and  has  less  power  to  form  a picture  of  an 
unseen  object  (such  as  a strange  animal)  from  description.  Moreover, 
lus  limited  experience  does  not  permit  him  to  grasp  as  much  of  the 
truth  of  a book  or  picture  as  a man  could. 

X am  of  opinion  that  the  principles  almost  universally  adopted  in 
enlarging  a pupil’s  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  should  guide  the 
teaching  of  English  also,  and  that  books  which  do  not  require  too  much 
previous  knowledge,  and  have  to  some  extent  unity  of  subject  (or  at 
least  less  multiplicity)  should  be  substituted  for  the  existing  readers, 
which  consist  of  disconnected  extracts,  often  without  a proper  begin 
ning  or  conclusion. 

Great  variety  in  idiom  and  vocabulary  may  nob  be  attainable  by  this 
means,  but  I think  any  loss  which  might  occur  in  this  way  would  he 
fully  compensated  by  thoroughness  of  knowledge  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  careful  thinking. 

bleat  writing,  beautiful  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  rare  in  Writing, 
this  district,  hut  a clear,  if  somewhat  ungraceful  penmanship  is  to  be 
found  in  most  schools.  Letter-writing  in  the  senior  classes  is  a source 
of  difficulty  in  most  schools,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  composition 
shows  any  merit. 

Two  faults  in  teaching  this  subject  are  common ; the  exercises,  parti- 
cularly the  headline  copies,  are  carelessly  supervised,  and  mere  trans- 
cription from  a book  is  often  accepted  as  composition. 

Better  text-books  are  available  for  teaching  arithmetic  than  other  Aiithmetic 
subjects,  and  having  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  the  courses  the  work 
done  is  creditable.  I have  already  alluded  to  the  excessive  use  of  test 
cards,  and  may  mention  one  or  two  other  defects,  as  insufficient 
practice  in  hills  of  parcels  in  the  higher  classes,  and  want  of  confidence 
in  the  use  of  the  compound  rules.  Eor  example,  a pupil  even  in  sixth 
class  who  has  to  multiply  a sum  consisting  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  by  a number,  will  almost  invariably  reduce  the  former  to  pence 
before  multiplying  and  then  reverse  the  reduction.  This  method, 
which  indicates  little  reliance  on  the  work  of  former  classes,  is  not  only 
permitted,  but  even  encouraged  by  many  teachers. 

Grammar  follows  language  and  supposes  some  knowledge  of  the  words  Grammar, 
which  form  its  material.  As  this  material  is  generally  taken  from  the 
reading  book  of  the  class,  the  importance  of  attending  to  reading  even 
from  this  point  of  view  is  manifest. 
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tlws'ate’ot  m110!1  °1  H’6  difficulty  in  teaching  this  subject  in  primary  schools 
Education!  arises  from  tlie  impossibility  of  framing  definitions  and  rules  which 
— - shall  be  at  the  same  time  simple  and  correct ; and  though  J 

CmciiRA.,  think  the  teachers  rightly  prefer  simplicity  in  the  definitions,  sonic 
itinector  00nfnsi°n  “ust  arise  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  these  universally, 
Ballymena.  The  PllPils  of  tlie  third  class  are  generally  well  prepared  in  this 
— subject,  but  are  often  led  astray  by  ignorance  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  The  fourth  class  programme  presents  much  difficulty  to 
unskilful  teachers  ; but  its  conciseness  and  close  connection  with  the 
lessons  in  the  text-book  enable  more  skilful  instructors  to  secure  passes 
for  pupils  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

The  courses  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  which  require  a finer 
kind  of  thought  and  are  more  general  in  their  application  are  not  so  well 
mastered,  and  correctness  often  seems  to  be  the  result  of  association 
rather  than  knowledge  j that  is,  the  manner  of  parsing  certain  com- 
binations of  words  which  has  been  so  often  pronounced  correct  during, 
the  year,  is  adopted  without  any  thought  for  the  reason.  Thus,  a 
mwil  who  could  without  difficulty  distinguish  a nominative  case  after  a 
simple  part  of  the  verb  “to  be  ” (a  common  exercise)  will  make  “ should 
be  govern  an  objective  case,  and  will  be  quite  puzzled  by  a sentence  in 
which  an  objective  case  before  the  verb  requires  another  after  it.  Xd 
these  examples  come  under  one  rule, 

The  most  common  fault  in  the  method  of  teaching  grammar  is,,.  I 
think,  failure  to  graduate  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  or  perhaps  a 
misconception  of  what  is  hard  or  easy  to  a child. 

I have  met  instances  in  which  the  pupils  newly  admitted  to  one  of 
the  senior  classes  began  the  year  by  parsing  the  sentences  proposed  to 
tliat  class  at  the  examination,  though  at  this  time  they  had  not  studied 
the  necessary  preliminary  parts  of  the  subject. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  tliree  highest  classes  are  taught  on  the  same  lines ' 
wuthout  regard  to  the  wide  differences  of  their  courses 
• T,  mafcnmtion  m geography  generally  follows  the  courses  prescribed  ’ 
in  the  piogrammes  and  the  text-book,  and,  as  a rule,  a fair  knowledge 
s acquired.  In  pointing  out  features  on  maps,  indications  of  careless 

7S7Z°l  T somet™f  such  as  pointing  out  names  instead! 

of  places,  but  as  a rule  the  programme  is  fairly  well  mastered. 

the  textTonl'6  CllUelfa«t  0n  th?  teacllers’  part  is  too  close  adherence  to 
he  text-book,  which  often  produces  strange  results.  A pupil  will  for 

mo  he  e’  trace  a sm  J11  rirer  tllree  luindred  miles  away,  but  cannot  find 
uuabl!  + f eS  ■ 7 day  lf  lt;  13  not  luenti°n®‘l  in  the  book ; or  lie  may  be' 

° +rei the  C0UrSe  0f  a vessel  from  Ireland  t0  America.  ? " 

time  avalUWe°iaS3i  .°°n?  “ geography  claims  a large  portion  of  tjie 

that  is  of  T6  leSS°,nS  ; but  i4  bel“gs  t0  “ class  of  learning  , 

that  is  of  small  value,  and  is  quickly  forgotten  Few  university 

Sastud!ntsr  33  3 tT  andee  d “y  l,6rSons  who  are  not  teachora  ‘ 

acqnhed  frL  trrM  %kmt0f  geograPhical  knowledge  which  is  , 
s3  tLk  Le  ' f °-  ; bUv  ?6  pupils  of  National  schools  who., 

V™”5  Such  &ots  as  the  heights  of  the  Scotch-;: 

any^al  lnothl  °T+hn  ““  tbe  countiea  o£  Englan<J  seldom  iaTO  ‘ 
ditlons  o^  the1  ^ °f  3 00lultnes,  their  industrial  and  social  con-  , ; 
ETOn  the  cffief  ?!TS  ? eminence  of  certain  places..  .,,: 

infection  J J and  the  important  results  of  the  : 

treated  in  thi,  / 

turn  time  and  energy  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  agricul-  - 

-i  r inary  schools  the  pupils  can  readily  repeat  the  wordsnf  . 


Geography. 


Agricul- 

ture. 
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the  text-book  in  answer  to  questions  proposed.  This  result  aslmen-  5ep|^t0U£ 
tioned  above  is  sometimes  attained  by  using  a catechism,  and  wherever  Education! 
the  teacher  is  careless  a minute  examination  reveals  the;  superficiality  of  — 
knowledge  acquired  in  this  way;  but  as  the  subject-matter  of  this  book,  cuMen%A.t 
is  less  difficult  than  that  of  the  class  books,  where  the  instruction  has 
been  careful  a fairly  intelligent  knowledge  of  it  is  generally  shown.  _ • Bajlyrae^a. 

The  attempt  to  teach  “ practical  agriculture”  from  books  alone,  is,  I — 
think,  hopeless ; and  the  pupils’  own  observation  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions, separated  from  and  often  contradicting  the  instruction,  cannot, 
supply  the  necessary  practical  application  of  the  rules.'  There  arc  no 
school  gardens  in  the  district. 

I am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  most,  though  not  all,  of  the  agriculture 
learnt  in  school  is  of  little  value ; and  that  if  the  pupils’  knowledge 
enabled  them  in  after  life  to  make  intelligent  use  of  staudard  agricultural 
books  as  works  of  reference,  their  time  would  have  been  better  spent 
than  in  learning  rules  which  must  soon  become  confused  or  wholly 
forgotten. 

As  much  science  as  would  render  clear  the  chemical  and  biological 
causes  of  well-known  agricultural  facts,  would  be  a greater  incentive  to 
intelligent  farming,  and  would  not  be  difficult  to  teach  if  suitable 
methods  were  employed.  Good  coloured  illustrations  or  charts  would 
be  very  useful  in  teaching  this  subject. 

Spelling  is  well  taught  on  the  whole,  but  in  many  schools  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  exercises  in  transcription.  Lists  of  difficult 
words  prepared  as  a home  lesson  for  oral  spelling  are  found  useful  in 
saving  time  and  labour. 

Agriculture  is  generally  taught  to  the  girls  in  mixed  schools,  but 
with  this  exception,  extra  and  optional  branches  are  not  in  favour  with 
the  teachers.  t . . . 

The  number  of  schools  in  which  drawing  is  taught  is  increasing,  but  Drawing, 
with  the  exception  of  one  school — ftamoan,  female — the  work  is  not  of 
a high  class,  nor,  I think,  very  useful  to  the  pupils.  The  copying  of 
lines  and  figures,  which  is  almost  the  only  work  done  in  the  schools,  is 
a kind  of  grammar  of  form  with  exercises,  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  the  teaching  of  a subject  (language  or  other)  should  not 
be  begun  with  a dry  analysis  of  its  constituent  elements. 

The  number  of  means  devised  by  the  pupils  to  obtain  illegitimate  aid 
in  this  subject  is  very  great,  and  the  fact  that  drawing  requires  more 
careful  supervision  at  the  examination  than  any  other  subject,  seems  to 
indicate  laxity  on  the  teachers’  part  in  this  respect  throughout  the 

7 Geometry  and  mensuration  are  not  taught  to  a.  great  extent,  as  the 
teachers  say  they  find  difficulty  in  bringing  the  pupils  up  to  the  stmdard  suration. 
required.  Moreover  when  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are  taught,  with- 
out requiring  the  pupils  to  work  exercises  themselves,  the  full  benefit 
of  geometrical  study  is  not  gained;  for  the  intellect  receiving  too  much 
help  from  the  memory,  close  accurate  reasoning  is  not  elicited  nor  clear 
perception  necessary.  I believe  that  geometrical  teaching  would  be 
much  improved  if  the  teachers  were  required  at  their  exammations  to 
work  unseen  exercises,  and  not  merely  exercises  in  a particular  book  tor 
which  a key  may  be  procured.  , „ ..  ... 

Algebra  is  taught  in  a few  schools,  but  not,  as  a rule,  successfully  ge  ra. 
below  second  stage  of  fifth  class.  c v , 

Vocal  music  is  taught  with  fair  success  in  the  southern  portions  ot 
the  district,  but  in  the  town  of  Ballymena,  and  for  several  mdes  around 
it,  great  difficulty  seems  to  exist  in  teaching  this  subject,  and  few  schools 
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Hullah’s  system  is  generally 


Report®  on  can  produce  well-trained  classes.  Hullahs  system  is  generally 
the  State  of  ^ 

Education,  adopted. 

Needlework  is  carefully  taught  in  most  schools,  but  the  classed 


Cussen,B.A.,  . 
JXatiicl  l 
Inspector, 


industrial  programme  for  sixth  class  girls  is  followed  with  moderate  suc- 
cess in  three  schools. 

The  school  accounts  are  kept  honestly,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
schools  with  substantial  accuracy.  A mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
addition  of  the  numbers  of  attendances,  and  occasionally  the  rolls  are 
incorrectly  marked,  but  such  inaccuracies  are  not  numerous  and  do  not 
detract  from  the  general  trustworthiness  of  the  records. 

Young  teachers,  including  some  who  have  been  trained  at  one  of  tli? 
Dublin  colleges,  are  often  unable  to  keep  the  books  in  correct  form,  and 
find  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  regulations  for  the  separate  records  of 
the  attendances  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  one  respect  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  I am  of  opinion  that  careless  statements  of  age  are  too  readily 
accepted,  and  that  the  entries  in  the  register  are  often  unreliable  in  this 
respect. 

When  I came  to  this  district  first,  kindergarten  was  taught  in  only 
one  school,  but  it  has  recently  been  introduced  to  two  others,  and  adds- 
greatly  to  the  life  and  brightness  of  the  youthful  scholars  in  these 
places. 

Discipline,  as  far  as  it  is  required  for  the  working  of  the  schools,  is 
well  maintained,  but  it  is  little  used  as  a means  of  developing  prompt- 
ness and  orderly  habits  in  pupils.  The  pupils’  manners  are  generally 
uncultivated,  and  few  teachers  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  look  for 
refinement  in  this  respect. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  district  I 
would  say  that  both  show  considerable  power  of  work  and  a desiro  to 
perform  the  tasks  assigned  to  them.  It  may  be  that  tho  work  is  don? 
in  too  mechanical  a way,  and  that  the  benefits  derived  from  tho  schopl 
course  are  not  so  useful  in  after  life  as  could  be  desired,  but  these 
defects  are  only  accidental,  and  are  less  conspicuous  than  tlio  energy  and 
other  good  qualities  which  render  the  prospects  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  education  in  this  county  hopeful. 


I am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


J.  S.  Cussjsn,  District  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 
Dublin, 
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111'.  W.  Pedlow,  b.a.j  District  Inspector.  SePsate'oi 

Kducatiin. 

Belfast,  March,  1897.  Mr.~W. 

1‘edlow, 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  instructions  I beg  to  submit  to 
you  a general  report  on  the  state  of  national  education  in  this  district  inspector. 

Since  March,  1895,  when  I last  furnished  a general  report,  there  has  Belfast, 
been  no  territorial  change  of  district,  but  the  schools  have  increased  in  gch^? 
number  from  127  to  131.  One  very  large  school — Fisherwick-place — district, 
is  permanently  closed,  but  no  injury  to  education  has  taken  place 
thereby,  as  the  schools  in  the  locality  are  sufficient  and  well  taught. 

The  greater  part  of  my  work  is  in  the  city  of  Belfast,  where  I have  Belfast 
under  my  inspection  the  largest  and  most  important  schools,  in  charge  schools, 
of  highly  classed  and  efficient  teachers.  Some  of  these  schools  are  not 
in  quite  as  satisfactory  a state  as  I would  wish  them  to  be,  but  I am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  not  a single  one  is  deteriorating  and  that  many 
are  advancing. 

What  is  well  known  as  the  “ Results  System  ” has  had  very  injurious  Results 
effects  in  Belfast,  and  has  turned  earnest  and  talented  workers  into  system, 
mere  instructors  instead  of  educators.  It  has  created  a mercenary 
feeling,  and  gradually,  perhaps  to  some  unconsciously,  there  has  been 
unusual  time  and  attention  given  to  paying  parts  of  the  programme,  pay;ng  an,i 
and  an  entire  neglect  of  perhaps  much  more  important  but  non-paying  non  paying 
portions  of  it.  I shall  refer  to  two  important  subjects  of  the  school 
00111*36  to  illustrate  what  I mean.  Reading  is  generally  good  or  fair  and  programme, 
explanation  middling,  poor,  or  bad  ; arithmetic  as  worked  on  paper  is 
usually  correct,  bub  mental  arithmetic  weak  or  untaught.  Until 
recently,  explanation  was  not  considered  in  assigning  a pass  mark  or 
failure  in  reading,  and  mental  calculations  are  not  taken  into  account, 
when  assigning  results  marks  in  arithmetic.  Explanation  is  in  future 
to  be  considered,  in  awarding  a results  mark  in  reading,  so  that  this 
head  will  now  receive  some  attention.  As  the  requirements  for  a pass 
mark  in  reading  have  been  increased,  it  would  be  only  reasonable  for 
the  teachers  to  expect  some  diminution  of  the  programme  by  way  of 
compensation  in  other  branches.  I do  not  think  it  would  injure  educa-  Arithmetic 
tion  generally  if  the  standard  in  arithmetic  for  fifth  and  sixth  classes  programme 
were  reduced.  The  sixth  class  programme  is  a very  extensive  one  and 
in  many  respects  not  practical.  The  knowledge  required  to  pass  is  not 
necessary  for  mercantile  purposes,  and  its  value  consists  in  training 
the  mind  to  think.  I recently  examined  a large  number  of  time-tables  Time 
and  found  that  in  many  schools  one  hour  and  a half  was  devoted  devoted  to 
daily  to  this  subject,  whereas  to  reading  more  than  half  an  hour  reding 
daily  in  senior  classes  was  scarcely  ever  given,  and  in  some  schools  not  arithmetic 
so  much.  This  clearly  shows  I think,  not  that  the  teacher’s  time-table  compared, 
is  wrong,  but  that  the  programme  in  arithmetic  as  tested  by  cards  is  Ari tinned* 
too  difficult.  In  my  opinion  it  is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  a boy  to 
learn  cubic  root,  which  he  soon  forgets,  or  the  progressions  which  are 
done  by  mechanical  rules,  yet  the  programme  requires,  a knowledge  of 
both.  If  we  are  to  have  reading  what  it  should  be — intelligent,  taste- 
ful, and  fluent — time  must  be  devoted  to  it,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  other  subjects.  I would  strongly  advocate  a reduc- 
tion of  the  standard  now  required  for  second  stage  of  sixth  class  to  the 
standard  required  for  first  stage  of  sixth  or  even  lower,  but  at  the  same 
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Reports  on  time  to  make  mental  calculations  part  of  tlie  pass  mark,  and  to  attach 
Education!  grater  importance  to  expertness,  neatness,  aud  method.  It  is  nearly  i 
— time  that  the  long  and  laborious  ways  of  working  questions,  practise^  } 
Show’,  ^easf  i11  many  of  the  National  schools  under  my  inspection,  should  ' 
District  disappear  and  be  supplanted  by  better  and  shorter  systems. 

Inspector •,  The  great  difficulties  teachers  have  to  contend  with  are,  a short  school 

Belfast.  day  and  a large  number  of  subjects.  Work  begins  usually  at  10  and 
Difficulties  ends  at  3.  Half  an  hour  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction  and  half  an 
to  contend  hour  given  for  recreation,  so  that  in  many  Belfast  schools  during  the 
u four  hours  of  secular  instruction  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, grammar,  geography,  singing*  and  drawing  must  be  taught,  and 
the  girls  must  get  instruction  for  an  hour  daily  in  needlework.  The' 
difficulty  is  partly  overcome  sometimes  by  giving  extra  lessons,  jip 
arithmetic  before  school  hours,  .and  sometimes  by  taking  drawing  or 
music  outside  of  school  hours.  A number  of  teachers  too  have  a longer  I 
school  day  than  five  hours. 

Proficiency.  pf  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling,  were  taught  daily  in  | 
all  classes  for  a reasonable  time,  we  might  expect  higher  proficiency.  r|;  1 
have  already  referred  to  reading  and  arithmetic.  Writing  in  junior  | 
classes  is  good,  but  in  senior  classes  where  the  element  of  time  becomes  I 
a greater  consideration,  head-line  copies  are  dropped,  and  dictation  is  I 
not  given  daily.  The  writing  in  fifth  is  frequently  not  as  good  as -8$  | 
fourth,  and  the  composition  through  neglect  of  spelling,  usually  contains-  f 
orthographical  errors. 

of  subjects.  A limitation  of  compulsory  subjects  would  enable  the  pupil  to  attain  f 
greater  excellence  in  useful  literary  and  practical  work,  and  also  to  give  • [ 
time  to  manual  and  health  exercises,  which  are  so  necessary  in  largfr  * 
Grammar  towns  and  cities.  This  could  be  done  by  making  grammar  and' 
geography,  geography  optional.  Grammar  in  some  schools  is  well  taught,  in  others 
it  is  worthless,  and  in  all  it  is  useless  for  training  the  children  tp 
speak  correctly.  In  case  it  were  optional  it  would  still  be  taught,  hf 
good  schools,  and  thus  be  a medium  for  cultivating  the  mincl,  and  itf  v 
the  middling  or  bad  schools  its  omission  would  in  no  way  injure  educa- 
tion. Geography  as  taught  to  fifth  and  sixth  classes  is  merely  a tax  ojtf 
the  memory  and  task  work.  It  is  of  no  use  for  developing  the  intellect. 
Were  this  subject  made  optional,  the  standard  for  third  and  four# 
classes  could  easily  be  attained,  and  this  would  bo  advantageous,  as 
former  requires  a general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  latter  a minute 
knowledge  of  Ireland.  Interesting  and  general  information  might  also 
be  given  in  senior  classes,  and  particularly  as  to  how  atlases  and  majjs 
should  be  examined  by  means  of  parallels  and  meridians.  I see  no  objec-  '' 
tion  to  consulting  a text-book  for  places  not  well  known,  just  as  a ' , 
dictionary  is  consulted.  In  this  district  where  music  aud  drawing  a# , 
taught  in  almost  every  senior  school,  there  cannot  be  thoroughness  dir 
an  extensive  literary  programme.  If  grammar  and  geography  were  made 
optional,  a higher  standard  in  the  four  most  essential  subjects,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling,  could  be  maintained,  and  then  we}  {. 
might  reasonably  expect  excellence  on  a limited  curriculum,  instead  of, 
general  mediocrity.  Although  the  intellects  of  children  vary  much,  ray 
own  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  regards  subjects 
requiring  thought,  when  an  extensive  programme  is  taken  up,  there  is 
Extra  generally  shallowness  and  a smattering  of  knowledge,  whereas  a limited' ; 
branches.  programme  can  be  mastered  so  as  to  be  of  use.  The  extra  branches 
here  have  been  so  reduced  little  by  little  with  an  honest  effort  to  increase  -, 
the  proficiency,  that  algebra,  music,  drawing,  and  kindergarten  ortiy j ’ 
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arc  attempted,  unless  in  about  six  schools,  where  other  subjects  are  Reports  on 
taken  up.  Occasionally  a few  bright  boys  are  presented  for  examina-  Sj  Sta.te  of 
tion  in  geometry,  but  this  important  branch  is  not  extensively  taught.  a^on- 
Book-keeping  is,  I regret  to  state,  gradually  disappearing,  simply  for 
want  of  time,  and  agriculture  is  not  taught  in  any  school  where  exemp-  b.a.,  ’ 
tion  can  be  claimed  through  being  in  or  in  proximity  to  a town.  Inspector, 

Although  teachers  are  themselves  limiting  the  literary  programme,  I Belfast, 
see  hopeful  signs  for  the  future.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  „ — 
that  excellent  drill  with  dumb-bells  and  poles  has  been  introduced  into  ex«dse«. 
many  schools — into  some  voluntarily,  and  into  others  compulsorily — so 
as  to  maintain  the  attendance,  and  that  health  exercises  generally  form 
a part  of  school  life.  Beyond  doubt  the  compulsory  branches  have 
been  improved,  so  that  voluntary  limitation  of  the  programme,  means 
not  decline,  but  progress.  It  is  gradually  bending  the  teacher’s  mind 
towards  the  attainment  of  superiority,  and  the  recent  excellent  arrange- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  for  promotion  encourage  them  in  their 
praiseworthy  efforts. 

I have  always  considered  a good  teacher,  one  who  can  maintain  a Good 
good  sixth  class,  both  as  to  number  and  efficiency.  If  this  class  be  ex-  teachers 
cel  lent,  from  it  pupils  can  be  procured  each  year  fitted,  from  an  educa- 
tional  standpoint,  for  the  battle  of  life.  A good  school  is  certainly  one 
that  can  produce  this  sixth  class,  and  at  the  same  time  give  sound 
instruction  to  the  classes  below  it.  Pupils  leave  school  usually  when 
in  fifth  class,  and  often  immediately  after  passing  in  fourth. 

I can  class  the  teachers  generally  as  excellent  and  good  ; the  middling 
or  inefficient  are  so  few  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  exceptions.  The 
excellent  principals,  although  they  meet  with  many  local  obstacles, 
maintain  and  teach  good  sixth  classes,  whereas  in  many  of  the  schools 
that  I must  consider  good,  the  sixth  class  diminishes  to  one  or  two  pupils  P16 
and  the  monitorial  staff.  The  importance  of  remaining  at  a good  0f  remain- 
National  school  until  the  sixth  class  programme  is  mastered  can  at 
scarcely  he  over-estimated.  Those  who  do  so  readily  obtain  profitable  8ch°o1* 
employment  at  industrial  centres,  or  they  are  prqiared  to  enter  the 
higher  class  schools  with  a foundation  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  make  rapid  progress.  I have  referred  to  this  subject  specially.  Senior 
as  I regret  to  find  that  in  this  district  the  numbers  in  fifth  and  sixth  leasing! 
classes  are  not  increasing,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  diminishing.  The 
effect  of  the  Education  Act  of  1892  on  the  attendance,  as  ascertained 
from  experienced  teachers,  is  that  they  find  more  difficulty  now  than 
heretofore  in  getting  parents  to  send  children  under  six  years  of  age  to 
school,  and  that  now,  more  than  ever,  children  are  withdrawn  for  work 
after  passing  in  fourth  class,  but  that  the  attendance  from  first  to  fourth 
class,  inclusive,  is  more  regular.  Statistics  corroborate  these  views. 

The  numbers  qualified  for  results  examinations  in  the  different  ( 
for  the  year  1896  are  as  follows  : — 


=9, 792=677  per  cent ; 


Infants,  « 

3,731 

i.  . 

1,950 

n„  . ; 

2,141 

ILL, , , 

1,970. 

rv., « « 

1,757' 

VI,  , 

1,240 

V3. , . 

793 

VL,  . . 

883> 

i7l 


j =4,677=  S2'3  per  coni 


From  this  table  it  will  he  seen  that  the  percentages  of  pupils  quali- 
fied for  examination  ip  junior  classes  was  67*7,  and  in  senior  classes 
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Reports  on  32’3.  Ia  1894  the  percentages  were,  in  junior  classes  68*1,  and  in 
Ed  fa«on°f  senior  classes  31-9.  It  is  important  to  note  a great  decline  in  numbers 
““ '°°‘  from  fourth  to  fifth  class.  In  1894  the  number  qualified  in  fourth 

In  1896  the  number 


Mr.  tv. 
Fed  low, 
BuU 
District 
Inspector 


Belfast. 


School  fees. 


class  was  1,588,  and  in  first  stage  of  fifth,  1,200. 
qualified  in  fourth  class  was  1,757,  and  in  first  stage  of  fifth,  1,240. 
This  decline  or  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school  after  passing  in  fourth 
class  is  therefore  on  the  increase.  It  is  right  also  to  ])oint  out  that 
the  number  in  sixth  class  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  total. 
In  1894  the  number  qualified  in  sixth  class  was  912.  Of  the  853 
pupils  qualified  last  year  for  examination  in  sixth  class,  233  were  at  the 
Belfast  Model  School,  and  about  170  are  monitors. 

Compulsory  The  boy  who  leaves  a fairly  conducted  school  after  passing  in  fourth 
attendance.  c]as<5j  is  not  atqe  to  reati  anci  write  sufficiently  well,  to  engage  in  either 
with  ease,  and  except  his  occupation  afterwards  obliges  him  to  improve, 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  he  becomes  unable  to  read  or  to  write 
unless  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  himself.  I am  of  opinion  that 
where  compulsory  attendance  is  in  force,  the  pupils  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  school  before  passing  in  first  stage  of  fifth  class,  or 
attaiuing  a high  age  limit.  I find  that  in  1894  the  children  who  made 
100  or  more  attendances  during  the  school  year  was  14,039,  and  in 
1896  the  number  was  14,469.  The  attendance  is  not  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapid  increase  in  population. 

The  abolition  of  school  fees  has  been  a great  relief  to  the  poor, 
especially  those  who  had  large  families.  It  has  made  no  perceptible 
change  on  the  schools.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  many 
poor  children  had  to  be  admitted  free.  In  the  suburbs  of  Belfast  the 
highest  fees  that  can  he  claimed  are  charged,  and  managers,  teachers, 
and  parents  would  object  to  a free  school. 

Regarding  irregular  attendance,  the  officials  appointed  by  the 
different  corporations  should  themselves  obtain  the  lists  of  defaulters 
from  the  roll  books.  The  teacher  gives  offence  by  returning  these 
lists  to  the  attendance  officer.  The  parents  are  forced  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  hut  they  take  them  away  from  the  teacher  who 
gives  the  information  about  absenteeism. 

Few  of  the  city  schools  have  proper  playgrounds.  Most  of  them 
to'v  aut'of6  kave  Sma^  yards.  The  children  have  no  place  for  recreation,  and 
(luring  play  time  they  go  home.  Violations  of  discipline  and  order 
occur  through  their  want  of  punctuality  in  returning,  and  the  teacher’s 
time  is  to  some  extent  wasted  in  trying  to  get  all  back,  and  checking 
his  roll  hook  a second  time.  A dual  roll-call  and  a dual  attendance 
with  a much  longer  school  day  would,  I believe,  suit  Belfast.  The 
buildings,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  properly  heated,  have  a good 
water  supply,  and  suitable  out-offices.  The  means  for  ventilation 
are  usually  available,  hut  the  teachers  too  of  ten  forget  about  ventilating 
the  rooms,  and  when  I pay  incidental  visits  I sometimes  find  them 
warm  and  close,  and  the  windows  closed..  , 


Irregular 

attemlers. 


Irr 


iygu- 


r ay- 

grounds. 


School 

buildiDgs, 


Infants 

schools. 


Infant  Schools. — I have  under  iny  Inspection  twenty-five  infant 
schools  and  eleven  other  schools  in  which  {here  are  separate  infant  depart- 
ments. Of  these  schools  and  infant  departments,  as  regards  proficiency, 
nine  are  excellent,  twenty-four  good,  and'  three  middling.  In  nineteen, 
kindergarten  occupations  are  successfully  taught.  ' I have  encouraged 
the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  system  into  all  schools  where  there 
was  sufficient  accommodation.  When  well  conducted,  it  is  a most 
valuable  portion  of  infantile  education,  ft  gives  the  young  children  a 
taste  for  school,  makes  them  anxious  to  go  to  it,  trains  their  eyes  and 
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Ca.->evs  anil  gradually  makes  them  observant,  thoughtful,  and  attentive. 

It  Is  manual  occupation  in  addition,  of  a very  high  class.  If  poorly 
taught,  however,  it  is  worthless.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  musical 
drill  and  songs  inseparable  from  kindergarten,  in  all  infant  schools  at 
least  twelve  object  lessons  are  prepared  as  part  of  the  programme  for 
examination.  These  object  lessons  are  delightful  to  the  little  ones,  and 
a happy  medium  of  instruction. 

Ordinary  Schools. — I have  classed  the  infant  schools  and  infant 
departments  into  excellent,  good,  and  middling.  The  eleven  senior 
departments  and  remaining  ninety-five  ordinary  schools  may  be  classed 
as  follows : — 

Excellent,  . . . .8 

Good,  . . . .74 

Middling,  . . . .10 

Bad,  ...  3 

In  two  of  the  schools  which  I characterize  as  had  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  teaching  staff  so  that  I expect  improvement. 

Agriculture. — This  subject  is  taught  in  thirty  schools.  There  is  no  Causes  of 
garden  or  farm  attached  to  any  of  them  so  that  no  practical  work 
done.  In  a few  schools  the  answering  on  textbook  is  good,  hut  in  most  a,ricuUi.ro. 
of  them  indifferent.  Agriculture  can  no  more  be  taught  without 
practice  on  the  farm  than  can  chemistry  without  practice  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  teachers  are  not  farmers,  and  few  of  them  here  know  any- 
thing about  farming.  They  have  not  therefore  the  means  of  giving 
practical  instruction.  'I  he  two  occupations  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  a former  district  of  which  I had  charge,  X found  that  some  of  the 
worst  teachers,  were  those  who  had  farms.  They  were  unable  to  mind 
both  school  and  farm. 

Book-keeping.— Good  city  schools  teach  this  subject  profitably.  A SMi  chss 
large  number  of  the  teachers  decline  to  present  pupils  in  sixth  class,  taping. 
Writing  out  the  six  sets,  including  waste-book  journal  and  ledger,  is 
a task  in  penmanship  often  evaded. 

Industrial  Work.— The  alternative  scheme  is  not  now  in  operation  Ifeeaie- 
iu  any  school  of  my  district.  In  country  schools  it  received  a fair'™"- 
trial  and  was  objectionable  to  managers,  teachers,  and  parents.  Where 
it  was  in  force  the  sixth  class  declined.  Parents  simply  kept  then- 
children  from  school.  In  rural  schools  the  ordinary  needlework  is 
good,  in  some  of  the  city  schools  good  also,  and  in  most  of  them  fail . 

One  hour  daily  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  I fear  not  voluntarily. 

It  is  the  only  one  branch  at  which  pupils  idle.  Instead  of  sewing  they 
look  around  at  what  is  going  on;  they  are  not  always  under  super- 
vision, work  very  slowly,  and  at  results’  examinations  do  exactly  as  at 
incidental  visits— try  to  interest  themselves  with  the  classes  at  other 
occupations,  and  neglect  their  own.  I have  in  the  city  to  complain 
not  so  much  of  the  quality  of  the  sewing  as  of  the  quantity  executed 
in  a given  time.  Made  up  garments  are  so  cheap  in  Belfast  that  I am 
afraid  parents  and  teachers  depreciate  industrial  pursuits  in  school. 

Teachers. — According  to  the  last  returns  at  my  disposal  the  classih-  ClasBifica- 
cation  of  the  teachers  is  as  follows  : — teachers. 


I., 

» 

91 

II, 

138 

III., 

• * 

123 

352 
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Last  year  thirty-three  were  examined  for  promotion,  of  whm» 
twenty-three  passed.  ™ 

^InJ895  the  number  examined  was  twenty-six,  of  whom  only  eight 


ir,  year  *he  number  of  candidates  recommended  for  admission  to 

t ints  exami“ation  is  thirty-seven,  of  whom  twenty  are  female  assis- 

ion  a 4.1 

As  the  grant  in  lieu  of  school  fees  is  now  paid  from  public  funds  T 
it  bope  t!lat  m *he  near  future  the  allocation  of  payment  of  it  will  be  th» 
same  a,s  for  results  fees.  The  assistant  teachers  have  very  onerous 
duties  to  discharge.  In  large  schools  they  have  the  weight  of  the 
teaching  to  do  and  are  held  responsible  for  heavy  classes  entrusted  to 
tnern.  This  lightens  the  work  and  responsibility  of  the  nrinciml 
teacher.  In  all  schools  where  a number  of  assistants  are  employe/ a 
complete  division  of  labour  has  been  found  convenient. 

. -^omtors.-  There  are  under  my  supervision  220  monitors  and  twenty- 
Pup'i-t^uliers.  Very  few  complaints  indeed  reach  me  regardhSi 
this  laige  staff.  Perhaps  some  are  not  sufficiently  studious,  but  allZ 
hard-working  in  school.  Boys  who  are  appointed  monitors  in  the  city 
rarely  complete  their  course,  and  girls  too,  frequently  resign  through 
inaptitude  for  teaching,  or  for  more  lucrative  Lnployment  b3- 
fifty  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  those  appointed,  complete  their  period  of 

faree^/d  a”d  °btail1  unification.  Still  the  number  is  too 

large,  and  all  cannot  obtain  employment  as  teachers. 

I think  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  teachers  should  be  trained. 
The  monitor  spends  five  years  in  large  schools  not  progressing  from  dasi 

chs  es3S’  ^ S dUfing  the  entire  ti-  - Lz  Z ; 

cusses.  Training  colleges  accept  outsiders,  or  those  who  have  no 

r'Mt°o  »andiW  served  no  "PPcenticeship.  Monitor?.; 
should  be  obliged  to  go  to  training  before  obtaining  the  necessary 
quahficatmnto  teach  ascho01,  and  a°s  they  have  studld  an^  tS  v 
for  five  years  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  get  priority  of  ■ ■ 
clmTd^°;a°aUw'-  Iba™ba^ome  experience  of  teSs -I 
a T/hnnl  r°m  ?mmg  Wlthout  lla™S  been  previously  employed  in 
tr/ned  nmu  7**-  OT  .P^-teacher,  and  also  of  those  whower* 
thHitter  w t m°mt°£\and  1 ba™  “0  hesitation  in  saying  thaf  | 
school  and  train;  6 e.ffi,cient  -*•  seven  years’  course  in  both  . 

13  better  than  a Wo  yeara'  “ in  «f ;; 

- . • . r ■ . ' • 

regm^iht°M^del  SchoolCundUd0  ^ reP°rt  ^ a few  remark* 

to  parents  who  have  child™, ; u j its  usef“hiess  is  known 
not  I think  to  the  general  public  1 , % f°rmei'  puPas<  but  1 

ments — male,  female  and  infanta'  a/m!  S(;b°o1  there  are  three  depart;  , 

have  on  Saturdays  ai  opportunity  of  S-01*,001  °ity  tca':kc” 

well  conducted.  Many /rai  l thill™/? 


well  conducted.  Many  avail  +bZn  1 seem§  ™ kindergarten  system; 
year  the  number  of  nnnit  the”se  ve/  of  opportunity.  I*£‘s 
district  in  fifth  i - P,PP/S  fiuahfied  for  examination  in  my  whole 

“i.  we^at  matC'adf8’  T,%92°’  °f  whom 

extra  and  optional  branch//  female,d0Pf*ments  of  this  school.  The 
drawing,  geometry  alo-ehr-i  T f-10^  taught  are  book-keeping,  music, 

6 S - X al?ohra,  latm,  French,  physical  geography,  hygiene) , 
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cookery,  dress-making,  and  sewing-machine,  handicraft,  shorthand,  and  Reports  on 
typewriting.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  at  the  last  results  Sl,f!e  °f 
examination  held  in  December,  the  three  departments  afforded  ample  U.L--Wn’ 

evidence  of  excellent  efficiency.  ¥r;.w- 

" Bealoiv, 

B.A., 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  inspector, 

- Belfast, 

x our  obedient  servant,  — 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


W.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 


Dr.  H.  M.  Beatty,  District  Inspector.  ’ Br.E-.ar. 

Beatty, 

Newtownards,  April,  1897:  -SjSr, 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report- on  Newto-wn- 
the  state  of  National  Education  in  the  Newtownards  District  during  ards- 
the  year  1896  : — Description 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  general  report,  furnished  in  February,  1895,  of  dlstnct* 
no  alteration  lias  taken  place  in  the  geographical  limits  of  the  district. 

It  lies  entirely  within  the  county  Down,  of  which  it  includes  the  north- 
eastern portion ; or,  more  precisely,  that  portion  which  lies  east  of  a line 
drawn  from  Lagan  village,  in  Belfast,  to  Portaferry- — amounting  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  entire  county,  and  containing  a population  of 
about  120,000.  Half  of  this  population  is  found  in  the  eastern  division 
of  Belfast,  which  consists  of  Ballymacarretfc,  with  its  offshoots  : Bloom- 
field, Strandtown,  Sydenham,  Ballyhackamore,  and  Knock — all  'of  which 
will  he,  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  included  within  the  extended 
municipal  boundaries  of  Belfast,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Irish  Education  Act,  which  have  hitherto  been  in  force 
in  Ballymacarrett,  but  not  in  its  offshoots.  Of  the  remaining  half 
of  the  population,  some  35,000  is  strictly  rural,  and  25,000  domiciled 
in  towns  and  villages.  Of  these,  the  largest  are  Newtownards,  Bangor 
and  Holywood,  with  populations  of  about  ten,  five,  and  four  thousand, 
respectively,  and  all  under  the  compulsory  attendance  clauses  of  the  Act. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  schools  a number  of  changes  have  taken  Changes  in 
place  since  the  date  of  my  last  report.  Two  previously  mixed  schools  schools, 
have  been  divided  into  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  thus  making  four 
of  what  were  previously  only  two.  One  mixed  school  has  been  divided 
into  a senior  school  and  an  infant  school.  Moreover,  three  new  schools 


have  been  added,  all  in  Ballymacarrett.  Six  schools  have  thus  been 
added  to  the  total  number;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  evening 
school  (the  only  one  in  the  district)  has  become  inoperative.  The 
additions  above  mentioned  raise  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  to  153. 

Two  old  non-vested  houses  have  been  replaced  by  new  vested  schools ; 
and  several  schools  have  undergone  internal  alterations  by  the  addition 
of  class-rooms,  and  otherwise. 

The  number  of  children  presented  for  examination  in  the  year  1896  Number  cf 
was  15,758,  thus  made  up:-  “Sd 

Belfast  (City),  . . 7192,  or  an  average  o£  about200  in  each  school. 

Belfast  (Suburbs),  . . 1045, 1 „ 100  „ 

Newtowriafds,  . . . 1462,  „ 100  „ 

Bangor.  ' . . . . 624,  „ „ 100  „ 

Holywood,  . . . 586,  ,,  100  „ 

Rural  and  Village  schools,  4849,  „ 65  4) 
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Of  the  153  schools  in  operation,  thirty-six  are  situated  in  the  Ballym^ 
carrett  division  of  Belfast,  and  ten  in  the  adjoining  suburbs.  At  the 
thirty-six  schools  within  the  area  of  the  city,  and  therefore  of  compul. 
sion,  the  average  attendance  was,  for  1896,  7,500,  odd. 

In  my  last  general  report  I pointed  out  that  the  average  attendant 
for  the  year  1894  showed  a remarkable  advance  on  that  of  the  year 
1893.  The  average  attendance  had  risen  in  a single  year  from  5,817 
to  7,100,  owing  no  doubt  mainly  to  the  operation  of  compulsory 
attendance,  which  had  been  introduced  on  the  1st  of  January,  1894. 

Subsequent  experience  has  not  apparently  fulfilled  the  promise 
offered  by  these  figures.  For,  while  the  attendance  increased  in  the 
year  1894  by  twenty  per  cent.,  it  has  increased  in  the  two  subsequent 
years  by  only  six  per  cent.  According  to  the  popular  estimate,  the 
population  of  Ballymacarrett  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  increase  in 
attendance  is  by  no  means  keeping  pace  with  the  natural  rise  in  the 
number  of  school-going  children. 

The  statistics  of  the  Results  Examinations  show  a more  satisfactory 
result.  The  number  of  children  examined  in  Ballymacarrett  was 
In  1893, 5,551 


1836,  ....  7,192 

From  these  figures,  it  appears  that  while  in  the  year  1894  the  num- 
ber of  children  examined  increased  by  fourteen  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease at  present  is  only  fourteen  per  cent,  in  two  years,  and  that  this 
rate  of  increase  is  barely  keeping  abreast  of  the  reputed  increase  in  the 
population.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  popular  estimate 
of  the  population  renders  it  difficult  to  draw  general  conclusions.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  see  how  far  the  statistics  of  Newtownards 
tally  with  those  of  Ballymacarrett. 

towmduT*  Here  the  question  is  free  from  the  complications  incident  to  a rapid 
growth  in  population.  In  the  decade  previous  to  1891,  Newtownards 
added  500  to  its  population,  thus  bringing  the  total  to  9,197.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  rate  of  growth  is  at  present  much  more 
rapid, and  one  per  cent,  per  annum  of  increase  will  probably  be  a liberal 
estimate. 

Excluding  the  workhouse  schools,  at  which  the  attendance  is  subject 
to  exceptional  conditions,  the  statistics  of  the  Newtownards  schools  for 
the  past  four  years  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Number  on 
rolls. 

Average 

attendance. 

Number 

examined. 

1893,  . . . . 

1,867 

1,277 

1,242 

1894,  . ... 

1,889 

1,421 

1,319 

1895,  .... 

1,863 

1,411 

1,464 

1896,  .... 

1,816  j 

1,419 

1,438 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  compulsion  in  Newtownards  has  neither 
increased  (in  fact  diminished)  the  number  pn  rolls,  nor,  except  during 
the  first  year  of  its  operation,  raised  the  average  attendance,  it  has 
increased  the  number  of  children  qualified  for  examination  to  a eon 
siderable  extent. 
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With  reference  to  the  niuSiber  on  rolls,  it  is  probable  that  practically  Reports  on 
every  child,  liable  to  compulsory  attendance,  is  entered  in  some  school  j Edu^tfo  °f 
and  the  declension  in  the  number  may  be  due  to  the  final  cessation  of  “HI011, 
attendance  of  older  pupils,  who  formerly  might  have  occasionally  M' 
attended,  but  are  now  withdrawn  to  fill  the  places  at  home  of  children  strict 
within  the  ages  of  compulsion.  But  from  the  other  figures  given  above,  If_&pector' 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  drawing  the  conclusion  that,  while  compulsion  has  Ne^dswn' 
forced  a larger  number  of  children  to  make  a mere  minimum  of  — , 

attendances,  it  lias  not  induced  a more  regular  attendance  on  the  part  2^usions 
of  those  who  previously  had  attended  with  fair  regularity. 

In  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  (sixth  and  infant),  in  which  the 
children  are  mainly  outside  the  age  limits  of  compulsion,  the  result  has 
been  distinctly  injurious,  as  the  number  examined  in  these  classes  has 
fallen  in  two  years  from  452  to  396,  a falling  off  which  is,  however, 
probably  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  falling  off  referred  to  above  in 
the  number  on  rolls. 

A second  conclusion  may,  I think,  he  fairly  drawn,  namely,  that  the 
initial  force,  generated  by  the  novelty  and  mystery  of  this  new  institu- 
tion, has  spent  itself.  The  mere  sight  of  what’  a child  described  as 
“the  school  board  carrying  a book  under  his  arm”  has  ceased  to  strike 
terror  to  the  heart  of  the  truant.  All  credit  is  due  to  the  local 
authorities  for  the  quiet,  business-like  manner  in  which  the  system  has 
been  initiated  both  in  Belfast  and  Newtownards  j and  in  such  cases 
mildness  of  treatment  at  the  first  start  is  always  best.  But  experience 
has  now  been  gained,  and  it  is  time  for  a few  more  turns  of  the  screw 
in  the  following  directions; — 

(1.)  From  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  School  Attendance  Com-  Defects  in 
mittees,  their  decisions  appear  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  leniency,  machinery 
even  with  regard  to  the  cases  which  are  brought  before  them.  of  con. 

(2.)  The  number  of  cases,  of  which  cognisance  is  thus  taken,  might  Puls’ou 
with  advantage  be  largely  augmented.  As  far  as  I understand  the 
practice  of  the  attendance  officers,  it  is  that  no  official  notice  is  taken 
of  a child  who  has  attended  in  BTewtownards  three  days,  in  Belfast 
four  days  in  the  previous  week.  The  result  is  that  children,  having 
qualified  for  the  week,  habitually  absent  themselves  on  the  remaining 
days. 

(3.)  As  far  as  I can  ascertain,  teachers  are  not  under  any  compulsion 
to  furnish  lists  of  absentees.  One  teacher,  indeed,  informed  me  that  he 
had  furnished  no  such  lists,  except  during  a couple  of  months  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Act.  A fortiori , teachers  are  not  bound  to  report 
the  names  of  all  the  absentees.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  obligation 
a teacher  is  strongly  under  the  temptation  to  withhold  names  rather 
than  render  himself  unpopular  with  parents,  and,  perhaps,  induce  them 
to  transfer  their  children  to  the  charge  of  a more  complaisant  teacher. 

(4.)  The  number  of  attendances  required  (seventy-five  in  each  half- 
year)  is  small,  considering  how  many  excuses  will  he  given  and  accepted 
for  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  minimum,  however  low  it  may  be  placed. 

(5.)  It  is  complained,  and  with  some  show  of  right,  that  the  Fourth 
Class  programme  as  the  test  for  exemption  is  too  low.  A.  child  who 
has  passed  only  that  standard  has  hardly  received  such  an  education  as 
■would  qualify  him  for  being  a very  useful  member  of  society. 

From  the  tabulated  figures  given  above,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Injurious 
number  of  children  examined  in  1896  in  Newtownards  shows  a decrease  efi?,cts 
as  compared  with  1895.  This  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  series  of  epi  eimc3‘ 
epidemics,  including  a grave  outbreak  of  scarlatina,  which  passed 
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through  the  town.  In  this  respect,  the  year  was  exceptionally  un- 
favourable. In  one  school  of  96  children,  qualified  for  examination, 
seventeen  were  absent  owing  to  illness.  Nor  did  the  town  of  New- 
townards  alone  suffer.  Owing  to  an  epidemic  of  measles,  the  attendance 
at  a country  school  fell  from  110  to  35;  and,  of  107  children  qualified 
for  examination,  40  were  absent.  In  another  school  50  qualified,  of 
whom  10  were  absent  on  the  day  of  examination. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a considerable  loss  must  be  occasionally 
entailed  on  teachers,  owing  to  such  causes,  so  long  as  a large  part  of 
their  income  depends  upon  the  children’s  attendance  on  the  day  of  the 
yearly  Results  Examination. 

The  Results  Examination  is  indeed  the  pivot  on  which  turns  the 
work  of  the  school  from  year  to  year ; and  the  teacher’s  aim  will  be 
(so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is)  so  to  arrange  his  teaching 
as  to  produce  the  largest  number  of  passes  (and  therefore  the  largest 
sum  of  Results  Fees)  on  that  momentous  day.  The  knack  of  preparing 
children  for  the  ordeal  has  been  brought  to  a high  state  of  perfection, 
especially  in  the  large  classes  of  the  Bally macarrett  schools ; and  for 
the  few  months  preceding  the  examination  the  mill  works  fast  and 
furious.  The  teacher  cannot  afford  the  time  to  make  his  teaching 
intelligent  or  the  training  permanent  in  its  effects  ; because  no  method 
of.  individual  marking,  which  is  practically  possible,  can  estimate  the 
comparative  value  of  such  efforts,  nor  has  the  examiner  either  time  or 
opportunity  to  discriminate.  What  an  Inspector  may  observe,  at  his 
casual  visits,  of  careful  and  intelligent  teaching  or  of  the  reverse,  may 
not  alter  his  scale  of  marking  on  the  day  of  the  Results  Examination. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  methods  of  instruction  hardly  exist  in  die 
National  schools ; their  place  has  been  taken  by  endless  “ cramming.” 
I cannot  recall,  in  the  course  of  my  experience  as  an  Inspector,  a 
lesson,  for  instance  in  arithmetic,  such  as  might  awaken  the  intelligent 
interest  of  a child  ; a sample,  for  instance,  of  such  lessons  as  are  sketched 
in  tlie  “ Handbook  of  Practical  School  Method  ” by  Cox  and  McDonald. 
The  possibility  of  collective  blackboard  demonstrations  in  such  subjects 
as  spelling,  writing,  drawing  has  hardly  been  even  imagined.  The 
teaching  is  individual,  because  the  examination  test  is  individual ; and 
it  is  mechanical  because  the  individual  examination  test  must  from  its 
nature  be  mechanical.  To  attempt  to  render  individual  examination 
anything  more  than  a mechanical  test  would  involve  an  amount  of 
detail  which  a thousand  Inspectors  could  not  compass.  Under  the 
head  of  reading,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assign  a separate  mark  for  die 
method  in  which  the  pupil  had  been  trained  to  stand  in  his  class,  to 
hold  his  hook,  to  articulate  his  phrases,  to  concentrate  his  attention  on 
the  hook  till  his  own  turn  came  to  read,  to  attend  to  the  pauses,  to 
apprehend  the  meaning  intelligently,  to  express  the  meaning  in  suitable 
words.  And  when  all  is  done,  there  remains  “ the  personal  equation” 
of  the  child.  In  the  country  parts  of  the  County  Down  there  are  large 
districts,  in  which  the  children  will  never  show  to  advantage  on  the 
day  of  examination.  They  are  shrewd  but  slow.  Ry  no  possible  test 
can  an  Inspector  make  allowance  in  his  marking  for  the  varying 
amounts  of  stolidity  in  the  case  of  each  particular  pupil,  so  that  a 
teacher  shall  receive  the  reward  proportionate  to  his  efficiency,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  natural  ability  of  the  pupil. 

The  words  “ Results  System”  are  used  in  two  very  different  senses. 
In  one  sense,  it  means  that  teachers  are  paid  according  to  their  greater 
or  less  efficiency,  a system,  which  prevails  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  will 
prevail,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  teacher’s  profession  always.  'It  is  ip 
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this  sense  that  some  old-fashioned  teachers  have  condemned  it  as  Reports  oa 

“pernicious.”  Educati*3  °* 

In  another  sense,  it  is  used  to  denote  individual  examination,  with  uiHon‘ 
which  it  has  no  necessary  connection.  In  this  sense,  it  has  never 
existed  in  the  majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  now  exists  in  District 
Ireland  alone.  z^ect0^ 

A lawyer  is  paid  hy  results,  according  to  his  ability  in  pleading;  but  it  Ne^°swn‘ 
is  not  the  practice  to  mulct  him  of  fees  proportionately  to  the  number  of  — ■ 

stupid  or  perverse  jurymen,  whom  his  arguments  may  fail  to  convince. 

Of  153  schools  in  this  district,  44  are  entitled  to  charge  school  fees,  School  fees 
but  only  26  have  actually  charged  them  during  the  past  year.  The 
rural  schools  are  with  one  exception  free.  Of  the  urban  schools  which 
continue  the  charge,  fourteen  are  in  Belfast  and  eleven  in  the  towns 
of  Newtownards,  Bangor,  Holywood,  and  Donaghadee.  In  Newtown- 
ards  the  Model  Schools  alone  charge  fees  ; and  it  is  a proof  of  the  use- 
fulness of  these  schools  that  the  attendance,  nevertheless,  steadily 
increases. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last JEteport,  two  rural  and  two  urban  schools 
have  abandoned  the  charge.  Those  which  retain  it  are  attended  in 
most  cases  by  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents ; and,  except  in 
schools  of  this  kind,  it  seems  probable  that  in  a few  years  schooling 
will  become  entirely  free. 


In  one  respect,  the  distinction  between  free  and  fee-chargiDg  schools 
has  had  a satisfactory  effect  in  Ballymacarrett.  The  latter  have  ceased 
to  draw  in  new-comers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overcrowd  still 
farther  the  insufficient  space.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  new  schools, 
where  the  charging  of  fees  is  prohibited,  are  immediately  crowded 
up.  To  a certain  extent,  therefore,  the  retention  of  school  fees  limits 
the  number  and  choice  of  schools,  available  for  poorer  children  ; and  so 
far  acts  as  an  impediment  to  the  free  working  of  compulsion.  A 
child  will  attend  a school  in  its  own  street  more  regularly  than  one 
at  a distance  of  half  a mile.  In  Ballymacarrett,  the  area  from  which 
the  pupils  of  a school  are  drawn  is  surprisingly  restricted.  The  tendency 
of  the  retention  of  fees  in  certain  cases  is  also  to  break  up  the  schools 
into  social  grades  : which  by  an  uncongeniality  of  surroundings  deters 
ragged  children,  even  if  admitted  free,  from  attending  with  those  who 
are  refined  and  well-dressed.  My  own  experience,  as  Manager  of  the 
Newtownards  Model  Schools,  leads  me  to  think  that  the  existence  of 
free  and  fee-charging  schools  in  close  proximity  renders  parents 
captious  as  to  the  amount  of  payments  and  will  gradually  render 
their  collection  in  schools  a matter  of  difficulty. 

Belfast,  for  a city  of  its  size,  population,  and  wealth,  is  singularly  Auxiliaries 
wanting  in  what  may  be  called  the  auxiliaries  of  the  ordinary  day  ay 
school : such  as  penny  dinners  for  hungry  children,  who  might  thereby  deficient, 
he  attracted  to  the  school  and  fortified  for  their  work,  rather  than 
driven  in  by  compulsion;  such,  again,  as  cr6ch.es,  where  very  young 
children  might  be  cared  for  and  amused,  besides  being  prepared  for  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten;  such,  again,  as  evening  schools.  It  is 
startling  to  find  that  in  this  district,  which  includes  a fifth  of  the  city 
of  Belfast,  there  is  not  a single  evening  school  in  operation.  Not,  Evening 
indeed,  that  this  district  is  exceptional  in  the  latter  respect.  Far  from  schools— 
it.  But  the  fact,  that  for  every  pupil  in  Ireland  attending  evening  n0D  ' 
schools,  there  are  as  nearly  as  possible  200  in  England,  is  one  which 
may  give  food  for  reflection.  The  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  the  more 
regrettable  for  two  reasons : — Firstly,  because  such  schools  are  the  more 
needed  in  this  country  to  supplement  the  meagre  schooling  which  so 
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many  children  receive  ; and,  secondly,  because  evening  schools,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects,  might  so  naturally  and  easily  under 
take,  as  they  develop,  the  instruction  in  technical  subjects,  which  (as 
apart  from  general  manual  training)  can  never  be  advantageously  under- 
taken  by  the  ordinary  day  school. 

The  provision  of  school  accommodation  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  Ballymacarrett  presents  a problem  very  difficult  of 
solution.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  accommodation  now  approaches  the 
average  attendance  more  closely  than  when  I referred  to  this  subject 
in  my  last  report.  But  practically  the  position  is  little  improved.  If 
the  children  were  distributed  throughout  the  schools  in  proportion  to 
the  spa.ce  accommodation  in  each,  there  would  be  little  overcrowding. 
But  this  is  not  so,  One  school,  with  accommodation  for  nearly  300 
has  an  attendance  of  only  ISO ; another,  with  accommodation  for  IGo' 
has  an  attendance  of  300.  As  a rule,  however,  the  accommodation  is 
much  below  even  the  very  moderate  requirement  of  eight  square  feet 
for  each  child ; while  in  the  majority  of  Ballymacarrett  schools  the 
out-office  accommodation  is  disgracefully  insufficient.  How  moderate 
such  a requirement  is  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  has  studied,  for 
instance,  the  course  of  recent  legislation  in  reference  to  the  space 
accommodation  for  workers  in  factories ; and,  in  reference  to  the  latter 
point,  it  is  instructive  to  read  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Belfast  City 
Council  on  the  2nd  November,  1896,  the  Public  Health  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  mills  and 
factories  of  the  city,  two  water-closets  for  the  first  fifty  workers,  and 
one  for  each  additional  fifty  in  such  establishments,  would  give  sufficient 
accommodation.  In  many  Ballymacarrett  schools  the  provision  is  but 
one  for  each  100  or  even  150  children. 

How  compulsory  education  is  to  be  carried  out  systematically  and 
stringently,  under  the  present  conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The 
School  Attendance  Committee  can  constrain  the  children  to  attend 
school,  but  are  under  no  obligation,  and  have  no  power  to  provide  them 
with  schools  to  attend.  The  erection  of  schools  by  the  clergymen  of 
™e  various  parishes  and  congregations  has  almost  ceased  in  Ballyma- 
carrett. _ An  influential  Manager  has  complained  to  me  that  the  burden 
of  bousing  the  ever-growing  multitude  of  children  has  been  found  by 
his  congregation  to  be  intolerable. 

A still  further  complication  lias  been  introduced  by  the  discovery 
that  an  important  school  had  been  for  several  years  the  absolute  pro- 
peity  of  the  teacher.  Such  ownership  is  a distinct  violation  of  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Board’s  Rules,  and  must  naturally 
ggest  suspicions  (which  are  possibly  quite  unfounded)  in  regard  to 
°J~“L  oho°,1?,.m  th®  neighbourhood.  Whether  in  Belfast  the  present 
ot,th“gs imay  ultimately  necessitate  the  establishment 
v , "°°  eo  [?£  body  for  the  provision  of  schools  it  is  impossible  to 
easily  founcT  0*^er  11163113  escape  from  the  difficulty  will  not  be 

% subje.otf  of  the  programme,  little  change  has  to  be  recorded 
within  the  past  two  years. 

on,  *¥  T*01®’  m01'.6  carefully  and  intelligently  taught, 
of  what  is  read"6  ^e°lnnm^  rea^se  importance  of  the  explanation 

remai^^a+iiiVevmnS  ^*6  wea,best  of  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  will 
then  m™  children  are  taught  to  understand  what  they  read.  Till 
then,  parsing  must  be  a matter  of  guess  work. 

o us  is  a verb  in  the  infinitive  mood , I was  lately  told  by  a clever 
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little  Fifth  Class  girl  in  a good  school.  But  such  haphazard  and  Reports  on 
mechanical  classification  of  words  ceases  to  be  surprising  when  I remem-  Sta.te  of 
ber  that,  in  one  of  the  very  best  schools  in  the  district,  Fifth  Class  * u~°n* 
children  thought  that  in  the  lesson  on  The  Eagle,  the  words,  the  follow - M‘ 

ing  anecdote , denoted  a kind  of  bird.  Second  Class  children  in  another  strict 
school  could  rhyme  off  excellence  as  the  equivalent  of  'perfection; 
when  asked  whether  an  excellent  apple  was  a very  bad  one,  one  child  1 
thought  it  was,  while  the  others  were  undecided.  — - 

As  to  Geography,  map-pointing  is  carried  out  with  fair  success,  but  Geography, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  much  more  is  accomplished.  The  teachers  are, 
however,  not  altogether  to  blame  for  this.  A programme  which  sets 
a child  before  the  Map  of  the  World  to  learn  its  first  lesson  in  Geogra- 
phy— a gradation  unknown,  I believe,  in  any  other  country — can  hardly 
lead  to  any  different  result.  In  the  four  alternative  programmes  in 
Geography  prescribed  for  English  schools,  and  in  foreign  codes  gene- 
rally, a child  starts  from  his  school,  through  his  parish,  his  county,  his 
country,  thus  travelling  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  From  the 
stream  or  the  hill  near  his  home,  he  learns  to  realise  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas.  In  our  schools  this 
arrangement  is  reversed,  with  the  natural  result  that  a child  who  can 
point  out  Celebes,  cannot  (incredible  as  it  may  seem)  show  Ireland,  or 
name  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  and  that  Fourth  Class  children  do 
not  know  the  name  of  then’  own  county. 

Writing  and  Arithmetic  remain  much  as  before.  Writing 

With  regard  to  Spelling,  carelessness  in  the  reading  of  the  passages  Arithmetic, 
for  dictation  is  frequently  injurious  to  the  training  of  the  children.  Spelling‘ 
Apart  from  the  noise  and  confusion  caused  by  endless  repetition  of 
phrases,  a piece  of  dictation,  if  read  with  attention  to  pauses  and 
phrasing,  may  become  a most  useful  adjunct  to  the  reading  lesson  ; as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mode  in  which  the  passage  is  delivered  is  fre- 
quently an  impressive  object  lesson  in  bad  reading. 

Needlework  is  well  taught.  Sewing  on  gathers  used  to  be  backward,  Needle- 
hut  it  is  much  improved  of  late.  Darning  is  not  always  good.  The  ‘work- 
material  used  is  frequently  unsuitable  for  practically  useful  work.  In 
some  schools,  worn  socks  are  brought  for  repair ; but  this  source  of 
Supply  is  limited,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  circumspection  is  necessary 
in  utilising  it. 

Singing  is  taught  in  seventy-one  schools  and  Drawing  in  eighty- two  : Singing  and 
an  increase  in  two  years  of  five  in  the  case  of  Singing,  and  of  twelve  in  Drawi,,S* 
the  case  of  Drawing. 

The  children  in  this  district  have  harsh  voices,  and  therefore  the 
success  with  which  the  subject  is  taught  is  the  more  creditable  to  their 
teachers. 

Drawing  is  not  quite  so  good.  If  the  children  were  net  allowed  to 
rely  so  much  on  the  india-rubber,  the  result  would  probably  be  more 
satisfactory.  Drawing,  which  is  next  to  Reading  perhaps  the  most 
useful  subject  for  children,  might,  with  advantage,  be  commenced  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  school  course.  It  is  so  commenced  in  kindergarten 
schools ; and  in  Hamburg,  for  instance,  children  begin  Drawing  in  the 
six-year- old  class,  but  Writing  not  till  the  seven-year-old  class.  The 
head  master  of  a very  important  secondary  school  remarked  to  me  that 
he  considered  Writing  the  difficult  part  of  Drawing,  and  perhaps  he  is 
in  the  right. 

Agriculture  is  taught  in  the  country  schools  which  are  under  male  Agriculture, 
principals.  The  text-book  is  sometimes  well  known ; frequently  less 
well.  The  text-book  hitherto  in  use  was  too  technical  for  children, 
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wlio  need  not.  condensed  technical  hints,  but  such  instruction  as  -will 
enable  them  to  approach  their  farm  work  with  intelligence,  and  will 
give  them  a notion  as  to  the  principles  underlying  the  operations. 
They  will  thus  be  able  to  profit  by  their  future  personal  experience, 
and  to  gauge  the  value  of  new  methods.  Probably  the  revised  form  of 
the  text-book  will  accomplish  this,  but  I have  had  no  experience  as  yet 
of  its  practical  teaching. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  in  the  town  schools  with  fair  success.  The 
course  for  Sixth  Class  is  an  advanced  one,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  later  sets  are  of  much  practical  value  to  boys.  Every  house  of 
business  has  its  own  system,  the  details  of  which  will  be  easily  grasped 
by  a boy  -who  has  mastered  the  general  principles  and  the  main  “sets.” 
Once  you  come  to  such  items  as  hills  payable,  you  introduce  what  to 
the  boy  must  be  mere  rote-work,  involving  ideas  beyond  his  possible 
experience  ; and,  for  hoys  who  will  not  enter  offices,  such  details  are  of 
no  avail  in  inculcating  habits  of  thrift. 

Kindergarten  has  been  taught  in  eight  schools,  as  against  five  in 
1894,  and  is  now  being  introduced  into  four  more.  The  training  given 
is  good,  although  the  want  of  space  does  not  permit  of  the  proper 
development  of  games.  Object-lessons  are  generally  the  weak  spot 
They  either  fly  over  the  heads  of  the  children,  or  are  excessively 
infantile.  I have  urged  the  introduction  of  real  objects,  as  opposed  to 
mere  pictures,  and  with  some  success. 

In  infant  schools  a largo  portion  of  the  day  is  given  to  Reading 
and  Spelling.  This  is  injudicious  j as,  if  children’s  wits  are  sharpened 
by  a variety  of  exercises,  they  might  easily  cover  the  Reading  pro- 
gramme in  a small  fraction  of  the  school-day. 

An  Inspector  is  under  a great  difficulty  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  time-tables,  not  merely  in  infant  schools  hut  in  all,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  an  analysis,  such  as  is  tabulated  in  English  schools,  showing 
the  comparative  amounts  of  times  given  to  the  different  subjects.  This 
enables  the  Inspector  to  see  at  a glance  whether  any  subject  has 
received  excessive  or  insufficient  attention,  and  to  advise  the  teacher 
accordingly. 

Although  I have  had  occasion  in  this  report  to  criticise  the  current 
methods  of  teaching,  I have  nothing  but  praise  for  tlio  energy  and  zeal 
of  the  teachers  of  this  district,  for  their  conscientious  devotion  to  their 
duties,  and,  I may  add,  for  their  anxiety  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
inspection.  As  a body  of  public  servants,  they  might,  I venture  to 
think,  safely  challenge  comparison  with  any  other  district  in  Ireland. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Beatty,  X.H.S, 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublifi, 


..'I 


* 

i 
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Reports  on 
tlie  State  of 

Dr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector.  Education. 

3rd  April,  1897.  Skeffington, 

r District 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  dated  12th  March, 

I furnish  this  General  Report  on  District  17,  Downpatrick,  being  my  patJck. 
third  report  on  that  district,  of  which  I had  charge  for  seven  years,  • — 

ended  31st  December,  1896.  Being  now  three  months  left  comity  fc“,!j°duc~ 
Down,  and  stationed  200  miles  south,  where  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  other  schools,  I am  able  to  view  District  17  from  without, 
and  compare  its  schools  with  others  in  an  opposite  end  of  Ireland,  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  county  Down. 

It  may  now  be  said  that  the  National  system  holds  the  field  in  county  Popularity 
Down,  where  its  former  rivals,  the  Church  Education  and  Erasmus  of  NiUional 
Smith’s  schools,  have  become  National  schools,  thus  increasing  their system* 
popularity  and  usefulness.  In  fact,  the  Commissioners  now  furnish 
almost  the  whole  education  of  the  people,  both  primary  and  advanced, 
very  few  private  or  Intermediate  schools  existing  within  the  limits  of 
District  17. 

Here,  therefore,  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  farmer  or  shopkeeper,  Mixture  of 
and  even  of  professional  men,  clergymen,  doctors,  die.,  take  their  places,  SOc*al 
and  learn  their  lessons  for  years  beside  the  children  of  the  artisan  and  s 
the  labourer ; a state  of  things  productive  of  much  good  socially  and 
morally ; and  involving  a respectable  standard  of  general  education,  a Standard  of 
sound  acquisition  of  the  three  R’s.,  and  of  much  more,  grammar  and  education, 
geography  being  considered  essentials,  singing  and  drawing  much 
valued,  and  other  extras  often  desired.  And  were  the  standards  of  the 
National  schools  to  be  lowered,  other  schools  would  soon  arise  in  county 
Down,  and  draw  off  a certain  grade  of  the  pupils,  a distinct  class  of 
private  schools  being  revived. 

At  no  time  was  there  more  evidence  of  a desire  to  improve  the  Material 
material  conditions  of  the  schools.  The  mixture  of  social  grades  progress, 
contributes  to  foster  this  desire,  as  parents  in  better  circumstances  look 
carefully  after  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  children,  and  endeavour 
to  ensure  those  advantages  in  which  all  the  pupils  share,  namely, 
purer  air,  more  light  and  sunshine,  better  provision  for  warmth, 
cleanliness,  and  decency.  There  are  few  schools  unaffected  by  this 
tendency:  several  excellent  new  schoolhouses  have  been  referred  to 
in  previous  reports ; and  quite  recently  commodious  and  well  arranged 
vested  schools  have  been  opened  in  Castlewellan  by  Very  Rev.  J. 

O’Connor,  p.p.,  conferring  incalculable  benefits  on  the  people ; the  old 
houses  were  mere  under  and  upper  floors  of  a dwellinghouse,  low, 
ill-lighted,  without  suitable  grounds  ; while  the  new  schools  are  got  up 
on  the  best  Belfast  plans,  with  class-rooms,  galleries,  lavatories,  &c. 

But  the  scale  allowed  for  building,  by  no  means  meets  the  estimates  of 
modern  contractors,  as  I have  reason  to  know  in  this  case. 

The  chief  hindrances  to  improvements  now  are  (a)  difficulties  about  Improve- 
sites,  ( b ) limitation  of  official  funds,  (c)  tediouspess  of  getting  through 
all  the  routine  requisite,  which  tries  the  patience  of  applicants;  and  j,ouse5j  A.c 
these  are  now  more  numerous  as  the  present  R.C.  Bishop,  Most  Rev.  Dr. 

Henry,  encourages  vested  schools,  and  gave  me  countenance  and  support 
in  urging  improvements.  The  No.  2 school  in  Castlewellan  has  also 
been  renovated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Rector,  Rev.  J.  Anderson,  with 
the  aid  of  Lord  Annesley.  The  Annsborough  schools  have  been  much 
improved  by  a new  class-room  and  cloak-rooms,  the  manager,  G.  W* 
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Education.  r00ra  ha-3  been  provided  by  the  Governors  for  the  excellent  school, 

Down  Female,  which  has  increased  so  as  to  support  a second  assistant! 

sh.fflngm,  another  part  of  the  district  Artana  National  school  lias  been 
ScScr  enlarged — and  much  improved,  entirely  by  local  effort.  At  Tullyghsh 
new  out-offices  have  been  provided.  The  Rector  of  Drumgooland,  Bct, 
W.  J.  Cobum,  has  enlarged  Drumgooland  National  school  and  im- 
proved Leitrim.  Ballymacaramery  has  been  renovated  through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  S.  Dickson,  Saintfield,  by  aid  of  the  landlord.  Dr, 
Cromie  has  put  the  Clough  school  into  a good  state.  While  in  other 
cases,  too  numerous  to  mention,  smaller  improvements  have  been 
effected,  as  new  ceilings,  better  stoves,  improved  drainage,  i&c.  The 
firegrates  provided  by  the  vested  school  plans  seem  very  unsuitable 
being  wasteful  of  fuel,  and  comparatively  ineffective.  One  cannot 
avoid  noticing  the  greater  attention  paid  to  warmth  and  comfort  in 
the  Down  schools,  the  use  of  stoves,  wainseotting  of  walls,  as  well  as 
their  better  garniture  with  maps,  picture-tablets,  die.,  which  have 
much  educational  value,  compared  with  a mere  bare  wall  however  well 
white-washed. 


Inferior 

houses 


There  are,  however,  still  some  cases  calling  for  improvement,  which 
1 am  glad  to  know  is  only  a question  of  a little  time.  Thus  Rev  J. 
MAJister,  p.p.,  has  already  applied  for  a grant  to  build  at  Drumaroad, 
where  he  is  able  to  give  good  grounds,  the  old  .sclioolhouse  being  in  a 
graveyard,  and,  needless  to  say,  there  is  no  playground  nor  offices.  To 
pass  even  a day  at  results  examination  in  this  room  was  very  trying, 
but  what  must  it  he  to  pupils  and  teachers  daily  inhaling  the  foul 
gases  of  a graveyard.  And  I regret  to  say  this  proximity  to  burying 
grounds  has  been  far  too  common  in  old  school-houses  built  near  places 
of  worship,  and  must  be  very  unhealthy.  At  Clanvaraghaii,  in  the  same 
parish,  a large  school  is  held  in  a small  and  unsuitable  house  along  the 
side  of  a graveyard  and  without  any  outside  premises.  Here  the  want 
of  a site  has  long  delayed  action,  but  I expect  the  present  energetic 
manager  will  overcome  that  difficulty.  Drumadonald  is  another 
house  along  the  side  of  a graveyard,  and  without  any  grounds  ; and  here 
too,  I believe,  Rev.  "VV.  J.  Coburn  will  have  improvements  effected.  In 
Newcastle,  that  lovely  watering-place,  which  is  unrivalled  for 
grandeur  and  variety  of  natural  charms,  a very  unsuitable 
school-house  still  offends  the  sense  of  harmony  and  propriety 
amongst  elegant  modern  villas,  and  very  much  retards  the  pro- 
giess  of  the  school.  Inspectors  have  long  complained  and 

threatened  without  result  as  yet,  but  I anticipate  effective  action 
a j?0  ?re  ^rossSar  a most  energetic  manager,  Rev.  J. 

lvi  Ardie,  has  taken  in  hand  the  Kilmore  No.  1 National  school,  and 
means  to  accomplish  the  desired  improvement  by  local  effort.  This  is 
one  ot  the  worst  cases  now  remaining,  being  merely  a loft  for  which  £A 
a year  rent  has  been  paid  for  many  years.  Burrenreagh  is  the  only 
wiatcned  school-house  in  the  district,  once  thought  good  enough,  but 
now  unseemly.  In  Dromara,  where  a second  assistant  has  been  re- 
quired, an  extension  is  needed,  which  I have  no  doubt  the  efficient 
manager,  Rev.  Dr.  Logan,  will  accomplish,  and  thus  complete  the  work 
° J * Pfed.ecess?r>  W.  J.  Patton,  who  erected  the  school-house 
and  teacher  s residence.  In  Saul  the  accession  of  a new  P.P.  will  m 
pedite  tbe  replacing  of  the  old  Ballintogher  school-house  by  a more  suit- 
• ■ e,  din^‘  ^‘Robert,  esq.,  of  Rademon,  who  takes  much  interest 
m educational  work,  is  about  to  have  Drumaghlis  National  school  reno- 
rated  to  satisfy  the  inspector,  as  he  says.  There  are  a few  other  inferior 
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houses,  but  they  are  not  important  schools  nor  in  prominent  positions.  Reports  on 
In  the  three  cases  of  Ardaghy,  Drumdreenagh,  and  Moneygore,  though  St?-te  of 
the  houses  are  fair,  they  are  built  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  have  no  **  U— °n’ 
grounds  ; while  at  Clogskelt  there  are  premises,  but  no  offices.  In  shcMngton 
several  cases  these  out-buildings  are  much  nearer  the  schools  than  could  District  ’ 
be  wished,  no  doubt  from  limitations  of  available  space.  Improvements InsFector- 
in  the  material  aspects  of  buildings  are  progressive,  example  and  con-  pa°trick, 
trast  continually  urge  to  further  improvement.  — ' 

In  November,  1895,  the  Commissioners  issued  a circular  as  to  the  Grounds, 

(C  Cultivation  of  flowers,  tfec.,  in  school  grounds,”  which  had  been  flowers,  &c 
anticipated  in  District  17,  especially  at  a school  in  a remote  rural  locality 
(Bamamaghery),  where  an  energetic  and  tasteful  young  teacher  (Mr. 

Gregg),  who  deserves  mention,  cultivated  the  grounds  with  skill, 
fashioned  them  into  borders,  flower-beds,  &e.,  and  on  the  windowsills 
inside  raised  plants  and  flowers  in  pots  and  boxes,  not  only  summer 
flowers,  but  also  -winter  blooms,  a state  of  things  well  maintained  by  Lis 
successor,  Mr.  Gregg  having  obtained  a better  school.  Besides  serving 
as  an  example  to  the  people  of  the  locality,  this  case  enabled  me  tu 
point  to  a practical  instance  in  drawing  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the 
circular,  which  has  had  marked  effect.  Of  course  the  grounds  of  some 
schools  have  always  been  well  looked  after,  as  that  of  Lord  de  ltos  at 
Strangford,  Ballyculter  under  Lord  Bangor,  and  the  schools  of  Right 
Hon.  Colonel  Horde  ; but  in  these  cases  the  aid  of  the  gardener  can  lie 
secured.  In  other  cases  the  taste  and  industry  of  the  teachers  have 
produced  good  results.  In  many  cases  too  there  is  now  a liberal  supply 
of  cut  flowers  on  results  day.  In  other  cases  the  teachers  say  they 
live  too  far  from  the  schools,  that  inside  flowers  would  not  do  without 
water  from  Friday  to  Monday,  and  that  outside  flowers  would  be 
plucked.  Teachers  can  obtain  on  application  gratis  copies  of  florists' 
catalogues,  which  contain  much  useful  information  on  the  plants  and 
flowers  suited  to  the  different  seasons.  The  new  Introduction  to 
Practical  Farming  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

Some  seem  to  think  the  proficiency  should  be  always  increasing,  Educational 
constantly  getting  higher  and  higher,  forgetting  that  the  pupils  pass  Pro£ress* 
off  as  they  reach  a certain  standard  or  a certain  age,  while  fresh  pupils 
take  their  places  in  the  lower  classes ; the  teachers  too  change  from 
time  to  time ; thus,  there  were  thirty  changes  of  principal  teachers 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  in  the  past  seven  years  over  ninety 
such  changes  in  140  schools.  The  teaching  staff  also  contains  some 
mere  ex-monitors,  some  trained  but  inexperienced  teachers,  others  in 
their  full  maturity,  and  not  a few  on  the  decline  of  strength,  energy, 
and  enthusiasm  : thus  uniform  progress  in  all  schools  can  scarcely  be 
expected. 

The  140  schools  in  the  district  might  be  grouped  into  three  classes,  Schools 
about  fifty  of  those  would  form  the  highest  group,  by  comparison  Highest 
with  the  others,  considering  the  total  life  and  work  of  the  schools ; of  &rouP' 
this  group  half  are  under  masters  about  one-fourth  under  mistresses, 
and  the  rest  have  a mixed  staff.  At  the  head  of  this  group  I should 
place  Mount  St.  Patrick  Convent  School,  taking  account  of,  not  only 
accuracy  and  perfection  of  work,  writing,  drawing,  needlework,  but 
also  of  intelligence  as  shown  by  power  of  expression  in  composition,  by 
grasp  of  meaning  in  explanation,  and  by  parsing  of  poetry,  &c. 

Several  schools  come  very  close  in  excellence,  as  the  Down  Female, 

Southwell  Down  Male,  Yiscount  Bangor  National  School,  Annahilt 
Female,  Loughinisland  Male,  Ballymaghery  Female,  Downshire 
National  School,  Dromara,  Ballyroney,  and  others.  Indeed,  for  real, 
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the^StatcTof  sounc*  w01‘k  tbe  prescribed  courses  many  of  these  schools  would 
Education?  compare  favourably  with  any  similarly  circumstanced  schools  in  the 
— country.  The  teachers  of  these  fifty  schools  are  classed  : — Twenty-two 
Skewing  ten,  i11  first  (eleven  in  each  division),  twenty-two  in  second,  and  very  few  in 
Inspector  bhird.  class ; over  thirty  have  been  trained.  The  proportion  of  pupils  in 
Down-  ' ^ie  senior  classes  varies  up  to  fifty  per  cent.  There  are  teachers’ 
Patrick.  residences  for  twenty-one  of  these  schools ; and  the  incomes  of  the 
teachers  vary  from  £75  to  over  £150  per  annum.  In  half  the  schools 
of  this  group  drawing  is  taught,  singing  in  eighteen,  algebra  in 
thirteen,  and  geometry  in  eight.  Science  and  art  classes  have  been 
practically  given  up  except  in  the  Annahilt  Male  National  School,  and 
I think  this  is  to  be  regretted,  but  the  teachers  find  the  conditions 
impracticable.  French  and  Lathi  were  taken  up  in  three  schools,  but 
only  in  the  Annsboro’  Male  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Middle  The  middle  group  contains  about  fifty-fi vo  schools,  of  which  thirty 
group.  are  under  masters,  fifteen  under  mistresses,  the  remainder  having 
a mixed  staff.  In  these  schools  also  sound  useful  work  is  done,  and 
several  very  near  tho  border  line  may  at  any  time  pass  into  the  higher 
group,  according  to  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
in  second  class,  about  nine  in  first,  and  ten  in  third  class ; more  than 
half  these  teachers  are  trained.  The  classification  of  the  pupils  in 
these  schools  is  generally  lower,  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  are 
less,  running  from  £60  to  £120.  Only  ten  have  school  residences. 
Extras  are  less  taken  up,  drawing  in  twelve  schools,  singing  in  four 
algebra  in  nine,  geometry  in  five. 

Lower  The  thirty-five  remaining  schools  fall  into  a lower  group,  under 

gi°up.  masters  and  mistresses  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  and  of  whom  three  are 

in  first  class,  twenty  in  second,  and  ten  in  third,  about  half  the  number 
being  trained.  For  classification  of  the  pupils  extra  branches  taught, 
the  incomes  of  the  teachers,  and  the  number  of  teachers’  residences, 
these  schools  fall  below  the  preceding  group.  These  very  small  schools 
can  seldom  attain  to  any  very  high  standard,  because  (1)  the  number  of 
classes  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  and  teachers  ; (2) 
hence  there  is  no  emulation ; (3)  tho  teachers  are  discontented  and 
eager  for  a change  of  school.  There  are,  however,  many  instances 
where  new.  teachers  have  completely  changed  tho  character  of 
schools ; while  their  predecessors  could  only  blame  the  pupils,  their 
stupidity,  their  irregularity,  their  carelessness,  neglect  of  home  lessons, 
&c. ; under  vigorous  earnest  teachers  we  hear  no  more  of  these  defects, 
but  find  cheerfulness,  attention,  and  progress.  I could  quote  a dozen 
instances. 


Classifica- 
tion of 
teachers. 


Training. 

Residences. 


School 

accounts. 


Taking  all  the  principal  teachers,  thirty-five  are  in  first  class,  that  is 
one  m four,  or  about  the  average  of  the  country  ; seventy-five  are  in 
second  class,  a good  deal  over  the  average  of  Ireland  : leaving  in  third 
class  much  less  than  the  average. 

Tlieie  is  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  trained  teachers  in  the 
district,  amounting  to  over  the  half. 

Of  the  principal  teachers,  thirty-five  have  school  residences  (that  is 
one  m tour),  nineteen  others  have  farms,  while  a few  have  shops.  Some 
ave  too  far  to  .walk  to  their  schools,  in  several  cases  from  a desire  to 
ive  at  home  with  parents,  <fcc.  For  men  the  bicycle  has  made  school 
residences  less  urgent;  but  even  the  wheel  does  not  serve  in  bad 
weather. 

The  records  are  in  general  carefully,  accurately,  and  faithfully  kept; 
exceptions  are  rare,  though  one  very  gross  case  did  occur.  To  test  the 
ally  marking  of  attendance,  on  various  days  I visited  a number  of 
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schools  in  different  parts  of  the  district  quite  unexpectedly,  and  almost  Reports  on 
always  found  attendances  duly  marked,  and  books  regularly  kept  j Education^ 
except  the  leave  of  absence  book,  which  is  sometimes  over-looked,  — 
perhaps  because  there  is  no  such  record  officially  supplied.  sleffington, 

Drawing  is  taught  in  forty  schools,  and  now  more  from  large  tablet  District 
drawings,  approaching  to  object  drawing — itself  seldom  attempted,  01 ' 
though  outline  drawing  and  shading  are  often  well  executed ; and  no  patriek, 
doubt  these  train  the  hand  and  eye  to  a certain  extent,  ns  well  as  -7- 
educate  the  taste  by  forms  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  may  be:  an  intro-  rawin£’ 
duction  to  design.  Hut  the  drawing  so  useful  to  masons,  carpenters, 

&c.,  is  that  of  the  compass  and  square,  or  practical  geometry,  which  is 
also  a more  accurate  training  of  the  hand,  besides  forming  a good  intro- 
duction to  geometry,  and  this  branch  of  the  subject  might,  with  much 
advantage,  receive  more  attention. 

Singing  is  generally  successful  where  taught,  and  should  be  more  Vocal 
generally  practised  in  schools  at  marching,  change  of  lessons,  &c.,  as  a nlublc‘ 
pleasant  variety  tending  to  cheer  and  diversify  school  life.  The  pupils 
in  this  district  have  been  trained  to  sol-fa  in  class,  and  also  indivi- 
dually, successive  bars,  as  well  as  the  notes  of  the  modulator. 

Kindergarten  is  fully  developed  and  applied  in  only  one  school.  It  Kinder- 
is  of  course  expensive,  slow,  and  requires  a skilful  and  intelligent gar  e 
teacher ; but  it  seems  a natural  foundation  and  beginning  for  all  sorts 
of  practical  training,  being  infinite  in  form  and  endless  in  variety,  it 
exercises  in  turn  all  the  facidties  and  organs,  the  muscles,  the  lungs, 

■the  voice,  the  hands,  the  eyes;  and  if  it  could  he  followed  up  into  third 
and  fourth  classes,  should  prepare  pupils  for  any  subsequent  courses 
of  manual,  practical,  and  even  scientific  instruction.  It  is  well  to  point 
out  that  drawing  is  only  one  branch  of  kindergarten  separately  developed, 
and  therefore  by  no  means  so  all  important  as  the  latter’,  which  has  so 
many  other  applications. 

Algebra  is  usually  a success,  at  least  in  first  year’s  course,  even  with  Algebra, 
pupils  who  fail  in  arithmetic  of  sixth  class,  the  first  year’s  course  of 
algebra  being  chiefly  mechanical  and  requiring  little  thought. 

This  double  subject  is  less  taken  up,  as  either  geometry  or  mensura- 
tion  would  be  equal  to  algebra  in  difficulty ; though  mensuration  is  Burati0,i. 
much  more  useful  to  various  trades — the  mason,  carpenter,  even  the 
farmer,  must  have  need  of  its  principles. 

I naturally  compare  the  proficiency  of  the  Down  schools  with  the  Proficiency, 
schools  of  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford,  many  of  which  I have 
seen,  and  have  examined  a considerable  number  in  the  past  three  months. 

The  pupils  of  the  north  are  not  usually  credited  with  special  bright- 
ness or  quickness  ; yet  in  some  subjects  the  Down  schools  are  decidedly 
superior.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  letter  writing,  which,  embracing  Letters, 
penmanship,  spelling,  grammar,  and  composition,  is  a good  test  of  the 
general  result  of  the  literary  education  given  in  the  schools,  or  of  what 
the  pupils  carry  away  with  them  As  to  this  branch,  in  quality  and 
quantity,  the  compositions  compare  very  favourably  with  the  letters 
in  the  southern  schools  ; in  fact  I showed  some  letters  (picked  up  in 
the  latter  part  of  1896  in  the  Down  schools)  in  several  schools  of  the 
south  where  they  were  regarded  as  unusually  good,  one  teacher 
assuring  me  I would  not  get  such  letters  in  the  south.  And  I venture 
to  think  there  is  no  need  to  be  ashamed  (but  very  much  the  reverse)  of 
a system  which  turns  out  pupils  able  to  express  themselves  so  cor- 
rectly, so  fluently,  and  so  intelligently.  Much  of  this  is  the  result  ot 
effort  and  attention  during  the  last  few  years  to  the  home  and  school 
exercises  in  composition. 
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Another  important  and  practical  branch  of  a more  mechanical  kind 
is  needlework,  and  in  this  respect  the  Down  schools  are  very  distinctly 
in  advance  of  the  south  ; though,  strange  to  say,  the  industrial  scheme 
for  sixth  class  girls  was  very  little  taken  up  in  Down,  and  extensively 
in  Kilkenny,  yet  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  plain  sewing,  stitch- 
ing, buttonholes,  gathering,  top  sewing,  the  work  of  the  north  being 
decidedly  superior.  Darning,  too,  is  made  very  practical  by  applica- 
tion to  actual  holes  in  real  socks  or  in  fine  stocking  web,  and  even 
extending  in  some  schools  to  darning  linen.  Moi'eover,  in  these  Down 
schools  I have  often  found  at  results’  examinations  a greater  display  of 
useful  and  ornamental  articles  than  in  places  where  the  industrial 
programme  is  a specialty ; more  various  and  advanced  specimens  of 
crocheting,  both  in  wool  and  thread  ; better  applications  of  art  needle 
work,  sampler  work,  &c.  And  I must  say  that  the  system  which  has 
produced  such  work  may  well  he  proud  of  it;  for  even  in  England 
I saw  no  such  variety  and  excellence  of  needlework.  The  few 
specimens  I showed  to  teachers  in  the  south  were  at  once  pro- 
nounced superior.  Amongst  schools  which  excel  in  needlework  I 
might  mention  Mount  St.  Patrick,  Down  Female,  Dromara,  Viscount 
Bangor,  Einnis,  Sainifield  (2),  ifec.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there- 
fore that  certain  strictures  publicly  passed  on  school  needlework  by  no 
means  apply  to  the  schools  of  County  Down. 

In  geography,  also,  the  proficiency  of  District  17  is  decidedly  high, 
map  teaching  especially  being  well  attended  to,  without  which  useful 
knowledge  of  geography  need  not  be  expected. 

The  relative  positions  of  places  are  well  explained,  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  mere  pointing  to  spots  on  a map,  so  common  in  the 
southern  schools,  comparison  with  which  has  much  raised  my  ostimate 
of  the  Down  schools.  Probably  modes  of  examination  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  these  differences.  I know  1 have  had  constantly  to 
show  teachers  how  to  teach  geography,  and  not  only  geography,  hut 
most  other  subjects ; for  bad  methods  of  teaching  inevitably  reveal 
themselves  at  results’  examinations,  and  I endeavour  to  make  my 
examinations  subserve  . also  tho  purpose  of  illustrating  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  which  of  course  consumes  much  more  of  my  time, 
fu  merely  on  my  energies,  but  tends  very  much  to  improve 

the  schools,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  and  important  matter. 

Much  attention  lias  been  given  to  the  various  sub-heads,  explana- 
tion, recitation,  notation,  mental  calculation,  and  derivation,  and  very 
fan-  results  appear. 

County  Down  being  so  far  advanced  in  practical  Agriculture,  in- 
cluding.flax  culture,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  book  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  the  pupils  of  the  schools  are  well  advanced  and 
answer  readily  and  intelligently,  and  this  no  doubt  aids  in  keeping 
up  the  practical  standard  followed  by  the  farmers. 

Book-keeping  is  not  so  much  taken  up  since  agriculture  has  been 
ma  e compulsory,  even  in  small  towns,  but  where  attempted  the  results 
are  very  real  the  sets  being  neatly  written  out,  journalised,  posted,  and 
balanced,  and  the  pupils  able  to  answer  intelligently  on  all  these  opera- 
tions, which  must  be  very  valuable  in  commercial  centres. 

In  reading,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  the  schools  have  attained  a very 
nr  standard  generally,  but  do  not  seem  to  me  so  conspicuously  in 
advance.  r 

Kot  only  is  the  National  system,  as  a whole,  very  popular  in  County 
own,  but  the  results  system  arouses  much  interest  among  managers, 
eac  era,  pupils,  and  even  parents ; in  fact  the  annual  results  examina- 

. . , 
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tion  and  the  preparations  for  it  cause  a degree  of  animation  and  excite  Reports  on 
interest  and  expectation  in  a degree  difficult  to  attain  in  any  other  way.  £dacSi<m°f 
A striking  example  of  this  occurred  during  the  snowstorm  of  two  years  — 
ago,  when  parents  often  carried  their  children  over  the  snow-wreaths  skefflngton 
to  the  results  examinations,  and  few  were  the  absentees,  when  even  District 
Inspectors  found  it  difficult  to  reach  schools  with  the  aid  of  horse  and  I™Hpeator' 
car,  the  roads  being  long  blocked  in  the  remote  and  mountainous  parts  patrlck. 
of  County  Down.  — . 

The  eager  questions  of  the  pupils  as  to  their  passing,  and  the  ®J?gst  m 
occasional  tears  of  some  who  fail,  testify  to  their  lively  interest  in  the 
results,  the  parents  evidently  depending  on  the  examination  for  their 
knowledge  of  pupils’  progress.  Evidence  of  the  same  interest  is  the 
anxiety  of  pupils  “ to  make  their  days,”  and  their  carelessness  in 
attending  after  they  “have  their  days  up” — meaning  the  100  days  for 
results. 

The  managers  in  County  Down  also  took  a warm  and  active  interest  Managers, 
in  these  examinations.  The  clerical  managers  (of  every  denomination) 
almost  invariably  attended  for  much  of  the  day,  and  took  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  answers.  Of  their  personal  friendliness  to  myself  I 
must  forbear  to  speak,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  names 
without  giving  a long  list  embracing  nearly  all  the  managers.  The  lay 
managers  (comparatively  few)  also  take  a lively  interest  in  the  schools, 
as  does  Lord  de  Ros  in  the  Strangford  school,  so  well  looked  after. 

Viscount  Bangor  is  well  represented  by  Lady  Bangor,  who  attends 
especially  to  the  plain  needlework,  supplying  materials  for  articles  of 
clothing  made  by  the  pupils  for  themselves  and  others.  The  schools 
under  Right  Hon.  Colonel  Eorde  are  also  well  attended  to,  and  any  want 
or  defect  has  only  to  be  made  known  to  be  at  once  supplied. 

A peculiar  feature  of  the  northern  schools  is  the  number  of  com-  Committees 
mittees,  amounting  to  fifty,  but  the  clergyman  is  usually  the  manager. 

These  committees  have  generally  worked  smoothly,  and  are  useful  in 
getting  repairs,  &c.,  executed.  In  only  one  case  was  there  trouble 
through  two  parties  on  a committee,  one  for  and  the  other  opposed  to 
the  teacher. 

Another  special  feature  is  the  number  of  mixed  schools,  there  being  Mixed 
only  sixteen  separate  schools  for  boys  and  sixteen  for  girls  only.  schools. 

The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  do  good,  sound,  useful  work,  and  Teachers. 

I believe  they  really  like  the  results  system  where  it  is  judiciously 
worked  and  made  the  means  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  managers  and 
parents  and  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils.  The  teachers  know 
that  with  all  its  faults  (and  there  is  no  human  institution  perfect)  the 
results  system  gives  a reality  and  an  earnestness  to  the  working  of  the 
schools  that  few  teachers  could  attain  otherwise.  A teacher  lately  ex- 
claimed in  surprise  at  the  idea,  “ How  could  we  get  on  without  results  ” 1 
another  said  “the  schools  would  soon  be  neglected,”  and  added  “there 
were  far  more  bad  schools  before  the  results  system.”  I think  these  Tw°^ciaBse3 
remarks  apply  truly  to  the  small  schools  throughout  the  country, 0 sc  °° 
seldom  visited,  and  without  competition  or  any  local  stimulation,  for 
these  would,  most  likely,  deteriorate  without  results  ; but  there  are  Town 
other  large  schools  in  towns,  often  visited  and  well  looked  after,  schools, 
especially  where  an  able  head  teacher  does  little  more  than  organise 
and  examine  the  various  drafts  and  divisions  to  test  the  work  of  the 
assistants  and  promote  the  pupils,  which  in  itself  is  a sort  of  results 
system  (in  fact  there  must  always  be  some  way  of  estimating  the  work 
done,  whether  by  examinations,  by  promotions,  by  final  success  in 
obtaining  appointments,  &c.)  ; the  practical  qualifications  of  the 
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(c)  Spellin' 
written ; 

(d)  Read- 


thef State  of  ^ea°llei,s>  i-e-i  how  they  can  give  a lesson,  or  manage  a division,  01 
Education  organise  a school. 

— Having  so  recently  written  very  fully  on  the  results  system,  and 
SkcMnaton,  proposed  changes,  I shall  not  add  much  here;  but  will  only  repeat  M 
irSctor.  *!ia?  readinS>  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  needlework,  and  some 
Down.  ’ similar  subjects  are  suitable  for  individual  passes  ; (j)  but  that 
Patrick.  geography,  grammar,  singing,  theoretical  agriculture,  and  all  subjects 
Suggestions  for  iu/ants i should  only  be  taken  by  class  examination  ; (c)  that  spelling 
(nflndi-  tests  should  always  be  written,  and  always  phrases  or  sentences ; that 
tliis  subject  should  go  with  writing,  being  simply  transcription  in 
junior  classes,  dictation  in  middle,  and  composition  exercises  in 
senior,  (d)  That  reading  should  be  tested  by  previously  unseen  pass- 
ages ; I am  glad  to  say  a beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  as 
well  also  as  in  the  spelling  exercises  recommended  above,  (e)  In 
arithmetic,  addition  and  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  should 
•-s  i go  hand  in  hand,  and  practice  before  proportion.  (/)  The  great  loss  of 
0=)  Arith-  time  caused  by  second  class  beginning  to  learn  writing  again  should 
metic;  t,e  checked,  perhaps  by  the  use  of  lead-pencils  instead  of  pens  on 
mlthlg  &C.'  clmnsins to  PaP°r ; much  time  and  paper  are  also  wasted  by  the  tiresome 
, . Pa°’s  ’ practice  of  mere  copy-writing  without  transcription.  ( g ) Parsing, 
fug ; ” whether  orally  or  on  paper,  tends  to  become  too  mechanical,  and  its 

terms  are  often  used  without  due  appreciation  of  their  meaning ; it, 
as  well  as  geography,  might  well  be  optional  in  third  and  fourth  classes, 
(h)  of  which  sufficient  knowledge  might  be  obtained  from  the  reading 
lessons  explained  on  maps,  at  least  in  third  and  fourth  classes. 

(Je)  Amalgamation  of  classes  is  necessary  in  small  schools,  III,  and 
IV.  together,  also  V1.  and  V2.,  ancl  VI1.  and  VI3. ; the  number  of 
classes  is  the  great  difficulty  with  small  schools,  of  which  there  are  now 
so  many. 

(I)  Books  like  “ Young’s  Infant  School  Manual  ” should  be  in  use  for 
junior,  classes,  and  like  “ Dean  Dawe’s  Hints  ” for  senior  classes.  The 
Board  s eld  fifth  book  was  excellent  in  its  way,  containing  a resumd  of 
history,  and  au  introduction  to  various  sciences  treated  in  an  interesting 
and  popular  way ; we  want  such  a work  for  the  higher  classes  now. 

Having  inspected  and  examined  the  schools  of  County  Down  for 
sixteen  years,  nine  years  in  Newtownnrds,  and  seven  years  in  Down- 
patrick ; having  in  the  former  case  had  the  large  and  important  Belfast 
schools  in  Ballymacarrett,  and  the  County  Down  part  of  Belfast  and 
suburbs,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  rural  and  small  town  schools ; I am 
glad  to  say  they  are  on  the  whole  doing  a great  work  and  doing  it  well, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  parents,  managers,  and  teachers,  all  of  whom  can  be 
brought  to  work  harmoniously  together  for  the  good  of  the  children  by 
sympathy  and  consideration,  by  insisting  on  good  work,  and  giving  due 
credit  for  it  when  obtained. 

All  creeds  and  all  social  grades  take  their  share  in  this  good  work  in 
County  Down,  and  highly  appreciate  the  National  system. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Skeffington,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education. 


(i)  Geo- 
graphy j 
(i)  Small 
schools ; 


(l)  Books. 
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Reports  on 

Mr.  J.  Semple,  b.a.,  District  Inspector.  Education?f 


Ballina,  31st  March.  1897. 

3 3 Semple, 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  13th  March,  I District 
be"  to  furnish  my  general  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  Ballina  In*wetor* 
district,  of  which  I have  had  charge  since  1st  January,  1893.  BalHna^ 

The  district  comprises  the  northern  portion  of  county  Mayo  and  the  The  Dia- 
western  portion  of  county  Sligo.  Its  coast  line  extends  from  Blacksod  triefc 
Bay  to  Sligo  Bay.  Its  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Nepliin 
Mountaius,  and  its  eastern  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  River  Moy  and 
the  Ox  Mountains.  Within  this  extensive  area  are  included  some  of 
the  wildest  and  poorest  parts  of  Ireland.  The  centre  of  the  Mayo 
portion  is  occupied  by  the  great  bog*  of  Erris,  a vast  wilderness  of 
most  uninteresting  and  desolate  aspect.  The  region  lying  to  the  west 
of  this  bog  is  largely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  district,  and  consti- 
tutes, as  it  were,  a small  district  in  itself  with  the  town  of  Belmullet  as 
centre.  The  work  of  inspection  necessitates  frequent  journeys  to  this 
remote  out-post,  which  must  be  performed  by  car  and  involve  very  con- 
siderable fatigue  and  loss  of  time. 

In  addition  to  Ballina  and  Belmullet  the  district  contains  the  towns 
of  Foxford,  Killala,  Crossmolina,  Ballycastle,  Enniscrone,  and  Easkey. 

With  the  exception  of  Ballina  these  are  all  small,  so  that  the  schools 
are,  generally  speaking,  of  a rural  character. 

The  people  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  the  baronies  of  Tireragh  and  Tirawlcy,  lying  respectively  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  Killala  Bay,  where  the  land  is  of  fair 
quality,  there  is  a considerable  number  of  large  grazing  farms,  tillage 
being  practised  on  the  smaller  holdings.  In  the  rest  of  the  district 
the  soil  is  very  poor,  and  where  it  does  not  consist  of  mountain,  bog,  or 
waste,  is  mainly  under  tillage.  In  some  places  along  the  coast  there 
are  swarms  of  people,  who,  in  addition  to  tilling  their  patches  of  land, 
engage  in  fishing.  This  industry  has  increased  of  late  years  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  which  has  established 
several  curing  stations  where  the  fishermen  may  dispose  of  the  fish, 
which  could  not  otherwise  find  a profitable  market.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  small  cottage  industries  and  a woollen  factory  at  Foxford, 
which  was  established  some  years  ago  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
continues  to  prosper  under  their  management,  manufactures  do  not  exist. 

Four  years  ago,  when  I took  charge  of  the  district,  there  were  in 
operation  137  schools.  The  number  has  now  increased  to  142.  One  School 
non-vested  school  has  been  struck  off  the  rolls,  one  has  been  taken  0Uaes- 
into  connection,  two  vested  schools  have  been  opened  in  localities 
previously  without  school  accommodation,  and  in  three  cases  a mixed 
school  has  been  superseded  by  male  and  female  schools.  The  classifica- 
tion of  the  142  schools  is  as  follows  : — 


Ordinary, 

Convent, 

Poor  Law  Union, 


134 

4 

4 


Grants  have  also  been  sanctioned  towards  the  erection  of  vested  schools 
in  two  localities  where  there  is  no  existing  school.  With  the  exception 
of  these  two  localities,  and  perhaps  one  other,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
district  in  which,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  additional  schools  are  necessary. 
Of  course  in  a large  area,  portions  of  which  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  it 
must  happen  that  some  children  are  not  within  convenient  range  of  any 
school. 
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»°of  . tbe  131  ordinary  schools,  eleven  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
m.  sixty-six  in  trustees,  and  fifty-seven  are  non-vested.  The  vested  schools 
are,  with  the  exception  of  a few  old  and  dilapidated  structures,  in  good 
repair.  _ Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate  and  the  violence  of  the 
Atlantic  gales,  repairs  are  frequently  necessary,  the  cost  of  which  in 
schools  vested  in  trustees  is  borne  sometimes  by  the  manager  and  some, 
times  by  the  teacher.  I am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  repairs 
have  been  effected  by  the  trustees.  A few  of  the  non-vested  schools  are 
of  good  construction,  and  a considerable  number  are  fairly  suitable  for 
their  purpose,  but  at  least  half  are  quite  unsuitable,  some  being  mere 
cabins. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  remarkable  activity  in  the  erection  of 
schools.  Old  and  unsuitable  structures  are  being  rapidly  superseded 
by  new  vested  schools  in  every  part  of  the  district.  During  my  time 
twenty-two  such  schools  have  been  brought  into  operation,  and  grants 
have  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  fourteen  more.  If  this  activity 
continues  for  sometime  longer,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  will,  the  district  will  at  no  distant  date  he  fully  provided  with  suit, 
able  buildings.  The  cases  in  which  no  steps  have  as  yet  been  token 
towards  obtaining  a grant  for  the  purpose  of  having  thoroughly 
replaced  by  new  ones  do  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty 
"■  Where  the  building  is  bad  the  furniture  is  nearly  always  in  keeping 
but  the  great  majority  of  schools  are  well  furnished  and  sufficiently 
supplied  with  the  ordinary  teaching  apparatus.  In  the  vested  schools 
tbe  original  free  stock  is  in  a large  number  of  cases  still  in  use.  Any 
suggestions  of  mine  to  the  teachers  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  maps, 
&c.,  invariably  meet  with  prompt  attention,  although  the  expense"! 
if0,1’.  nearly  always  falls  upon  themselves.  I have  seldom  to  remark  on 
the  msufiiciency  of  the  supplies  of  sale  stock.  As  turf  is  everywhere 
plentiful,  good  fires  are  maintained  in  the  winter  season,  but  I have ; 
observed  numerous  instances  in  which  they  were  not  lighted  in  proper 
,tl0.n  reeeives  due  attention  where  the  construction  oi 
the  building  admits  of  it;  in  the  schools  of  the  thatched  cabin  type  it 
is  out  ot  the  question.  Sanitary  arrangements  are  not  all  that  could 
this  re!pectand  ^ twenty'nine  sohools  without  any  provision  in 

Of  the  manner  which  the  schools  are  kept,  I cannot  speak  in  very 
favourable  terms.  Previous  to  the  Results  examination  the  school-room 
is  put  m some  sort  of  order,  and  more  or  less  sweeping  and  dusting  are 
done  even  by  the  most  careless  teachers.  The  number  of  schools,  how- 
ever,  in  which  the  floor  is  scrubbed  and  the  windows  are  cleaned  in 
view  of  what  is  looked  on  as  the  most  important  event  of  the  year,  is 
SEE-#  Tal!  At  ^dental  visits  it  it  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  the  attention  bestowed  on  order  and  cleanliness  is  quite  inadequate. 

H®  deplored-  A school-room  in  which  there  is  strict 
l °lea,1^1IleS,3  aud  neat?ess  is  an  object  lesson  of  the  greatest 
1 en  w io.se  homes  are,  in  many  instances,  mere  squalid  cabins, 
the  wi  a S?  0bsel'v?d  a,  want  of  punctuality  in  the  attendance  of 
WWm,  f « °°f  ldf able  nnmber  of  schools,  which,  I believe,  is 
t0  * 16  obeerless  aspect  presented  by  the  school-room  at  the 
■l  r con^6B-Cing  work  in  the  morning.  It  gives  me  pleasure, 
are  scWii*0  Sv  tbat  matters  are  improving  in  this  respect.  There 
vood  wi8  ^ch  are  quite  presentable  at  all  times,  and  in  a few  the 
^ ^hers  13  sh°wn  by  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the 
ndows  of  the  school-room  and  the  margins  of  the  play-ground.  ; 
num  er  o residences  built  by  State  aid  is  increasing  very 
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slowly,  the  total  being  only  seven.  Only  one  such  residence  has  been  Reports  on 
erected  duriDg  the  last  four  years ; in  another  case  the  preliminaries  Sj  Sta.te  of 
have,  I believe,  been  arranged.  I must  say  that  there  seems  very  little  **  U— °n' 
desire  on  the  part  of  managers  and  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  exceptionally  favourable  terms  on  which  loans  can  be  had.  A Sf' 
considerable  number  of  teachers  have  farms  of  their  own  ; others  reside  itSeetor. 
with  their  relatives.  In  the  case  of  seven  non-vested  schools  the  Baliina.  ’ 
teachers  have  residences  in  one  end  of  the  building,  but  in  most  of  — - 
these  the  accommodation  is  small  and  of  an  unsatisfactory  description.  ^“d~ 
Baliina  is  the  only  town  in  the  district  to  which  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Education  Act  of  1892  apply.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Town  Commissioners,  who  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  enforce 
these  clauses,  have  not  been  in  a position  to  do  so  from  want  of  funds. 

Of  the  necessity  for  compulsion  in  the  town  there  is  no  question.  A 
considerable  number  of  children  attend  school  very  irregularly,  and 
some  do  not  attend  at  all.  Throughout  the  district  the  attendance  is 
irregular,  but  this  is  to  a considerable  extent  unavoidable.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  children  at  farm  work  during  the  busy  seasons  of  the 
year  is,  in  many  cases,  an  absolute  necessity.  A great  deal  also  of 
the  herding  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  bogs  and  mountain  wastes  in 
the  western  part  of  the  district  is  done  by  children.  Epidemics  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  severity  of  weather  and  want  of  clothing 
are  also  to  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  irregular  attendance. 

But  when  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  there  is  still  a 
wide  margin  left  for  improvement.  By  the  Act  of  1892  school  fees 
were  practically  abolished  in  the  district.  Small  excess  fees  are  still 
chargeable  in  nine  schools,  but  in  only  two  of  these  are  they  actually 
charged.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  result  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  fees  would  have  been  increased  attendance,  but  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  exaction  of  fees  had  never 
been  oppressive  ; indeed,  I am  convinced  that  there  were  large 
numbers  of  children  from  whom  no  fees  were  demanded.  Teachers 
have  informed  me  that  the  interest  of  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children  has  declined  since  the  Act  came  into  operation.  The 
conclusion  that  free  education  should  be  accompanied  by  compulsory 
attendance  seems  inevitable. 

The  only  Savings  Bank  that  has  been  established  is  in  connexion  School 
with  St.  John’s  Convent  School,  Eoxford.  The  deposits  consist  of  ban  '8’ 
payments  made  to  the  pupils  by  the  Community  for  industrial 
work,  and  of  sums  awarded  as  school  prizes.  There  is  no  prospect 
of  the  scheme  being  generally  adopted.  Where  poverty  is  the  normal 
condition,  and  famine  of  frequent  occurrence,  there  is  no  hope  of  saving. 

Exclusive  of  the  conductors  of  the  Convent  schools,  there  are  184  Teaclier3- 
teachers  employed  in  the  district.  Their  classification  is  given  in 
the  following  table  : — 


— 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Total. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Class  IK,  . . . 

16 

_ 

2 

! . 

18 

„ I*.,  .... 

19 

5 

2 

26 

„ n.  ...  . 

39 

2 

19 

11 

71 

* EX,  . . . . 

27 

6 

10 

24 

07 

Unclassed.  .... 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Total,  . . 

102 

8 

37 

37 

184 
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Reports  on  Almost  one-fourtli  of  the  total  number  are  in  First  Class,  while  the 
Education"1  remainder  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  Second  and  Third 

— ’ Classes.  This  classification  compares  favourably,  I believe,  with  that 

temple  prevailing  elsewhere,  and  is  steadily  rising.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the 

District  teachers  are  trained,  and  five  are  attending  the  current  session  of  one 

Inspector,  or  other  of  the  training  colleges.  The  great  majority  are  zealous  and 
Ballina.  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  duties.  Where  good  results  arc 

— not  attained,  failure  is,  in  most  cases,  to  be  attributed  to  want  of  shill 

or  to  adverse  circumstances  rather  than  to  want  of  diligence  in  the 
work  of  the  school.  Of  the  schools,  about  thirty  are  excellent  or  good, 
about  twenty  are  bad,  while  the  remainder  exhibit  all  degrees  oi 
efficiency  between  these  two  extremes,  a considerable  number  approach- 
ing the  higher  limit.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  best  schools 
are,  generally  speaking,  in  charge  of  highly  classed  trained  teachers. 

Revised  From  the  changes  introduced  in  the  Revised  Programme  of  Examii 
Pr.  gramme  ation  f01.  the  classification  and  promotion  of  teachers,  by  which  the 
'i  eacbers.  course  of  study  has  been  rendered  more  liberal,  and  greater  value 
assigned  to  purely  professional  subjects,  the  most  beneficial  results  may 
be  expected.  The  higher  culture  and  greater  skill,  which  its  adoption 
is  calculated  to  produce,  will  gradually  raise  the  tone  and  efficiency  of 
the  schools. 


Monitors. 


Order. 


Infant®. 


Heading. 


At  present  there  are  fifty-nine  monitors  serving  in  the  district.  The 
office  of  monitor  is  keenly  desired,  as  few  of  the  pupils  can  hope  to 
attain  a better  position  than  that  of  teacher.  I have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  teachers  fail  to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  monitors,  and  yet  tht 
result  of  tlieir  training  can  scarcely  he  considered  satisfactory.  The 
number  of  monitors  examined  for  classification  during  the  last  four 
years,  out  of  fifty-eight  appointments,  was  twenty-four,  of  whom  thirteen 
obtained  certificates.  The  greater  number  of  these  are.  now  employed 
as  teachers. 

The  natural  quickness  of  the  pupils  renders  them  excellent  educa- 
tional material,  and  their  freedom  from  self-consciousne3s  greatly 
facilitates  the  work  of  examination.  The  moral  tone  of  most  schools  is 
quite  satisfactory.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  teachers  insisted 
on  a stricter  observance  of  order.  In  many  schools  children  rush  from' 
noor  to  desk,  and  from  desk  to  floor,  in  the  latter  case  often  leaving 
then*  belongings  behind  them.  Habits  of  inattention  arc  not  always 
corrected.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  pupils  who  have  been  engaged 
for  a considerable  time  at  written  work,  or  at  needlework,  have  dong 
scai  cely  anything,  their  attention  having  been  given  not  to  their  wort, 
but  to  what  was  going  on  around  them. 

There  are  only  two  schools  for  infants  in  the  district — one  in  Eallina, 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  one  in  Foxford,  by  the  Sisters 
or  Chanty.  In  these  the  kindergarten  system  is  efficiently  carried  out, 
and  school  life  in  general  made  pleasant  and  attractive  to  the  little  ones. 
In  the  ordinary  schools  the  infants  are  satisfactorily  instructed  in  their 
pi  ogi  amine  in  reading,  failures  being  rare ; but  exercises  do  not  receive 
due  attention,  only  those  on  the  hall  frame  being  attempted,  and  that 
se  c om.  Sometimes  the  infants  are  crowded  into  a corner,  or  ranged 
a ong  the  wall,  and  left  pretty  much  to  their  own.  device's.  I have  ’siig- 
gesied  to  teachers  that  kindergarten  drawing  would  he  a pleasant  arid 
profitable  occupation  for  a portion  of  what  must  he  to  young  children 
very  long  and  very  dreary  day. 

• ' ? _ilo^kriefiy  review  the  instruction  given  in  the  various  sui- 
ji.o  s o the  Programme.  Reading  does  not  receive  the  attehtioh1!^ 
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importance  demands.  Good,  intelligent  reading,  with  distinct  enuncia-  Reports  on 
tion,  is  found  in  the  best  schools  only;  in  the  others  nothing  beyond  S?  sta.t.e  of 
mere  verbal  accuracy  is  aimed  al,  and  frequently  even  this  is  not  Mu^on* 
attained.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  pupils  who  can  pronounce  fr- 
correctly  the  longer  and  more  difficult  words,  but  miscall  or  pass  over  K, 
the  shorter  and  easier  ones.  Proper  names  that  present  any  difficulty  im^Lr. 
are  nearly  always  mispronounced,  mistakes  in  these  being  evidently  Bailing  * 
considered  of  little  importance.  Too  little  care  is  taken  to  secure  atten-  — - 

tion  to  pauses  and  proper  grouping  of  words.  The  practice  of  pointing 
to  the  words  with  the  finger,  which  I have  found  prevailing  even  among 
Sixth  Class  pupils,  is  fatal  to  fluency  and  expression.  The  prescribed 
number  of  pieces  of  poetry  are  generally  repeated  with  fair  correctness, 
but  without  intelligence  or  taste.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
examination  shows  that  the  language  and  the  general  drift  of  the  piece 
are  rarely  understood.  Explanation  of  the  Reading  lessons  is  not 
altogether  neglected,  but  in  very  few  cases  is  it  systematically  and 
skilfully  performed.  Very  often,  when  a pupil  is  asked  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  a word  or  phrase,  his  answer  consists  in  ejaculating  the  por- 
tion of  the  sentence  that  follows.  This  is  the  result  of  mere  rote  learning 
of  the  meanings  of  words  given  at  the  heads  of  the  lessons,  and  is  a sure 
sign  that  no  serious  attempt  at  explanation  has  been  made.  At  the 
examination  in  Reading  of  monitors  in  their  third  and  fifth  years,  and  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  Training  Colleges,  I have  been  much  struck 
with  the  ignorance  displayed  by  some  of  the  meaning  of  ordinary  words, 
and  the  general  inability  to  give  any  account  of  the  persons  and  events 
alluded  to  in  the  Reading  books.  The  new  regulation  by  which  a pass 
in  Reading  is  made  to  depend  partly  on  the  pupil’s  ability  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  lesson  read  is  calculated  to  bo 
of  much  service,  but  for  the  present  this  requirement  must  not  be  very 
rigidly  enforced. 

With  regard  to  Writing  I can  report  more  favourably.  The  pro-  Writing, 
ficiency  in  this  subject,  so  far  as  imitation  of  the  head-line  is  concerned, 
is  distinctly  improving.  Too  often,  however,  good  copy-book  writing 
degenerates  into  a scrawl  in  exercise-books  owing  to  the  want  of  careful 
supervision  at  the  transition  period.  I have  found  very  good  writing  in 
schools  where  Yere  Roster’s  Bold  Series  is  adopted.  Progress  in  Letter- 
writing is  very  slow.  This  is  a subject  in  which  there  is  a good  deal  of 
inequality.  In  some  schools  the  ’letters  are  fairly  good,  but  in  the 
greater  number  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  The  correct  form 
of  a letter  is  not  always  known,  punctuation  is  largely  ignored,  and 
blunders  in  orthography  and  gross  errors  in  grammar  are  frequent.  As 
it  is  no  easy  task  for  young  children,  whose  range  of  ideas  is  limited,  to 
write  a moderately  good  letter,  I generally  give  an  outline  of  the  subject 
proposed,  which  the  pupils  are  to  expand  and  express  in  suitable  lan- 
guage. Although  tlie  standard  required  for  a pass  is  not  high,  failures 
are  numerous.  Where  letters  on  suitable  subjects  are  written  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  and  carefully  corrected,  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion in  Letter-writing  is  invariably  satisfactory. 

To  judge  from  the  facility  with  which  the  exercises  on  the  examina-  Arithmetic 
tion  cards  are  worked,  Arithmetic  receives  a large  amount  of  attention. 

The  teaching  of  this  subject,  however,  is  largely  mechanical.  Pupils 
are  drilled  on  cards  containing  a great  variety  of  questions,  but  I have 
not  often  observed  at  incidental  visits  any  explanation  of  the  various 
rules  given  by  means  of  the  blackboard.  The  mental  training  to  be 
derived  from  the  demonstration  of  arithmetical  principles  in  their 
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proper  sequence  is  thus  almost  wholly  lost.  In  my  opinion  the  pro- 
gramme on  which  the  Results  mark  is  awarded  in  this  subject  should 
include  the  taking  down  of  the  questions  in  Second  and  Third  Classes, 
and  mental  calculation  in  Fourth  and  higher  classes.  The  latter, 
though  one  of  the  most  useful,  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  branches  in 
the  whole  school  course.  To  counterbalance  the  changes  I have 
suggested,  the  programme  could  be  somewhat  curtailed  from  Third 
Class  up. 

In  the  junior  classes  oral  Spelling  is  well  taught,  phrase  Spelling  only 
moderately  so.  The  advanced  classes  get  sufficient  practice  in  dictation, 
but  the  errors  are  frequently  left  without  correction.  In  my  opinion 
the  standard  of  proficiency  for  a pass  in  Sixth  Class  is  too  low.  Li 
connexion  with  this  subject  I may  remark  on  the  small  number  of 
teachers  who  are  able  to  read  a piece  of  dictation  properly,  I have 
not  observed  that  trained  teachers  excel  the  untrained  in  this 
respect, 

Of  the  ordinary  subjects,  Grammar  is  least  skilfully  taught.  In  fact, 
in  a considerable  number  of  schools  it  would  be  no  loss  if  it  were 
removed  from  the  curriculum  altogether.  There  is  no  proper  explana- 
tion of  principles ; all  nouns  are  third  person  singular,  all  verbs 
indicative  mood  present  tense,  the  articles  are  definite  or  indefinite 
indifferently,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  parsing  exercise.  Occasion- 
ally parsing  is  well  taught,  and  constitutes  a valuable  intellectual 
exercise,  but  very  seldom  is  the  knowledge  of  syntax  applied  to  the 
correction  of  errors  in  speech.  Latin  and  Greek  roots  are  sometimes 
known,  but  I have  never  yet  succeeded  in  having  the  feat  of  elucidating 
the  meaning  of  a word  from  its  prefix,  root,  and  affix,  satisfactorily 
performed. 


The  Third  Class  are  generally  well  acquainted  with  the  map  of  tie 
world.  There  is  a tendency,  however,  to  limit  the  instruction  to  mere 
pointing.  Not  unfrequently  the  pupils  are  unable  to  distinguish  land 
from  water,  dr  to  name  the  relative  positions  of  oceans  and  continents. 
In  Fourth  Class  the  physical  definitions  are  often  learnt  by  rote  without 
anything  in  the  way  of  explanation  or  illustration  by  the  teacher,  with 
the  result  that  terms  are  hopelessly  confused.  I have  met  pupils  who 
could  not  define  a headland  with  a magnificent  example  within  view  of 
the  school.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  arc,  as  a rule,  fairly  prepared 
on  their  programmes,  but  here  again  the  want  of  explanation  is  notice- 
S eve*T  Puph  knows  that  Valentia  Island  is  the  terminus 

or  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  that  Dundee  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
iute,  but  not  one  in  fifty  can  tell  what  the  terms  “Atlantic  cable”  and 
“jute  mean. 

In  all  schools  conducted  by  male  teachers,  except  those  in  Bailing, 
Agriculture  is  taught  to  boys,  and  where  the  attendance  is  mixed,  the 
girls  also,  except  m a very  few  schools,  are  included  in  the  instruction. 

e ng  ee  paid  for  a pass  naturally  secures  a good  deal  of  attention 
or  this  subject.  A question  which  can  be  answered  in  the  word's  of 
the  text  book  is  very  seldom  missed,  hut  on  further  questioning  it  is 
fieqiieiitly  found  that  the  pupil  does  not  understand  the  language 
' J0  *h-tle  18  done  hi  the  way  of  explaining  and  illustrating 
the  text  by  reference  to  agricultural  operations  with  which  the  pupils 
are  ami  iar.  n a considerable  portion  of  the  district,  however,  not 
much  illustration  is  possible.  There  are  numbers  of  children  who 
e never  seen  a plough,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  farm  crops -i^ 
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limited  to  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  oats.  To  judge  from  the  methods  of  Reports  on 
farming  that  still  prevail  the  teaching  of  agriculture  has  had  little  5?  St*‘e  of 
practical  result.  _ ucajon. 

Book-keeping  is  not  largely  taken  up,  hut  where  it  is  the  principles  J&k 
are,  as  a rule,  fairly  understood.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  required 
number  of  sets,  neatly  written  out,  is  forthcoming.  xtSeetor. 

Generally  speaking,  Needlework  is  well  taught.  The  proficiency  is  BalUnr. ' 
lowest  in  schools  conducted  by  teachers  who  have  not  in  recent  years  ~ — 
attended  an  examination  for  classification  or  promotion.  Knitting  keeping, 
also  receives  due  attention,  while  cutting-out  is  improving  every  year. 

The  work  mistresses,  of  whom  eighteen  are  employed  in  the  schools  of 
the  district,  are  painstaking  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  Industrial  Programme  is  carried  out  in  a comparatively  Needle- 
small  number  of  schools.  The  principal  reasons  urged  against  its  more  work- 
general  adoption  are  its  unpopularity  with  parents,  and  the  difficulty 
of  providing  materials.  Where  it  is  taught  the  results  in  the  two 
industrial  branches  selected  are  usually  good,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  pupils  have  little  knowledge  of  Domestic  Economy. 

Vocal  Music  is  very  successfully  taught  in  three  schools,  and  is,  I Extra 
believe,  about  to  be  taken  up  in  three  more.  Drawing  is  taught  in  bra,lche3* 
nine  schools,  but  in  only  two  of  these  are  good  results  attained.  During 
the  year  pupils  were  also  examined  in  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Mensura- 
tion, Physical  Geography,  Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy, 
and  Sewing  Machine  and  advanced  Dressmaking.  Of  these  Algebra  is 
most  largely  taken  up,  and  is  in  general  well  taught.  In  Geometry  too 
little  attention  is  bestowed  on  tlie  definitions.  The  proficiency  in  the 
other  subjects  mentioned  is,  as  a rule,  satisfactory. 

Irish  is  taught  in  one  school,  but  none  of  the  pupils  were  presented 
for  examination.  The  number  of  those  who  speak  it,  though  still  con- 
siderable, is  gradually  diminishing,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  general 
desire  to  perpetuate  its  use. 

As  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  school  records  I can  speak  most  favour-  School 
ably.  Only  one  case  of  deliberate  falsification  has  come  under  my  accounts- 
notice.  The  importance  of  strict  accuracy,  however,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  results  documents  is  not  clearly  understood.  Omissions  and 
inconsistencies  in  these  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  lead  to  much  loss 
of  time  and  unnecessary  correspondence. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Semple. 

The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education 
Dublin. 
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the  State  of 

Education. 

irr.nT  Mr.  D.  Lehaee,  E.A.,  District  Inspector. 

Lchane, 

BA., 

initial,  ' Boyle,  30tli  March,  1897. 

jBoyle.  Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in 

circular  of  12th  inst.,  I beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  state 
of  national  education  in  this  district. 

SnSLof  Tiie  district  oocllPiea  about  equal  portions  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo. 

district”1 01  Coal  is  raised  to  a small  extent  in  the  A rigna  portion  of  the  district  ■ 
thirty  or  forty  men  are  engaged  at  this  work,  but  their  operations  are 
limited,  and  the  out-put  of  coal  is  small.  At  one  time,  however  the 
iron  and  coal  mining  industries  were  somewhat  extensively  carried  on 
in  this  locality,  but  the  only  traces  of  the  iron  works  that  now  remain 
are  ruined  buildings. 

Agriculture  is  the  staple  industry  of  the  district,  and  embraces 
butter-making,  cattle  rearing,  grazing,  and  tillage  operations. 

There  are  128  operative  schools  in  the  district.  One  is  a convent 
school,  one  a workhouse  school,  and  the  remaining  126  are  ordinary 
National  schools.  The  schools  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  some  of 
the  houses  are  wretchedly  bad  structures,  and  not  suited  for  teaching 
purposes.  As  many  as  twenty-four  houses  are  bad  or  unsuitable Imild- 
ings,  while  nineteen  of  the  remainder  can  be  described  only  as  middling. 
There  are,  I believe,  few  districts  throughout  the  country  where  such 
a large  proportion  of  inferior  school  buildings  is  to  be  found. 

&L!* Progress  in  building  has  hitherto  been  slow.  Only  one  new  double 
• — ■ school  has  been  built  since  March,  1894  : this  was  opened  in  1896,  but 
the  grant  for  building  it  was  made  six  or  seven  years  previously. 

During  1895  and  1896  I reported  on  applications  for  aid  to  build 
twelve  new  schools,  and  managers  are  endeavouring  to  secure  sites  in 
nine  other  cases.  "With  one  exception,  however,  no  actual  building 
operations  have  yet  been  commenced  in  connection  with  any  of  these 
applications. 

The  difficulties  of  procuring  a site,  and  of  arranging  with  landlord1 
and  tenant  for  the  purchase  of  it,  as  also  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
ui  ding  grant  required,  are  now  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  building  of 
new  sc  oojs.  On  one  important  estate  no  new  schools  can,  at  present, 
be  tou  t by  grant  owing  to  some  legal  difficulties  in  the  matter' of 
giving  leases.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  building  of  suitable 
schools  wdl  be  proceeded  with  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  what  it 
has  been  m the  past.  With  regard  to  the  allocation  of  building 
giants,  either  sufficient  funds  should  be  made  available,  or  the  monies;' 
w lie  aie  o e distributed  should  in  the  first  instance  be  devoted  to 
relieving  urgent  cases. 

Ctedy  connecfed  with  the  question  of  building  is  the  question  of 
lepaus.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  public  funds  out  of 
which  payments  could  be  made  for  school  repairs.  In  most  places 
there  are  no  local  funds  available  for  the  purpose.  The  consequence  is 
that  defects  m buildings  and  premises,  which  under  more  satisfactory 
financial  circumstances  would  have  to  be  rectified,  must  now: 
^ overl?°ke<I  The  teacher  not  unfrequently  has  to 

undertake  costly  repairs  at  his  own  expense.  • 
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One  hundred  and  fifty-six  classed  teachers  and  seventeen  work-  Reports  on 
mistresses  are  employed  in  the  ordinary  schools.  Thirty  of  the  classed 
teachers  are  assistants.  Of  the  126  principal  teachers,  14  are  classed  — 
first  of  first,  twenty-six  second  of  first,  seventy  second,  and  sixteen  ffiime 
third.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  general  classification  of  the  A-4-.,’ 
principal  teachers  is  high.  Their  efficiency  is  uneven.  Some  are  as  injector. 
hard-working,  zealous,  and  efficient,  as  one  could  expect,  while  others  Boyle, 
lack  these  qualities.  — 

Owing  to  changes  in  the'teaching  staff,  and  possibly  to  other  causes,  Teacber5* 
some  improvement  in  the  general  efficiency  has  recently  been  effected 
Since  March,  1894,  seventeen  changes  in  the  principalships  of  schools 
have  occurred  ; in  fourteen  instances  the  incoming  has  been  an  improve- 
ment on  the  outgoing  teacher,  while  in  three  instances,  which  were  not, 
however,  inefficient  cases,  no  improvement  appears  to  have  taken  place. 
Seventy-two  teachers  have  been  trained  ; several  others  desire  to  go  to 
training,  chiefly  witli  a view  to  improving  their  classification. 

Ninety-eight  Monitors  are  employed.  These  receive  the  requisite  Monitors, 
amount  of  instruction  both  inside  and  outside  school  hours.  When  a 
vacancy  for  the  position  of  monitor  occurs  there  is  always  an 
abundance  of  candidates.  Most  of  those  appointed  succeed  in  getting 
classed  at  the  termination  of  their  monitorial  term.  Male  monitors  are 
as  a rule  able  to  obtain  employment  as  teachers.  With  the  female 
monitors  the  case  is  different ; many  of  these  are  unable  to  obtain 
employment,  those  of  them  that  do  not  enter  a training  college 
generally  remain  at  home  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  termination 
of  their  course,  seeking  some  appointment  as  teacher,  and  then,  having 
given  up  all  hope  of  obtaining  such  employment,  they  either  emigrate  or 
settle  down  to  ordinary  domestic  duties. 

The  subject  in  which  T find  monitors  worst  prepared  is  practical 
teaching.  A certain  nervousness  which  seems  to  considerably  up) set 
and  sometimes  apparently  stupefy  the  monitor  when  asked  to  teach  the 
customary  test  lpsson,  together  with  want  of  previous  practice  and 
preparation  in  this  portion  of  his  duties,  is  responsible  for  this  back- 
wardness. 

The  general  attendance  of  pupils  is  well  up  to  the  average  for  the  Attendance 
whole  country.  Different  schools,  however,  show  much  disparity  in  of  PuPila- 
the  regularity  of  tlieir  pupils’  attendance.  In  well-taught  schools  the 
attendance  is  more  regular  then  in  interiorly  conducted  schools. 

Where  the  school  is  efficient  and  popular  the  pressure  and  persuasion 
capable  of  being  exercised  by  manager  and  teacher  are  usually  effective 
in  inducing  fairly  regular  attendance ; there  are  unfortunately,  however, 
in  every  locality,  some  parents  who  do  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  on  whom  such  pressure  and  persuasion  as  can  beexerted 
are  lost ; it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  some  stronger  form  of 
pressure  available,  which  could  reach  such  parents. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  continuous  decline  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
population,  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  maintaining  averages 
in  localities  where  formerly  no  such  difficulty  was  known.  Two  of  the 
schools  of  the  district  were  struck  off  the  list  of  schools  since  March, 

1894,  owing  to  a falling  off  in  attendance,  and  four  other  schools  have 
been  placed  on  modified  grant  list  for  the  same  reason.  The  decline  in 
population,  though  regrettable  for  many  reasons,  has,  however,  in.  some 
cases  the  effect  of  making  the  attendance  more  regular,  for,  when  the 
position  of  apiincipal  or  an  assistant  in  a school  is  jeopardized  by  a fall  in 
the  average,  extraordinary  efforts  are  made  to  induce  the  children  remain- 
ing in  the  locality  to  attend  school  more  regularly  than  they  did  before 
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During  tlie  year  just  ended  there  were  10,232  pupils  on  rolls  whoso 
average  attendance  was  61*87,  or  about  60  per  cent.  7,872  children 
qualified  by  attendance  for  examination  for  results,  leaving  2,360  who 
failed  to  qualify  by  attendance  for  examination.  It  should  be  noted 


that  many  of  those  who  failed  to  qualify  for  examination  were  infants 
who  had  been  only  some  months  attending  school,  as  well  as  some 
children  who  migrated  from  one  school  to  another  but  who  did  uofc 


make  100  attendances  in  either  school. 


iri.-hEdura-  The  introduction  of  free  education  in  1892  does  not  appear  to  have 
lai J>Act*  kad  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  general  attendance  of  pupils.  The 
abolition  of  school . fees  did  not  tend  to  promote  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  inasmuch  as  no  pupil,  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  school 
fees,  was,  before  1892  excluded  from  school.  Up  to  1892,  on  the  other 
hand,  teachers  used  the  power  they  had  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
school  fees  as  a leverage  for  inducing  or  compelling  children  to  attend 
more  regularly  than  what  they  might  otherwise  do,  and  to  qualify  for 
results  examination. 

Teachers  now  complain  that  they  have  lost  this  power,  and  some’ 
allege  that  the  result  is  that  children  attend  more  irregularly,  and  that 
some  who  qualify  by  attendance  for  examination  do  not  attend  the- 
examination.  I am  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  cases  of  irregular 
attendance  and  of  absence  from  examination,  rendered  uncontrollable 
owing  to  the  abolition  of  school  fees,  are  liable  to  be  exaggerated;  and 
on  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  stated  that,  though  free  education  has  riot 
tended  to  promote  regularity  of  attendance,  it  has  not  affected  it 
adversely  to  any  material  extent. 

Excessive  A good  deal  of  time — probably  an  hour  for  each  results  examination 
— has  to  be  spent  in  checking  accounts,  returns,  averages,  <fcc. 
checking  Generally  speaking  the  accounts  are  found  to  bo  correct,  but  errors  are 

fcchool  not  uncommon.  These  errors  are  usually,  though  not  in  all  cases,  the 

accounts,  result  of  inadvertence  or  of  some  misunderstanding  as  to  what  is 
required.  The  checking  of  accounts  and  the  correction  of  such  errors 
consume  an  undue  amount  of  an  Inspector’s  time  and  energy,  andthat, 
too,  when  he  may  not  have  much  of  either  to  spare — namely,  after  com- 
pleting a results  examination.  Every  teacher,  by  using  ordinary  pre- 
cautions, can  keep  accounts  and  calculate  averages  correctly.  Where 
there  is  danger  of  ambiguity  or  misapprehension  as  to  how  any  average 
or  return  is  to  be  made  out,  such  information  should  be  given  in  an 
official  circular,  which  teachers  should  preserve,  as  would  place  beyond 
all  doubt  what  precisely  is  required.  Having  duly  notified  teachers  as 
to  what  is  wanted,  absolute  accuracy  in  calculation  should  be  insisted  on. 
Class! fica«  The  general  classification  of  the  pupils  of  the  district  is  high,  j 

pupils.  Hough ly  speaking,  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  of  those  examined  are 

m fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes.  Pupils  seldom  leave  school  before  , 
they  reach  second  stage  of  fifth  class.  Promotion  from  class  to  class,  j 
with  one  exception,  is  a matter  of  regular  annual  occurrence.  The 
exception  referred  to  is  in  the  case  of  infants.  There  is  something  : 
anomalous  in  the  rules  governing  their  classification.  According  to  the 
regulations,  if  a seven-year-old  child,  knowing  nothing,  enter  school 
some  months  before  tlie  results  examination,  and  makes  100  attendances 
before  the  end  of  the  results  year,  that  child,  in  order  to  earn  results 
tees,  must  be  enrolled  and  examined  in  first  class.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  for  a child  entering  school  at  three  years  of  age  to-be  ] 
examined  and  to  earn  results  fees  six  times  as  an  infant,  though  lie  may 
have  made  during  all  these  years  over  1,000  attendances.  Within  the  ; 
past  year  I have  been  obliged  to  refer  in  my  reports  to  cases  wheffii 
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infants  upwards  of  seven  and  eight  years  old  hacl  spent  more  than  four  Reports  on 
years  in  infant  class,  having  made  during  that  time  hundreds 
attendances.  These  chronic  infants,  instead  of  benefiting  by  going  to  — 
school,  appear  in  some  cases  to  have  become  stupid.  No  child  who  has  ^ianc. 
been  examined  as  an  infant  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  should  be 
ao-uin  examined  as  an  infant  after  he  passes  seven  years  of  age.  inspector. 

I shall  now  refer  briefly  to  the  proficiency  in  the  ordinary  school  Boyle. 

subjects.  ...  . " — 

Heading. — The  proficiency  in  this  subject,  though  an  improvement  is  Reading, 
discernible,  is  still  not  what  it  should  be.  As  the  teaching  in  school  is 
now-a-days  supplemented  by  a good  deal  of  reading  outside  school,  one 
would  expect  that  the  improvement  should  be  greater.  The  reading 
lesson  is  frequently  carried  on  at  the  same  time  that  the  teacher  is 
engaged  in  superintending  the  working  of  some  other  classes,  with  the 
result  that  children  are.  allowed  to  read  on  as  they  please.  When  one 
child  has  read  for  some  time  the  next  then  goes  on,  and  in  the  process 
easy  words  are  miscalled,  difficult  words  mispronounced,  and  pauses 
ignored.  A quiet  hour  or  half  hour  devoted  weekly  before  or  after  the 
regular  school  hours  to  teaching  this  subject  to  a whole  division  of  the 
school  would  repay  teachers. 

Explanation  of  subject  matter  is  backward  in  most  schools.  The  Rxplana- 
cxplanations  given  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in  fifth  book  and  at  the  llou* 
end  of  sixth  book  are  of  some  assistance  but  they  are  insufficient.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  teach  explanation  properly,  and  to  make  the  matter 
interesting  to  the  children,  special  preparation  beforehand  is  needed 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  preparation  is  very  frequently  not 
made.  All  subheads  in  reading  had  better  be  abolished  as  such,  and 
all  included  in  reading.  This  arrangement  would  ensure  due  attention 
to  each  part. 

Writing. — Imitation  of  the  engraved  head-lines  is  fairly  well  taught  Writing, 
in  all  classes.  The  progress  in  letter-writing  is  however  not  so 
satisfactory.  Though  there  is  perhaps  some  slight  improvement  in 
the  letters  written  by  fifth  and  sixth  class  pupils,  yet  gross  errors  in 
spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation,  are  not  uncommon.  Some 
cases  occur  in  which  pupils  do  not  put  what  they  write  into  proper 
letter  form.  In  a few  of  the  good  schools  first  class  pupils  write 
sometimes  on  slate  and  sometimes  on  paper,  and  I find  that  after  a 
few  months  they  can  produce  on  paper  a good  imitation  of  the  head  line. 

Arithmetic. — More  time  is  spent  in  learning  this  subject  than  in  Arithmetic, 
learning  any  other  school  subject.  Teachers,  for  what  reason  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  consider  that  a failure  in  arithmetic . reflects  more 
injuriously  on  the  school  than  a failure  in  either  reading  or  writing. 

For  some  time  past  I have  endeavoured  to  get  the  senior  pupils  to 
work  desk  arithmetic  on  paper,  using  their  ordinary  text  books,  and 
working  every  question  whether  easy  or  difficult  as  they  go.  along. 

This  has  been  more  or  less  tried  in  several  schools.  The  pupils  note 
the  questions  they  fail  to  do  and  at  a draft  lesson  afterwards  these 
questions  are  explained  to  the  whole  class.  _ . 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  successful  teaching  of  arithmetic 
is  the  indiscriminate  use  that  is  made  of  test  cards  ; this  has  done  more 
to  hinder  progress  than  any  other  cause.  Teachers  find  these  cards  a 
convenient  way  of  giving  a boy  a home  exercise  or  of  finding  him 
employment  in  the  desk,  but  they  never  seem  to  consider  that  as  a 
means  of  instruction  they  are  all  but  useless.  If  reserved  for  tho 
purpose  after  which  they  are  named,  i.e .,  as  tests,  these  cards  may 
occasionally  be  found  useful,  but,  as  a rule,  the  less  they  are  used  the 
better.  The  theoretical  part  of  arithmetic,  including  the  reasons  of 
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Spelling, 
Grammar, 
and 


a fair  amount  of 


.Agricul- 

lute 


little  taught.  Mental  arithmetic  now  receives 
attention  in  several  schools. 

Spelling  is  fairly  well  taught.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  fifth 
and  sixth  class  children  frequently  misspell  ordinary  simple  words  in 
their  letters, _ while  they  are  able  to  write  out  with  fairly  correct  spelling 
a difficult  piece  dictated  from  their  lesson  books.  Grammar  receives 
a fair  amount  of  attention.  The  proficency  in  Geography  is  varied  • in 
some  schools  children  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  portion 
of  their  text-book,  and  exhibit  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  map,  while 
<-“grap  y.  jn  ^her  schools  the  knowledge  shown  is  meagre.  The  geography 
lesson  might  be  made  very  interesting  ; it  however,  too  frequently 
happens  that  it  consists  of  repetition  of  lists  of  names  with  a little 
pointing  out  on  the  map.  Children  are  seldom  told  anything  descriptive 
of  the  places  mentioned,  excepting  the  scanty  particulars  given  in  their 
text-books. 

Agriculture. — A good  deal  of  time  is  now  spent  at  agriculture 
with  the  result  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  text-book  is  feirly  well 
known.  Tile  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  theoretical  excepting  in  so 
far  as  the  teacher  illustrates  the  subject  by  reference  to  farming 
operations  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school.  There  is 
scarcely  a doubt  but  that  the  theoretical  knowledge  acquired  is  found 
serviceable  afterwards. 

Many  persons  seem  to  find  fault  with  agriculture  as  taught  at 
present  on  the  grounds  that  the  instruction  given  is  not  largely  practical.' 
It  would  of  course  be  better  if  the  instruction  were  more  practical,  but 
from  the  facilities  afforded  to  most  teachers  for  teaching  agriculture, 
v*z  :~ya  text-book,  a school-room  and  half  au  hour  per  day,  only  little 
ptactical  instruction  is  to  be  expected.  Fourth  class  pupils  are  rather 
young  to  profit  by  a book-knowledge  of  agriculture.  Pupils’  knowledge 
of  the  subject  would,  I believe,  bo  promoted  by  dropping  the  teaebin® 
of  it  in  fourth  class,  and  by  making  the  Practical  Farming  the  reading 
book  lor  one  of  tlie  stages  of  fifth  class. 

There  are  five  cottage  gardens  now  recognised  in  tho  district.  Three 
of  these  were  recently  taken  into  connection  with  the  Board,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  will  be  further  increased.  It  is  a mistake,' 
however,  to  imagine  that  the  instruction  given  in  connection  with  these 
gardens  is  practical ; it  is  something  intermediate  between  theoretical 
and  practical  I would  call  it  ocular.  The  boyH  do  not  work  in  the‘ 
gulden ; they  go  out  now  and  again  when  something  is  being  done  bv  a 
workman  there,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  after  the  work  has  been  done;  they 
see  the  man  at  work  or  are  told  how  the  work  1ms  been  done,  they 
may  occasionally  do  a little  weeding,  and  there  their  practical  instruction 
ends.  Practical  instruction  is  rarely  given  on  the  management  6f 
poultry  and  swine  The  time  usually  selected  for  practical  instruction— 
namely,  play  half  hour  or  three  hours  on  Saturday— is  unsuitable.  Boys 
do  not  like  to  go  and  do  not  regularly  go  to  the  garden  during  play  hour, 
ailm,* ie^  W1  110 ^ a*tend  for  the  purpose  on  Saturdays. 

The  new  programme  on  cottage  gardening  just  issued  is  practical  if’ 
practieaily  carried  out.  In  order  that  it  may  be  practically  carried  out, 
a definite  and  apparently  stringent,  but  really  necessary,  code  of  instruct: 
turns  should  be  issued.  The  time  for  practical  work  in  the  garden  h»f 
be  limited  to  the  period  between  1st  March  and  31st  October  ; if,  how- 
eJ®F>  PuPlIs  r.ec.eive  practical  instruction  during  winter  credit  should*# 
given  for  such  instruction.  During  the  summer  period  three  practical 
ldssons  per  week,  each  at  least  half  an  hour  long,  should  be  given.  I fy 
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lesson  should  be  given  during  play.  Each  pupil  during  the  time  for  Reports  on 
practical  instruction  should  engage  in  actual  work,  and  should  prepare  EducSlon°f 
notes  of  the  work  done  each  da}'.  These  notes  should  be  signed  by  the  — - ' ' 

pupil  and  initialled  by  the  teacher  at  the  termination  of  each  practical  ^ 

lesson.  • No  fees  should  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  pupil  who  has  not  B.A., . 
attended  at  least  thirty  of  these  lessons.  One-half  of  the  pupils  should  iwpector. 
have  spades,  and  there  should  be  supplies  of  hoes,  rakes,  &c.,  to  acconi-  Boyle.  1 
modate  the  other  half.  — - 

These  conditions  would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  some  pupils  who 
are  now  presented  for  examination  in  practical  cottage  gardening  mainly 
on  the  strength  of  their  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  they 
would  give  reasonable  security  that  the  instruction  imparted  to  those 
presented  would  be  practical. 

Needlework  is  taught  with  fair  success.  I fear,  however,  that  the  Needle- 
time given  to  instruction,  in  some  of  the  other  school  subjects  is work* 
frequently  extended  into  portion  of  the  hour  set  apart  on  time-table  for 
needlework.  It  is  not  unusual,  also,  during  time  for  needlework  to  find 
several  girls  unemployed,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  they  have  no 
materials  for  work.  Earning  and  cutting-out  are,  in  general,  the  parts 
in  which  girls  are  most  backward.  In  a few  schools  first  class  children 
are  taught  to  hem. 

The  alternative  industrial  course  is  not  generally  attempted  and  Alternative 
does  not  appear  to  be  popular.  During  the  year  just  ended  it  was  taken 
up  in  only  fifteen  schools.  In  four  of  these  the  proficiency  shown  was  trial 
very  good,  while  in  the  remaining  eleven  it  was  only  middling,  and  such  Scheme  for 
as  should  nearly  be  covered  by  the  ordinary  needlework  course.  The 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  alternative  course  is  the  diffi-  Class, 
culty  experienced  in  procuring  the  necessary  work  material. 

Extra  and  Optional  Subjects.— The  following  have  been  taught  in  one  Extras, 
or  more  schools  during  the  year : — Book-keeping,  drawing,  algebra, 
geometry  and  mensuration,  music,  sewing  machine  and  dressmaking, 
girls’  reading  book  and  domestic  economy,  hygiene,  cookery,  and 
kindergarten.  The  teaching  of  any  of  these  subjects  has  not  been 
general ; where  attempted,  however,  they  have  been  taught,  with  fair 
success.  Drawing  was  attempted  in  six  schools,  hut  it  was  well  taught 
only  in  two  of  these  schools. 

Kindergarten  is  taught  with  moderate  success  in  three  schools. 

Cookery  is  taught  in  only  one  school.  Instruction  in  this  subject 
might,  I believe,  with  much  advantage  to  pupils  be  spread  over  three 
examinations. 

Irish. — This  subject  is  not  taught  iu  the  district.  As,  however,  I Ipst. 
have  had  before  me  for  a number  of  years  the  papers  of  pupils  examined 
in  the  subject  all  over  tlie  country,  it  may  be  advisable  for  me  to  offer,  ing  instruu- 
’ a few  remarks  here  in  the  teaching  of  it.  t tlon  licrum- 

When  Irish  was  first  admitted  a National  school  subject,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago,  the  course  of  instruction  ill  it  was  drawn  up  on  tlie 
lines  of  the  courses  of  instruction  prescribed  for  the  foreign  and  classic 
languages  French,  Latin,  and  Greek.  It  was  perhaps  not  unwise  at 
the  time  to  adopt,  tentatively,  for  Irish,  a programme  corresponding  to 
the  programmes  laid  down  for  these-languages,  Much  harm  could  not 
ia  any  case  be  done,  as  few  at  the  time  learned  Irish.  I feel  satisfied 
that  this  course  of  instruction  is  not  now  suitable.  It  was  drawn  up 
to  suit  foreign  or  dead  languages,  and  Irish,  where  taught,  is  still  living 
and  spoken. 

During  the  year  1896,  1,292  pupils,  distributed  amongst  74  schools, 
were  examined.  In  the  localities  where  69  of  these  7 4 schools  are 
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Reports  on  situated  Irish  is  still  commonly  spoken ; in  the  remaining  5 cases  Irish' 
E°uoation°£  would  1 >e  understood  and  spoken  probably  only  by  old  people. 

— - ’ Under  the  present  arrangement  all  parts  of  the  subject,  reading 
Ltiime.  writing,  translations  to  English  and  to  Irish,  grammar,  geography, 
mh'rict  ale  ad  ioined  toget^el-  ^ oue>  and  a full  fee  01  no  fee  is  P“id,  according 
inspector,  as  the  pupil  shows  a tolerable  knowledge  or  a poor  knowledge  of  the 
Boyle.  whole.  The  result  is  that  a pupil  frequently  passes  and  earns  a full, 
— fee  though  he  may  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  portions  of  the  comae, 
while  on  the  other  hand  a pupil  often  fails,  and  consequently  earns » 
fee , though  he  may  have  shown  fair  acquaintance  with  portions  of  the 
course. 

The  proper  remedy  to  apply  to  this  wrong,  a remedy  that  would 
also  help  materially  to  promote  closer  study  of  Irish,  is  to  treat  it 
as  a spoken  language,  and  to  deal  with  it  in  sections,  as  English  is  now 
dealt  with.  The  course  for  each  year  should  be  broken  up  into  the 
following  parts — Heading , translation  to  English,  translation  to  2ritl 
writing , spelling,  and  for  the  advanced  stages  grammar  and  geography, 
A separate  fee  should  be  paid  for  each  part,  and  a teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  re-present  a pupil  in  the  same  course  a second  year,  and  to 
earn  fees  in  those  portions  of  that  course  in  which  the  pupil  previously 
failed.  Names  of  pupils  to  be  examined  in  Irish,  in  addition  to 
appearing  in  the  ordinary  marking  paper,  could  bo  also  written  out;  on 
a separate  marking  paper  suitably  headed  for  the  different  sectiongin 
the  Irish  course. 

In  order  to  enable  pupils  to  acquire  a moderate  knowledge  of  Irish 
five  or  six  examinations  iu  the  subject  are  necessary. 

The  minimum  school  time  for  secular  instruction  in  National  schools 
is  four  hours  each  day.  It  should  he  open  to  any  teacher  teaching 
Irish  to  give  notice  that  lie  desires  to  have  a minimum  school  day  of 
four  and  a half  or  five  hours  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  teach 
Irish  within  school  hours.  Where  a teacher  elects  the  four  and  a half 
or  five  hours  minimum  school  day,  he  might  be  allowed  to  give  inst» 
tion  in  Irish  for  a half  hour  or  an  hour  daily,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
whatever  period  of  the  school  day  he  may  consider  most  convenient,: 


I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant 


D.  Lehane, 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublin, 
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Mr,  J.  0.  Rogers,  b.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Bailieborough, 

30th  March,  1897. 


Reports’  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 

Mr.J.  G. 
Rogcrs.B.A. 
District 
Inspector. 
Bailie- 
borough. 


Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  general  report  on  the  state  of  National  Education  in 
this  District. 

On  taking  up  the  work  of  inspection  here  in  January,  1893,  I found  Number  of 
153  schools  in  operation.  Although  some  schools  have  been  removed  fchooIs- 
from  the  Board’s  list  during  the  last  four  years,  others  have  taken 
their  places,  and  the  number  of  schools  remains  unchanged.  Of  these 
eighty-five  are  situated  in  Cavan,  forty  in  Monaghan,  and  eighteen 
in  Meath. 

So  far  as  educational  work  is  concerned,  the  District  may  be  broadly  Thc  District 
divided  into  two  portions  : the  first  comprising  the  schools  in  Cavan 
and  Meath,  and  the  second  those  situated  in  Monaghan.  In  character 
of  buildings,  quality  and  extent  of  instruction,  and  in  the  system  of 
grouping  the  pupils,  there  is  a marked  distinction  between  the  divisions. 

In  the  former  the  schools  are  usually  small,  partly  on  account  of 
their  proximity,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  managers 
in  creating  separate  schools  for  the  male  and  female  pupils,  whenever 
such  a course  was  practicable.  There  are  consequently  but  few 
assistants  in  this  part  of  the  District,  and,  as  the  duty  of  teaching  the 
whole  school  curriculum,  in  a divided  school,  devolves  on  each  teacher, 
a great  deal  of  energy  is  necessarily  dissipated,  and  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  is  not  as  good  as  in  schools  taught  by  a principal  and 
assistant. 

The  number  and  proximity  of  the  schools  is,  in  great  part,  due  to  Distribution 
the  marching  of  parishes  and  dioceses,  and  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
missioners  to  provide  suitable  religious  instruction  in  every  part  of 
the  District.  This  proximity,  and  the  want  of  an  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  teachers,  militates  very  considerably  against  successful 
education.  In  these  localities  a competition  for  pupils  exists  among  the 
teachers,  especially  where  the  average  of  the  schools  approaches  the 
minimum  limit  for  the  payment  of  class  salary.  This  competition  is 
well  understood  by  the  pupils  and  their  parents,  who  are  not  slow-  to 
make  capital  out  of  it,  and  very  frequently  it  becomes  difficult  for  a 
teacher  to  maintain  a rigid  discipline,  or  refuse  to  promote  from  class  to 
class,  pupils  who  are  unworthy  of  such  advancement.  The  refusal 
generally  entails  the  transfer  of  the  pupil  to  a neighbouring  school 
where  he  is  welcomed  and  given  the  promotion  he  seeks.  In  these 
schools  I have,  not  unfrequently,  found  pupils  in  fifth  class  who  were 
unable  to  pass  the  standard  of  third. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  lies  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers, 
and  I have  repeatedly  urged  them  to  take  action. 

The  unsuitable  character  of  the  school  premises  and  furniture  has  ScLgoI 
been  a considerable  impediment  to  educational  progress  in  this  portion  ^misCS 
of  the  District ; and,  though  over  twenty  unsuitable  structures  have  furniture, 
been,  or  are  being  replaced  by  vested  schools,  about  twelve  more 
require  to  be  superseded.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  managers  to 
have  most  of  these  schools  rebuilt.  The  effects  however  of  the  old 
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of  filings  have  not  passed  away ; there  is  the  inclination  to  w 
Education.  rci  ideas  respecting  cleanlinessj  order,  and  decency,  which  wfw 
Ur.Tc.  af  ooiated  with  tlle  clay-floored,  uncoiled,  building  of  former  years t 
'Rogcrs,BjL.%  the  new  structure ; and  surprise  is  frequently  shown  when  T u 
Inspector,  that  the  floor  ought  to  be  washed,  or  the  walls  dusted,  or  thossS 
Bailie-  requisites  kept  in  a more  orderly  manner  than  is  the  custom  Tl,. 
borough.  ■ surroundings  of  teachers  and  children  are  altered,  but  their  ideals  J 
standards  of  cleanliness  are  unchanged,  and  remain,  in  too  man, 
instances,  those  of  the  clay-floored  cabins  in  which  they  dwell  mi 
things  are  undoubtedly  being  slowly  altered.  New  and  trained  Weta 
are  setting  up  new  standards,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  oak 
with  a new  race  of  teachers  that  any  radical  improvements  cand» 

uXpGvDcUo 

In  the  County  Monaghan  portion  of  the  District  a much  nm» 
favourable  state  of  things  exists.  The  schools  were,  as  a rule  bS 
by  the  large  landowners,  and  were  so  placed  that,  while  ademil 
school  accommodation  was  provided,  the  schoolhouses  were  not  nlaJ 
unnecessarily  close.  The  average  attendance  usually  admits  of  tit 
employment  of  one,  sometimes  of  two  assistants  The  mate  2 
female  pupils  are  accommodated  in  the  same  schoolrooms;  and® 
satisfied  are  the  clerical  managers  with  this  arrangement  that  tiw 
have,  on  several  occasions,  declined  to  build  separate  schools  for  the 
different  sexes,  when  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  occurred. 

tJnoffe-Se  sol\oola  „the  3er™e  of  a better  class  of  teacher  is  obteii# 
the  efficiency  is  of  a higher  order;  and  the  quality  and  extents 

the  DteWct!mParted  13  bStter  tlmn  tlmt  fiiv0n  in  the  °llvm 

Manager.,  The  managers  also,  particularly  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  M 

tkiH nt"  th68’  Seem  t0ftake  a gl'eater  intereat  and  P™3e  “ thS schools; 
Visiting  them  more  frequently,  and  seeking  to  encourage  in  bott 

teachers  and  pupils  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order  ; and  in  one  mm 

ine7n°Gra^1m1nmPrTrStyle  E?ding’  and  Inoro  intelligent  answer' 
mfnagen  aIld  Geography>  boar  witno3s  to  the  exertions  of  the 

Roman*1 Catlmlic^l  Distri0t  ^ mana8ers'  as  a rule,  especially  the 
viZZ  tL  clergymen,  take  a warm  interest  in  their  schodb, 

attendance6111  WMh^tlm^xceptio^^^thSe^visS^&i^schods^^ 
— and no interesfc ia teken in  th0 <*«* 

of  men  Cannot  he  Si  thoUgb  a shrewd  “<1  respectable  body 

or  men,  cannot  be  said  to  be  literary  in  their  tastes  or  habits  Their 

C°^ed.t0 1th®  d?ly’  freTu6n%  to  weekly  m2 

ignorance  of  curre  t + r*  ourrial ; and  I am  often  surprised  at  their 
ignorance  of  cui  rent  topics  or  modern  social  questions 

JS’fe  °n  1rfi0nal  questi0ns’  •»  “rely  read,4|: 
TUs  is  gimtlv  to  he  ^ ? {0rJem  they  had  n°t  re*d  a book. 

andsvsCatfcte  d reFettelI>  for  the  stimulus  derived  from  careful 
? aS  “”y*o  successful  teaching  in  primary 
from  the  farmin^^T^*^  eduoation.  The  teachers  are,  as  aiiilei: 
with,  it  and  in’  if  f h ’ ^ S^mf a^es  anc*  prejudices  are  connected 

MSMiatio^wiHr  1V«^  ultimately  hope  to  return.  Their  constant 
other  tend  to  wpauLtht,a3Sfaild  1t.beu'  00rnParatlve  isolation  from  each 
of  them  as  can  find  on  t Eterary  pursuits ; and  every  year  such 
tliem  as  can  find  opportunities  are  turning  their  attention  more  W";  : 


each  era. 
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more  to  farming  as  an  employment  additional  to  tliat  of  school  keeping.  Reports  on 
This  tendency,  'where  it  exists,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  evil  that  should  Education^ 
he  carefully  considered.  — . 

The  farmer,  as  might  be  expected,  is  essentially  a bad  teacher.  Roacr*iB.A.% 
His  energies,  w hich  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  the  arduous  duties  of  inspector. 
teaching,  are  dissipated,  and  his  interests  are  divided.  He  frequently  Bailie- 
does  not  come  to  his  school  in  the  full  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  but  borough, 
with  wearied  limbs  and  a mind  occupied  with  the  worries  of  a farm. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  every  moment  spent  in  the  school  is 
regarded  as  lost  time.  The  teaching  of  extras  is  gradually  abandoned 
and  even  the  monitor  disappears  from  the  school ; the  time  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  devote  to  his  instruction  being  grudged.  No 
schools  are  more  unintelligently  instructed  than  those  taught  by  farming 
teachers  ; and,  in  addition  to  inefficiency  in  school,  there  is  the  loss  of 
prestige,  and  sometimes  a certain  amount  of  friction  with  the  parents 
of  the  pupils,  the  result  of  farming  speculations. 

The  personnel  of  the  teaching  staff  has  changed  considerably  during  Personnel 
the  last  four  years.  Death  and  compulsory  retirement  consequent  on  of 
age  or  inefficiency  have  removed  many  of  the  old  teachers ; and,  in  the  gjff. 
main,  the  Managers’  selection  of  them  successors  has  been  judicious. 

The  services  of  classed  and  trained  teachers  have  been  obtained,  and, 
on  the  whole,  much  better  work  is  being  done.  There  is  a willingness 
on  their  part,  if  not  an  anxiety,  to  receive  suggestions  and  attempt 
new  methods  of  instruction.  There  is  also  an  increasing  inclination  to 
make  their  school-rooms  and  school  gardens  neat  and  attractive,  and 
many  are  recognising  the  important  influence  a neat  and  tastefully- 
arranged  school  has  on  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils. 

The  bleak  and  exposed  position  of  the  schools  and  the  inability  of  the 
teacher  to  reside  in  their  vicinity  prevent  the  school  grounds  from  being 
tastefully  cultivated  in  many  cases. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  little  preparation  for  the  yery  littlo 
work  of  teaching  done  outside  the  school-room.  On  the  occasion  of  my  attemi°n 
incidental  visits  I can  see  but  few  traces  of  it,  and  an  examination  of  ^lool-room 
the  school  and  home  exercise  books  shows  that  the  sentences  given  in 
both  Dictation  and  Parsing  are  selected  haphazard,  and  are  almost 
worthless  as  educational  instruments. 

With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept  I have  few  School 
complaints  to  make.  The  attendance  of  the  pupils  is,  I believe,  being  accounts, 
faithfully  recorded,  and  the  returns  made  by  the  teachers  are  accurate 
and  reliable.  Instances  of  dishonest  practices  are  few,  and  those  which 
have  lately  come  under  my  notice  were  trivial. 

The  character  of  the  school  buildings  is  steadily  improving.  In  addi-  School 
tion  to  the  twenty  vested  schools  recently  built,  three  large  class-rooms  bu:ldinS8* 
have  been  added  to  existing  structures,  two  teachers’  residences  have 
been  erected,  several  schools  have  been  refloored  and  extensively  re- 
paired, new  and  suitable  desks  have  been  provided,  and,  in  almost 
every  instance  where  it  is  practicable,  out-offices  have  been  constructed. 

At  present  there  are  about  twelve  houses  ill  adapted  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. 

This  district  is  practically  unaffected  by  the  Education  Act  of  1892.  Education 
As  the  education  was  virtually  free  for  some  time  before  the  passing  of  Act  of  1W2 
the  Act,  there  was  no  added  incentive  to  send  pupils  to  school,  the 
attendance  consequently  remains- unaltered.  In  the  towns  of  Cootehill 
and  Carrickmacross  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  were  in  force, 
and,  immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  School  Committee,  the  •* 
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Reports  on  attendance  for  a time  became  more  regular ; but,  as  no  legal  action 
Education?*  was  taken  against  defaulters,  the  visits  of  the  attendance  officer  soon 
— ceased  to  have  much  effect. 

Mr.J,  0. 

DUrt'F'A"  exam™'n§  ’n  detail  the  proficiency  acquired  in  the  various 

Inspector,  branches  of  the  Commissioners’  programme,  I find  that  Reading  is  the 
Bailie-  subject  which  is  taught  with  least  success.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be 

borough.  regretted,  as  intelligent  reading  lies  at  the  foundation  of  self-culture  in 
Proficiency,  later  years.  In  style  it  is  too  rapid  and  mechanical.  An  effort  is 
Reading,  made  to  acquire  fluency  and  verbal  accuracy,  but  little  attempt  is  made 
to  gain  either  distinct  enunciation  or  emphasis,  and  a stranger  is  rarely 
able  to  understand  the  pupils  as  they  read.  In  addition  to  these  faults 
the  reading  is  most  unintelligent,  and  in  only  a rare  instance  does  the 
pupil  understand  the  meaning  of  his  lesson  or  of  the  poetry  he  com- 
mits to  memory.  The  more  difficult  words  are  sometimes  known,  but 
the  general  meaning  of  the  phrases  and  sentences  is  not  understood  • 
and,  even  in  Sixth  Class,  if  the  pupils  derive  any  precise  ideas  from  the 
books,  these  ideas  are  generally  such  as  are  not  conveyed  by  the 
text.  The  fluency  acquired  is,  in  many  cases,  most  illusory,  and  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  Lesson  Books.  On  several  occasions  where  I 
found  the  reading  above  the  average  I substituted  for  the  Lesson  Books 
a passage  with  which  the  pupils  were  not  conversant,  with  very  dis- 
appointing results.  I attribute  a good  deal  of  the  poor  and  faulty 
style  of  reading  to  the  inability  of  the  teachers  to  read  well.  'When 
examining  for  Results  I invariably  request  the  teacher  to  read  at 
least  one  passage  as  a Dictation  exercise  to  the  pupils,  and  I rarely  imd 
that  the  teacher  is  a good  reader.  The  payment  of  fees  in  Reading 
for  ease,  fluency,  and  accuracy,  rather  than  for  intelligence,  has  caused 
the  teachers  to  neglect  the  explanation  of  the  lessons. 

Writing.  The  penmanship  is,  on  the  whole,  very  creditable,  and,  even  in 
schools  in  which  the  desk  accommodation  is  not  very  satisfactory,  the 
proficiency  attained  is  at  times  surprising.  The  skill  in  Letterwritmg 
is  also  very  fair,  and  is  improving  annually. 

Spelling.  . The  Commissioners’  Programme  in  Spelling  is  very  fairly  taught,  hut 
it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  pupils  in  the  National  Schools  are 
able  to  spell.  They  are  usually  able  to  write  with  creditable  accuracy 
a passage  from  their  Lesson  Book  ; but  I find  that  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  spelling  of  very  few  words  not  contained  in  them.  Of  this 
act . the  letters  afford  ample  proof,  and  when  examining  candidate 
monitors  from  passages  not  taken  from  the  Lesson  Books  I am  sur- 
prised  at  the  mistakes  made. 

Arithmetic,  The  instruction  given  in  Arithmetic  to  the  first,  Becond,  and  third 
classes  is  very  fair,  but  in  the  senior  division  of  the  schools  the  sub- 
lect  cannot  be  said  to  be  intelligently  taught.  Very  little  attempt  is 
made  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  theory  and  develop  the  reasoning 
taculty.  \V  hen  an  exereise  comes  directly  under  a special  rule,  even 
it  the  difficulty  in  calculation  be  considerable,  it  is,  in  general,  oor- 
rectly  worked  ; but  the  question  which  requires  independence  of 
thought  or  the  application  or  combination  of  two  rules  is  almost  in- 
variably missed. 

le«t  Cards.  The  inordinate  use  of  test  cards  is  doing  very  considerable  harm. 

Where  they  are  largely  employed  I find  that  the  pupils  have  no 
broad  and  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject ; while  in  those  schools  in' 
which  the  proficiency  is  highest,  the  cards  are  not  used  until  immo- 
aiateiy  before  the  Results  Examination. 

calculation.  Tei7  attention  is  given  to  mental  calculation. 
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Grammar  is . being  very  successfully  taught  to  third  and  fourth  Keports  on 
classes,  and  many  of  the  teachers  are  using  it  in  these  classes  as  a E|u^y°,,of 
valuable  exercise  in  reasoning.  In  the  senior  classes  the  character  of  — 
the  instruction  is  not  at  all  so  satisfactory.  The  text  books  are  not 
known,  and  though  I invariably  select  the  passage  to  be  parsed  from  District 
the  Lesson  Book  used  in  the  class,  I find  that  the  requirements  of  the  I™?‘ctor' 
programme  are  not  complied  with.  This,  however,  is  only  to  be  i,0rmgh. 
expected,  for  when  the  pupils  are  not  taught  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  — 
the  sentences  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  parse  them  syntacti-  Grammar- 
cally. 

• The  proficiency  in  Geography  is  very  fair.  Not  only  are  the  text  Geography, 
books  known,  but,  in  all  classes  except  sixth,  they  are  taught  in  con- 
junction with  the  maps,  of  which  there  is  an  adequate  supply  in  the 
schools. 

The  extent  and  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  needlework  are  Noodle- 
very  creditable,  and  there  is  a marked  improvement  in  both  darning  wk' 
and  cutting  out.  The  specimen  garments  exhibited  are  generally  care- 
fully executed.  I am  informed  that  there  is  an  increasing  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  provide  materials  for  learning  needle- 
work. 

The  Industrial]  Scheme  for  sixth  class  giris  is  not  extensively  in 
operation.  Its  success,  in  my  opinion,  depends  altogether  on  the  K eme’ 
character  and  qualifications  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  where  the  scheme  is  skilfully  and  intelligently  taught  it  is 
most  popular  among  the  female  pupils.  Dressmaking,  the  making  of 
fine  underclothing,  knitting  and  crocheting  are  the  most  popular 
branches ; hut  lace  work  and  Mountmellick  work  are^  also  taken  up  in 
some  schools.  The  industrial  portion  of  the  scheme  is,  as  a rule,  care- 
fully taught,  but  the  text  books  on  industrial  subjects  are  not  intelli- 
gently known.  , 

The  Carrickmacross  Lace  School  is  the  only  industrial  department  ma™0cs3' 
in  the  district.  For  some  years,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  school  Lace 
had  not  been  successfully  conducted,  but  it  has  recently  been  placed  on  School, 
a new  basis,  and  is  at  present  doing  a considerable  amount  of  useful 
work,  A new  teacher  has  been  appointed,  who  is  not  only  a very 
skilful  lace  worker,  but  has  been  trained  in  design  in  the  Art  School 
in  Dublin,  There  are  about  100  pupils  on  the  rolls,  who  are  divided 
into  three  classes  of  workers.  The  first  class  comprises  those  pupils 
who  attend  the  ordinary  National  School,  and  receive  an  hours  instruc- 
tion in  laoework  daily.  The  second  class  includes  those  who  receive  no 
literary  instruction,  but  who  come  regularly  to  a lace  class  for  an  hour 
per  day.  In  the  third  class  are  placed  those  pupils  who  have  become 
sufficiently  proficient  in  lacemaking  to  work  in  their  own  homes,  but 
who  occasionally  need  assistance  from  the  Industrial  Teacher. 

The  school  is  being  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  Industries 
Association,  which  furnishes  suitable  materials,  provides  new  designs, 
and  buys,  at  a valuation,  all  the  laoework  done  m the  school  that 
reaches  a certain  standard  of  excellence.  It  is  expected  that,  under 
the  new  arrangements,  the  school  -will  be  the  means  of  tostermg  and 
spreading  this  important  industry. 

The  teaching  of  Agriculture  is  annually  receiving  more  attention,  Agncul- 
partly  on  account  of  the  large  fee  paid  for  it  and  partly  on  account  of  <“»• 
the  special  attention  which  has  been  recently  directed  to  it  by  the 
circulars  of  the  Commissioners,  The  subject  is  very  unmtelligently 
taught, 
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• This  want  of  intelligence  arises  from  various  causes.  ' The  chiefs 
the  want  of  any  practical  instruction  in  the  subject.  The  pupils  are 
unacquainted  with  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  crops  mentioned  in 
^ the  text  book,  especially  in  that  portion  of  the  programme  which  treats 
of  Cottage  Gardening,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 
efficiently  instruct  pupils  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  about  whose 
appearance  and  habits  of  growth  they  can  form  no  conception. 

Another  cause  which  militates  against  successful  teaching  is  the  eon- 
t radiation  between  the  theory  of  the  text  book  and  the  practice  followed 
in  the  locality. 

A third  cause  of  the  want  of  intelligence  in  the  answering  arises  ! 
from  the  method  of  imparting  instruction.  In  many  schools  the 
“ Catechism  of  Agriculture  ” is  used.  In  this  work  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Commissioners’  text  book  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  The  pupils  commit  these  to  memory  without  thinking  that 
they  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
when  these  questions  are  slightly  modified,  they  are  unable  to  recognise 
them.  I find  that  some  teachers  have  arranged  the  text  book  in  a 
similar  way,  with  precisely  similar  results. 

The  portion  of  the  programme  which  deals  with  Live  Stock  and 
Dairy  Management  is  fairly  taught ; hut  very  little  practical  benefit  is 
derived  from  the  instruction.  The  pupils  learn  correct  methods  in 
school, _ but  when  they  leave  school  they  conduct  their  farming 
operations  as  their  forefathers  have  done  for  generations. 

Extra  subjects  are  not  very  extensively  taught.  Algebra  and 
Geometry  are  the  most  popular ; hut  pupils  are  sometimes  presented  in 
Book-keeping,  Drawing,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Physical 
Geography,  Sewing-machine,  Domestic  Economy,  Management  of 
Poultry.  Algebra  is  successfully  taught  to  the  first  year’s  pupils,  but 
as  insufficient  time  is  devoted  to  it  in  subsequent  years,  the  result  is 
not  satisfactory.  Book-keeping  is  well  taught  to  Junior  and  Senior 
ilfth  Class,  but  m Sixth  Class  the  principles  of  the  art  are  not 
thoroughly  understood,  and  the  pupils  are  frequently  unable  to  balance 
their  books.  In  some  schools  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  subject 
to  berth  Class ; and,  in  these  instances,  I am  of  opinion  that  fees  ought 
to  be  disallowed  for  the  entire  subject,  as  it  is  only  of  practical  utility 
when  taught  in  its  entirety. 

The  teaching  of  Drawing  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  but  less  than  . 
half  the  teachers  who  hold  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  tie 
subject  avail  themselves  of  them. 

,„.rfiCal+M"Siire°uVe8  Kttle  attentic®,  though  several  teachers  hold  . 
certificates  m the  subject. 

■ - 7:  V . ' ■ .vitif-j . 

j 

I am,  Gentlemen,  : 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Kooers,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries  of  National  Education.  , - 
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Dr.  Steede,  District  Inspector. 

Dundalk,  March  30,  1897. 

Gentlemen,  —I  have  the  honour  to  submit  this  General  Report  on 
the  schools  of  this  district  for  the  year  1896  for  the.  information  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

The  area  of  the  district  has  not  been  changed  since  the  date  of  my 
last  general  report  two  years  ago.  It  comprises  nearly  all  of  the  County 
of  Louth,  a portion  of  Meath,  and  small  portions  of  Armagh  and 
Monaghan.  The  principal  town  is  Dundalk,  which  is  rapidly  increas- 
in'' in  size  and  population.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  works,  a 
brewery,  distillery,  and  various  factories  provide  ample  employment  for 
its  inhabitants.  There  are  large  factories  also  in  Drogheda,  and 
fisheries  on  the  coast  at  Baltray,  Clogher  Head,  Annagrassan,  and 
Blackrock.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  schools 
at  present  in  operation : — 


■ Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Steede, 
District 
Inspector , 

Dundalk. 


The 

District. 


Schools  in 
operation. 


Convent, 

Poor  Law  Union, 
Infant,  . 

Male, 

Female,  . 
Mixed,  , 


6 

2 

2 

39 

38 

44 


Total, 


. 131 


Two  of  these  have  been  only  recently  opened  in  Dundalk,  one  a female 
school  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  other  for  boys 
under  ordinary  teachers.  Both  are  held  in  a new  vested  house  built  to 
accommodate  250  boys  and  250  girls. 

Excluding  the.  Convent  and  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  the  remainder  School- 
are  held  in  eighty-five  schoolhouses.  Some  of  these  have  been  recently  0U8es' 
put  in  excellent  order  by  the  managers,  while  others  have  superseded 
old  and  unsatisfactory  buildings. 

A new  schoolhouse  has  been  recently  erected  in  Drogheda  at  a cost  A model 
of  £1,000  by  a lady,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  rooms  are  spacious, 
well  lighted,  and  ventilated  and  heated  on  the  most  approved 
modern  methods.  Corridors  for  caps,  <fcc.,  lavatories,  a spacious  and 
well-keptplayground  with  a concrete  ball  alley  have  been  provided.  . A 
handsome  iron  railing  in  front  on  a low  concrete  wall,  inside  of  which 
is  a plot  for  flowers,  with  walks  edged  by  ornamental  tiles  all  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  with  regard  to  this  model  schoolhouse.  Would 
that  such  houses  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

There  are  still  seven  schoolhouses  utterly  unsuitable  for  their  purpose, 
hut  at  least  two  of  them  will  be  shortly  superseded  by  new  buildings. 

An  adequate  well-kept  playground  is  most  useful  for  the  educational  p]ay. 
needs  of  a school.  About  sixty-nine  schools  are  without  these.  In  gronnds. 
some  cases  the  want  is  severely  felt,  hut  in  general  the . unfrequented 
road  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  recreation  by  the  pupils  of  country 
schools.  Ten  schools  have  no  offices. 

About  one-third  of  the  schools  are  defective  in  sufficient  light  and  Light,  _ 
proper  means  of  ventilation.  This  arises  from  insufficient  windows,  or  ventuaticm, 
windows  placed  too  near  the  floor.  Even  when  proper  means  of  venti-  warmth. 
lation  exist  they  are  frequently  not  used  through  neglect  or  from  fear 
of  draughts,  the  teachers  not  reflecting  that  their  owxi  health  will  suffer, 
even  more  than  that  of  the  pupils  perhaps,  through  this  neglect. 

m2 
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Dr.  Steede, 

District 

Inspector, 

Dundalk. 


School 

furnishing. 


Reportion  The  schools  are  generally  sufficiently  heated  by  fuel  supplied  bv  ft  ■ 
Education^  managers  or  Pupils. 

. ncawn.  finishing  of  a school  seldom  goes  beyond  the  necessary  apparatus 

for  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  programme,  the  sup* 
of  these  in  some  cases  being  inadequate  and  unsuitable.  Desks,  black- 
boards, a book-press,  maps,  a clock,  and  an  easel  are  generally  provided, 
A well-furnished  school  will  not  only  have  these,  but  also  should  have  its 
walls  well  covered  with  useful  and  ornamental  diagrams.  All  ft 
furnishings  of  a schoolroom  should  be  tastefully  and  symmetrically 
arranged  so  as  to  make  the  school  attractive  to  the  pupils.  Thai 
should  be  no  bare  whitewashed  walls  in  a schoolroom.  Everything  j 
besides  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust.  Such  a school  woti 
tend  to  foster  habits  of  observation,  cleanliness  and  order  among  ft 
pupils.  Except  the  schools  conducted  by  Nuns,  I regret  that  there  an 
few  of  this  kind  in  the  district. 

There  are  free  residences  attached  to  twenty-two  schools,  and  con-  j 
nected  with  eight  others  are  residences  built  by  means  of  loans  from 
the  Board  of  Works,  for  which  the  teachers  pay  half  the  interest.  In 
a few  cases  residences  are  attached  to  schools,  for  which  the  teachen 
pay  rent.  Some  teachers  have  still  considerable  distances  to  walk  daily 
to  and  from  their  schools,  in  two'  cases  at  least  nine  statute  miles.  Hi  ! 
must  impair  their  efficiency  to  some  extent,  and  has  probably  hindend 
them  from  passing  the  necessary  examinations  for  promotion  to  a higher 
class  through  fatigue  and  want  of  time.-  Residences  with  garden 
attached  for  principal  teachers  should  be  provided  at  short  distant# 
from  their  schools,  for  which  they  would  pay  a reasonable  rent, 

The  following  is  the  staff  of  teachers  and  paid  monitors  employed  in 
the  ordinary  schools,  excluding  Convent  and  Poor  Law  Union  schools  i- 


Residences. 


Teaching 

staff. 


TEACHERS, 

Principal 

Assistant. 

Male. 

Fomale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Trained. 

Un- 

trained. 

Trained. 

Un- 

trained. 

Trained, 

Un- 

trained. 

Trained. 

TJd- 

trtinri, 

First  Division  of  First 
Class. 

9 

3 

2 

2 

— 

_ 

_ ■ 

Second  Division  of 
First  Class. 

16 

2 

7 

3 

- 

— 

- 

Second  Class,  , , 

19 

10 

17 

12 

12 

0 

U 

i 

Third  Class,  , 

i 

8 

1 

8 

0 

5 

2 

. s, 

Totals,  .... 
Totals  Males  and  Fe- 

43 

23 

27 

25 

12 

6 

13 

" *>’ 

males. 

Totals  Principals  and 

tl 

52 

a 

Assistants,  , 

123 

43 

Total  of  all, 

-j 

Classifi- 

cation 


There  are  also  one  female  junior  literary  assistant,  seven  work' 
mistresses,  and  two  industrial  teachers.  The  staff  of  paid  monitor! 
consists  of  thirty-two  males  and  seventy-three  females. 

The  classification  of  the  principal  teachers  is  higher  than  what  it  vfai 
two  years  ago  there  are  proportionately  more  in  the  Eirst  Class  ** 
fewer  in  the  Third.  . 

• Renumber  of  workmistresses  also  has  increased, 
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The  schools  have  improved  in  general  efficiency  since  1893,  and  I Reports  on 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  teachers  generally,  as  Edurfon^ 
to  their  efficiency  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Still  there  °n' 
are  some,  and  of  these  a few  among  the  more  highly  classed  grades,  | 
who  might  do  much  more  to  forward  the  interests  of  their  pupils.  In  Inspector, 
the  case  of  First  Glass  teachers  the  stimulus  to  exertion  through  results  Dundalk, 
fees  is  less  in  proportion  to  their  fixed  salaries  than  in  those  of  Third  Effl^ncy 
Class.  Farming  and  commercial  pursuits,  in  which  some  teachers  of  School., 
extensively  engage,  tend  to  lessen  then-  interest  in  their  sohool  work.  Som6 
Incomplete  control  over  their  pupils  tends  to  waste  of  time  and  energy,  cause.  of 
and  ineffectiveness  of  teaching.  The  principal  teachers,  as  to  efficiency,  inefficiency 
may  be  classed  as  follows:-  of 


Good,  , » , 

Middling, . . . , 

. 78 

. . 32 

Bad,  ...  , 

. 15 

Total, 

. . 123 

The  attendance  in  the  two  Poor  Law  Union  schools  is,  happily,  low.  Poor  law 
In  one,  the  pupils  (boys  and  girls)  are  taught  by  a nun.  In  the  other, 
the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  separately ; the  boys  by  a male  teacher, 
and  the  girls  by  a nun.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  is  generally  very 
good.  The  schoolrooms  have  been  much  improved,  and  made  quite 
attractive  in  appearance. 

Of  the  six  Convent  schools,  one  is  a male  infant  school  conducted  Convent 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Kindergarten  has  lately  been  introduced  Schools, 
into  the  school  course,  but  the  accommodation  for  teaching  it  effec- 
tively is  rather  limited.  The  school  will  probably  he  removed  to  new 
premises,  where  there  will  he  ample  space  for  the  purpose.  There  is 
an  Industrial  School  for  junior  boys  in  connection  with  this  Convent, 
which  is  also  annually  examined  with  the  infant  school.  The  pupils 
of  both  schools  acquit  themselves  generally  in  a very  creditable  manner 
at  the  examinations.  Another  Convent  school,  under  the  oharge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  has  been  in  operation  for  only  a few  months. 

Three  of  the  remaining  Convent  schools  are  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  and  the  fourth  by  bTuns  of  the  Presentation  Order. 

The  schoolrooms  of  the  Convent  schools  are  spacious,  and  satisfactory 
as  to  light,  ventilation  and  warmth.  They  are  furnished  in  an  adequate 
and  suitable  manner,  are  attractive  in  appearance,  and  are  always  clean 
and  orderly. 

Besides  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  programme,  Yooal  Music  Ex&min&* 
and  Drawing  are  taught  in 'three ; Cookery,  and  Sewing  Machine  and  ^3  oi 
Dressmaking  in  one ; and  Domestic  Economy  in  another  of  these  compared 
schools.  The  general  proficiency  is  very  good.  1896 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  I compared  the  examinations  of  1893 
with  those  for  1896.  I find  that  in  all  branches,  without  exception, 
the  answering  was  better  in  1896  than  it  was  in  1893.  There  were  about 
450  pupils  examined  in  1896  more  than  in  1893.  The  superior  answer- 
ing in  1896  is  very  marked  in  Geography,  Agriculture,  Geometry  and 
Mensuration,  Singing  and  Book-keeping.  In  Book-keeping  nearly  three 
times  the  number  of  pupils  were  examined  in  1893  that  were  examined 
m 1896,  yet  the  absolute  number  of  passes  was  more  in  the  latter  year 
than  ip.  1893.  More  pupils  were  examined  in  1893  in  Agriculture, 

Drawing,  Singing,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  and  Mensuration  than  in 
1896,  yet  the  number  of  passes  in  1896  in  each  of  these  subjects  was 
not  merely  absolutely  more  than  in  1893,  but  in  some,  as  Algebra  and 
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Agriculture,  twice  as  many ; in  Drawing  three  times  as  many  • , 
Singing  nearly  one  hundred  more. 

The  extra  and  optional  branches  taught  are : — 


[1894 1 


Singing  and  Drawing  in  . 
Book-keeping  in 
Geometry  and  Mensuration  in 
Algebra  in  , 

Domestic  Economy  in  . ■ 

Cookery  in  . 

Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking  in 
Physical  Geography  in 
Kindergarten  in  , . 

French  in  . 


17  Schools, 

18 
12 
14 
2 
1 
2 


Extra  < There  have  recently  been  established  two  Industrial  Department*  j 
work,  £or  Laoemaking'  One  in  connection  with  an  ordinary  female  school i 
taught  by  a skilled  workwoman.  Tlie  other,  winch  I have  not  yet  been 
able  to  visit,  is  in  connection  with  a Convent  school.  The  results  of 
these  departments  will  be  awaited  with  interest.  It  is  a pity  that  tin 
use  of  the  Sewing  Machine  is  not  taught  in  more  schools.  If  a ami 
fee  were  given  for  a pass  in  it  alone,  without  the  addition  of  Dr® 
making,  it  would  be  very  beneficial. 

Attendance.  The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  for  all  the  schools  of  the  district 
for  1896  is  about  230  more  than  that  for  1893,  but  the  number  examimi 
for  results  was,  as  I have  previously  stated,  about  450  more.  This 
.1.  v • , ™ows  tbe  atten<3anoe  was  more  regular  in  1896  than  in  1893  : 

T£le  abobtio?  °f  S^°l  fT  *“»>  Probably,  had  no  effect  on  the  attend  | 
ance.  it  it  had,  the  effect  on  the  attendance  would  be  uniform  or 
nearly  so ; but,  although  there  is  an  absolute  increase  in  the  average 
attendance  for  1896  of  about  230,  this  is  due  to  seventy-four  s * " " 
whose  increased  attendances  more  than  balance  the  decreased  i 
ances  of  fifty-six  schools.  As,  therefore,  the  fluctuations  in  the  av™ 
attendance  are  not  uniform,  they  cannot  have  been  influenced  alone  W 
the  abolition  of  school  fees,  which  would  tend  to  make  them  uniform 
The  increased  attendance  in  1896  was  very  probably  entirely  due  to 
the  exertions  of  the  managers,  to  more  efficient  teachers  superseding  j 
old  arid  inefficient  ones,  and  to  increase  of  population.  The  schookin  ! 
lmndalk  have  105  more  in  average  attendance  in  1896  than  in  1893, 
due  probably  entirely  to  the  increased  population  of  the  town.  ■■  •' 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Census  returns  of  1891  for  lie 
County  of  Louth  and  County  of  the  town  of  Drogheda. 


Illiteracy. 


Number  of  persons  who  can  Road  and  Write, 

Read  only, . . * 

— • are  Illiterate,  , , , 

Total,.'  , , , 

^ara  and  upwards  for  the  same  area,  . 
Number  of  Illiterates  (not  including  the  7,964  above), 


. 42,451 
. 7,964 

. 71,038  • 

, 64,031  ' - 

. 13,616 

#3  ] 


Children 

not 

attending 

Schools. 


These  extracts  show  that  in  the  year'  1891,  only  two  out 
three  persons  of  the  age  of  five  years  and  above,  in  the  0< 
Louth  and  the  County  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  could  read  a 
Another  extract  from  the  same  document  shows  that  there  wei 
year  1891,  13,481  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
the  same  area  I have  also  roughly  calculated  the  numbers, 
rolls  of  the  schools  within  the  same  limits  for  1896  to  be  10,41 
eluding  Carlingford  which  is  not  in  this  district.  If  the  popim, 

?nrootmmeinilUfberasthatil1  1891>  there  Would  appear  to 
3,000  children  of  the  school-going  age  not  attending  school.  " 
number  10,400  includes  pupils  of  all  ages  attending  National  - 
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from  three  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  whereas  the  number  13,481  is  Reports  on 
limited  to  those  of  five  and  under  fifteen  years.  On  the  other  hand  Edition* 
there  are  children  of  this  age  in  schools  not  National.  These,  however,  — 
would  probably  not  be  as  many  as  those  in  National  schools  under  five  and  mstrief6' 
above  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  estimate,  therefore,  of  3,000  children  inspector, 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  not  too  high,  provided  the  Dundalk, 
population  remained  stationary.  Allowing  500  for  any  decrease  of 
population,  which  is  perhaps  too  many,  there  will  remain,  almost  with- 
out doubt,  2,500  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
are  not  attending  any  school.  If  this  be  so  it  shows  the  great  necessity  Need 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  to  be  put’ in  force,  2ucation7 
not  merely  in  the  three  towns  of  this  district  to  which  its  provisions 
are  applicable,  but  also  in  rural  districts. 

And  now  a few  words  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  Proficiency 
school  programme.  The  numbers  examined  in  these  subjects  in  1896,  subject!!.617 
except  Agriculture,  were  in  each  case  more  than  in  1893,  and  the 
answering  also  was  better  in  each. 

In  Agriculture,  the  number  examined  in  1896  was  120  less  than  in 
1893,  but  the  absolute  number  of  passes  was  150  more.  More  girls 
were  examined  in  this  branch  in  1893,  which  accounts  for  the  smaller 
total  number  examined  in  1896. 

With  regard  to  passes  in  Reading,  a much-needed  improvement  is  to  Reading, 
come  into  force  in  October  1897,  namely,  that  explanation  of  words 
and  phrases  in  the  passage  read,  from  Second  Class  upward,  shall  be 
taken  into  account  when  awarding  the  pass  mark.  Hitherto,  the  in- 
ability of  the  pupils  to  explain  the  words  and  phrases  met  with  in  their 
reading  books,  and  in  the  pieces  of  poetry  prepared  for  repetition  was 
an  almost  universal  complaint.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  shortly  this  will 
no  longer  be  the  case. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  the  teaching  of  Geography  in  our  schools.  Geography. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  would  be  a mistake  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  half  of  the  entire  course  up  to  and  including  Fifth  Class 
second  stage,  is  “The  Map  and  Geography  of  Ireland,”  and  secondly, 
the  time  given  to  this  subject  ranges  from  sixty  minutes  to  ninety 
minutes  weekly ; or  an  average  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  minutes  in  each 
week.  Now,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  leave  school  before  going 
through  the  Sixth  Class,  in  which  the  course  in  Geography  is  more 
extensive,  their  primary  education  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
a geographical  knowledge  of  their  own  country.  The  other  half  of  the 
course,  “Outlines  of  the  Maps  of  the  World  and  Europe,”  is  also  most 
useful  for  them.  Instead  of  abolishing  the  teaching  of  Geography, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  utilize  Saturday,  or  a portion  of  it,  for  educa- 
tional purposes  ? 

The  object  of  Grammar  is  to  enable  persons  to  speak  and  write  cor-  Grammar 
rectly.  If  this  end  can  be  attained  without  the  direct  teaching  of 
Grammar,  let  it  be  abolished  by  all  means.  If,  however,  the  teaching 
of  Grammar  is  indispensable  to,  or  even  greatly  assists,  the  pupils  in 
acquiring  the  power  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  then  to  this  extent 
and  no  more  should  it  be  taught.  A t present  it  is  very  doubtful,  con- 
sidering the  compositions  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Class  pupils,  if  the 
Grammar  they  have  been  taught  is  of  any  practical  use  to  them.  In 
the  Fifth  Gass  second  stage,  and  Sixth  Class,  Writing  and  Dictation 
might  be  amalgamated  under  one -fee,  and  so  also  might  Letter- 
writing and  Grammar.  If  Grammar  be  continued  to  be  taught, 
written  exercises  illustrative  of  each  lesson  should,  pan  passu,  accom- 
pany it. 
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ttetate  of . D™g  tte.  °°urse  of  my  visits  I have  heard  some  complaints  of 
Education.  11  regularities  in  the  supplies  of  books  purchased  from  the  Coromis 
— sioners.  It  might  be  considered  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived" 

.n.TlPrvc:  £»nrl  rwirislei  mi’nkf'  J.L.  • . 1.  _ 1 ...  *** 


Dr  Stecde  V 1 "V  — ° — ~w  vu“UiWW  '-"-1  "uou,iw  wmc  na,a  not  arrived 
District  ‘ ™en  teachers  and  pupils  might  purchase  their  books,  stations 
inspector,  &cM  from  the  ordinary  booksellers.  Tf  anlrl  l-.tr  fan 


—J  K.  UW  V 

r.  j „ -■ r J If  sold  by  teachers  in  school  the 

_ ' prices,  of  course,  should  not  exceed  those  on  the  price  list  suspended 
Sol.  stock,  the  school.  r 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

m,  „ , . . J-  Steede,  District  Inspector 

The  Secretaries,  Education  Office.  p 


Mr.  T.  T. 

O'Connor, 

B.A., 

District 

Inspector , 

Longford. 


The  district! 


Supply. 


Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,.  B.A.,  District  Inspector. 

Longford,  April,  1897, 

GbntlehEjt,— In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I have  the 
honour  to  submit  my  first  general  report  on  the  state  of  education  in 
dl8trl0t’  °f  whioh  1 bave  been  in  °harge  since  the  1st 

The  district  comprises  the  whole  of  the  County  Longford,  except  the 
parishes  of  Tashinny  and  Slirule  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  county 
Lr|UM-hyne™b!?Ge^011  ths  north  side  part  of  the  parishes  of  Oloorte 
and  Mohillm  the  County  Leitrim ; on  the  north-east  the  parish  of 

ln  9™**  Cava“  > ,and  011  the  west  the  parishes  of  Kilglass 

WithfrXnborrd  b'ey°nd  tbeiS5a?n°n’  in  the  Co™V  Roscommon. 

d,arlfj  ar6  moluded  f01lr  principal  maricet  towns- 
Longford,  Granard , Edgeworthstown,  and  Moliill ; and  eight  villages 
There  is  some  rich  grazing  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns 

the  soa^fthe^t  EdSeworthstown  i tmtthe  greater  part  of 

W * tbe,  dlst.n0„t  “ o£  “odium  or  poor  quality.  In  the  south  and 
West  the  country  is  fiat;  but  m the  north  it  is  hilly  and  shelterless. 
JineZl  aiT “•  Pfched  Wlth  b°gs.  some  of  considerable  extent.  In 

of  tlie  distriot  presents  few  rioh  or  atfcrac- 

III  on  r s G0Wn.a’  0n  tbe  bordera  “f  Cavan,  and  Lough 

S end  f:r°^rp™e  neariy  a11  °f  ^ 

through  flat  stretch  if  majesf;m  river,”  in  most  of  its  oourse 
‘•with  0^ffio^frilbKrdly  T'ape8  tb®  epithet  0f  dulI>  acd  is  0ften 
thl  natmS^n  v^S  ^ +bT°?d  3 W banks'  Thu8  the  education  of 
severe  wSh  few  eT^!  ^ P?0ple  is  for  the  m03t  Pa^  prosaic  and 
Tc  ’ r • !!emen,ta  o£  gentle  or  softening  influeice. 

to  mlaveUl  The  O he  0?ly  The  farms  ara  email,  and  devoted 

own  ml:  and  daughters,  do  all  their 

n^ulTthm if  , tbe  merely  labouring  element  in  the  total 

the  comnarativelv  fpaIK  00ffined  $P  t£le  towns  and  localities  in  which 
rural  districts  the  gentry  reside.  Here,  as  in  similarly  constituted 
faTs  in  ~ufnlT °/i  attendance  is  subject  to  a cycle  of  fluctua- 
servioes  of  then-  cb  'id  -6  n6ed  wb£cb  the  people  have  to  utilise  the 

in-TmoLTdlblT n-m  C°“e0*I0“  tie  sowing  and  harvest- 

Bometimes  unnerwo.  °f  turf.  While  I believe  that  children  are 

detained  from  school,  yet  I fear  that  the 
f°  *be rUral  di“  of  “7  experience, 
leniency,  occasion  soL  Lrdship 

-L.  * 58  aSS^S&^"tSStS£ 
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nected  with  your  Board.  Two  schools,  Ballydrum  and  Granard  Mixed,  Reports  on 
which  received  grants  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  one,  S|  stJ.te  of 
Dromod,  which  was  maintained  by  private  endowment,  have  within  “ft]0”' 
the  last  two  years  adopted  the  National  system.  Since  1893  two  o^Cminm 
schools  have  been  struck  off  my  list,  viz.,  Monadarragh  F.,  owing  to  a P-A, 
decline  in  the  average  attendance,  and  Tully  vrane  in  consequence  of  a 
violation  of  Rule  30  (F.)  Loagfort. 

The  schools  in  actual  operation  are  classed  as  follows : — — 

138  Ordinary ; 

4 Convent; 

.3  Poor  Law  Union ; 

1 Evening. 


This  supply  is  ample  ; indeed,  I am  of  opinion  that  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  small  schools  in  certain  localities  would  be  conducive  to 
their  educational  advantages,  and  I have  endeavoured  to  prepare  the 
way  for  serviceable  reform  in  this  direction,  as  time  goes  on  and  vested 
interests  lapse. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  a steady  and  continuous  improvemeut  in  School- 
the  condition  of  the  school-houses.  In  the  four  years,  1893-6,  thirteen  houses, 
new  vested  houses  were  erected.  Excluding  the  Poor  Law  Union 
schools,  there  are  101  school-houses  in  the  district ; sixty-one  of  these 
are  vested  buildings,  and  forty  are  non-vested.  Six  of  the  latter  are  of 
a very  poor  description,  and  seventeen  have  radical  defects  of  structure, 
site,  &c.,  so  that  they  cannot  be  adapted  to  exert  the  valuable  influence 
which  a comfortable  and  attractive  school-house  always  does  within  and 
without  its  walls.  One  vested  house  is  now  being  built,  and  six  appli- 
cations for  aid  to  build  have  been  submitted  to  you  for  consideration. 

I expect  that  three  additional  applications  will  bo  made  during  this 
year. 

Two  vested  schools  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  class- 
rooms— viz.,  Clonmorris  and  Moyne  M. ; in  six  otlier  vested  schools 
the  accommodation  is  now  inadequate,  but  this  defect  will  be  soon 
removed,  as  the  managers  in  each  case  are  about  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  that  end. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  satisfactory  local  provision  is  made  for  RBpairs. 
keeping  the  school-houses  in  proper  repair.  As  far  as  repairs  or 
improvements  are  concerned  the  trustees  of  vested  schools  are  non- 
existent. The  duty  falls  on  the  manager,  who  has  n 6 special  fund  for 
the  purpose,  or  on  the  teacher,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  whether  the 
school  be  vested  or  non-vested,  should  not  be  permitted  to  undertake  it, 
not  to  say  to  have  it  thrust  upon  him.  In  the  absence  of  proper  pro- 
vision for  repairs  they  are  delayed  to  the  last  moment,  till  the  damage 
is  doubled,  and  consequently  the  expense.  Local  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation is  now  so  trifling  that  it  should  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  a school  fund  might  be  organized  in  connexion  with  each  school. 

If  only  a few  pounds  were  annually  subscribed  there  would  be  a sum  in 
hand  quite  sufficient  for  the  timely  execution  of  repairs,  as  well  as 
helpful  in  providing  necessary  apparatus,  formation  of  a small  library, 

.■  That  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  way  must,  I fear,  be  con- 
sidered as  a proof  of  the  apathy  of  the  public  in  regard  to  school  life, 
and  their  want  of  collective  sympathy  and  practical  interest  in  its 
work ; and  this  is  a serious  loss,  for  many  direct  and  indirect  forces 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  educational  progress  through  the 
organized  co-operation  of  parents  with  managers  and  teachers. 

Nearly  all  the  vested  schools  have  suitable  premises  and  offices.  In  Premise!, 
a few  that  were  built  over  ten  years  ago  the  playgrounds  are  too  small, 
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&“fa?d  miSht  be  more  correctly  termed  yards.  The  absence  of  ample 
Education,  playground  does  not  seem  to  be  felt  as  a want,  for  in  many  cases  where 
Mr.l\~P.  sufficient  sPace  for  play  has  been  provided  the  public  road,  if  at  hand 
<y Connor,  is  frequently  preferred.  I do  not  say  that  this  practice  can  be  approved' 
District  anc*  where  it  obtains  the  teacher  invariably  neglects  to  exercise  the 
Inspector,  supervision  over  the  children’s  play,  which  is  an  important  duty  in 
Longford,  itself.  Of  the  non-vested  schools  fifteen  have  no  playgrounds  and 
eleven  have  no  offices.  These  are  included  in  the  number  of  schools 
which  I have  described  as  generally  unsuitable,  and  they  -will  be 
replaced  in  time  by  vested  buildings  and  premises. 

While  many  of  the  teachers  are  fully  cognisant  of  the  propriety  of 
keeping  the  premises  simply  neat  and  clean,  I have  not  unfrequentlv 
to  inveigh  against  the  carelessness  which  permits  the  walks  and 
gravel  spaces  to  become  unrecognisable  under  grass  and  weeds,  and 
suffers  rank  growth  of  nettles  and  thistles  to  gather  round  the  walls 
and  very  door  of  the  school ; and,  worse  still,  the  office  to  become  a 
nuisance  and  a danger  rather  than  a sanitary  appurtenance.  Your  re* 
cent  circular  on  the  cultivation  of  shrubs,  creeping  plants,  and  flowers 
in  appropriate  positions  has  had  a good  effect  in  fixing  attention  on  the 
importance  of  securing  neatness  and  tidiness  in  the  school  plot,  as  an 
object  lesson  for  pupils,  and  to  win  respect  generally  for  the  school. 
Some  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  to  put  in  practice  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  circular,  and,  under  sympathetic  teachers,  I find,  as  I 
should  expect,  that  the  pupils  lend  their  hearty  co-operation,  and  de- 
light in  the  performance  of  little  offices  which  contribute  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  their  school,  increase  their  loyalty  to  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  help  to  develop  in  themselves  a love  of  cleanliness  and 
order. 

Ventilation, , r^e  ^ie  rooms  are  kept  comfortably  warm  during  the  day, 

&c.  biit  the  fires  are  not  always  lighted  in  due  time  in  the  morning  to 

secure  proper  heat  when  it  is  most  wanted,  that  is,  when  the  pupils 
arrive  about  ten  o’clock.  Obviously  a chilling  reception  in  the 
rnoinmg  is  not  calculated  to  put  pupils  in  a receptive  attitude  of 
mind.  Two  causes  may  be  assigned — either  the  teacher  is  unpunc- 
tual, or  more  frequently  there  is  no  turf  until  the  boys  or  girls 
come  each  carrying  one  or  two  pieces  of  turf.  This  mode  of  supplying 
uel  is  another  instance,  and  not  a rare  one,  of  the  want  of  systematic 
co-operation  between  the  people  and  the  school.  Some  managers  have 
been  able  to  insist  on  more  satisfactory  arrangements.  live-sixths  of 
the  schools  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Neglect  of  ventilation  in 
he  winter  months  is,  however,  too  frequent.  I am  suggesting  exact 
conipliance  with  the  practical  rule  on  ventilation,  and  recommending 
that  the  duty  of  regularly  carrying  the  Rule  into  effect  be  assigned  to 
senior  pupils  in  turn,  for  the  teacher,  whose  attention  is  concentrated 
v on  the  instruction  of  the  classes,  is  apt  to  overlook  it. 
residences , Twenty-two  schools  have  official  residences  built  by  grant  or  loan 
under  the  Teachers  Residences  Act,  and  twelve  have  free  houses  in 
connexion  with  their  schools.  Three  applications  for  loans  have  been 
recently  made,  and  additional  applications  will  follow  soon.  Some 
teachers  speak  of  the  accommodation  and  conveniences  of  the  official 
residences  as  inadequate,  and  regret  that  a larger  loan  than  the  present 
maximum  of  £250  could  not  be  obtained.  Generally  speaking,  the 
majonty  of  the  teachers  live  at  reasonable  distances  from  their  schools  j 
many  of  the  younger  men  prefer  to  live  in  the  nearest  town  or  village 
and  cycle  out  and  in. 

ance.n  f Very  little  variation  is  observable  in  the  general  attendance  of  pupils 
rom.  year  to  year.  The  total  number  of  pupils  examined  annually 
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approximates  to  11,000.  The  permanent  forces  opposed  to  regularity  Reports  on 
of  attendance  are  tillage  and  harvest  work,  and  the  saving  of  turf.  5?  Sla.te  of 
Severity  of  the  weather  makes  itself  specially  felt  owing  to°the  bleak  EJncatl°J- 
and  exposed  nature  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  district.  ' Epidemics  of  X’k  T- R 
scarlatina,  measles,  whooping-cough,  &e.,  from  one  or  other  of  which  we 
have  scarcely  enjoyed  immunity  for  any  very  lengthened  period  over  “S, 
the  whole  area  of  the  district  during  the  past  four  years,  have  contri-  Longford’ 
buted  in  turn  to  the  reduction  of  average  attendance.  Asa  rule  parents  - — ’ 

are  anxious  that  their  children  should  qualify  for  the  annual  examina- 
tion. Many,  however,  seem  to  think  that  their  obligation  stops  there, 

After  these  influences  have  been  accounted  for,  the  regularity  or  irregu- 
larity of  the  attendance  depends  on  the  character  of  the  teacher  and 
the  school,  and  the  amount  of  interest  which  the  manager  takes  in  its 
work. 

The  abolition  of  school  fees  under  the  Education  Act  of  1892  has  Education 
had  no  effect  on  the  attendance,  because,  before  the  Act  was  passed,  1892~ 
teachers  claimed  fees  from  those  parents  only,  who  paid  willingly  and’  ’ 
without  difficulty,  and  these  were  comparatively  few.  The  Compulsory 
Act  applies  to  two  townships  in  this  district — Granard  and  Longford. 

In  the  former  it  has  not  been  put  in  operation.  In  Longford  it  was 
readily  taken  up  : a committee  of  ten  was  formed  and  an  attendance 
officer  appointed  from  the  first  of  January,  1891.  In  the  following 
table  I give  the  yearly  average  on  rolls,  and  the  yearly  average 
attendance  in  each  of  the  six  schools  in  the  township  from  1891  to 
1896,  so  that  the  averages  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  operation 
of  the  Act  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  three  subsequent  years. 


Year. 

St.  J oseph’s 
Convent. 

St.  Miohael'a 
M.  (1.) 

St.  Michael's 
M.  (2.) 

Longford 
M.  (2.) 

Longford 
F.  (3J 

Longford 
No.  (3.) 

Rolls. 

Atten- 

dance 

Rolls. 

Atten- 

dance. 

Rolls. 

Atten 

dance 

Rolls. 

Atten- 

dance. 

Rolls. 

A tten- 
danoo 

Rolls. 

Atten- 

dance, 

1891 

471-3 

299-5 

176-8 

105-8 

158-6 

97-9 

54-9 

36-8 

60-7 

397 

247 

18 

1892 

454-8 

2709 

169-5 

106-4 

156-0 

96-2 

499 

34-5 

61-6 

37 

32-3 

232 

1893 

458-8 

27S-8 

1769 

106-5 

159 

96-6 

64-8 

45-2 

58-7 

34-5 

387 

27'5 

1891 

420-2 

294-7 

159-9 

106-3 

180-2 

126-9 

60-3 

466 

62-7 

40-7 

34*4 

248 

1895 

4496 

2925 

172-2 

105-2 

164-5 

727 

533 

72-4 

45-7 

33-4 

223 

1896 

4277 

2893 

182 

1183 

163-6 

114-3 

686 

49-5 

73-8 

48-4 

30-7 

21-9 

In  St.  Joseph’s  Convent  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average  on 
rolls  has  decreased  but  the  attendance  has  improved.  The  principal 
teacher  of  St.  Michael’s  Male  (1)  states,  that  the  compulsory  clauses 
have  not  increased  but  have  maintained  the  number  on  rolls]  and  the 
attendance  that  were  kept  up  till  1891  by  the  great  exertions  of  the 
then  manager.”  In  St.  Michael’s  No.  2 “the  increase  on  rolls  is  not 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  Act,  which  has,  however,  increased  the 
regularity  of  attendance."  The  teacher  of  Longford  Male  (2)  attributes 
the  increase  on  rolls  and  in  attendance  “solely  to  the  Compulsory 
Act,”  while  the  teacher  of  Longford  Eemale  (2)  “ does  not  see  that  the 
increase  is  owing  to  the  compulsory  clauses.”  The  figures  of  Longford 
(fi)  school  are  not  by  reason  of  special  circumstances  a test  of  the 
value  of  the  Act.  The  sudden  increase  in  the  averages  of  St.  Michael’s 
Male  (2)  National  School  in  1891,  it  should  be  noted,  was  in  great 
measure  occasioned  by  a change  in  the  month  for  results  examination, 
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which  entailed  a more  immediate  transfer  of  the  older  infant  hoys  from 
the  Convent  schools.  There  is  no  doubt,  I believe,  that  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  though  mildly  enforced,  has  had  a beneficial  influence  on 
attendance.  The  knowledge  that  there  is  a power  to  deal  with 
offenders  is,  except  in  the  worst  cases,  sufficient  in  itself,  as  parents 
are  naturally  averse  to  the  unenviable  publicity  of  legal  proceedings. 

The  number  of  lay  teachers  in  the  district  is  169.  They  are  classed 
as  follows  : — 


11. 

12. 

II. 

III. 


8.  Number  Trained,  . 5 

12.  „ „ . . 12 

87.  „ „ 64 

62.  „ „ . . 1 


The  number  of  first  class  teachers  is  still  small,  but  gradually 
increasing.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  trained  teachers 
is  fair,  and  also  that  there  is  a large  residue  in  the  lowest  class,  two 
thirds  of  which  will  be  permanent.  Some  of  the  third  class  teachers 
do  very  good  work,  altogether  worthy  of  a higher  rank,  but  they  are 
exceptions;  and  I agree  with  a suggestion  which  has  been  made,  that  in 
future  young  teachers  should  be  required  within  a fixed  number  of 
years  to  qualify  for  second  class  as  a condition  for  retention  in  the 
service.  Nor,  the  amount  of  scholarship  implied  in  the  classification  of 
a third  class  teacher  does  not  seem  to  provide  adequate  resource  for 
a life-work  in  teaching — the  more  so  as  those  who  are  now  content  to 
abide  in  the  lowest  grade  are  destitute  of  the  energy  and  ambition 
which  would  urge  them  to  be  learners  as  well  as  teachers. 

Training.  It  would  be  commonplace  to  assert  that  the  trained  teachers  are,  as 
a,  rule,  superior  in  general  efficiency  to  the  untrained.  They  are 
characterised  by  broader  views,  less  pedantry,  and  a professional  smart- 
ness,. which  exhibits  itself  in  better  organisation,  discipline,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  refinement  in  their  schools. 

cmibL  AS  aJ’.d,y  tH.teaoliers  of  this  distriot  are  di%ent>  trustworthy  in 
■their  official  relations,  and  of  highly  respectable  character  from  every 
point  of  view.  Naturally  great  variety  in  efficiency  is  observable,  but 
the  amount  of  success  attained  is  in  general  commensurate  with  skill 
and  capacity  rather  than  with  fidelity  of  application.  Whatever  the 
goal  of  effort  may  be,  professional  success  and  repute,  or  pecuniary 
reward,  the  effort  is  there.  And  while  I have  had  examples  of  the 
Undue  force  of  the  latter  motive,  I yet  may  say,  that  those  who  are 
guided  by  the  higher  principle  of  labouring  for  the  pupils’  best  interests 
are  the  great  majority. 

Here  I shall  briefly  refer  to  a few  causes  which  tend  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  teachers  in  this  district.  They  do  not  read  educational 
works  or  make  a study  of  education  as  a science.  I know  only  one 
teacher  whose  reading  of  educational  literature  has  not  been  confined  to 
Hr.  Joyce  s Manual.  But  more  than  this  is  surely  necessary,  a more 
extensive  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  underlie  rules 
of  method,  and  oft-renewed  study  of  them,  to  save  one  from  degene- 
rating into  grooves  and  acquiescing  in  routine.  And  not  only  do 
teachem  not  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  their 
profession,  but  even  their  general  reading  is  very  limited.  Yet,  constant 
an  yarie  reading  would  seem  to  be  essential  for  a teacher,  to  preserve 
freshness  of  mmd,  counteract  the  narrowing  influences  of  the  school- 
[ P™™1®  ample  resource  for  illustration  and  new  lights  in  the 

c on  o pupils.  It  is  a pity  that  teachers  do  not  avail  of  the 
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opportunities  which,  their  associations  offer  for  mutual  improvement  by  Reports  on 
the  formation  of  association  libraries,  and  the  occasional  discussion  of  Sj  Sfca.te  of 
literary  and  educational  subjects,  Akin  to  this  neglect  of  self-teaching  U— °n' 

is  the  almost  general  omission  of  special  preparation  for  school  work!  Wcmwir 
Notes  of  lessons  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  made  out’.  They  are  things  of  > ’ 

theory,  matters  for  examination  papers,  and  not  instruments  for  actual  impecL , 
teaching.  I need  not  dwell  upon  the  consequences  of  unpreparedness,  Longford, 
especially  in  the  case  of  young  teachers,  further  than  to  say  that  the  — 
lessons  are  wasteful  of  energy,  wanting  in  apt  illustration,  and  conveyed 
in  hesitating  or  circumlocutory  language  that  perplexes  young  children. 

Of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  general  X believe  I may  state  that  Efficiency 
gradual,  if  slow  progress  is  being  made.  If  it  were  possible  to  give  of  Soho°k 
reality  to  the  average  school  of  the  many  schools,  and  subject  it  to  the 
usual  annual  tests,  it  would  be  found  improved  in  respect  of  proficiency, 
organisation,  and  general  tone.  To  this  result  the  gradual  elimination 
of  inferiority  contributes  more  than  any  marked  progression  to  higher 
standards  in  the  upper  or  fairly  satisfactory  class  of  school.  Taking 
into  consideration  all  the  functions  of  a school  I should  classify  those  in 
my  charge  as  one-seventh  good,  four-sevenths  fair,  and  two-sevenths 
middling  or  indifferent. 

I shall  preface  my  remarks  on  the  instruction  and  proficiency  in  the  General 
several  subjects  of  the  programme  by  a short  reference  to  a few  points  fnftruction 
of  my  experience  in  regard  to  the  teaching  generally.  . At  examinations  in~ ruc  10n 
the  very  sorry  use  which  is  made  of  pupils’  memory  is  often  revealed. 

Poems,  meanings  of  words,  rules,  definitions,  passages  from  the  text- 
book on  agriculture,  are  repeated  by  hapless  boys  and  girls,  who  have 
very  little  conception  of  what  they  say.  A pupil  wifi  tell  you,  “A 
cordial  is  a reviving  drink,”  “ Athlone  is  an  important  military  station,” 

“Potherbs  are  permanent  crops,”  but  he,  and  all  his  confreres,  will  be 
at  sea  when  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  a reviving  drink,  what  a 
military  station  is,  or  what  a permanent  crop.  I give  the  first  short 
illustrations  that  occur  to  me.  Unfortunately  the  evil  practice  of  storing 
the  memory  with  empty  words  is  only  too  common.  It  is  painful  to 
think  of  the  wearisome  repetition  and  drudgery  by  which  pupils  acquire 
a worthless  show  of  knowledge,  in  the  attainment  of  which  their  intelli- 
gence is  deadened.  What  a blight  of  the  natural  inquisitiveness  of 
young  minds  musG  have  supervened,  when  they  are  content  with  the  dnll 
repetition  of  meaningless  sounds. 

Another  defective  characteristic  of  the  work  of  many  schools,  is  the 
tendency  to  substitute,  as  far  as  possible,  practice  for  teaching  properly 
so  called.  In  them  demonstrative  and  collective  lessons  at  the  black- 
board recede  into  the  background,  and  deliberate  practice  for  examina- 
tion usurps  their  place.  The  teaching  becomes  individual,  and  is 
directed  to  secure  mechanical  accuracy  in  the  application  of  rules  which 
are  not  properly  explained  or  understood.  This  defect  manifests  itself 
especially  in  method  of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  hut  well-defined 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  observed  also  in  the  treatment  of  all  subjects,  to 
which  I shall  refer  later.  And  it  arises,  even  in  the  case  of  teachers  of 
best  intention,  fromignorance  or  oversight  of  the  fact  that  the  manner  in 
which  knowledge  is  acquired  and  accurate  results  are  attained,  that  is, 
mental  training  and  the  cultivation  of  good  intellectual  habits,  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  mere  knowledge  and  results  themselves.  I 
believe,  also,  that  the  strain  of  preparation  for  the  results  examination, 
with  the  payment  on  individual  passes,  often  in  the  face  of  irregular 
attendance  of  pupils,  leads  to  the  same  superficial  teaching.  Again, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  thorough  instruction  and  satisfactory 
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a°f  “tejleotual  and  disciplinal  training  in  a school  where  sixty  to  seventy 
in.  Pupils,  distributed  in  eight  classes,  are  to  be  prepared  by  one  teacher  -• 
only.  That  is  the  oase  of  some  twenty-five  schools  in  this  district.  < . » 

Except  in  the  convent  schools,  the  training  of  infant  pupils  leaves 
very  much  to  be  desired.  If  it  be  a sound  principle,  as  it  assuredly  is 
r.  “ that  pupils  should  have  at  every  moment  of  the  school  hours,  some! 
i.  “thing  to  do,  and  a motive  for  doing  it,"  then,  much  harm  is  done  to 
the  young  children,  for  they  spend  half  their  time  dawdling  over  slates 
or  listlessly  repeating  the  words  of  a tablet,  under  the  directions,  some- 
times of  a pupil  not  very  much  their  senior.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
suitable  occupations  should  be  provided  for  them,  but,  for  the  present 
many  obstacles  intervene  between  the  suggestion  and  its  realization! 

The  shortening  of  their  school-days  is  a necessary  remedy ; it  would  be 
attended  by  no  loss  to  them,  and  would  be  a positive  advantage  as 
regards  the  more  effective  teaching  of  the  senior  pupils  and  the  better 
observance  of  discipline. 

Very  good  reading  and  bad  reading  are  exceptional.  A moderate 
amount  of  fluency,  accuracy,  and  distinctness  is  the  usual  attainment. 
What  is  generally  wanting  is  just  expression,  that  is  the  proper  d 
stressing  of  words  to  convey  clearly  the  meaning  of  a sentence,’ 
and  show  that  its  force  is  appreciated.  The  omission  of  pattern 
reading  by  the  teacher,  and  the  neglect  of  explanation  of  the 
subject  matter  and  phrases  of  the  lessons,  are  the  causes  of  this 
detect.  The  teacher  will  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  there  is  not  time 
to  secure  more  than  mechanical  accuracy,  and  there  certainly  is  not  time 
as  the  subject  is  often  taught.  The  pupils  read  a sentence  or  two  in  V 
turn,  and  the  teacher  interjects  corrections,  and  tells  every  word  which 
presents  any  difficulty,  or  asks  to  have  it  spelled.  But  the  spelling  of 
a new  word  is  a poor  guide  to  its  pronunciation,  whether  it  he  a mono- 
syllable or  a polysyllable.  No  attempt  is  made  to  compare  the  notation 
ot  new  words  with  others  of  similar  build  within  the  pupils’  knowledge, 
or  to  examine  their  syllabic  structure  as  should  be  done  on  the  black-  : 
board.  Consequently  pupils  acquire  no  power  to  help  themselves. 

IJie  purport  of  the  sub-hoad,  which  is  known  as  explanation,  is  free- 
quently  misunderstood.  It  is  commonly  interpreted  as  ail  exercise  in-  : 
synonym  , but  the  synonyms  are  of  little  value  if  they  are  not  accessory 
to  intelligent  grasp  of  the  drift  of  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  lessons, 
and  of  the  information  and  thought  they  contain.  In  short,  the  ex- 
p ana  ion  esson  should  bring  out  that  for  which  reading  as  a mechanical 
art  is  acquired.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  do  this  skilfully,  treating 
the  subject  in  a bright,  conversational  style,  and  the  pupils  acquire!’"3;' 
very  pleasing  facility  in  expressing  the  ideas  they  have  got. 

,m  t]le  best  schools,  the  pupils’  recitation  is  marred  by  the 
^?i6feCui.aS  belr  readinS-tbe  worst  of  all  being  that  very  few 
f ...  1 s or  graceful  expressions  find  a lodgment  in  their  minds, 

because  the  verses  are  got  by  heart  without  any  heart  in  the  process.  >r. 

1itilns  1itaught  111  a §ood  many  schools,  hut  in  many  also  ifa#l : 
camiot  be  said  to  be  really  taught  at  all-it  would  be  more  correct  to  * 
say  that  the  pupils  learn  to  write  as  best  they  can.  In  such  schools  %■-. 
the  teacher  rarely  supervises  the  pupils’  work  while  they  are  engaged,  <*.. 
upon  it,  when  alone  effective  instruction  can  be  given.  In  dictation'' <*?;: 
parsm0  exercises,  etc.,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  penmanship,  * 
ThsKpf  1ev,ei'^r  written  exercise  should  he  an  exercise  in  penmanship;- 
tim>  r>f  1 °af  13  .l,sed  as.  froquently  as  it  might  be  lor  the  correfr 
Vhfmt  f/  «?ra*  errors’  though  it  is  an  effective  and  time-saving  inst-rn  ' 
ment  tor  the  purpose,  ; 6 : . -j®; 
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I cannot  apeak  very  favourably  of  the  proficiency  in  letter-writing.  Repoits  on 
Good  penmanship,  correct  spelling  and  grammar,  appropriate  form,  5?  s,a!e  o! 
and  a fair  attempt  at  composition  are  rarely  found  together.  The 
pupils’ letters  too  often  share  the  fate  of  all  written  exercises,  that  is%UT-J’- 
they  are  left  unoorrected  or  half  corrected.  Numerous  ludicrous  BA™ar' 
examples  of  oft  repeated  errors  might  he  quoted.  Again  the  teacher 
rarely  writes  a letter  on  a subject  which  has  been  proposed  and  tried,  LWort’ 
to  show  how  it  might  be  treated,  and  whac  might  be  made  of  it.  Of  — - ' 
late  years  I believe  the  subject  has  been  receiving  more  attention,  and  L%eT~ 
some  slight  improvement  is  observable ; but,  until  explanation  of  the  W“ 
reading  lessons  and  oral  composition  in  connexion  with  it  are  more 
skilfully  dealt  with,  no  great  progress  can  be  expected. 

Oral  spelling  in  the  junior  classes  is  as  a rule  good.  Whether  it  is  Spelling, 
the  most  suitable  introduction  to  the  attainment  of  correct  spelling  in 
writing  would  seem  to  be  doubtful.  The  very  words  which  have  been 
learned  in  the  columns  at  the  heads  of  the  lessons  are  frequently  mis- 
spelled in  the  dictation  exercises  subsequently  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  transcription  of  a few  short  sentences  in  first  class,  and  the  writing 
from  dictation  of  a sentence  in  second  class  might  he  suggested  as  an 
alternative  method,  or  the  words  of  the  columns,  instead  of  being  spelled 
orally,  should  be  written  on  slates.  Pupils  who  are  able  to  spell  words 
very  rapidly,  relying  on  the  ear,  are  frequently  unable  to  write  the  same 
words,  when  the  attention  has  to  be  concentrated  on  the  slower  sequence 
of  its  letters  in  writing. 

Great  variety  in  the  proficiency  in  dictation  is  to  be  met  with.  As  it 
is  usually  taught,  it  is  a matter  of  practice,  and  according  as  the  practice 
is  skilfully  or  unskilfully  conducted  the  result  is  satisfactory  or  indiffe- 
rent. The  subject  admits  of  more  real  teaching  than  it  usually  re- 
ceives. I rarely  find  that  teachers  utilise  their  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
spelling  to  give  useful  hints  to  assist  the  pupil’s  memory.  This  might 
be  done  advantageously  without  presenting  the  rules  formally  and  having 
them  committed  to  memory  as  distinct  lessons.  For  instance,  if  the 
majority  of  pupils  in  a class  write  “eountrys”  “loveable”  “allmost” 
ic.,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  rules  of  spelling  and  additional 
illustrations  should  he  given  on  the  black  board. 

The  requirements  of  the  pass  heads  of  the  programme  in  arithmetic  Arithmetic, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  general  well  satisfied.  Pupils  learn  to  work  ques- 
tions on  the  various  rules ; they  are  taught  to  use  rules  to  find  answers  ; 
they  are  made  accurate  in  calculation.  The  scientific  use  of  arithmetic 
to  develop  and  strengthen  the  reasoning  faculty  is  not  consciously  recog- 
nised. Deftness  in  the  application  of  rules  implies  a certain  amount  of 
exercise  in  ratiocination ; but  as  I have  previously  stated,  in  the  strain 
of  preparation  for  examination,  in  the  effort  to  make  every  pupil  pass, 
there  is  a tendency  to  remove  the  necessity  for  efforts  of  thought  as 
much  as  possible,  and  narrow  the  scope  of  arithmetical  teaching  to  mere 
calculation.  For  instance,  pupils  will  work  sums  correctly  by  use  of  the 
formula,  interest  = principal  x rate  x time  -h  100,  without  knowing 
the  reason  of  the  formula  or  how  it  is  obtained.  Similarly,  in  the  case 
of  other  rules,  which  should  be  taught  rationally,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  processes  are  properly  understood.  Our  programme  for  the  junior 
classes  in  Arithmetic  seems  to  be  defective  in  so  far  as  our  tests  require 
no  effort  of  thought  at  all  on  the  part  of  children.  We  require  simply 
accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of  comparatively  large  masses  of  figures. 

We  say,  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  so  oh.  It  is  mechanical  work, 
requiring  concentrated  attention  only.  To  ensure  accuracy  is  a great 
gain,  but  it  might  be  acquired  co-ordinately  with  some  exercise  of 
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Sate  of  Children  have  a power  of  reasoning,  and  it  requires  exert,, 

Education,  for  its  development.  No  distinct  exercise  for  that  development  is 

— vidorl  in  the  junior  classes,  except  the  simple  parsing  in  third  cL. 
OGmnar,  14  'would  seem  better  to  deal  with  smaller  numbers  and  deal  with  them 
mim  from  man7  IJoillts  of  view.  Popfs  in  the  second  class  would  stare  in 
Inspector,  amazement  if  asked  to  find  how  many  apples  a woman  originally  hid  it 
Longford,  she  had  55  after  selling  32.  Simple  problems  of  this  kind  should  I 

— think,  be  included  in  our  tests.  J 

Notation  and  numeration  are  taught  witli  variable  attention  and 
success,  but  mental  arithmetic  certainly  does  not  receive  the  systematic 
treatment  its  importance  deserves. 

Grammar.  In  many  schools  grammar  is  well  taught,  in  most  it  is  not,  h, 
saying  that  it  is  well  taught  I mean  that  pupils  are  trained  to  think 
and  understand  the  structure  of  simple  sentences.  If  the  value  of  the 
instruction, however,  were  to  be  judged  by  its  practical  results  in  leading 
to  correct  speech  and  correct  composition  the  verdict  would  appear  i» 
be  very  unfavourable.  It  does  still  contribute  to  these  ends.  list  its 
influence  is  not  more  perceptible  is  due  to  the  fact  that  habit  is  strong® 
than  precept.  Correct  speech  is  acquired  by  imitation  of  correct  speech 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  by  grammatical  knowledge.  It  would  be 
idle  to  expect  that  the  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  language,  which 
our  pupils  get,  would  enable  them  to  overcome  immediately  the 
accumulated  force  of  bad  colloquial  babits  sustained  in  a social  inter 
course  where  such  rules  are  ignored.  Again,  we  do  not  get  good 
grammar  in  the  letters  written  by  pupils,  because  letter  writing  is  a 
composite  subject,  in  which  good  penmanship,  spelling  and  appropriate 
form  count  for  more  than  accurate  composition,  which,  therefore,  receives 
only  a secondary  and  subordinate  attention.  Neglect  of  explanation 
of  the  reading  lessons,  the  pupils’  ignorance  of  the  meanings  of  words 
and  phrases,  is  a fertile  source  of  much  blundering  and  unprofitable 
teaching  of  grammar.  It  leads  to  mere  guessing.  Again,  much 
arbitrary  parsing  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  senior  classes,  which  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  minute  examination  of  etymological  details  and 
syntactical  relations  of  words,  conducted  apart  from  all  consideration 
and  grasp  of  the  main  features  of  sentences,  i.e.,  the  subject  and  predicate 
with  their  adjuncts.  Analysis  should  be  taken  up  simultaneously  with 
syntactical  parsing.  By  carrying  on  both  together  a better  under- 
standing of  the  structure  of  sentences  would  bo  acquired.  In  some  of 
the  schools  this  is  done  at  present  witli  success, 
eography.  The  proficiency  in  geography  is  usually  satisfactory.  What  is  asked 
for  m the  programme  is  given  in  the  text-books  and  carefully  prepared 
from  them  with  the  aid  of  the  maps.  It  is  chiefly  a memory  exercise, 
and  memory  work  is  a strong  point  in  schools.  If  the  teacher’s  function 
in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  too  often  confined  to  making  the  pupils 
ram  a certain  amount  of  cut  and  dry  matter  which  he  subsequently 
hears  and  that  he  rarely  attempts  to  leaven  the  mass  with  something 
of  interest,  he  can  scarcely  be  blamed  under  existing  cirumstances.  That  1 
P“P“3  aave  no  intelligent  knowledge  of  names  and  terms  com- 
milted  to  memory  by  much  repetition  is  not  so  easily  pardonable.  Tee 
subheads  of  she  subject  are  very  rarely  well  taught.  Definitions  are 
learned  but  not  turned  to  practical  use  in  connection  with  map  teaching, 
and  the  pupil  who  can  ascertain  from  the  map  the  latitude  and 
ongitude  of  an  important  city,  and  has  a correct  notion  of  a “ degree” 
exhibits  unusual  intelligence.  I find  also  that  the  scale  of  the  map  is 
rarely  taught,  and  very  absurd  ideas  of  area,  length,  etc.,  result ’froa 
tins  omission.  The  universal  advice,  tooy  of  manuals  of  method  aa  ft 
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the  value  of  plans  of  the  school  and  its  environment  in  leading  up  to  a Report!  on 
proper  conception  of  a map  is  as  universally  disregarded.  the  Stole  of 

Agriculture  is  well  taught  in  many  schools.  Principles  and  the  11  u^°n‘ 
nature  and  aims  of  processes  are  carefully  explained,  and  useful  informa-  ocomm- 
tion  concerning  the  various  departments  of  farming  business  is  acquired, 

Such  intelligent  knowledge,  even  though  it  is  theoretical,  must  impecLr. 
eventually  exert  influence  on  actual  practice.  The  treatment  of  the  Longford, 
subject  as  a mere  memory  task  I have  resolutely  striven  to  discourage.  , 

In  this  respect  the  section  on  cottage  gardening  presents  most  difficulty,  mfe. 
for  local  experience  of  the  growth  of  vegetables  is  rigidly  confined  to 
the  cabbage  and  onion.  There  are  only  three  school-gardens  in  this 
district,  and  they  are  not  sufficiently  long  in  operation  to  have  had  any 
effect  in  attracting  attention  to  vegetable  cultivation,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  provide  essential  means  for  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  horticulture. 

The  proficiency  in  needlework  is,  as  a rule,  good.  The  alternative  Needle- 
scheme  for  sixth  class  girls  was  carried  out  in  most  of  the  schools,  when  wark- 
I took  charge ; but,  since  then,  many  exemptions  have  been  granted, 
and  the  ordinary  programme  is  now  taught  in  nearly  half  the  schools 
in  which  there  are  female  teachers  or  workmistresses.  The  merits 
and  working  of  the  alternative  scheme  as  tested  by  experience  formed 
the  subject  of  a report  which  I furnished  some  time  ago,  and  as  nothing 
has  since  occurred  to  modify  the  views  I then  expressed,  I do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  further  reference  to  the  matter  here.  I 
may  only  mention  that  knitting  and  crocheting,  and  dressmaking  are 
the  special  industrial  subjects  usually  selected.  In  connexion  with  the 
latter  scientific  systems  of  cutting-out  are  being  gradually  introduced. 

Optional  and  extra  branches  are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a Optional 
few  schools  only.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  fifteen,  and  bookkeeping  andmira 
in  about  the  same  number.  Drawing  is  -taken  up  in  eight  schools,  '“hi**1*- 
and,  for  the  most  part,  but  a passable  proficiency  is  attained.  Selected 
pupils  are  frequently  presented  for  examination  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  &c.,  and  the  proficiency  is  generally  good.  The  following 
extra  branches  are  also  taught: — Sewing  machine,  etc.,  in  one-fourth 
of  the  gii-ls’  schools  ; instrumental  music  in  four,  and  French  and 
poultry  management  in  two  convent  schools ; physical  geography  in 
two  schools,  Latin  in  two,  and  domestic  economy  in  two.  Greek  was 
once  presented.  Kindergarten  is  taught  in  three  of  the  four  convent 
schools  in  the  district.  In  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Longford,  the  teach- 
ing is  remarkably  skilful. 

In  conclusion,  I have  to  bear  testimony  to  the  deep)  interest  in  M»na.ger«. 
their  schools  displayed  by  the  managers ; to  their  exertions  to  secure 
regularity  of  attendance ; to  their  readiness,  often  at  personal  sacrifice, 
to  carry  out  the  suggestions,  which  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  put 
before  them,  and  to  their  generous  and  helpful  attitude  towards  their 
teachers.  I have  to  add  my  grateful  recognition  of  their  invariable 
courtesy  and  kindness  towards  me  personally.  To  the  teachers  also 
I owe  my  thanks  for  much  assistance  rendered  me  most  willingly  on 
all  occasions. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  P.  O’Connor, 

District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 
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Reports  on 
the  State  of 

Education.  Mr.  L.  O’Reilly,  District  Inspector. 

Xr.  L. 

Kf  Tuam,  3rd  April,  97. 

^Tua*'  Gentlemen, — In  compliance  -with  the  instructions  contained  in  your 

circular  of  the  12th  instant,  I beg  to  forward  the  accompanying  general 
report  on  the  Tuam  district. 


The  district.  In  succession  to  Mr.  Lehane,  I was  changed  to  Tuam  on  the  1st 

March,  1894.  Since  that  date  neither  increase  nor  diminution  has  taken 
place  in  the  area  of  the  district.  In  numbers  it  then  contained  134  day 
schools  and  one  evening  school ; at  the  present  moment  it  counts  141 
day  schools  and  one  evening  school,  which,  however,  though  open  during 
the  winter  session,  is  now  practically  inoperative.  None  of  the  pupils 
on  rolls  made  a sufficient  number  of  attendances  to  justify  the  teacher 
to  present  them  for  the  results’  examination  Of  the  day  schools  in 
operation  on  the  1st  March,  1894,  Kilbannon  Mixed,  Brierfield  Mixed, 
and  Tobberoe  Mixed  have  been  demolished  as  old  and  unsuitable  build- 
ings, and  in  the  place  of  each  two  new  schools  (one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls)  have  been  erected  by  the  assistance  of  grants  from  the  State. 

The  school-house  at  G-arra,  used  formerly  as  a mixed  school,  has  been 
slightly  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a double  school.  To  accom- 
modate localities  inadequately  provided  with  the  means  of  education, 
two  new.  schools  have  been  built  at  Derrylea,  two  at  Gortjordan,  and 
one  a mixed  school)  at  Caragarew.  Old  double  schools  in  a state  of 
dilapidation  have  been  replaced  by  new  buildings  at  Barnaderg  and 
Clonbur.  The  new  houses  recently  completed  at  Cloondahamper  and 
Newbrook  have  not  as  yet  been  taken  into  connection  with  the  Board. 
Within  the  last  twelve  months  the  infants’  school  at  Clonbur  and  the  1 
girls  school  at  Castleliackett  have  been  suppressed,  and  the  children 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  teachers  of  the  adjoining  schools. 

Stools,  ^ u ^ v6  SC^L00^S  connected  with  the  Tuam  centre  five  are 

taught  by  non-Catholic  teachers  and  attended  almost  exclusively  by 
non-uatholic  pupils.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  in  these 
schools  on  the  last  day  of  their  results’  periods  was  172,  or  on  an 
average  about  thirty-four  per  school.  The  largest  yearly  average  was 
forty-two,  the  smallest  twelve ; the  average  of  the  yearly  averages 
amounts  to  nearly  twenty-seven.  The  five  schools  collectively  presented 
130  pupils  for  examination.  One  of  the  teachers  is  first  class,  one  is 
thmd,  the  others  second.  With  one  exception  they  are  all  trained. 

These  schools  are  under  diligent  and  efficient  management.  The  school- 
rooms  are  comfortable  and  always  kept  in  excellent  repair.  From  the 
educational  point  of  view  the  only  unsatisfactory  feature  in  their  working 
is  the  smallness  of  the  attendance.  It  is  greatly  to  he  regretted 
. *rom  bhe  nature  of  things  this  drawback  cannot  be  remedied.  It 
is  a source  of  discouragement  to  the  teacher,  who  has  to  exert  himself 
as  much  for  a few  children  as  would  he  sufficient  to  conduct  classes 
capable  of  earning  for  him  large  results  fees,  and  adding  materially  to 
he  emoluments  of  his  position ; it  is  a damper  on  the  mental  activity 
o e pupils,  who  miss  the  spirit  of  emulation  attendant  on  large 
classes  and  necessary  to  infuse  life  and  interest  into  their  literary 
_ , work. 

Poor  Law  m,  rr  . , 

Union  inree  Union  schools,  each  including  two  departments,  are  situated 
8chooi8.  within  the  limits  of  this  district.  They  have  in  all  eighty-two  pupils 
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on  rolls ; the  total  of  their  yearly  averages  was  eighty,  and  they  Reports  on 
presented  sixty-seven  for  examination.  Of  the  six  teachers  in  charge  fe  Stl‘e  of 
one  is  second  class,  three  are  third,  and  two  are  as  yet  onclassed.  One 
of  the  departments  never  hitherto  gave  satisfaction  as  far  as  instructing 
the  pupils  in  the  matter  of  the  Board’s  Programme  was  concerned.  DMrict' 

In  another  some  improvement  has  been  effected,  but  the  state  of  Insl“ct'>r- 
efficiency  as  yet  attained  is  at  best  only  mediocre.  Of  the  other  four  Iimm' 
departments  I can  only  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  Not  that  I consider  that 
teachers  of  Union  schools  have  arduous  duties  to  perform.  The  pupils 
are  enrolled  usually  in  the  junior  classes,  they  are  few  in  number,  and 
the  majority  of  them  make  close  on  the  maximum  number  of  atten- 
dances possible  within  the  results  period.  Under  such  conditions  it 
merits  little  encomium  to  prepare  a school  well  for  examination.  But 
it  is  a creditable  and  meritorious  act  to  treat  the  children  of  the  poor 
with  kindness  and  consideration,  to  alleviate  to  a degree  by  the 
gentleness  and  respect  with  which  they  are  governed  the  privations  of 
their  position,  and  without  rudeness  or  undue  severity  to  train  them 
up  iu  habits  of  obedience,  order,  cleanliness,  and  neatness  of  dress  and 
personal  appearance.  In  matters  such  as  these  the  Union  schools  of 
this  district  can  very  favourably  compare  with  any  others  which  it  has 
been  my  duty  hitherto  to  inspect. 

The  Convent  schools  are  four  in  number.  Two  are  in  Tuain,  one  in  Convent 
Ballinrobe,  and  one  in  Claremorris.  A vast  amount  of  useful  work  is 
accomplished  in  these  schools.  They  are  invariably  largely  attended, 
and  the  classification  of  the  children  is  always  high.  The  ordinary 
branches  of  the  programme  are  well  taught,  and  very  valuable  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  a considerable  number  of  extra  subjects.  One 
hears  it  occasionally  stated  that  in  Convent  schools  there  is  an 
excessive  tendency  to  overtax  teachers  and  scholars  with  a large 
number  of  extra  branches.  Pew  convents  that  I have  visited  under- 
take to  teach  more  extra  branches  than  the  convents  in  this  district. 

Yet,  having  carefully  considered  this  question,  I find  that  though  the 
programme  appears  heavy  the  arrangements  are  such  as  leave  the  work 
light  for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  members  of  the  community 
are  numerous,  and  a separate  teacher  with  a special  taste  or  aptitude 
for  the  branch  is  selected  for  each  extra  subject.  Neither  are  the 
children  overtaxed,  as  no  pupil  is  instructed  in  any  one  year  in  more 
than  a few  extra  branches  which  suit  \ her  talents  and  classification. 

Some  of  the  extra  branches,  perhaps  the  most  useful  ones,  are  to  the 
girls  rather  a source  of  recreation  than  of  painful  application.  The 
laundry  with  its  busy  crowd  of  juvenile  washerwomen  joyfully  and 
emulously  dabbling  in  their  wash  tubs,  or  the  cookery  room  with  its 
gay  array  of  merry  little  cooks  smiling  in  white  bibs  and  sleevelets  are 
somehow  not  strongly  suggestive  of  overstrained  mental  effort.  To 
the  weary  school  child  a lesson  in  bee-keeping  or  the  management  of 
poultry  usually  means  a bright  half  hour  in  the  air  and  sunshine. 

At  the  Results  Examinations  held  in  1896,  the  Convent  schools 
presented  979  children  for  examination.  The  members  of  none  of  the 
Communities  have  accepted  the  principle  of  classification : all  are  paid 
by  capitation.  They  are  aided  in  their  duties  by  nineteen  paid 
monitors. 

In  the  two  Monastery  schools  extra  subjects  are  as  a rule  avoided,  Monastery 
and  I believe  judiciously.  Both  schools  are  in  rural  districts,  and  the  ac  00 
aim  of  their  directors  seems  to  be  to  impart  a solid  education  in  those 
branches  of  the  programme  which  will  suit  the  after-avocations  of  their 

N 2 
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Report*  on  pupils,  At  the  last  examination  held  192  children  were  examined  for 
Education,  results.  One  of  the  teachers  is  second  class  and  trained ; the  otter 
^ - — three  are  third  class.  Two  monitors  are  attached  to  these  schools. 

O'-Mir,  In  the  remaining  129  ordinary  National  schools  of  this  district 
Inspector.  11,696  pupils  were  last  year  presented  for  results  examination.  Only 
Tuam.  six  schools  presented  loss  than  forty  pupils ; twelve  presented  over  forty 
Or,—  and  under  sixty ; fifty-eight  over  sixty  and  under  one  hundred ; forty. 
school*!7  tllree  presented  over  one  hundred  and  under  one  hundred  and  fifty . 

seven  presented  over  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  presented  was  ninety  per  school. 

Anchors  '*'n  Edition  to  principal  teachers  employment  is  given  to  ninety- 
eac  era.  ejgjp;  permanent  assistants,  three  temporary  assistants,  and  eighty-five 

monitors.  Forty-seven  teachers  belong  to  the  first  class,  eighty-two  to 
the  second,  and  ninety-eight  to  the  third.  Eighty-one  teachers  have 
been  trained. 

It  is  a matter  of  sux'prise  that  in  a district  where  the  attendance  is 
usually  so  high  and  the  value  of  the  appointments  so  considerable  only 
a small  number  of  first  class  teachers  should  he  in  charge  of  schools, 
Though  the  classification,  however,  is  low,  the  great  value  of  the  work 
they  do  should  not  be  under-estimated.  As  a body  they  are  thoroughly 
devoted  to  their  duties.  They  are  intelligent  and  methodical,  and 
almost  invariably  earn  large  results  and  merit  favourable  reports. 

Ses'  Almost  all  the  school-houses  of  the  district  are  well-built,  well-lighted, 
and  completely  equipped  with  the  necessary  teaching  apparatus.  It  is 
probable  that  few  districts  in  Ireland  possess  a larger  percentage  of  new 
or  comparatively  new  school-houses.  Two  or  three  localities  yet  remain 
where  a school  would  supply  a want.  There  are  also  perhaps  ten 
buildings  which  should  be  condemned  as  unsuitable  for  WhW 
purposes.  Seven  of  these  are  old  thatched  houses,  dingy,  ill-lighted, 
too  small,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  damp  and  floored  with  clay. 

There  is  noticeable  in  a considerable  number  of  the  houses  one  serious 
defect : inadequate  accommodation  for  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. Most  of  the  schools  of  this  district  have  been  erected  within 
recent  years.  They  have  been  built  at  State  expense,  in  lieu  of  older 
and  ruder  structures  erected  from  private  funds.  It  was  probably  not 
estimated  at  the  time  to  what  an  extent  the  erection  of  comfortable 
braidings  would  act  as  a spur  to  education.  The  new  houses  ware 
almost  all  built  to  accommodate  the  number  of  children  attending  the 
older  schools.  In  a very  short  time  this  accommodation  was  found  to 
be  msumcient,  and  at  the  present  day  over  seventy  of  the  schools  of  the 
district  stand  hi  need  of  enlargement.  In  some  instances  the  over- 
crowding is,  to  say  the  least,  excessive.  There  is  one  school  in  which 
the  children  on  Rolls  amounted  at  last  Results  Examination  to  228, 
while  the  actual  accommodation  provided  would  only  suffice  fori 
attendance  of  sixty-six.  In  three  other  schools  the  numbers  on  Roll! 
are  141,  and  195,  whilst  the  attendance,  for  which  the  houses 
were  built  are  respectively  81,  51,  and  58.  There  are,  moreover, 
twenty-eight  schools  in  which  the  area  of  the  school-room  is  large 
enough  only  for  one-half  of  the  number  of  children  on  Rolls.  In  some 
o these  cases  promises  of  State  aid  for  enlargement  as  soon  as  building 
funds  become  available  have  been  made  to  the  managers  by  the 
Commissioners.  t\. 

clpupfr*  ^ndanoe  at  the  schools  is  usually  very  satisfactory.  A large 

portion  of  the  district  is  thickly  populated,  the  schools  are  usually  M 
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close  to  one  another  as  is  allowed  by  the  Board’s  Regulations,  and  as  Reports  on 
the  holdings  are  generally  small,  and  the  working  hands  many,  there  is  Elation* 
very  little  impediment  to  good  attendance.  I am  not  aware  that  the  — 
year  ending  December,  1896,  has  been  exceptionally  bad  in  regard  to  asdiiy 
attendance.  Epidemics  have  been  few,  only  local,  and  of  short  strict' 
duration.  Three  of  the  four  quarters  Lad  as  high  an  average  as  in  *nsrj^or- 
previous  years.  In  the  March  quarter  a depression  was  felt  in  the 
town  schools,  especially  in  the  infant  departments ; but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  rural  schools  the  effect  produced  on  the  average  was 
inconsiderable. 

The  Reading  in  this  district  is,  I believe,  of  a very  fair  standard.  Reading, 

In  most  _ schools  it  receives  the  attention  which,  from  its  importance, 
it  merits.  Poetry  is  also  well  committed  to  memory,  and  generally 
recited  with  accuracy  and  distinctness.  The  old  story,  however,  has 
to  be  repeated  of  the  neglected  explanation  of  subject  matter.  No 
more  useful  regulation  has  for  a long  time  been  passed  by  the  Com- 
missioners  than  their  recent  enactment  prescribing  that  in  all  classes 
proficiency  in  this  sub-head  is  to  be  a necessary  condition  of  a pass- 
mark  in  Reading.  To  insist  on  explanation  in  the  Sixth.  Class  only 
was  in  a measure  unfair  to  teachers.  As  an  advanced  textbook  for 
Reading  proper,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  thing  more  suitable 
than  the  Board’s  Sixth  Reading  Book.  The  child  who  can  read  through 
the  book  may  confidently  face  almost  any  passage  in  English  Litera- 
ture. But  it  is  precisely  in  this  excellence  that  lies  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  from  the  pupils  an  intelligent  explanation  of  what  they 
read.  What  means  can  young  country  children,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old,  have  had  of  acquiring  sufficient  ideas,  or  mastering  sufficient 
vocabulary  to  explain  the  abstruse  passages  to  be  found  in  such 
lessons  as  those  on  Beauty,  the  Atmosphere,  Liberty,  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas,  Igneous  and  Sedimentary  Rock,  and  Relations  between 
Animate  and  Inanimate  Nature.  In  a half-hour  reading  lesson  to 
intermittent  attend  era,  it  is  impossible  for  the  bewildered  teacher  to 
dilate  on  and  bring  within  the  comprehension  of  his  pupils,  passages 
bearing  on  the  moral  and  mental  sciences,  physics,  literary  criticism, 
biography  and  geology.  A step,  however,  has  now  been  taken  in  the 
right  direction,  and  in  the  near  future  an  improvement  may  reasonably 
be  looked  for.  The  new  law  necessitates,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
a regular  course  of  explanation  through  all  the  classes  ; it  will  entail 
on  the  pupils  from  the  earliest  stages  of  their  school  life  the  valuable 
habit  of  attending  to  the  sense  of  what  they  read,  and  develop  the 
equally  valuable  facility  of  giving  expression  in  words  to  their  own 
conceptions.  Thus  trained,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  can  ultimately 
grapple  in  some  measure  at  least  with  a number  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  Sixth  Book. 

The  Writing,  as  now  taught,  divides  itself  into  two  branches — pen-  Writing, 
manship  proper,  and  letter-writing  or  composition.  The  headline 
copying  is,  in  most  schools,  satisfactory.  The  improvement  to  be  wished 
for  lies  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  more  advanced  section.  Accord- 
ing to  the  wording  of  our  most  recent  instructions,  the  mark  in 
Writing  in  the  higher  classes  is  to  be  assigned  for  the  style  and  form 
of  the  letter  written,  as  well  as  for  the  penmanship  and  spelling.  An 
advanced  style  of  composition  is  not  expected  from  the  pupils  of 
primary  schools ; but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  look  for  a letter  correct 
ln  fonn, . neat  in  its  penmanship,  and  with,  at  least,  those  errors 
avoided  in  spelling  and  grammar  which  are  commonly  made  only  by 
persons  of  imperfect  education.  Inaccuracies  of  form,  when  to  be  found, 
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almost  invariably  occur  in  the  termination  of  the  letter.  The  distinction 
between  the  use  of  “your  ” and  “yours  ” is  not  sufficiently  enforced  on 
the  pupils’  minds.  One  child  will  write — your  truly ; another— yours 
obedient  servant.  In  bad  schools  the  letters  not  unfrequently  exhibit 
such  groupings  of  the  usual  final  phrases  as  the  following : — 

X am,  dear 

John,  your  fond 

Companion,  William. 

There  is  a class  of  grammatical  errors  which  often  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  children’s  letters,  especially  in  the  first  stage  of  Fifth  Class, 
Such  are  the  mistaken  use  of — the  for  th  ey ; there  for  their ; a small  i for 
the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person ; a singular  verb  in  conjunction 
with  a plural  nominative,  and  commonly  also,  as  the  words  frequently 
occur  in  the  letters,  the  spelling  improperly  and  without  a capital  letter 
of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

I find  the  children,  except  perhaps  occasionally  in  the  second  stage 
of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes,  almost  always  well  grounded  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Arithmetic.  The  subheads,  however,  are  sometimes 
overlooked,  especially  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  the  numeration  and 
notation  of  decimals. 

Grammar  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  subjects  of  the  pro 
gramme.  It  usually  succeeds  well  in  the  Third  Class,  is  fair  in  the 
Fourth,  and  then  collapses  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth.  The  programme 
for  both  Fifth  Classes  has  recently  been  very  clearly  defined,  and  the 
gradation  between  Fourth  and  First  Fifth,  and  between  First  Fifth 
and  Second  Fifth  has  been  so  skilfully  managed  that  the  new  matter 
to  be  learned  each  successive  year  should  be  easily  acquired  within  an 
ordinary  Results  period.  To  teachers  anxious  to  secure  a good  return 
in  the  Grammar  column  of  their  examination  roll,  I have  to  recommend 
special  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  regular  and  the  irre- 
gular, the  transitive  and  the  intransitive  verb  in  the  first  stage  of 
Fifth  Class,  and  to  the  forms  of  the  passive  voice  in  the  second  stage. 
These  errors  are  found  continually  to  mar  Grammar  exercises  in  all 
other  respects  commendable. 

Geography  is  usually  popular  with  the  children,  and  with  a little 
care,  generally  turns  out  a successful  subject.  Two  faults  are  occa- 
sionally discernible  in  the  method  of  teaching  it.  Sufficient  despatch  is 
not  insisted  on.  When  the  child  hesitates  or  is  allowed  to  make  any 
delay  it  has  to  be  inferred  that  she  is  looking  for , not  pointing  out  the 
place  asked  for  as  required  by  the  Programme.  The  other  common 
fault  consists  in  allowing  the  child  to  point  out  the  name  and  not  the 
geographical  feature  asked. 

The  answering  in  Book-keeping  is  not  usually  of  a satisfactory 
character.  The  elementary  operations  are  frequently  well  mastered  in 
the  first  stage  of  Fifth,  In  the  second  stage  of  Fifth  and  in  Sixth  the 
pupils  get  too  easily  lost  in  closing  a small  set.  Only  a comparatively 
small  number  of  children  are  successful  in  this  test,  which  in  reality  is 
the  best  practical  proof  that  they  have  grasped  the  subject  and  are  able 
to  turn  their  knowledge  to  advantage. 

Of  the  other  extra  branches,  Algebra  has  been  taught  in  18  schools; 
Drawing  in  16;  Euclid  and  Mensuration  in  12;  the  use  of  Sewing 
Machine  in  11  ; Irish  in  9 ; Hullah  in  6 ; Tonic-sol-fa,  Instrumental 
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Music,  Cookery,  and  Physical  Geography  in  4 ; Bee-keeping,  management  Reports  on 
of  Poultry,  Domestic  Economy,  Hygiene,  Laundry,  and  French  in  1.  EdifcSSn* 

Algebra  and  Euclid  are  usually  well  taught.  Ur.~ 

CfBeiUv, 

I find  Drawing  frequently  a failure  in  the  Third  Class  and  in  the 
second  stage  of  Sixth.  In  the  intermediate  classes  it  generally  repays  Tuairu 
the  staff.  I would  recommend  an  occasional  lesson  in  this  subject  in  — 
the  Second  Class.  A few  straight  line  objects  drawn  on  the  blackboard 
and  copied  by  the  pupils  on  their  slates  would  prove  a useful  preparation 
for  the  course  in  Third  Class.  Few  pupils  succeed  in  acquiring  the  art 
of  shading  in  the  second  stage  of  Sixth  Class.  The  want  is  greatly  felt 
of  a suitable  drawing-book  for  this  class,  containing  a graduated  series 
of  interesting  models. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L,  O’Reilly. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office. 


Mr.  M'Mahon,  District  Inspector. 

Mullingar,  March,  1897. 

Gentlemen. — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  general  Report  on  the  state  of  education  in  this  district 
of  which  I have  been  in  charge  since  the  1st  of  October,  1893. 

The  district  includes  the  whole  of  County  Westmeath,  except  the  The 
town  of  Athlone,  portions  of  Counties  Longford,  Cavan,  and  Meath.  District. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  farmers  who  go  in  for 
grazing  on  a large  scale.  In  consequence  of  this  the  country  is  generally 
very  thinly  populated.  Schools  are,  as  a rule,  far  apart.  Many  pupils 
have  to  go  long  distances  to  school,  and  in  winter  the  attendance 
is  very  much  lower  than  in  summer. 

There  are  149  schools  in  the  district  which  are  classified  as  follows  ; — The 


Schools. 

Ordinary  Schools,  . . • .141 

Poor  Law  Union  Schools,  ...  3 

Evening  School,  . . • .1 

Convent  Schools,  . . • • 4 


These  give  very  fair  accommodation  for  education  in  general.  There  Accommo- 
is  one  locality,  however,  where  there  is  not  a school  within  a radius  of  dation. 
four  miles.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  a site.  ^ The 
difficulties  are  chiefly  legal  technicalities  which  are  gradually  giving 
way  before  the  determined  efforts  of  the  clergy.  Four  new  schools  have 
been  erected  within  the  last  two  years.  They  were  urgently  required, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built. 

One  of  them,  Rochfort  Bridge  Convent  National  School,  might  be  taken 
as  a model  of  its  kind.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  a sum  of  money 
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much  greater  than  the  grant  given,  by  the  Commissioners  was  expended 
by  the  Manager,  Very  Rev.  Peter  Fagan,  r.r.,  v.p.,  to  whose  en- 
thusiastic zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  the  erection  of  this  magnificent 
school  is  to  be  mainly  attributed. 

There  are  now  only  three  sclioolhouses  in  this  district  which  are  not 
fit  to  be  used  as  schools.  The  manager's  in  all  three  cases  are  busily 
engaged  at  other  necessary  parochial  improvements,  and  have  given  ms 
their  assurance  that  they  will  build  new  schools  as  soon  as  they  possibly 
can. 

The  schools  are  rarely  supplied  with  playgrounds.  The  necessity  for 
them  is  not  urgent,  except  in  the  case  of  town  schools.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts there  is  but  little  traffic,  and  the  pupils  are  quite  safe  in  making 
use  of  the  road  as  a playground.  Out-offices  are  attached  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  schools.  In  the  few  cases  where  there  are  none,  the 
reason  is  that  the  neighbouring  landowners  cannot  be  induced  to  grant 
a site.  The  state  of  a large  proportion  of  the  out-offices  in  this  district 
is  very  unsatisfactory  and  unsanitary.  Until  the  local  sanitary  officers 
are  obliged  to  visit  the  schools  at  regular  intervals,  I fear  there  will  be 
no  permanent  improvement  in  this  serious  defect. 

The  supply  of  apparatus  is  generally  good.  But  when  maps,  easels, 
clocks,  etc.,  get  old  and  useless  there  is  often  considerable  delay  and 
trouble  before  new  ones  are  provided.  This  is  almost  certain  to  occur 
where  there  are  more  than  three  or  four  schools  under  one  manager. 
There  are  hut  few  schools  in  this  district  under  wealthy  patronage. 
As  a rule  the  parish  priest  or  rector  is  both  patron  and  manager.  There 
are  no  funds  at  their  disposal  for  repairs  or  renewal  of  school  furniture. 
It  is  unquestionably  a serious  drain  on  a slender  income  to  keep  in  good 
repair  and  provide  with  apparatus  eight  schools,  as  is  the  case  in  more 
than  one  instance  in  this  district.  The  thought  naturally  suggests 
itself  that  application  should  be  made  for  a portion  of  the  annual  grant 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  proper  equipment  of  all  National  schools  with 
suitable  apparatus  such  as  clocks,  maps,  globes,  and  scientific  diagrams. 
Measures  could  without  difficulty  be  taken  to  ensure  proper  treat- 
ment of  this  school  property  and  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
permanent  removal  of  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  complaint  from 
the  system. 

The  recommendations  issued  by  the  Commissioners  in  recent  years 
for  the  general  adoption  of  school  savings  hanks  and  for  providing  the 
schools  with  small  garden  plots  for  the  cultivation  of  shrubs  and  flowers 
have  not  been  carried  out  in  this  district  to  any  extent.  There  iB  no 
school  in  which  the  savings  bank  system  has  been  established.  About 
six  schools  have  suitable  garden  plots,  and  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
have  informed  me  that  the  pupils  derive  great  pleasure  and  profit  from 
their  little  gardens.  One  must  sincerely  regret  that  these  little  plots 
do  not  appear  in  front  of  every  country  school.  Some  further  stimului 
is  required  than  a circular  to  the  manager  and  to  the  Inspector.  If  a 
small  fee  were  allotted  to  each  school  that  was  provided  with  a neatly 
kept  garden  plot,  and  arrangements  were  made  by  which  schools  could 
be  provided  with  a supply  of  bulbs,  flowers,  and  shrubs  at  small 
expense,  I am  certain  that  in  a short  time  the  school  without  a garden 
plot  would  be  the  exception.  Wliat  better  source  of  innocent  pleasure 
could  the  pupils  have  than  the  cultivation  of  flowers  ? Which  of  the 
stereotyped  branches  of  learning  would  train  them  better  to  the  invalu- 
able habits  of  foresight,  observation,  and  general  tidiness  1 
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The  abolition  of  school  fees  was  undoubtedly  a great  boon  to  the  Reports  on 
large  majority  of  the  teachers  in  this  district.  Those  pupils  that  paid  Vacation? 
fees  were  the  exceptions.  But  it  has  not  been  altogether  an  unmixed  — ■ 
good.  It  has  led  in  some  cases  of  weak-minded  teachers  to  a serious 
want  of  discipline.  Illiterate  parents  by  some  mental  process  peculiar 
to  themselves  have  come  to  regard  them  sending  the  children  to  school  Mnlli  ' 
as  an  act  of  graciousness  on  their  part  towards  the  teacher.  If  a child  — 
is  punished  for  some  fault  during  school-time  revenge  is  taken  on  the  School 
teacher  by  keeping  the  child  at  home  for  the  following  week.  The feM- 
manager's  assistance  generally  has  to  be  summoned  before  the  parental 
ire  is 'assuaged.  Some  teachers  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  over- 
looking lapses  of  discipline  with  very  disastrous  results  to  their  schools. 

I would  welcome  any  scheme  which  would  give  to  the  teachers  either 
as  class  salary  or  additional  results  fees,  the  money  now  paid  on  the 
quarterly  averages  in  lieu  of  school  fees. 

The  Irish  Education  Act  of  1892  does  not  apply  to  any  town  in  this  Education 
district.  The  onus  of  making  the  children  attend  regularly  falls  on  the  Act. 
clergymen  of  various  denominations.  They  as  a rule  are  unremitting 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  children  at  school.  But  their  duties  are  so 
laborious  that  they  cannot  except  in  smaller  parishes  visit  their  schools 
often  enough  to  ensure  general  regularity  of  attendance.  I am 
frequently  assured  by  them  that  they  would  welcome  the  day  when 
it  would  be  a penal  offence  for  a pupil  of  scbool-going  age  to  be  found 
absent  from  school  without  a valid  excuse.  I agree  with  them,  and 
think  that  in  rural  districts  when  there  is  no  possibility  of  having  a 
regular  Schools  Attendance  Committee  the  matter  should  he  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Constabulary,  who  would  in  a short  time  effect  a 
radical  improvement  in  the  attendance  of  all  pupils. 

I now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  results 


programme. 

Beading,  in  my  opinion,  as  at  present  taught  in  National  schools,  is  Reading, 
from  the  Fourth  Class  upwards  productive  of  more  harm  than  good. 

When  a pupil  has  mastered  the  mere  mechanical  art  of  joining  correctly 
letters  into  words,  words  into  clauses,  and  clauses  into  sentences,  he 
should  he  taught  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads,  and  most 
important  of  all  retain  the  ideas  or  facts  in  each  sentence.  These  two 
vitally  important  portions  of  the  art  of  reading  are  usually  omitted  m 
lessons  on  reading  in  schools.  It  is  not  within  an  Inspector  s power  to 
refuse  to  pass  a boy  in  any  of  the  senior  classes  who  reads  with  correct 
pronunciation  and  due  attention  to  stops  a passage  in  his  lesson-book 
and  who  will  give  a fair  notion  of  the  meaning  of  three  or  four  difficult 
words,  but  who,  if  asked  after  reading  two  or  three  connected  sentences 
to  shut  his  hook  and  give  the  substance  of  what  he  has  read  m his  own 
words,  looks  with  as  much  astonishment  and  terror  at  the  examiner  as 
if  what  he  had  just  read  were  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
any  intellect.  I have  repeatedly  asked  the  pupils  to  re-open  their 
books  and  have  given  them  five  minutes  to  study  a smgle  paragrap  , 
and  I have  never  yet  succeeded  in  getting  anything  like  satisfactory 
answering  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson.  The  style  o e esson 
books  is  responsible  for  this  defect  in  no  small  degree.  The  reading 
books  lack  continuity  and  connexion.  They  neither  arouse  the 
imagination  nor  demand  the  continued  attention  of  t e pupi . 

Sixth  Class  Book  is  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  average  school- 
going youth.  No  doubt  it  contains  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
English  prose  and  verse.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  many  lessons 
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thePs£e°of  “ it  appear  to  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  catering  fa, 

Education.  the  taste  of  those  who,  like  Goldsmith’s  teacher,  are  fond  of  « words  of 
Xr — learned  length  and  thundering  sound.”  How  much  better  would  it  ha 
M'Mahon,  i°r  boy8  in  the  Sixth  Class  to  have  a book  like  the  “ Girls’  Read™ 
?«££«-.  ®ook  ” that  would  interest  them,  convey  useful  practical  knowledge  ta 
Mullingar,  them,  and  give  them  a taste  for  acquiring  information  from  books  wh™ 
— they  have  left  school.  If  the  reading  books  from  the  Third  Class 
upwards  were  composed  of  short  complete  stories,  the  pupils  would 
insensibly  learn  to  read  correctly  and  with  attention  to  the  substance 
of  what  they  read.  Recitation  of  poetry  appears  to  me  to  be  useful  in 
so  far  as  it  cultivates  the  memory,  but  I have  very  rarely  met  with  a 
teacher  who  drew  the  pupil’s  attention  to  its  beauties  of  diction  nr 
imagery.  ur 

Wrising.  In  the  junior  classes  and  Fourth  Class,  Writing  is,  in  general,  ymr 
toll'.  I invariably  find  bad  writing  in  these  classes,  an  infallible  sign 
of  a careless  slovenly  teacher.  In  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes,  where 
Writing  is  tested  by  means  of  short  letters  written  on  some  sinmle 
subject,  the  ignorance  of  the  first  elements  of  Composition  is  verv 
general.  I attribute  tins  to  three  causes.  First,  want  of  either  ability 
or  desire  on  the  part  of  most  teachers  to  give  regular  lessons  on  Com- 
“ t0  «“»$  tbe  written  by  the  pupils ; second,  the 

method  of  teaching  Reading  is  not  calculated  to  give  the  pupils  either 
connexion  of  ideas  or  fluency  of  language ; third,  there  are* very  im 
local  libraries  by  means  of  winch  the  senior  pupils  would  be  induced 
to  read  something  outside  the  school  books,  which  become  very  dis- 
tasteful to  the  ordinary  schoolboy  after  one  reading.  Besides  these 
■ Ifha?  m?  attenfa011  m°re  than  once  called  to  the  fact  that 

the  tee  for  Letter-writing  m the  senior  classes  is  lower  than  the  fee 
ft>r  either  Reading  or  Arithmetic,  and  not  half  the  fee  for  Agriculture 
Few  would,  I imagine,  contend  that  ability  to  write  a short  letter 
espectaHy  is  not  as  absolutely  essential  and  important  an  accomplish- 

bmnches' juSt 7Zi^d  S ^ “ ***"  °£  the 

Arithmetic  ^£thmetio  is  well  taught  generally.  Where  weakness  exists,  I find 
of  tlja,'rend  t0  “judicious  use  of  text-cards,  and  want 

neglected.  b ackboard  lessons'  Mental  Arithmetic  is  too  frequently 

DtoStSC-1”  'th®,jUniOT  °laSSea  is  seldom  unsatisfactory, 
coirecfclv  writt^  to?1®  olasses  are’  with  but  few  exceptions, 
examination  of  fl  ^bere  -Dictation  Exercises  are  badly  done,  an 

tLTct  that  Wrf  f Tk  0,f  the  year  wiU  neariy  ^ays  reveal 

by  the  teacher  ^ mistake3  have  been  passed  over  without  correction 

deterioXt°f^  6ram“T  13  g0od  Third  Glass,  but 

to  the  ™t  of  ^ Tr  °laSS6s-  TWs  may  be  attributed  very  often 
Lmmal  and  ViT  l6SS°nS’  °ral  and  written,  in  the  subject.  If 
exam W and  Were  a“alSamated>  bo*  “ teaching  and 

on  kno^ed^ff  Wh  f “r  paid  f°r  both  ““Girted  into  one  fee  paid 
lessons  ' g V if beraJ°uld  soon  manage  to  do  during  Reading 
wSbe  botb  Ideading  and  Grammar  lessons;  muchS 

the  connov1  v!  + Pupds  would  have  a better  opportunity  of  seeing 

Geography.  Svis  tfr  ^ T?  “d  ^ °f  ^ ^ ^ 

the  proOTamme  fa  l6’  *aUght’  exoePt  in  Sixth  Class,  “ which 
teacher ^to  nrenanf  ^ extensive  one.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a 
P P a pupil  successfully  in  the  programme  without 


Grammar. 
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roaular  attendance.  Map  drawing  is  rarely  taught  with  any  degree  of  Imports  on 
lco  the  State  of 

BUCCeSS.  , . Education, 

Agriculture  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  vitally  important  of  all  the  — 
subjects  taught  in  rural  National  schools.  This  country  is  essentially  $j£ahon% 
an  agricultural  one,  and  its  future  -will  most  certainly  depend  on  the 
amount  of  sound  practical  knowledge  brought  to  bear  on  farming  by  f ’ 

the  generation  now  growing  up.  The  Commissioners  have  shown  that  Mu  Jf°ar‘ 
they  recognize  this  by  allotting  the  maximum  fee  to  a pass  in  this  Agriculture, 
subject  Teachers,  as  a rule,  strain  every  nerve  to  secure  good  results 
in  this  subject.  But  their  energy  is  too  often  misdirected.  The  country 
is  flooded  with  little  primers  of  agriculture,  which  the  pupils  are  made  to 
learn  by  the  merest  rote.  An  Inspector’s  questions,  if  given  orally,  are 
taken  down  and  passed  from  school  to  school.  I once  discovered,  by  the 
merest  accident,  a copybook  with  over  500  of  my  questions  carefully 
copied  out.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  blemishes  of  the  Results 
system.  Pupils  may  pass  year  after  year  in  Agriculture ; teachers  may 
get  good  reports  and  large  amounts  for  Results  fees,  and  the  result  to 
the  country  is  nil.  The  knowledge  thus  crammed  into  the  pupils’ 
heads  does  not  remain  long  enough  there  to  bear  any  practical  fruit. 

The  boy,  thus  equipped,  starts  farming  on  the  old  wretched  system 
of  his  father  and  grandfa  ther,  and  spends  his  days  in  the  same  hopeless 
struggle  against  foreigners,  who,  by  reason  of  their  better  methods  and 
superior  practical  knowledge,  can  send  into  the  Irish  markets  their 
produce  at  a price  that  means  ruin  to  the  Irish  farmer,  and  through 
him  to  the  country  in  general.  What,  but  superior  knowledge,  has 
enabled  the  Belgian  farmer  to  supply  most  of  the  mills  of  Belfast  with 
flax  1 Why  do  we  never  hear  of  any  new  varieties  of  seeds  raised  in 
Ireland  1 How  are  these  things  to  be  remedied  ? They  can  only  be 
remedied  by  combining  practical  with  theoretical  teaching  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  should  be  attached  to  every  rural  National  school  a small 
farm  where,  even  on  a small  scale,  the  pupils  could  see  for  themselves 
the  value  of  proper  rotation  of  crops,  frequent  renewals  of  seeds,  pro- 
per methods  of  sowing  and  harvesting,  and  acquire  numerous  important 
elementary  facts  about  farming  in  a manner  no  amount . of  book 
knowledge  could  ever  be  expected  to  reach.  At  the  present  time,  there 
is  not  a single  school  in  this  widely-extending  district  that  has . a 
cottage  garden  attached  to  it.  There  is  no  school  in  which  pupils 
receive  practical  instruction  in  dairying  or  poultry  keeping.  The  most 
regrettable  feature  in  the  present  state  of  things  is  that,  with  the 
limited  accommodation  generally  provided  for  the  pupils  here  in  the 
way  of  school  grounds,  and  the  almost  invariably  invincible  obstacle 
of  people  owning  land  adjoining  the  schools  who  would  not  part  with 
it  on  any  consideration,  there  is  but  a small  prospect  of  the  schools 
being  equipped  as  I have  suggested. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  in  a very  small  number  of  schools,  and  Book* 
generally  with  marked  success.  keeping. 

Music  is  gradually  becoming  more  popular  in  the  district  owing  Vocal 
entirely  I may  say  to  the  desire  of  the  clergy  to  have  a school -mistress  Music, 
who  will  also  act  as  conductor  of  the  choir.  In  the  four  last  appoint- 
ments made  in  this  district,  a certificate  for  Music  (Vocal  and 
Instrumental)  and  a testimonial  showing  that  the  applicant  could 
conduct  a choir  were  made  essential  qualifications  for  the  appointment. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  is  rapidly  superseding  teaching  by  Hullah’s  method. 

Algebra  and  Geometry  are  seldom  met  with  in  this  district ; where  in-  gjjj*  eB 
troduced  are  taught  with  invariably  good  results.  Sewing  Machine  and 
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Advanced  Dressmaking  are  taught  in  a few  schools  with  generall 
fair  success.  Cookery  is  taught  in  only  two  schools,  both  conducted 
by  nuns.  The  instruction  is  practical  and  sound. 

The  Alternative  Literary  and  Industrial  Programme  for 
Class  girls,  which  promised  to  do  so  much  for  the  education  of  girl, 
in  this  country,  is  slowly  but  surely  disappearing  here,  killed  bv  the 
apathy  of  the  parents  who  refused  to  provide  materials  for  industrial 
work  and  threatened  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  schools  unless 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic  were  regularly  taught.  ' 

Needlework  has  improved  very  much  in  this  district  within  the  uast 
three  years.  This  I attribute  almost  entirely  to  my  insisting  on  those 
teachers  who  were  not  successful  in  teaselling  needlework,  studme 
Miss  Emily  Jones’s  Manual  of  Needlework  and  rigidly  carrying  out 
the  practical  directions  given  in  that  work.  Cutting-out  is  still  Ldh, 
taught  in  the  majority  of  girls’  schools.  1 

The  accounts,  are,  I believe,  kept  with  remarkable  honesty,  generally 
1 have  had  only  one  serious  complaint  to  make  about  systematic  fraud 
m keeping  accounts  since  I came  here.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  the 
district,  which  stretches  27  miles  to  the  north,  14  miles  to  the  south 
24  miles  to  the  west,  and  16  miles  to  the  east,  and  to  the  want  of  train 
accommodation,  Results’  Examinations  take  up  an  undue  proportion  of 
my  time.  I have  consequently  not  sufficient  opportunities  for  paying 
incidental  visits  which  are  very  much  required  and  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  general  working  of  the  schools. 

I feel  bound  in  common  justice  to  stato  that  the  teachers  in  this 
district  as  a body  do  their  work  conscientiously  and  to  tlie  best  of  their 
ability.  I hey  are  rapidly  acquiring  that  social  status  to  which  their 
education  and  the  importance  of  their  work  entitles  them. 

The  managers  as  a rule  take  great  interest  in  their  schools,  look  after 
the  irregular  attendees,  visit  the  schools  either  in  person  or  by  proxy 
frequently,  and  are  most  anxious  to  do  all  in  thoir  power  to  promote 
f'beinTg,of  bo*h  tef°\ers  and  pupils.  In  my  personal  relations 
with  them  I have  found  them  invariably  courteous  and  kind  and 
anxious  to  make  my  duties  as  light  as  possible. 


I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 


J.  A.  M 'Mahon. 


-Sr 


llg 

■dm 
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Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Welply,  B.A.,  District  Inspector.  urWa 

Galway,  March,  1897. 

Inspector. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  Galway, 
letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  for  the  con-  — 
sideration  of  the  Commissioners  the  following  general  report  oil  the 
condition  of  National  Education  in  the  Galway  district  for  the  year 
1896. 

This  district  extends  along  the  coast  from  Galway  to  Killery  Character 
Harbour.  It  includes  the  Arran  Islands  at  the  entrance  of  Galway  of  district. 
Bay,  besides  fourteen  other  islands  more  adjacent  to  the  mainland.  It 
is  bounded  inland  by  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Corrib  to  Maam 
Cross,  thence  by  the  Connemara  coach  road  to  Recess,  and  from  there 
the  picturesque  road  encircling  the  Twelve  Pins  forms  its  northern 
boundary  to  Xylemore. 

It  should  be  stated,  however  that  one  school  of  the  Westport  dis- 
trict falls  within  the  line  of  the  latter  road. 

In  addition  the  group  of  schools  lying  very  approximately  within  a 
circle  with  a radius  of  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Headford  as  centre 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough  Corrib  was  transferred  to  the  district  in 
former  years. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  my  charge  now  is  138,  as  compared 
with  133  when  I took  over  the  district  on  the  1st  September,  1893. 

The  increase  is  due  to  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Lettermacow 
Dynish  Island,  Glanecmurrin,  Belclare,  and  Eahy,  and  the  number  is 
to  be  further  augmented  by  new  schools  at  Salruck,  and  at  Oatquarter, 

Arran  Island. 

The  small  school  on  Islandeddy,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Galway 
Bay,  also  belongs  to  this  district,  although  geographically  quite 
separated  from  it. 

The  physical  features  of  the  country  over  which  my  duties  extend 
are  very  varied.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Headford  there  is  good 
pasture  land ; agricultural  operations  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  ; the 
formation  is  limestone,  and  sheep-farming  is  extensively  practised. 

Around  Galway,  too,  and  between  it  and  Oughterard  is  land  of  consider- 
able agricultural  value,  but  in  the  other  parts  the  area  of  cultivation  is 
relatively  very  small.  Thousands  of  acres  in  Connemara  proper  cannot 
be  cultivated  at  all,  being  merely  brown  moorland  or  peaty  marsh. 

To  the  lover  of  natural  scenery  Connemara  offers  much  that  is  charm- 
ing : the  brown  of  its  heather,  the  nakedness  of  its  mountains,  the 
beauty  of  its  lakes  and  valleys,  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  purple  tints 
of  its  evenings,  the  fleecy  clouds  that  troop  in  broken  march  o ver  its 
hilltops  or  float  lazily  in  the  mid-azure  of  its  valleys,  all  these  are  a pure 
joy  to  minds  attuned  to  nature’s  moods. 

But  its  inhabitants  carry  on  a hard  struggle  for  existence  j the  culti- 
vable land  is  scanty,  the  holdings  are  small ; potatoes,  some  roots,  and 
oats  are  the  principal  cropB  raised. 

The  main  portion  of  the  population  is  to  be  found  along  the  coast 
where ‘the  meagre  subsistence  afforded  by  the  soil  is  in  many  places 
eked  out  by  the  gathering,  drying,  and  burning  of  sea-weed  for  the 
manufacture  of  kelp,  and  by  fishing. 

To  the  development  of  the  latter  industry,  the  Congested  Districts 
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Reports  OH  Board  has  contributed  much  in  the  Arran  Islands,  at  Oarna,  Olifden,  * 
the  State  of  (jleggan. 

Education.  Tllg  exl)ort  of  ciried  peat  for  fuel  forms  an  industry,  and  a means  of  i 
Mr.  w.  s.  livelihood  at  certain  points  of  the  coast,  principally  at  Cashla  and  1 

EU?&'  Grcatman’s  Bays.  This  peat  is  taken  in  large  boats  to  the  Arran 
Irnmtor  Islan<ls>  and  to  tl,e  °PPosite  ooast  of  Clare.  _ The  export  has  gone  on 
G&lwi  steadily  for  years  ; and,  as  a consequence,  this  part  of  the  country  is 
— y'  becoming  denuded  of  peat,  nothing  being  now  left  in  places  save  the 
underlying  granite  which,  being  exposed  more  and  more,  gives  a gra- 
dually  prevailing  tint  of  gray  to  the  environing  prospect. 

The  principal  centres  of  population  in  this  district  are : — Galway, 
Olifden,  Oughterard,  Headford,  and  Roundstone,  the  respective  num- 
bers of  whose  inhabitants  are,  according  to  the  1891  Census  Returns, 
13,800,  911,  810,  663,  and  325. 

Clmracterof  The  proportion  of  good  school  buildings  in  the  district  is  high,  and 
school-  the  local  managers  have  almost  uniformly  displayed  commendable 
houses.  zeal  (lining  grants  for  the  erection  of  new  schools  in  localities 
where  they  have  been  required.  Within  the  last  three  years  and  a 
half,  new  vested  schools  have  been  built  at  And,  Lettermacow,  Moyrus, 
Glynsk,  Mason  Island,  Feenisli  Island,  Trabane,  Glanecmurrin,  Tully, 
Knockroon,  Belclare,  and  Fahy — sixteen  in  all — and  schools  are  being 
constructed  at  Annadown,  Kilronan,  and  Oatquarter,  while  grants  in 
aid  have  been  made  in  the  cases  of  Knock  and  Salruek,  and  applica- 
tions for  aid  are  before  the  Board  for  schools  at  Frrislannan  and 
Inishturk  Island.  In  the  same  period  one  new  non-vested  sohool  was 
built  on  Dynish  Island. 

New  schools  are  still  required  at  Shrulc,  Annaghvane  Island,  Imsh- 
barra,  Inishtrawar,  Illauneeragh,  Inishlacken,  Knockbane,  Gonlane, 
and  Cusbatrough.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  be  procured  in  the 
near  future  ; and  then  an  almost  uniform  excellence  of  school  buildings 
will  prevail  in  the  district. 

Oruameu-  In  accordance  with  my  instructions,  I have  urged  teachers,  as 
tation  of  opportunity  arises,  to  cultivate  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers  along 
plots”  Sic.  the  margins  of  their  school  plots,  and  about  their  residences ; and 
some  have  adopted  my  recommendations  with  pleasing  results.  In 
other  oases,  however,  teachers  have  expressed  their  desire  to  find 
some  small  hook  containing  useful  information  on  this  subject.  Objec- 
tions of  this  nature  cannot  now  be  regarded  to  have  much  force  in 
view  of  the  recent  issue  of  a new  agricultural  text-book  which  contains 
much  practical  information  of  the  kind  desired. 

Repairs  of  The  question  of  repairs  to  school-houses  is,  in  many  eases,  a serious 
ec  cols.  one,  g0hools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  repaired  regularly  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  but  the  duty  and  expense  of  repairing  those 
vested  in  trustees  devolve  upon  themselves. 

Too  often  this  duty  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  tliau  the 
observance  ; and  the  local  manager,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a trustee, 
has  to  incur  the  burden  of  this  expense  which,  when  the  schools  in  his 
charge  are  numerous,  is  frequently  a considerable  item.  It  therefore 
not  infrequently  happens  that  these  repairs  are  meagrely  executed  and 
with  difficulty  and  delay.  It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  the  desire  of 
many  .managers  to  have  their  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
cannot,  for  reasons  outside  the  scope  of  this  report,  be  rendered  effec- 
tive. ' !t-'* 

This  distinct  has  been  made  much  more  accessible  during  my  tenure- 
of  it  by  the  construction  of  a railway  from  Galway  to  Olifden.  ■ ■ 
Bridges  have  also  been  recently  erected  connecting  Lettermore, 
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Gorumna,  and  Lettermullen  Islands  with  the  mainland,  and  thus  Reports  on 
bringing  eight  Island  schools  into  the  category  of  those  that  can  be  Ed™?tion°f 
reached  without  employing  boats.  — 

There  are  in  my  charge  five  Convent,  three  Poor  Law  Union,  and  wrMu  3‘ 
130  Ordinary  schools. 

Of  the  Convent  Schools  four  are  taught  by  Nuns  of  the  Mercy,  and  inspector. 
one  by  Utins  of  the  Presentation  Order,  and  these  are  not  classed  Gal  ray. 
teachers. 

The  teacher  of  the  Clifden  Poor  Law  Union  school  is  also  unclassed. 

In  the  remaining  132  schools  there  are  besides  the  132  principals, 
thirty-seven  assistants  and  eight  workmistresses  employed. 

The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  classification  of  these  principal  and  Classifjca- 
assistant  teachers  respectively.  Workmistresses  are  not  required  to  teachers, 
possess  literary  qualifications. 


Principal  Teachers. 


Class, 

Males. 

Pomalos. 



3 

4 

11 

8 

H 

34 

24 

m„ 

21  . 

27 

Total,  . 

69 

63 

Assistant  Te  ache  its. 


Glass. 

Males. 

Females. 

I'., 

0 

0 

Is 

0 

0 

n 

3 

13 

ni 

8 

13 

Total,  . 

11 

26 

Of  these  169  teachers,  69  have  been  trained ; 21  males  at  Drum- 
condra,  15  at  Marlborougli-street,  1 at  De  La  Salle,  and  27  females  at 
Baggot-street,  and  5 at  Marlborougli-street  Training  Colleges. 

At  present  five  teachers  are  at  training  : four  at  Baggot-street,  and 
one  at  De  La  Salle  Training  Colleges. 

The  period  of  absence  of  a teacher  for  the  purposes  of  training,  and  Employ- 
ee consequent  employment  of  a substitute,  is  very  frequently  one  of 
considerable  retrogression  in  the  proficiency  of  the  school.  The  sub-  teachers, 
statute  has  very  little  interest  in  his  duties  which  he  generally  discharges 
iu  a merely  perfunctory  manner. 

I have  known  only  one  case  in  which  improvement  was  effected  in 
this  way,  and  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  this  substitute  teacher,  who 
was  subsequently  appointed  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  in  my  charge, 
has  continued  to  perform  his  duties  as  an  instructor  with  satisfaction ; 
but,  on  the-  contrary,  I have  known  a school  brought  to  the  verge  of 
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Reports  on  educational  ruin,  where  three  substitutes  were  employed  successively  is  ! 
Education!!^ tlle  same  uianner,  during  the  teacher’s  course  of  training. 

Eeferring  now  to  the  proficiency  attained  in  the  various  branches^  1 
TOp'aju. tlle  PuPils’  programme  of  instruction,  I find  that  reading,  on  the  whole,  f 
District  ’ " does  not  receive  adequate  attention.  In  quite  too  many  instances  have  j 
Inspector,  j 0bserve<j  teachers  content  themselves  with  listening  to  ohildjei 
mumbling  the  words  of  a reading  lesson  without  any  resort  to  a check, 
Reading,  and  then  pass  on  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner  to  the  next  pop! 

who  repeats  the  same  process.  In  my  opinion,  reading  is  only  rarely 
taught  at  all;  children  are  not  shown  the  contrast  between  that  2 
necessarily  feeble  and  halting  attempts,  and  distinct  and  intelligent  j 
enunciation  with  proper  grouping  of  words.  This  fault  extends  also  to  S 
repetition  of  poetry  where  it  is,  if  possible,  more  painfully  evident,  ani  | 
the  recitation  of  poetical  pieces  is  too  often  marred  by  monotony  and  ] 
incorrectness. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Commissioners  in  making  explanation  of  | 
subject  matter  a determining  factor  in  the  marking  of  reading  in  a|  > 
classes  above  first  cannot  fail  to  be  most  beneficial,  not  only  in  raising  j 
the  proficiency  in  that  subject  itself  but  also  in  helping  to  cultivate  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  I 


Irish.  In  some  parts  of  (his  district  the  Irish  language  is  still  spoken  to  # I 

considerable  extent,  but  I venture  to  say  there  are  few,  very  few,  persons 
under  thirty  years  of  age  in  these  localities  who  cannot  speak  and 
readily  understand  English.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  even  the  f 
remote  parts  speak  both  languages  fluently,  and  a few  of  the  teachers  in 
these  places  understand  and  employ  the  Irish  tongue  with  good  eflfeot 
tbeir  schools. 


I am  convinced,  however,  that  locality  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
teaching  of  reading,  because  in  some  of  the  most  remote  and  unpromis- 
ing quarters  in  the  midst  of  a bilinguous  population  I have  found 
extremely  good  enunciation. 

It  is  all  a question  of  the  skill  and  energy  which  tlio  teacher  brings 
to  bear  upon  Ms  work. 


Writing,  Writing  is  in  many  oases  badly  taught,  and  I have  been  compelled 
from  year  to  year  to  award  an  unduly  high  percentage  of  mere  passes 
in  this  branch.  The  fault  in  teaching  is  the  obvious  one  of  inefficient 
supervision. 

In  many  instances  pupils  are  sent  to  the  desks,  and  they  write  tbeir 
copies  without  one  word  of  commendation  or  criticism  from  the  teacher, 
who  never  thinks  of  employing  the  blackboard  or  other  means  for  the 
exposition  of  this  subject.  I have  again  and  again,  both  orally  and  in 
writing,  directed  attention  to  this  important  matter. 

Pupils  of  fifth  and  sixth  classes  are  expected  to  write  letters  on  simple 
subjects  throughout  the  year,  as  well  as  on  the  day  of  results  exarnim- 
. tion.  In  some  cases  I have  had  to  draw  attention  to  the  pernicious 
system  of  allowing  ten  months  or  so  of  the  results  period  to  elajsis 
without  any  practice  in  tMs  branch,  and  of  then  getting  the  requisite  ' 
number  of  letters  written  off  en  bloc  in  the  brief  remainder  of  the  tirne. 

To  obviate  this,  I have  recommended,  where  necessary,  the  use  for  each 
pupil  of  a special  exercise-book  for  letters,  which  I frequently  call  for 
and  inspect  at  incidental  visits. 

Again,  very  often  pupils  are  not  taught  how  to  begin  and  end  a '.otter  j 
a •«,  « ProP®rly  according  to  the  rank  or  calling  of  the  person  addressed. 
n c''  Instruction  in  arithmetic  tends  to  degenerate  into  the  mere  working 
* ‘ test  questions,  Teachers  procure  series  of  arithmetic  cards,  jp 

' - 
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pupils  are  set  to  work  the  isolated  conundrums  contained  in  them,  with  Reports  on 
very  little  reference  to  principles,  even  in  the  senior  classes.  Education! 

The  test  cards  supplied  to  the  Inspectors,  too,  become  known  very  — 
rapidly.  Pupils  of  average  memory  find  no  difficulty  in  recalling  on  the  wdpiy,3' 
following  day  the  questions  set  to  them  at  the  results  examination,  and  ^ 

I have  on  several  occasions  checked  them  in  the  actual  fact  of  taking  inspector. 
copies  of  the  questions  during  the  examination  itself.  These  questions  Galway 
thus  collected  are  speedily  diffused  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  so  that 
teachers  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  beforehand  many,  if  not  all, 
the  questions  likely  to  be  given  to  their  pupils  in  this  branch  at  the 
annual  examination. 

Few  Inspectors  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  high  answering  of  pupils 
of  second  year  in  sixth  class  in  arithmetic  as  compared  with  those  of 
first  year,  and  the  explanation  of  this  is  not  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  fact  that  the  test  cards  in  the  former  case  have  been  in  use  for 
years,  whereas  those  in  the  latter  instance  are  of  comparatively  recent 
issue. 

As  an  illustration  of  my  meaning  I may  state  a circumstance  that 
to  my  personal  knowledge  occurred  in  another  part  of  Ireland  soon 
after  the  issue  of  the  above-mentioned  test  cards  for  pupils  of  first 
year  in  sixth  class.  A boy  there  communicated  to  me  the  fact  that 
he  had  failed  in  arithmetic  at  the  recent  results  examination  of  the 
local  school,  and  on  my  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  he  said  with  naive 
disgust  that  on  previous  occasions  he  had  generally  worked  most  of  the 
questions  set  to  him  at  the  examination  a few  days  before,  hut  that  on 
the  disastrous  occasion  alluded  to  above  he  had  never  previously  seen 
questions  like  those  the  card  contained. 

The  best  check  to  practices  of  this  kind  is,  in  my  opinion,  tc  provide 
for  the  regular  issue  of  sets  of  new  test  cards  to  Inspectors  every  half 
year  or  every  year  at  most, 

Spelling  is,  in  general,  well  taught  in  first  and  second  classes  ; it  Spelling, 
is  often  very  backward  in  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  and  fair  in 
sixth  class. 

The  Sixth  Reading  Book  does  not  offer  a great  variety  of  useful 
passages  for  tests  in  dictation. 

Grammar  is  usually  the  least  known  subject  of  the  programme.  Grammar. 
Analysis  of  several  school  time  tables  recently  revealed  the  fact  that, 
with  almost  unbroken  uniformity,  out  of  a school  week  of  five  days 
with  forty  or  forty-five  half-hour  lessons  devoted  to  secular  instruction, 
two  half-hour  lessons  were  given  in  grammar  and  three  in  geography, 
or  vice  versa. 

Pupils  of  third  class  who  are  required  to  merely  distingush  intelli- 
gently the  principal  parts  of  speech  in  an  ordinary  sentence  frequently 
make  the  wildest  attempts  to  do  so. 

Some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  grammar  of  fourth  class. 

The  pupils  are  better  taught  the  comparatively  few  intiections  of  the 
English  language,  though  to  many  the  case,  number,  and  person  of  the 
little  word  “ us  ” are  still  stones  of  stumbling. 

In  fifth  class  I have  often  found  a sentence  built  on  the  same  lines  as 
“A  promontory,  covered  with  luxuriant  trees,  juts  between  it  and  the 
west,”  to  work  irretrievable  disaster  upon  a whole  class.  True  as  the 
needle  points  to  the  pole  each  pupil  made  “ promontory  ” nominative  to 
the  participle  covered;  and  then,  as  a rule,  “juts”  was  parsed  as  an 
adjective  or  an  adverb,  that  refugium  peccatorum  of  indifferent  parsers. 

Failures  of  this  kind  almost  invariably  occur  in  schools  where  ex- 
planation of  reading  is  habitually  neglected. 

O 
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Reports  on  In.  sixth  class  the  attempts  to  grapple  with  parsing  of  a,  more 
Education,  advanced  character  are  only  moderately  successful. 

— In  this  place  I may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  vevylittlA 
feS*  time  devoted  to  grammar  in  National  schools,  and  without  wishing to 
vitriol  be  reSarded  aa  a devotee  of  that  subject,  I cannot  regard  with  entire 
Inspector,  favour  any  attempts  to  wholly  displace  it  from  its  position  as  a brand 
Galway.  of  ordinary  instruction,  and  thus  to  allow  pupils  to  pass  through  all  the 
grades  of  school  life  without  some  knowledge  of  grammar,  for  which 
ignorance  they  will  not  be  in  a position  to  give  the  excuse  that  Sim- 
mund  gave  to  the  cardinal  at  the  Couucil  of  Constance  “ Ego  sum  Bet 
Romanus  et  super  grammaticam.” 

Geography,  The  teaching  of  geography  is  too  much  confined  to  map  pointing,  pew 
of  my  schools  have  blank  maps,  and  still  fewer  use  them. 

Agricul-  Agriculture  is  in  many  cases  an  unsatisfactory  subject.  Here  agaia 
tare-  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  rote  work,  and  too  little  upon  ensuring 
that  pupils  understand  the  substance  of  the  text  book  ; aud  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  the  teacher’s  knowledge  of  this  subject  is 
merely  bookish  also. 

York'*”  -A-n  k°ul'’s  instruction  daily  is  given  in  needlework  in  all  schools  whore 
™r  • female  teachers  and  workmistresses  are  employed  to  all  female  punila 
in  classes  above  first. 


There  is  probably  no  rule  of  the  Board  that  is  so  well  observed,  on  } 
the  whole,  as  this  ; that  is,  as  regards  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject;  i 
but,  so  far  as  my  observation'  goes,  from  frequent  visits  to  schools  there 
is  no  branch  of  the  programme  in  which  less  actual  instruction  is  given.  f 
Pupils  are  supplied  with  pieces  of  material,  with  needles,  and  less  f 
frequently  with  thimbles,  and  are  set  to  work  at  row  after  row  of  • 
stitching,  topsewing,  running,  &c„  until  (ho  available  space  is  filled,  and  f 
then  a fresh  piece  of  material  is  found.  All  this  goes  on  with  very 
little  practical  demonstration  from  the  teacher. 

I have  recommended  the  use  of  coloured  thread  for  needlework  in  | 
every  school  of  the  district ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that,  1 
with  two  exceptions,  this  recommendation  was  immediately  followed.  \ 
Industrial  The  alternative  programme  for  sixth  class  girls  is  viewed  with  l 
programme,  diminishing  favour  in  this  district.  Only  twenty-eight  out  of  eighty  j 
two  schools  now  adopt  it,  and  many  have  sought  and  obtained  exemp  | 
tion  from  the  operation  of  the  rule  in  regard  to  it.  s 

Industrial  The  Mercy  Convent  Schools  at  Galway  and  Oughterard  have  each 
meats.  ™ department,  in  charge  of  a special  industrial  teacher. 

i. lie  subjects  taught  are— Shirtmaking  and  needlework  generally,  dress- 
making, Mounl.mellick  work,  embroidery,  crewel,  and  drawn-thread  I 
work.  At  Galway  bookbinding  is  also  a subject,  and  it  is  very 
successfully  taught  to  extern  pupils,  while  at  Oughterard,  instruction 
is  given  in  guipure  and  .English  point  lace-making,  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  mentioned  above. 

Must  X°cal.  musio  (Hullah’s  system)  is  taught  in  eight  schools. 

Drawing.  -Drawing  is  taught  in  fifteen  schools,  and  I should  like  to  see  instme- 
V1  ™ls  branch  become  more  general.  At  present  the  teaching 
of  it  is  entirely  confined  to  copy-books.  I have  recommended  the  use 
ol  drawing  charts  in  several  cases.  By  the  employment ' of  these  a 
single  large  copy  may  be  set  up  for  a whole  class,  and  the  detrimental 
practice  of  measuring  would  be  abolished. 

Sr  * K^lergarten  is  taught  in  four  Convent,  one  Poor  Law  Union,  and 
w°  oidmary  Infant  Schools.  Where  this  subject  is  effectively  taught, 
it  undoubtedly  does  much  to  enliven  the  school  life  of  small  children, 
w Ue  it  fosters  in  them  habits  of  order  and  accuracy,  and  cultivated 
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their  powers  of  observation,  their  intelligence,  and  their  taste.  The  Reports  on 
verve  with  which  these  children  go  through  their  calisthenic  exercises  EducaSon°f 
and  action  songs  is  often  a good  index  to  the  value  of  the  instruction  — 
which  they  receive  in  this  branch.  mwi),3' 

Bookkeeping,  Irish,  algebra,  geometry,  domestic  economy,  cookery,  * 
hygiene,  Latin,  mechanics,  French,  and  sewing  machine,  with  dress-  inspector. 
making,  are  ’the  other  extra  branches  taught,  but  they  are  taken  up  Galway, 
in  comparatively  few  schools.  Other” 

Handicraft  is  taught  in  one  school ; but  two  other  teachers,  trained  additional 
in  Marlborough-street,  hold  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  this  subjects, 
branch.  Handicraft. 

A small  corrugated  iron  workshop  was  erected  at  the  expense  and 
instance  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  the  playground  of  the 
school  alluded  to  ; tools  were  provided  and  materials — an  amiual  grant 
of  £2  is  made  for  the  latter. 

Pupils  of  the  school  receive  instruction  in  this  subject  from  3.10  to 
4.10  oclock,  p.m.,  on  three  afternoons  in  the  week ; while  externs, 
numbering  nine  on  roll,  are  taught  on  three  other  evenings,  from  6 to 
8 o’clock,  p.m. 

In  1895  three  pupils  were  examined  and  all  passed,  in  1896  of 
two  examined'  one  passed,  and  in  1897  three  passed  out  of  three 
examined. 

The  results  attained  in  this  case  are  of  too  meagre  a description  to 
permit  me  to  offer  any  general  conclusions  from  them.  The  class  for 
ordinary  pupils  may  be  regarded  as  instituted  merely  to  teach  “ handi- 
ness ” — to  use  a term  employed  by  the  late  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  on  8th  J une, 

1883. 

Where  such  a subject  is  well  taught  in  connexion  with  a school  in 
which  the  elementary  principles  of  good  order  and  discipline  are  main* 
tained,  and  in  which  effective  instruction  is  imparted  in  ordinary 
branches,  it  is  merely  a truism  to  say  that  the  result  will  be  beneficial, 
that  there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  general  intelligence  of  the  pupils 
and  a vivifying  of  their  powers  of  observation.  Similar  results  might 
be  expected  to  ensue  from  thorough  practical  instruction  in  any  branch, 
say  botany  or  conchology. 

The  main  point  of  course  is  to  attain  a system  of  education  where 
mind-training  and  hand-training  will  go  paired. 

Here  again  the  character  and  worth  of  the  teacher  are  everything  or 
nothing. 

The  class  for  extern  pupils,,  who,  I may  add  en  passant , have  never 
been  subjected  to  an  examination,  may  be  regarded  as  more  purely 
technical.  Its  members  are  no  longer  pupils  of  a school,  but  are 
engaged  during  the  day  in  agricultural  or  other  operations  3 and  -if 
technical  classes  depend  for  their  utility  upon  the  aggregation  of  a 
sufficient  body  of  learners  in  about  the  same  stages  of  proficiency,  its 
usefulness  may  become  a matter  of  doubt.  _ „ , . 

Netmaking  and  mending  having  been  taught  efficiently  in  the  Arran  ^ ma  in® 
Islands  in  1894  and  1895,  was  taken  up  as  an  extra  branch  at  Clifden  mending, 
and  Cleggan  in  1 8 9 6 . 

A competent  instructor  was  sent  to  these  places  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  The  results  attained  at  Cleggan  were  very  satisfac- 
tory, Twenty-four  ordinary  and  ten  extern  pupils  were  examined 
there  for  results  in  February  of  this  year,  after  a course  of  practical 
instruction  exlending  over  rather  more  than  three  months,  and  in  every 
case  considerable  dexterity  and  neat  workmanship  were  shown^ 
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thePstote°of  ^eSgan  bas  become  an  important  fishing  station,  and  the  value  of  this 
Education,  instruction  to  the  locality  is  very  great. 

Mr  — R 1 may  add  that  half  the  salary  and  all  the  results  fees  of  the 

Welply,  ' instructor  in  question  are  paid  by  the  Commissioners,  the  other  moiety 
district  of  tlie  saliUT  being  contributed  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
Inspector.  The  littoral  portion  of  this  district  seems  to  be  especially  liable  to 
Galway.  the  recurrence  of  epidemics.  Year  after  year  the  schools  of  certain 
Epidemics,  localities  have  to  be  closed  for  varying  periods  owing'  to  the  outbreak  of 
measles,  scarlatina,  influenza,  whooping-cough,  or  typhus  fever. 

This  necessarily  impedes  educational  progress  to  some  extent. 

School  * c*°  not  the  abolition  of  school  fees — for  with  very  fey 

exceptions  it  amounts  to  abolition — by  the  Irish  Education  Act  of 
1892,  has  made  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  school  attendance 
of  the  district. 

In  many  parts  owing  to  poverty  and  its  attendant  negligence, 
parents  do  not  send  their  children  regularly  to  school.  They  profess 
an  inability  to  perceive  how  education  is  going  to  make  their  children 
any  better  off  than  themselves.  In  such  localities  the  influence  of  an 
energetic  manager  makes  itself  strongly  felt.  One  such  ease  I knew 
well.  The  manager  used  every  means  to  secure  regular  attendance, 
exhortation,  entreaty,  frequent  visits  to  bis  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  himself  as  to  those  pupils  who  attended  badly ; and  this 
system,  steadily  pursued  for  years,  had  most  gratifying  results  in  the 
attendance  as  well  as  in  the  proficiency  of  his  schools, 
infants.  During  the  past  year  I have  been  obliged  to  notice  and  report  several 
cases  of  undue  retention  of  infants  in  their  class. 

The  whole  question  of  the  time  that  an  infant  may,  under  the 
Board’s  Rules,  be  kept  in  acquiring  a sound  knowledge  of  the  first  16 
pages  of  the  First  Book  of  lessons,  will,  I trust,  be  placed  upon  a 
Ages  of  satisfactory  basis  some  time.  A preliminary  and  all-important  step  to 
pupils.  ibis  is  to  devise  a system  whereby  ages  of  pupils  may  be  correctly  kept 
in  primary  schools.  At  present  the  Roll  and  Register  ostensibly 
contain  these  ages ; but  it  can  hardly  be  any  exaggeration  to  say 
that  50  per  cent,  of  them  are  seriously  incorrect,  and  very  few  of  them 
j.  ,4  are  exactly  right. 

visits.  ^ bave  been  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  make  frequent  visits 

to  many  of  the  schools  in  my  charge.  Glaring  oases  of  wilful 
falsification  oi  accounts  are  not  numerous  j but,  in  many  instances, 
1 beec  oWi8ed  to  report  infringements  of  the  Board’s  Rules.  : . 

The  managers  of  the  district  take  an  active  interest  in  their  schools 
as  a rule. 

. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W,  H.  \Vei,?iy. 
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Mr.  W.  P.  He  ADEN,  b.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Dublin,  31st  March,  1897. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  o£  the  12th  inst.,  impcctor. 
I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  Dublin, 
the  following  General  Report  upon  the  state  of  National  Education  in  — 
District  37  during  the  year  1896. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Report  in  February,  1895,  the  district  has  District, 
undergone  no  change  so  far  as  area,  or  occupations  and  social  conditions 
of  the  population  are  concerned.  A few  changes  of  another  kind, 
however,  have  taken  place  meanwhile.  On  the  30th  January,  1896, 
the  Practising  Schools  attached  to  the  Training  Colleges  at  Baggot- 
street,  Drumcondra,  and  Kildare-place  were  transferred  from  this  dis- 
trict and  placed  under  the  inspection  of  a Head  Inspector.  These 
Schools  were  then  five  in  number,  viz. : — Baggot-street  Convent,  St. 

Patrick’s  Male,  and  Kildare-place  Male,  Female  and  Infant  National 
Schools.  In  points  of  efficiency,  discipline,  and  general  usefulness, 
they  held  the  highest  places  in  the  district ; and  their  inspection  and 
examination  were  amongst  the  most  pleasing  of  my  duties.  One 
Evening  School  also — Naas  Male — has  ceased  to  be  operative  since 
April,  1895.  On  the  other  hand,  grants  of  salary  have  been  sanctioned 
to  nine  new  schools,  none  of  which  were  included  in  the  statistics  of 
my  last  General  Report.  These  schools  are  as  follow  : — 
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Inchicoro  Central,  taken  into  connexion  from 
Rathmines  Township,  „ „ » 

St.  John’s  United  F.,  „ „ „ 

St.  John’s  United  H.,  „ „ „ 

St.  Kevin’s  M.,  Senior,  „ „ „ 

St.  Kevin’s  M.,  Junior,  „ „ „ 

Mount  Jerome,  „ „ 

St.  Stephen’B-green  F.,  „ „ „ 

St.  James’s,  „ „ 


. 1:4:91. 
. 7:8:94. 
. 1:4:95. 
. 1:5:95. 
.22  : 4 : 95. 
. 22  : 4 : 95. 


. 19:8:95. 
. 17:8:96. 


All  these  schools  contribute  materially  to  meet  the  educational  wants 
of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  have  an  aggregate 
average  attendance  of  close  on  600  pupils.  With  exception  of  the  last- 
named,  which  is  only  a few  months  in  connection,  they  were  all 
examined  for  Results  Fees  within  the  year  1896,  and  in  every  instance 
they  gave  decided  promise  of  much  usefulness.  Three  of  them  are  new 
buildings — Inchicore  Central,  a handsome  school-house,  erected  by  the 
Methodist  body,  in  charge  of  a competent  principal,  nicely  furnished 
and  attended  by  a respectable  class  of  children  from  the  surrounding 
locality  j and  St.  Kevin’s  Male  Senior  and  J unior  Schools,  situated  in 
Blackpitts,  which  were  in  course  of  erection  at  the  time  I was  writing 
my  last  Report,  and  to  which  I made  a brief  reference  therein.  These 
fine  schools  have  since  fully  realised  the  expectations  of  the  manager — 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Connolly,  p.p. — by  whom  they  were  built  and 
equipped  with  every  appliance  within  and  without,  including  a hand- 
some shelter  and  a gymnasium  in  the  play-ground,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
£3,000,  towards  which  the  Commissioners  contributed  the  usual  share. 
The  rest  of  these  schools  had  been  long  previously  established,  either 
under  the  Church  Education  Society  or  some  similar  body,  and  their 
connection  with  our  Board  has  proved  for  them  and  for  the  district  a 
most  successful  experiment.  As  a consequence  of  these  changes  the 
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Reports  on  schools  in  actual  operation  during  the  past  year  -were  120  in  number, 
Edac^ion  clas3ed  as  follows 

— 106  Ordinary  National  Schools. 

maun?'  10  Convent  „ „ 

s.a„  2 P.L.  Q.  ,,  „ 

District  — . 

Inspector.  2 Evening  „ „ 

Dublin.  The  school-houses  throughout  are  in  general  maintained  in  an 
— 1 efficient  condition  of  repair.  The  opening  of  St.  Peter’s  new  schools 

houses"  in  Whitefriar-street  on  the  26th  August,  1895,  was  a record  day  for 

this  district.  A magnificent  pile  of  building,  erected  at  a cost  of  over 
£7,000  by  the  Yery  Rev,  John  Hall,  O.C.C.,  with  aid  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ grant,  equipped  with  every  appliance  that  modern  ideas  of 
education  and  sanitation  require — galleries,  class-rooms,  lavatories,  play- 
grounds, cooking-range  and  utensils,  etc.,  they  furnish  splendid  oppor- 
tunities to  the  children  of  this  populous  locality.  The  attendance  at 
these  schools  is  now  50  per  cent,  higher  than  what  it  was  in  the  old- 
building,  and  the  general  proficiency  of  the  pupils  has  improved  in  like 
proportion.  At  St.  Kevin’s  Infant  National  Schools  the  manager, r- 
Yery  Rev.  Canon  Connolly,  p.p.,  is  about  to  expend  a sum  ofc 
over  £400 . to  enlarge  the  building  in  • order  to  accommodate  the 
constantly  increasing  attendance.  In  Naas  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  : • 
find  their  present  school  house  inadequate  and  are  preparing  to 
build  a new  house  of  larger  dimensions,  and  in  keeping  with 
modern  requirements.  And  at  Harold’s  Cross,  the  ever  indefatigable 
Yery  Rev.  Canon  Pricker,  p.p.,  is  about  to  provide  for  an  overflowing  ; 
attendance  by  building  an  addition  to  his  flourishing  Boys’ School  in  • 
that  rising  locality.  Thus  the  work  of  improvement  goes  on.  Except 
in  one  or  two  cases,  all  necessary  repairs,  including  painting,  whiter 
washing,  &c.,  are  periodically  done  as  needed,  without  any  request  or 
sug^e5^011'  U is  needless  to  state  that  the  material  school-building 
exercises  unquestionable  influence  for  good  or  bad  upon  the  pupils. 
Unless  the  order  and  repair  of  its  furniture,  the  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  its  walls  and  floor,  the  tidy  and  well-kept  condition  of  its  v*.- 
approaches  and  surroundings,  be  superior  to  what  the  children  ore;.U 
accustomed  to  at  home  or  elsewhere,  their  characters  stand  in  danger 
of  being  little  improved  by  the  education  they  receive  in  such  places.  < : 
?.L.U.  In  dealing  with  the  educational  condition  of  the  district,  I shall# 
Evening  exclude  from  general  consideration  both  the  P.L. U.  and  the  Evening 

cbools.  National  Schools.  The  two  former,  situated  at  Celbridge  and  Naas 
respectively,  have  very  small  attendances,  but  are  conducted  with  •* 
excellent  efficiency,  so  far  as  literary  branches  are  concerned.  No  i: 
manual  or  practical  instruction  is  given,  however,  except  in  needle^ 
work,  which  is  taught  with  much  success  to  the  girls.  Of  the  two 
Evening  Schools,  one — SS.  Michael  and  J ohn’s  (M) — has  been  inoperative 
since  June,  1896;  the  other,  St.  Kevin’s  (M),  situated  in  Glanbrassil- 
street,  is  ably  conducted,  and  is  doing  an  immensity  of  good  amongst 
•the^  working  classes  of  the  locality.  The  average  attendance  there  >'  ’ 
during  the  period  ended  31st  December,  1896,  amounted  to  73*3.  -‘A- 

lonvenfc  _ Excluding  these  four  schools,  there  remain  116  which  were  in  opera mU#/ 
00l3‘  tion  during  the  year  1896  Of  these  106  are  conducted  by  tethers  - 

classed  and  paid  directly  by  the  Board.  The  remaining  ten  are  O <W?~; 
vent  National  Schools,  which  receive  capitation  grants.  They  are  con?  ' 
ducted  with  exceptional  ability  by  devoted  oommunibies,  and  confer  the '■ 
benefits  of  sound  litflVAW  a-nrl  ™av,a1  i-  „ „ : 


.aaa  S0un^  literary,  industrial,  and  moral  training  on  nearly*  i 
4,000  pupils.  6 , , . 


In  the  106  ordinary  schools  there  wore  204  classed  teachers,  viz., 
lUb  principals  and  98  assistants  employed  continuously  during  the 
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year.  The  classification  of  these  teachers  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Principal. 

A8SrSTAJfTS, 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Trained. 

Un- 

trained. 

Trained. 

Un- 

trained. 

Trained. 

Un- 

trainod. 

Trained. 

Un- 

trained. 

1\  . . . . 

3 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1*,  . . . . 

8 

0 

7 

3 

2 

0 

4 

1 

2>,  . . . . 

16 

6‘ 

22 

11 

10 

0 

9 

12 

5» 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

5 

Si 

2 

1 

3 

8 

0 

8 

1 

25 

3*,  . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Total,  . 

32 

8 

41 

25 

19 

10 

17 

52 

Education. 

Mr.  TV.  P. 
Eeadcn, 

■ B.A., 
District 
Inspector. 
Dublin, 


From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  6 8 '8  per  cent,  of  the  principal 
teachers  and  36 -7  per  cent,  of  the  assistants  have  been  trained  ; while 
only  1*5  per  cent,  of  the  principals  and  45 • 9 per  cent,  of  the  assistants 
rauk  in  Third  Class.  These  figures  are  very  reassuring,  so  far  as  pro- 
fessional skill  and  literary  qualifications  are  concerned.  I have  much 
pleasure  in  testifying  here  to  the  zeal  and  ability  the  teachers  bring  to  the 
discharge  of  their  important  duties  as  a body,  and  the  general  success 
they  achieve  j and  I am  also  pleased  to  see  them  stimulated  by  a healthy 
ambition  to  improve  their  classification  by  presenting  themselves  in 
large  numbers  at  every  annual  examination.  Last  J uly  fifteen  teachers 
were  promoted  to  a higher  class  as  the  result  of  superior,  general 
answering,  and  no  less  than  thirty-seven  candidates,  principals  and 
assistants,  have  applied  for  admission  to  this  year’s  examination  with  a 
like  purpose. 

In  the  116  schools — Ordinary  and  Convent — 10,938  pupils  were  Proficiency, 
examined  for  results  . fees  last  year,  of  whom  3,591  were  infants  and 
7,347  were  enrolled  in  First  and  higher  classes.  Of  the  3,591  infants 
examined,  3,512  were  awarded  passes  in  the  elementary  programme 
of  reading  and  spelling  prescribed  for  their  division.  For  the  classed 
pupils  numbering  7,347,  I have  constructed  from  my  notes  a table  ot 
percentages  similar  to  that  furnished  in  ray  last  report.  It  is  as 
follows : — 


— 

(*>  1 

Number 

of 

pupils 
ex-  | 
amined 

(6-) 

Nnmbor 

of 

possible 

passes 

obtainable. 

(c.) 

Number 

of 

aotual 

passes 

obtained. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

(c.)  to 
(&■) 

id.) 

Number 

of 

No.  a 
passes 
obtained 

Por-  j 
oontago  1 
of 

(d.)  to 
(c.) 

ic.) 

Number 

of 

pupils 
pro- 
moted to 
a higher 
class. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

(e.)  to 
(«•) 

AH  Classed  Pupils, 

7,347 

37,045 

34,462 

93- 

9,539 

276 

6,559 

89-2 

2,191 

83-4 

Classes, 

2,666 

15,627 

13,941 

88-9 

4,638 

33-2 

The  possible  and  actual  passes  referred  to  in  this  table  are  those  only 
in.  the  ordinary  literary  branches  common  to  boys  and  girls.  I have 
great  faith  in  the  judicious  use  of  these  returns  and  percentages. 
For  many  years  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  calculating  them  at  every 
results  examination  I hold.  I make  little  use  of  them  indeed,  in 
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ft«  Stated  comParillD  one  school  with  another,  though  oven  here  they  eke  out 
Education  collateral  evidence  in  a striking  manner  generally,  but  they  alwav« 
Jtfr  Wf  furnisl1  a.  ol?ar  aud  unen'ing  guide  as  to  the  progress  or  retrogression 
Hidden,  ' °£  any  individual  school  when  the  results  of  successive  yetus.  an 
HUtUct  compared.  A thousand  matters  of  daily  life,  in  the  physical,  commercial 
Impectcr.  and  social  world,  are  considered  by  percentages,  and  dealt  with  accent 
Dublin,  ingly,  though  the  figures  handled  in  the  calculation  are  not  the  measure 
— of  all  the  factors  that  contribute  to  tbe  results ; but  figures  are  definite, 
tangible  criteria,  and  the  conclusions  based  upon  them  are  seldom 
wrong.  Applying  then  these  percentages  to  the  district  as  a whole  I 
find  that  whereas  in  1894  the  percentage  of  actual  to  possible  passes 
was  91-1,  and  the  percentage  of  classed -pupils  who  qualified  for 
promotion  to  a higher  class  was  87-9,  the  corresponding  percentages  in 
1896  are  93  and  89-2  respectively  ; and  I look  upon  these  figures,  small 
as  the  increment  appears,  as  unquestionable  indications  of  progress, 
Reading. — On  the  whole  I believe  this  subject  is  improving,  especially 
as  regards  the  mechanical  art.  I notice,  too,  a gradual  but  decided 
disappearance  of  vulgarisms  and  provincialisms  of  pronunciation  every- 
where, and  a development  of  taste  and  style  in  some  well-favoured 
schools.  In  explanation,  however,  whether  of  subject-matter  or 
phraseology,  the  improvement  is  not  so  encouraging.  It  is  often 
amazing  to  find  children  when  questioned  on  a lesson  they  must  have 
read  more  than  once  before,  failing  to  evince  the  slightest  indication  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  matter  treated  of.  Though  on  the  other  hand 
digressing  for  a moment  in  justice  to  the  many  excellent  schools  in  this 
district,  I must  say  that  it  is  amazing  to  find  now  and  then  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  passing  with  merit  in  every  subject  of  the 
school  programme,  worked  up  by  skilful  handling  and  untiring  zeal,  not 
merely  to  a standard  of  mediocrity  but  to  a uniform  degree  of  superior 
proficiency  that  is  truly  marvellous,  when  all  things  are  justly  considered. 
In  reflecting  on  the  possible  causes  of  defective  answering  in  explanation, 
I believe  it  is  due  to  some  extent  amongst  others  to  the  neglect  of 
cultivating  the  powers  of  observation  during  the  early  years  of  the 
pupil  s school  life.  The  recent  changes  in  the  programme  of  Reading, 
11  to  become  obligatory  from  the  1st  October,  . 1897,  are 
calculated  to  ensure  more  general  progress  in  this  important  direction. 

Writing  continues  to  improve.  The  penmanship  throughout  the 
district  is  good,  and  letter-writing  in  Fifth  and  higher  classes  is 
satisfactory  m general.  The  Sixth  Class  pupils  now  write  their  letters 
on  note-paper,  which  they  fold  and  address  on  the  hack,  showing  in 
general  much  care  and  taste  in  the  task. 

Anthmelic.—Uora  attention  is  paid  to  this  than  to  any  other  subject 
° a- b°f°o1  p™Sramme-  '-The  methods,  however,  are  faulty.  Rules, 
expe  rents  and  devices  are  applied  to  such  an  extent  that  the ' process 
is  a most  wholly  mechanical.  In  the  junior  classes  it  may  be  said 
o e entirely  so ; and  in  the  Sixth  Class,  for  example,  all  questions  in 
simple  interest  are  as  a rule  worked  by  a formula,  so  that  even  pupils 
.o  pass  _ may  have  no  common-sense  understanding  of  the  terms 
principal,  interest,  rate,  or  amount.  At  the  same  time  there  is  evidence 
of  general  improvement  in  the  subject,  and  in  Mental  Arithmetic  I find 
more  readiness  and  application  than  formerly. 

■ Speling  is  good  on  the  whole.  In  the  senior  classes  it  would 
simp  y _ be  examination  if  Spelling  were  incorporated  with  Writing, 
and  considered  m determining  the  pass  in  the  latter  subject. 

“m*  Geography— In  this  district  at  all  events  I feel . 
e at  both  these  subjects  are  making  satisfactory  progress.,  : 
programmes  have  been  faithfully  attended  to  during  the  past  year 
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and  the  results  were  creditable  on  the  whole.  At  present  there  is  a B«ports  on 
tendency  to  decry  both  subjects,  if  not  a decided  disposition  to  remove  5i‘°s,a.ts  °f 
them  altogether  from  our  School  programme.  This  would  be 
unfortunate.  The  two  half  hours  given  to  Grammar  each  week  are 
well  spent.  There  is  no  other  subject  that  I know  of  to  take  its  place. 

Grammar,  even  as  taught,  is  not  mere  word  teaching.  It  is  thought  inme'L. 
teaching  and  judgment  teaching,  and  these  processes  are  quite  as  Dublin 
practical  as  object  teaching.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  cram  like  mo3t  ~ ’ 
other  subjects  of  the  programme ; and  although  it  may  not  in  general 
results  bear  out  its  definition  as  the  “ Art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly,’1  still  in  the  successive  stages  of  simple,  etymological,  and 
syntactical  parsing,  its  study  as  the  “ Science  of  Language”  even  in 
an  elementary  way,  and  the  exercises  it  includes  as  such  constitute  a 
branch  of  intellectual  training  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  without  a 
just  equivalent.  The  Grammar  programme  may  no  doubt  admit  of 
improvement,  but  even  as  it  stands  it  is  simple,  definite,  and  well 
graduated.  The  improvement  in  Geography  is  very  marked  through- 
out the  district.  The  programme  in  this  subject,  however,  requires  to 
be  completely  re-cast.  More  map  drawing,  more  information  as  to  the  ’ 
physical,  commercial,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  of  countries  and 
places  are  needed.  A more  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  own 
country,  with  its  railroads  and  canals,  its  bogs  and  coal  mines,  its 
scenery  and  its  industries,  should  be  aimed  at.  Every  school  should 
be  required  to  suspend  a plan,  however  roughly  drawn,  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  neighbourhood  ; and  the  knowledge  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  bearing 
of  every  object  of  interest  around  should  be  required  from  beginners. 

The  Sixth  Class  programme  as  it  stands  is  altogether  too  extensive. 

These  are  the  only  obligatory  subjects  which  are  common  to  boys 
and  girls.  In  the  following  table  I give  details  of  all  other  subjects, 
including  Extra  and  Optional,  which  were  examined  by  me  during  the 
year  1896.  5 


— 

Subject. 

Number 
of  Schools 
in  which 
taught. 

Number 
of  Pupils 
examined. 

Number 
of  Pupils 
who 
passed. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

passes. 

1 

Needlework,  . 

80 

3,289 

3,115 

947 

Hand  and  Eye,  A 

Drawing, 

30 

1,600 

1,368 

85-5 

Kindergarten,  . 

18 

3,314 

3,265 

98-5 

Agriculture, 

27 

452 

330 

73* 

Cookery, . 

2 

35 

35 

100* 

Utilitarian,  „■< 

Sewing-machine  and 
Dress-making. 

8 

108 

91 

84*2 

Domestic  Economy,  . 

6 

81 

60 

74  * 

School-gardening, 

1 

9 

7 

777 

Book-keeping,  . 

30 

494 

336 

68‘ 

f 

Algebra,  . ' ' . 

14 

181 

112 

61*8 

Science,  . J 

Geometry, 

7 

58 

40 

69' 

l 

Physical  Geography,  . 

1 

2 

1 

50* 

Tonic  Sol-Fa,  . 

25 

2,096 

1,862 

88*8 

Taste,  J 

HuUah,  . 

12 

673 

497 

867 

1 

Piano,  . : . 

.8 

49 

47 

96' 

Language, 

French,  . . 

1 

8 

6 

75- 
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Needlework  is  taught  in  all  ordinary  schools  in  which  a female  teacher 
is  employed  either  as  principal  or  assistant,  as  well  as  in  all  Convent 
National  schools,  and  in  one  mixed  school  under  a male  principal  in 
which  a workmistress  is  recognised.  The  general  result  is  most  satis- 
factory. An  hour  a day  is  given  to  this  branch  by  all  girls  from  Second 
Glass  upwards,  and  that  without  impeding  their  proficiency  in  the  other 
ordinary  branches,  which  they  have  to  learn  in  common  with  the  hoys. 
They  sew  and  knit  well  according  to  the  requirements  of  their  class.  In 
the  higher  classes  they  learn  the  elements  of  cutting-out,  and  they  make 
garments.  Each  pupil  of  these  classes  in  every  school  of  this  district 
without  exception  exhibited  at  Results  Examination  last  year  at  least 
one  garment  that  had  been  made  by  herself.  I regard  Needlework  in 
the  hands  of  a skilful  teacher  as  a -most  excellent  form  of  manual 
instruction.  Apart  from  its  utilitarian  purpose  and  consequence,  it  is 
highly  educational.  It  trains  hand  and  eye,  it  cultivates  taste  by  the 
neatness  aimed  and  arrived  at,  it  engenders  habits  of  order  when  properly 
conducted,  and  the  apparatus  and  material  have  the  commendable 
qualities  of  being  everywhere  procurable,  and  exceedingly  cheap. 

Agriculture  is  taught  in  those  rural  schools  only  in  which  a master  is 
employed.  The  general  residts  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  may  he  desired, 
but  I am  convinced  that  the  teaching  is  attended  with  much  advantage 
to  the  pupils.  I do  not  lean  to  the  opinion  that  a farm  or  a garden  isa 
necessary  adjunct  to  enable  the  teacher  to  give  beneficial  instruction  in 
this  branch.  Practical  instruction  in  any  branch  of  life-work  is  out- 
side the  province  of  the  elementary  school.  It  belongs  to  technical 
education  or  to  craft.  And  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture  with 
some  teachers  possessed  of  a farm  might  possibly  degenerate  into 
the  enforced  practice  of  the  merely  mechanical  operation  of  farm 
labour.  This  would  not  be  education.  It  is  the  putting  of  mind 
into  the  operation  that  is  demanded  of  the  school.  There  are 
hundreds  of  farm-labourers  throughout  the  country  skilful  enough, 
whether  at  ploughing,  sowing,  weeding,  or  harvesting,  who  are  for  all 
that,  grossly  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  agriculture. 

It  is  these  principles  our  schools  should  teach.  But  they  certainly 
could  give  this  teaching  a more  practical  turn  than  they  do ; not 
necessarily,  however,  in  the  line  of  making  pupils  handle  tools,  <fec.,  hut 
rather  by  encouraging  observation  of  all  agricultural  processes  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  their  results  ; by  illustrating,  by  means  of  actual 
experiment  with  some  given  seed,  the  successive  stages  of  germination 
and  growth  and  maturity  of  the  plant ; by  rough  chemical  analysis  of_, 
soils  j by  collections  of  seeds,  grasses,  and  samples  of  fattening  stuffs ; 
and  by  careful  cultivation  of  flowers  in  and  around  the  school-house, 
in  order  to  develop  and  foster  the  taste  of  the  pupils,  and  their  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  fairest  gifts  of  nature. 

Drawing. — Every  year  this  important  branch  is  taken  up  in  one  or  A 
more  new  schools.  It  is  now  taught  in  ten  schools  more  than  at  the 
date  of  my  last  report.  Sixteen  hundred  pupils  were  examined  in  ... 
Drawing  during  the  year  1896,  and  their  proficiency  was  creditable  on 
the  whole.  I regret  to  state,  however,  that  in  twenty-two  other  schools  _ . 
in  which  teachers  holding  certificates  in  Drawing  are  employed/the,, 
branch  has  not  yet  been  taken  up,  with  exception  of  two  nr  three  in  .'i 
which  a Drawing  class  has  recently  been  commenced.  This  is  certainly  j j 
to  be  regretted.  While  the  whole  question  of  Manual  Instruction 
under  investigation,  Drawing,  at  least,  which  is  its  very  foundation,  . , 
alphabet  so  to  speak,  should  be  encouraged  or  rather  enforced 
ever  an  opportunity  of  even  the  feeblest  kind  presents  itself.  With* 
view  to  the  due  development  and  extension  of  this  branch  I would 
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therefore  again  recommend  (1)  that  its  introduction  commence  with  Reports  on 
Second  Class  ; (2)  that  drawing  from  the  solid— say,  cube,  cylinder,  EdtSation°£ 
and  cone — be  introduced  at  an  early  stage,  and  (3)  that  the  subject  be  — ° ' 

compulsory  in  all  schools  where  any  teacher  holding  a certificate  of 
competency  is  employed.  bT‘ 

Kindergarten  occupations  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  school  course  impeetor. 
in  eighteen  regularly  organized  Infant  Schools  and  Departments.  The  Dublin. 

proficiency  in  all  cases  has  been  excellent  and  the  advantage  to  the  

children  unquestionably  good.  Three  other  exercises  of  paramount 
importance  are  associated  with  kindergarten,  viz.,  Singing,  Calisthenics, 
and  Object  Teaching.  These  exercises  are  also  practised  in  the  four  Object 
Infant  Schools  which  have  not  yet  taken  up  kindergarten.  With  regard 
to  Object  and  Picture  Teaching  a good  deal  of  progress  in  this 
direction  has  been  made  since  my  last  report.  Prom  my  notes  I find 
that  182  Object  and  Picture  Lessons  were  given  in  the'  twenty-two 
Infant  Schools  and  Departments  during  the  year  1896  ; the  greatest 
number  in  any  one  school  being  sixteen,  and  the  least,  two,  the  average 
being  over  eight.  The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  selected,  a 
specimen  of  the  Object  being  used  in  giving  the  Object  Lesson  and  a 
drawing  of  the  animal  or  object,  in  giving  the  Picture  Lesson.  The 
teachers  as  a rule  give  the  lesson  with  judgment,  and  the  pupils,  who 
are  trained  to  answer  individually  or  collectively  as  required,  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  it. 


ClOSB. 


Object  Lesson. 


Picture  Lesson. 


Infant, 


{Sugar,  twine,  clmir,  pin,  candle,  Cow,  donkey,  horse,  cat,  boot-maker, 
iron,  book,  money,  letter,  pencil,  mouse,  camel,  rein-deer.  (8). 
egg.  chalk,  coal,  Balt,  wheat,  watch, 
key.  (17). 


f Apple,  money,  wool  chair,  pen- 
wiper, turf,  pen,  book,  bread, 
J butter,  potato,  fruit,  beads, 

■]  cotton,  chestnut,  soap,  orange, 

laurel-leaf,  map,  clock,  copper. 

I (21). 


Cow,  pig,  camel,  sheep,  dog,  goat, 
poultry,  herring,  ass,  hen,  cat,  bee. 


Il&IIL, 


f Coal,  penny,  wool,  paper,  sponge, 
sugar,  chalk,  tea,  copper,  salt, 
I wood,  tin,  glass,  slate,  needle, 
'<  thimble,  penoil,  flax,  flour,  water, 
I lime,  orange,  cocoa,  cloves,  cotton, 
honey-oomb,  putty,  bread,  scissors, 
l iron.  (30). 


Camel,  sheep,  boot-making,  oak-tree, 
forge,  lion,  whale,  bear,  tiger, 
elephant,  hare,  ostrich,  goose, 
turkey,  trout,  pike,  eel,  shark,  frog, 
bees,  fox,  railway,  tailor.  $3). 


This  object  teaching  should  he  enforced  by  Programme  in  all  schools 
and  the  objects  should  be  selected  by  the  teachers  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  locality ; in  rural  parts  seeds,  plants,  flowers, 
leaves,  clay,  stones,  wood,  &c.,  and  in  cities,  bricks,  paving-stones,  sign- 
boards, post-offices,  tram-cars,  &c.  I do  not  know  of  any  readier  method 
of  cultivating  observation  of,  and  interest  in,  the  works  of  nature  and 
art.  And  these  faculties  are  allowed  to  lie  dormant  to  such  an  extent, 
at  present,  that  many  pupils  who  leave  our  schools  look  at  things  with- 
out seeing  them,  and  speak  of  and  handle  things  without  knowing 
anything  about  them,  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Regarding  the  present  system  of  examination  and  inspection  of  schools  inspection. 
I have  already  given  expression  to  my  views  in  another  report ; and  I 
shall  merely  repeat  here  that  with  individual  examination  of  pupils  I 
am  wholly  in  favour,  to  the  present  mode  of  paying  a fee  for  each 
individual  pass  I am  entirely  opposed,  and  the  general  introduction  of 
manual  instruction  into  our  schools  I earnestly  desire  to  see.  This  last 
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. improvement,  however,  will  need  to  be  made  with  caution.  Jjj 
Object  Teaching,  Elementary  Science,  and  Drill  Exercises  need  stand 
on  no  ceremony  but  take  their  places  at  once  in  our  curriculum;  and] 
take  this  opportunity  of  again  recommending  Practical  Geometn; 
Mensuration,  and  Land-surveying — subjects  that  all  Male  Teachers  w 
qualified  to  teach,  subjects  that  require  the  handling  of  instrument 
from  the  first,  and  thus  constitute  a training  for  hand  and  eye^-fo 
recognised  as  an  extra  branch. 

Attendance. — Prom  my  notes  I have  compiled  the  following  table  $ 
statistics,  and  for  obvious  reasons  I have  divided  the  schools  into  tw» 
groups,  viz.  : — (1)  Urban,  or  those  in  the  city  and  townships  empowered 
by  the  Irish  Education  Act  to  appoint  School  Attendance  Committal 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  its  compulsory  clauses,  and  (2)  Rural;- 


— 

(«.) 
Total 
number 
of  pupils 
on  Rolls 
on  last  day 
of  Rosults 
year. 

(*.) 

Number 

who 

qualified  for 
admission 
to 

examination. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

(&.)  to  j 

c«) 

(*.) 

Nurabor 

of 

pupils 

aotually 

ex- 

amined 

Per- 

centage 

of 

(C.)  to 
(a.) 

■ 

(4) 

Average 

attendance 

for 

Results 

year. 

Par- 

centals 

of 

(4)t» 

« 

51  Urban  Schools,  . 

13,179 

8,201 

62-2 

7,595 

57-6 

8,114-9 

81-5 

65  Rural  Schools,  * 

4,802 

3,484 

72-5 

3,343 

69-0 

3,1221 

6* 

116  Schools  In  all,  . 

1 17,981 

11,685 

65’ 

10,938 

60-8 

11,237- 

82-1 

This  table,  which  I have  compiled  with  as  much  care  as  the  limited  tike 
at  my  disposal  allowed,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows,  I MI 
take  it  first,  that  the  condition  of  the  rural  schools  is  praotically  in- 
changed  since  1891.  The  percentage  of  those  pupils  on  rolls  whi 
qualified  for  admission  to  Results  Examination  was  then  72'4 ; la# 
year  it  was  72-5.  The  percentage  of  those  pupils  on  rolls  who  were 
actually  examined  was  then  70'6  ; last  year  it  was  69-6.  The  peroentagf 
of  those  pupils  on  rolls  who  were  in  average  daily  attendance  throughout 
the  year  was  then  65-8  ; last  year  it  was  65'.  The  abolition  of  school 
fees,  therefore,  has  not  affected  to  any  extent  the  attendance  at  rilii! 
schools ; if  at  all,  it  would,  according  to  information  gathered  in  different 
localities,  be  only  calculated  to  affect  it  prejudicially.  With  the  urban 
schools  the  case  has  been  different.  In  1894  the  percentage  of  thou 
pupils  on  rolls  who  qualified  for  admission  to  examination  was  60' ; lait 
year  it  was  62-2.  The  percentage  of  those  on  rolls  who  were  aotuall; 
examined  was  then  55 '1 ; last  year  it  was  57'6.  The  percentage  of  thc» 
on  rolls  who  were  in  average  daily  attendance  was  then  59 '9 ; last  year 
it  was  61-5.  In  all  cases  there  is  a small  but  appreciable  increase; -and 
this  I believe  to  be  the  exact  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  free  edu- 
cation has  benefited  the  country — viz.,  it  has  increased  the  school 
attendance  in  urban  districts  by  about  2 per  cent.  Viewed,  howerer, 
in  connexion  with  the  number  on  rolls,  all  these  percentages  are  still 
extremely  low.  The  number  on  rolls  itself  does  not  at  all  bear  adequate 
proportion  to  the  population ; but  a country  in  which  over  40  per  cent 
of  the  children  who  are  enrolled  as  pupils  in  its  public  schools  are 
allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  end  to  end  of  year,  and  to  adept 
during  the  plastic  periods  of  their  life  habits  of  purposeless  idleness,  i« 
surely  ripe  for  the  enforcement  of  some  form  of  compulsory  attendance 
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It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Education  Act  of  1892 
has  in  this  regard  been  up  to  the  present  a dead  letter  so  far  as  this  dis- 
trict is  concerned.  The  recent  epidemics  of  measles,  -whooping-cough, 
and  scarlatina  have  seriously  reduced  the  attendance  at  all  the  Dublin 
schools;  but  this  reduction  dates  rather  from  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year,  so  that  I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  cal- 
culations as  to  its  extent  during  the  last  weeks  of  1896. 

Monitors . — One  hundred  and  eighty-four  monitors  were  employed  in 
the  schools  of  this  district  at  the  end  of  1896,  classified  as  under : — 


Year  of  Service. 

Male. 

Female. 

Fifth,  . 

0 

11 

Fourth,  .... 

1 

19 

Third,  .... 

6 

a 

Second,  . . • . 

5 

37 

First 

13 

51 

Total,  . ..  . 

25 

159 

They  are  in  general  carefully  instructed,  devoted  to  their  duties 
and  of  much  use  in  their  schools.  I would  recommend,  however,  that 
it  be  obligatory  on  monitors  employed  in  any  school  where  Yocal  Music 
and  Drawing  are  taught  to  present  themselves  for  examination  each 
year  in  both  these  branches,  no  matter  what  their  year  of  service. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  the  condition  of 
primary  education  in  this  district  is  very  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 
The  system  does  not  appear  to  be  in  touch  with  modem  thought ; but 
with  the  means  and  methods  available  at  present,  a large  amount,  of 
invaluable  work  is  done  in  the  schools  every  year. 

I desire  to  record  here  my  appreciation  of  the  practical  interest 
which  the  Managers  of  this  district  take  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools ; 
and  of  the  continuance  of  those  cordial  relations  with  them  and  with 
the  teachers  which  have  existed  since  the  commencement  of  my 
inspectorate  in  the  district. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen 

Your  obedient  servant, 

. W.  P.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 

Dublin, 
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Mi-.  J.  H.  Tibbs,  b.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Listowel,  19th  March,  1®J, 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  tlie  instructions  contained  in  jour 
letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  I beg  to  submit  this  general  report  on  the  state 
of  National  Education  in  the  district  of  which  Listowel  is  the  official 
centre,  and  of  which  I have  been  in  charge  since  the  1st  April,  1894, 

The  district  comprises  a large  part  of  North  Kerry,  portion  of  West 
Limerick,  and  two  schools  in  county  Cork.  To  the  north  and  west  ol 
Listowel  the  country  is  mostly  flat,  and  contains  a good  deal  of  W 
land,  much  of  which  has  been  reclaimed ; while  the  county  Limerick 
portion  of  the  district,  and  that  part  of  it  to  the  south-east  of  Listowel 
is  to  a large  extent  hilly.  Butter-making  is  the  chief  industry ; ml 
within  the  last  few  years  a large  number  of  creameries  have  sprung  up 
in  all  directions.  The  farmers  are  not,  as  a rule,  sufficiently  well  off  to 
employ  hired  labour  to  any  very  large  extent.  The  children  are  conse- 
quently employed  in  farming  work  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  and 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose ; and  this,  especially  in  the  spring  and 
at  harvest  time,  makes  their  attendance  at  school  often  irregular,  and 
sometimes  causes  them  to  be  absent  for  long  periods  at  a time.  The 
younger  children  are  often  kept  at  home  when  their  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  are  unable  to  go.  Thus  the  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  carry  die 
pupils  of  the  different  classes  evenly  through  the  programme  laiddowi 
for  them,  and  necessarily  go  through  a good  deal  of  bax-d  work,  especially 
before  the  annual  Results  examination,  if  they  wish  the  answering- 
of  their  pupils  at  the  inspection  to  he  of  a uniformly  high  character 
The  temptation  to  “ cram  ” during  the  last  few  weeks  must  often  be 
great,  and  that  it  should  sometimes  be  yielded  to  cannot,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  considered  surprising. 

But,  though  the  parents  are  for  the  most  part  poor,  the  appearance 
of  the  children  does  not,  as  a rule,  indicate  extreme  poverty.  Tliey  are 
generally  sufficiently  clad ; and  boots  and  stockings  are  the  ruleand 
not  the  exception.  Their  faces  are  bright  and  intelligent,  and  under  a 
good  teacher  they  display  great  eagerness  to  learn,  and  unusual  quick- 
ness in  understanding  what  is  said  to  them. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  district  is  124,  divided  as  follows 

119  Ordinary  National  Schools. 

4 Convent  „ , 

1 P.L.U. 

With  the  exception  of  three  of  the  Convent  schools,  which  are  managed 
by  the  superioresses,  respectively,  of  the  Convents  to  which  they  to 
attached,  and  the  Listowel  P.L.  IT.  National  school,  which  is  under  lie 
control  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Union,  the  schools  are  all  under  clerical 
management.  15  of  the  124  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  21 
are  non-vested,  and  the  remainder  are  vested  in  Trustees.  ' Two  nev 
schools  have  been  added  to  the  district  during  the  past  three  ye&rr- 
One  of  these,  Toureenarde,  a large  mixed  school  with  nearly  lOO  on  - 
rolls,  was  built  by-'  the  Parish  Priest  of  Brosna,  in  the  centre'  of  a . 
remote  district  in  the  Glanna-Ruddery  mountains,  which  had  hitherto 
been  completely  without  school  accommodation  of  any  kind,  the  nearest 
school  being  at  Knocknagashel — 4 miles  away  over  a wild  country r:'” 
roads  few  and  bad.  This  school  was  examined  for  the  first  tin1 
December,  1894,  and  its  existence  was  amply  justified  by  the  lLB- 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who,  in  other  localities,  would  have  either 
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been  in  senior  classes  or  would  have  already  left  school,  but  who  had  Reports  on 
come  here  to  school  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  were  eagerly  j£ducSion°f 
commencing  their  education  in  the  lower  classes — most  of  them  in  the  — 
First  Book.  _ The  other  school  newly  recognised  by  the  Commissioners  Tibbs  B.A., 
is  Kilnaughtin,  a mixed  school  under  the  management  of  the  Rector  of  District 
Tarbert,  formerly  aided  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  schools  of  I™pecior‘ 
the  late  Erasmus  Smith.  Lutowel. 

Two  new  mixed  schools  are  shortly  to  be  erected,  one  at  Feale  View, 
in  the  parish  of  Abbeyfeale,  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cashen  River,  the  nearest  existing  schools  being  in  both 
cases  at  an  inconvenient  distance.  Applications  have  also  been  made  to 
the  Commissioners  for  grants  to  erect  new  and  more  suitable  schools  at 
Lyracrompane  and  Kilflynn  in  Kerry,  and  at  Clash,  near  Athea,  Co. 

Limerick,  to  replace  the  old  and  uncomfortable  buildings  in  which 
education  there  has  now  to  be  carried  on.  The  existing  schools  at 
Asdee  (M.  and  F.),  Reenturk,  and  the  infant  school  at  Glin,  have  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  classroom  accommodation.  A teacher’s 
residence  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Lixnaw,  in  connection  with  the 
Lixnaw  Male  National  school,  and  is  now  nearly  completed. 

The  accommodation  provided  in  most  of  the  schools  is  adequate,  and  Accommo- 
nearly  always  of  a satisfactory  description.  In,  perhaps,  half  a dozen  Nation, 
schools,  besides  the  threeabovereferredto,  asshortly  to  be  replaced  by  new 
buildings,  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the  pupils.  In  all  cases  the 
managers  are  conscious  of  this,  and  are  willing  to  move,  but  have 
liitherto  either  been  without  sufficient  funds  to  act,  or  have  been  un- 
successful in  obtaining  properly  secured  sites  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  general  condition  of  the  buildings,  as  regards  repair,  is  good.  Repairs. 
About  ten  out  of  the  full  number  of  124  are,  however,  not  in  good  order ; 
and  in  the  case  of  schools  vested  in  trustees  or  non-vested,  which  com- 
prise 88  per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  this  district — the  former  being  greatly 
in  the  majority — there  is  usually  considerable  difficulty  in  having  even  'Warmth, 
ordinary  repairs  properly  carried  out.  The  manager  seldom  cares 
to  call  upon  his  co-trustees — for  he  is  himself  generally  one — to  con- 
tribute towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school  fabric ; and,  when  called 
upon,  they  generally  reply  that  they  have  no  funds  available.  To  pro-  Ventilation, 
vide  the  whole  amount  out  of  his  own  pocket  is  not  always  easy  for  a 
manager  who  has  six  or  eight  schools  under  his  control  to  keep  in  re- 
pair year  after  year ; and  the  parents  of  the  children,  even  when  fairly 
well  to  do,  will  seldom  subscribe,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  child- 
ren’s education  at  the  National  Schools  now  practically  costs  them  no- 
thing. The  popular  theory  now  is  that  all  these  things  should  be  done 
by  the  State.  The  cost  of  repairs  is,  however,  often  largely  increased 
by  allowing  trifling  defects  to  remain  unattended  to.  The  damage  thus 
soon  spreads  ] and  when  the  matter  is  at  length  taken  in  hand  it  is 
found  that  there  is  considerably  more  to  be  done  than  there  would  have 
been  had  the  remedy  been  applied  in  time. 

As  regards  warmth,  I have  generally  found  good  fires  kept  up  in  the 
cold  weather.  Turf  is  plentiful  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  and  the 
children  or  their  parents  sometimes  contribute  towards  the  supply  of 
fuel. 

"Ventilation  does  not  always  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  This 
is  to  be  attributed  to  unintentional  neglect  of  the  practical  rule  on  the 
subject.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  teacher  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  appoint  one  of  the  more  regular  of  the  senior  pupils  to  at- 
tend to  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  windows  at  the  proper  times. 

Frequently  when,  on  entering  a school  - at  an  incidental  visit,  I have 
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thePState°of  ca'^e(*  a^n^on  f 0 the  unwholesome  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  has 
Education!1  ^een  pleaded  that  the  window  fasteners  are  out  of  order.  In  more 
-j~  than  one  school  I have  actually  found  windows  nailed  up.  Many  of 
Tibbs', b'a.,  the  scientific  ventilators  on  the  upward  flue  plan  in  the  vested  school 
Inspector  ^uilt  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  cause  most  disagreeable  draughts,  the 
Listowel*  usua,l  m°de  of  remedying  wliich  is  to  place  a slate  over  the  top ; and  to 
— * this,  where  reasonable  grounds  exist,  there  can  be  no  objection  when 
ventilation  by  means  of  the  windows  is  not  neglected. 

Many  of  the  schools  I have  always  found  clean  and  tidy ; in  many 
Cleanliness,  others,  where  this  has  not  always  been  so,  a great  improvement  has 
latterly  been  made.  In  too  many  cases,  however,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  give  the  floor  about  one  washing  in  the  year,  just  before  the 
Results  Examination,  the  argument  being  that  it  is  useless  to  wash  it 
oftener,  for  it  would  in  a few  days  be  as  dirty  as  ever.  It  is  forgotten 
that  the  same  argument  might  be  used  against  personal  cleanliness. 
The  sweeping  of  the  floors  is  regularly  carried  out,  but  dust  and  cob- 
webs are  sometimes  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  walls  and  ceilings ; 
and  the  educational  value  of  keeping  the  woodwork,  furniture,  and 
windows  clean  and  bright  by  the  use  of  soap  and  water  is  not  always 
properly  appreciated.  The  Convent  schools  and  many  of  the  ordinary 
schools  set  an  excellent  example  in  this  direction  which  one  would  wish 
to  see  universally  followed.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  teachers,  who  in 
all  other  respects  attend  most  diligently  to  their  duties,  and  who  are  as: 
often  as  not  highly  classed,  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  the  amount, 
of  good  that  can  be  done  to  a whole  country-side  by  the  example  and 
instruction  afforded  by  a scrupulously  clean,  bright,  and  tastefully 
appointed  schoolroom.  And  yet  the  necessity  for  this  is  to  the  ordinary 
traveller  only  too  apparent. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  are  usually  attended  to  properly ; but 
here  too  there  is  room  for  an  advance'  and  whitewashing  is  not  done 
as  often  as  it  might  be.  Seven  schools  are  without  offices  ; all  of  these, 
schools,  however,  except  two,  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  be  replaced  by 
new  buildings,  in  which  the  deficiency  will  of  course  be  remedied. 

Eurmture  and  apparatus  are  in  most  schools  good.  Hew  desks  were 
provided  this  year  in  the  Listowel  schools  Hos.  (1)  and  (2),  replacing  , 
Sale  stock,  an(^  unsuitable  ones  previously  in  use.  The  supply  of  sale  stock  is 
&c.  seldom  allowed  to  run  short.  Girls’  schools  are  not,  however,  always 

provided  with  their  proper  number  of  scissors  and  thimbles;  and 
where  the  latter  are  not  kept  in  the  school,  but  allowed  to  remain  in  . 
the  possession  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often  found  missing  at  sewing. 
tune. 

Discipline.  The  discipline  observed  in  the  schools  of  the  district  is  very  often 
good,  and  in  very  few  cases  bad.  In  not  a few  schools  I have  noticed 
Class  a considerable  improvement  during  the  last  year  or  so.  Class-move- 
movements.  ments  are  not,  however,  carried  out  in  many  of  the  schools  with  proper 
quickness  and  precision.  Marching  is  not  sufficiently  practised;  too' 
often  it  is  neglected  altogether;  and  time  is  sometimes  lost  owing  to 
the  change  of . classes  not  being  absolutely  simultaneous.  In  such 
schools  the  pupils  are  not  properly  drawn  up  in  the  playground  towards 
the  end  of  the  recreation  period,  but  allowed  to  enter  the  schoolroom  ' 
in  a mob.  Much  good  might  be  done  if  the  teachers — at  any  rate  the , ^ 
younger  ones — would  take  up  the  subject  of  suitable  exercises  and1. 
Recreation : K^nes  during  the  recreation  period.  In  many  schools,  during  the/ 
suitable  .Par^  the  year  at  least,  no  recreation  period  is  provided. | , 

games.  Lunch  is,  therefore,  eaten  in  the  schoolroom  while  business  is  going  on, 
ventilatipn  is  often  neglected,  and  the  children  cannot  be  as  fresh  or  '/ 
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ments. 


Furniture. 
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take  the  same  interest  in  their  work:  towards  the  end  of  the  day  as  if  Reports  on 
they  had  had  some  fresh  air  and  exercise  to  break  the  tedium,  of  study  ^ ®^®Dof 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  recreation  is  given,  the  pupils  in  most  '~°n* 
cases  seem  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  I have  seldom  mbs',  r a., 
seen  any  attempt  at  games.  The  pupils  stand  against  the  wall,  or  walk  District 
about  in  groups  waiting  for  the  half  hour  to  expire,  and  in  cold  weather  I*spector- 
shivering  about  the  door  instead  of  playing  some  good  healthy  game  LlBtoweI' 
to  keep  themselves  warm.  But  few  schools  know  any  games,  and  the 
number  is  not  increasing.  The  Training  colleges  should  induce  the 
young  teachers  to  acquaint  themselves  not  only  theoretically  but 
practically  with  suitable  outdoor  games  for  boys  and  girls  ; and  when 
they  return  to  the  country  after  their  course  is  finished,  the  majority 
would,  without  doubt,  have  become  sufficiently  interested  themselves, 
as  well  as  impressed  with  the  value  of  this  side,  of  education,  to  take 
care  that  the  children  placed  under  their  charge  should  reap  some  of 
the  advantages  they  had  themselves  thus  gained.  I have  been  told 
that  the  children  get  exercise  enough  working  at  home  and  walking  to 
and  from  school.  This,  however,  is  not  amusement ; and  their  intelli- 
gence at  their  ordinary  indoor  studies  would  be  sharpened  if  they  had, 
during  recreation,  amusements,  properly  organised  and  controlled,  which 
would  excite  their  interest  and  exercise  their  physical  energies.  ^Further, 
an  improvement  would  no  doubt  result  in  the  shy  and  awkward  manner 
often  observable  in  country  children. 

The  attendance  of  pupils,  while  on  the  whole  fairly  good,  is  at  cer-  Attendance, 
tain  seasons,  and  to  a certain  extent  irregular.  It  seems  to  be  the  Education 
prevailing  opinion  amongst  both  managers  and  teachers  here  that  the  Act  of  1892. 
abolition  of  school  fees  in  1892  did  not  in  this  respect  produce  a good 
effect.  Parents  who  paid  school  fees  previous  to  that  year  took  care 
that  their  children  attended,  so  that  the  money  they  paid  should  not 
be  wasted.  Now  that  they  pay  nothing,  the  importance  of  sending 
their  children  to  school  does  not  appear  in  the  same  light.  The  schools 
in  the  district  are  nearly  all  free.  Twenty  out  of  the  124  are  permitted 
to  charge  school  fees  under  the  Act,  but  in  seven  only  are  any  paid, 
and  the  amounts  in  these  oases  are  small.  At  present  the  work  of 
securing  the  attendance  of  the  children  devolves  on  the  teachers  them- 
selves, whose  efforts  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  exertions  of  the  clergy. 
Compulsory  attendance  is  not  in  force  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  in  the  town  of  Epidemics, 
Listowel,  the  schools  there  were  closed  by  order  of  the  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities for  over  two  months  last  summer.  Influenza,  too,  has  been 
latterly  somewhat  prevalent  in  different  places,  and  has  interfered  with, 
regular  attendance. 

Of  the  124  schools  in  the  district,  all  except  the  four  Convent 
schools  are  taught  by  classed  teachers.  There  are,  thus,  120  principal  teachers, 
teachers,  and  in  addition  there  are  about  half  that  number  of  assistants. 

The  classification  of  the  teachers  is  improving.  Twenty-eight  of  the 
sohools — or  23  per  cent. — are  in  charge  of  first-class  teachers,  while  the 
second-class  principal  teachers  number  fifty-eight.  The  proportion  of 
schools  conducted  by  third-class  teachers  is  thus  only  about  28  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  proportion  of  assistants  in  third  class  is 
over  60  per  cent.  Seventy-four  of  the  teachers  have  been  trained, 
eighteen  of  these  being  assistants.  The  number  of  workmistresses 
employed  is  four. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  pupils,  100  of  the  sohools  are  either  Different 
male  or  female  schools,  while  twenty  are  mixed  sohools.  One  of  the 
latter  is  a purely  infant  sohool,  at  G-lin ; and  another  is  the  P.L.U. 
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school  of  the  listowel  Union,  in  which,  owing  to  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  a large  Industrial  school  at  Glin,  the  numbers  are  now  very 
small.  The  four  Convent  schools  are  at  Listowel,  Lixnaw,  Ballybunion 
and  Abbeyfeale.  The  two  former  are  under  Presentation  Sisters,  the 
two  latter  under  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Each  has  a large  infants’  depart- 
ment, in  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  programme,  action  songs, 
drill,  object  lessons,  and  other  suitable  exercises,  form  part  of  the  day’s 
work.  . Unfortunately  kindergarten  is  not  taught  at  any  except  Abbey- 
feale, in  spite  of  the  advantages  it  presents  in  affording  scope  and 
variety  of  employment  for  the  restless  energy  of  young  children,  aswtll 
as  laying  a good  foundation  for  future  instruction  in  Drawing  and 
Handicraft.  The  Convent  schools  are  fortunate  in  havirrg 
staffs  proportionately  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
National  schools ; they  are,  however,  paid  by  capitation  in  this  district, 
the  classification  system  not  having  been  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  above  infant  school  and  departments,  thert  are 
two  schools  for  junior  boys,  one  at  Listowel,  and  one  at  Abbeyfeate. 
At  the  former  boys  remain  until  they  have  passed  through  third  class, 
at  the  latter  they  go  to  the  senior  school  after  the  completion  of  their 
second  class  course.  The  two  schools  together  have  about  300  pupils 
on  rolls.  Although  there  is  here  no  limit  of  age,  as  in  the  case  of 
infant  schools,  these  schools  belong  to  the  same  category.  Until  vety 
recently,  however,  no  attempt  was  made  to  provide  suitable  exercises, 
the  ordinary  literary  programme  being  deemed  by  the  teachers 
sufficient.  A few  object  lessons  are  now  given,  and  some  drillahd 
elementary  drawing  have  been  added  to  the  time  table,  which  is,  hoit- 
ever,  still  lacking,  and  should  certainly  include  songs,  both  ordinary 
and  with  actions.  In  all  schools  of  the  kind  one  member  of  the  staff 
at  least  should  be  qualified  to  teach  vocal  music. 

In  the  ordinary  National  schools  the  infants  and  younger  pupils 
geneially  cannot  receive  the  same  share  of  attention  that  is  given  tt 
lem  m infant  schools.  I have  frequently  found  them  unemployed,  or 
practically  unemployed,  even  in  schools  under  trained  teachers.  In 
most  cases  the  teachers  were  working  hard  at  other  classes,  and  M 
either  overlooked  these  children  altogether,  or,  in  spite  of  the  tiffie'taMej 
simply  told  them  to  sit  quiet  until  someone  could  go  to  them.  The 
ac  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  the  younger  the  children,  the  mike 
difficult  it  is  for  them  to  sit  quiet ; and  that  to  make  them  sit  or  stand 
m one  position  for  half  an  hour  or  so  at  a time  without  occupation— 
an  even  without  interesting  occupation — is  positive  cruelty,  liven 
trained  teachers,  however,  are  not  always  able  to  grapple  with  the 
md-  how  to  keep  eight  classes  fully  occupied  according  ttf‘4 

smtable  time  table  of  secular  instruction  for  at  least  four  hours  a day; 
i m08?1!0*  thinking  that  the  establishment  in  connection  with 
°°  f of  ? Practi8ing  school  of  fifty  pupils  with  only  tae 
, ,n  ata®>  where  the  college  students  might  learn  how-  this 
j _ °n?  Prove  a very  great  boon  to  the  country.  Sot# 

improvement  has  latterly  been  made  in  the  time  tables  for  inftnt 
, "xer01sea  “ easy  letters,  words,  and  figures  on  slate? 

■j  f use  °f  ball  frame  with  blackboard,  are  very  general 

anci  some  Psfirn  ATI  fov-rr  -* • -it  . ’ - X f 


<1  Tiri  i i-i d-rne  wim  oiack board,  are  very  general, 

and  some  elementary  drawing  is  occasionally  attempted  ; but  the  trf  of 
instruction  is  too  often  ermfir^  


.■  . : i, xxxs xo u^ctBiujuLaiiy arrempcea  : out  tne  last 

instruction  is  too  often  confided  to  the  inexperienced  hands  of  a junior 

T-  ai  P"?*1  °f  some  higher  olasa>  who  has  not  the  power1* 
reffim  the  lively  attention  of  the  children  for  thehalf  hour  usually  allotted. 

in  in wrSat10^al  0yJeot ,leason»  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  attempted,  ex# 
in  infant  schools.  In  schools  where  they  are  given,  I sometimes  f— 
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that  it  was  not  at  first  realised  that  careful  previous  preparation  is  Report  on 

absolutely  essential.  I have  seen  a teacher  or  monitress  place  a tbe  State  of 

coloured  picture  on  an  easel  before  a class,  and  either  give  a long  Edu^°n‘ 

lecture  on  the  subject  while  the  children  fidgetted  inattentively,  or  ask 

a few  questions— generally  suggested  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 

often  absurd— to  which  the  same  few  children  always  replied  while  the 

rest  were  silent  or  echoed  the  reply  of  the  leaders  with  a shout.  Be-  Listowel. 

tween  each  question  there  would  be  a long  and  sometimes  painful 

pause ; and  after  a very  short  time  the  questions  would  come  to  an  end 

abruptly.  The  teachers,  however,  now  understand  that  the  lesson 

must  be  planned  out  beforehand,  and  that  the  questions  must  follow  in 

logical  sequence,  and  be  properly  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 

class ; and  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  delivery  is  making  itself 

manifest.  ° 

In  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  Results  Programme  the  proficiency  Proficiency, 
of  the  majority  of  the  schools  is  good.  This  fact  is  creditable  to  the 
teachers,  for  the  schools  are  very  seldom  small,  and  the  classification  is 
usually  high.  In  the  absence  of  manufactures  the  children  stay  at 
school  as  long  as  possible,  so  that  if  an  opening  should  present  itself  at 
home  or  abroad,  they  may  at  least  start  with  all  the  education  our 
National  system  can  give  them. 

Reading  is  seldom  well  taught,  although  the  pupils  generally  read  Reading, 
well  enough  to  earn  a pass. . Fluency  is  general,  and  punctuation  is  fairly 
well  attended  to,  while  the  local  enunciation  is  certainly  as  clear,  if  not 
clearer,  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  beyond  this 
the  teaching  seldom  goes.'  At  my  incidental  visits  I have  scarcely 
ever  heard  the  teacher  show  a class  how  a specimen  sentence  ought  to 
be  read,  and  then  make  them  closely  imitate  his  rendering.  Pupils  are 
too  often  allowed  to  stand  as  they  please,  to  stoop  over  the  book  with 
their  heads  down,  and  to  read  with  their  mouths  half  shut.  A pupil 
reading  aloud  at  one  end  of  a draft  will  often  be  quite  inaudible  or 
unintelligible  to  another  pupil  at  the  other  end.  It  is  seldom  thought 
worth  while  to  break  children  off  the  habit  of  mispronouncing  words 
ocally  mispronounced,  on  the  plea  that  they  follow  what  they  hear  at 
home.  To  raise  the  present  low  standard  of  Reading  does  not  neoes- 
sitate  the  devotion  to  the  subject  of  more  time ; but  it  does  necessitate 
a better  use  of  the  time  already  given  to  it,  and  a realisation  by  the 
teachers  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  usually  passive,  rather  than 
active  method,  by  which  the  pupils  rather  learn  than  are  taught  to  read, 
l exP^ana^on  °f  subject  matter  some  improvement  has,  I think,  Explan*- 
atterly  taken  place.  The  explanation  of  the  words  as  given,  in  the  tion- 
esson  books  are  always  learnt,  though  sometimes  the  pupils  do  not 
widerstand  them.  In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes,  where  the  pass  in 
Reading  has  lately  beoome  contingent  on  some  acquaintance  with  the 
meaning  of  the  lessons  read,  the  teachers  now  spend  more  time  in 
general  questioning  of  this  nature,  and,  to  a less  extent,  in  Third  and 
. ™asses-  Pa  the  three  Junior  Classes,  however,  there  is  too  little 
m.  Uigenfc  questioning,  and  the  absence  of  conversational  object  lessons 
makes  this  all  the  more  to  be  regretted, 

Poetry  is  repeated  with  correctness ; and  even  long  pieces  are  recited  Poetry. 

8 °?  ^^out  hesitation.  But  the  repetition  is  too  often  hurried 

ana  indistinct,  and  the  meaning  is  seldom  thoroughly  understood. 

he  great  defect  in  the  teaching  of  Writing  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  Writing, 
personal  supervision,  while  the  copies  are  actually  being  Written,  aided 
7 the  red  pencil  to  mark  the  mistakes  pointed  out.  Imitation  of  the 
line  and  the  correct  method  of  holding  the  pen  cannot  be  taught 

2?  2 
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by  leaving  the  pupils  to  themselves.  Letter-writing  in  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Classes  exhibits  some  signs  of  improvement.  Greater  attention 
is  being  given  to  punctuation  and  to  the  formation  of  sentence!, 
Absurd  mistakes,  however,  in  the  address  and  the  signature  are  far  (so 
common ; and  even  Sixth  Class  pupils,  from  sheer  carelessness,  occasion- 
ally misspell  even  the  easiest  words.  A dearth  of  ideas  is,  moreover 
very  noticeable,  for  little  or  no  reading  is  done  at  home.  If  smdl 
libraries  containing  good  works  of  general  interest  and  tales  which 
children  might  read — and  many  of  our  English  classics  are  now  pub 
lished  at  almost  nominal  prices— could  be  formed  in  connection  with 
each  parish  or  local  sub-division,  good  might  result  in  more  than  one 
direction.  People  with  books  and  periodicals,  which  they  had  themselves 
read,  would  willingly  pass  them  on  when  done  with  to  these  institutions, 
In  all  properly  conducted  schools  home-exercises  form  a regular  pari 
of  each  day’s  work.  But  the  time  spent  upon  them  and  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  ordinary  tasks  cannot  be  great ; and  after  darkness 
sets  in  and  outdoor  work  is  over,  there  is,  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings at  least,  plenty  of  spare  time,  often  employed  in  idleness,  when  a 
good  story-book,  if  a.  supply  were  available,  would  prove  an  attractive 
impulse  towards  mental  improvement.  Nearly  all  houses,  too,  are  now 
lit  with  lamps  giving  good  light,  while  in  former  times  the  feeble 
glimmer  of  the  solitary  tallow-candle  must  have  made  reading  positively 
injurious.  ‘ _ i 

Arithmetic  always  receives  its  due  share  of  attention,  and  is  inmost 
schools  well  taught. 

Oral  spelling  is  well  taught ; dictation  not  so  well.  Words  that 
the  children  know  perfectly  well  how  to  spell  orally  are  often  misspelt 
in  dictation  ; and  mistakes,  such  as  writing  “ the  ” for  “ they,”  or  via 
versa,  putting  the  singular  of  a word  instoad  of  the  plural,  writing 
instead  of  the  word  actually  read  some  other  word  of  somewhat  simik 
sound,  and  omitting  words  here  and  there — often  mere  monosyllables 
— are  too  frequent.  They  are  due  to  imperfections  in  the  method  of 
reading  dictation  by  the  teacher,  and  could  be  eliminated  if  such 
teachers  would  improve  their  own  style  of  reading,  paying  particular 
attention  to  cultivating  a deliberate  style  and  a more  distinct  articula- 
tion. The  passage  should  be  broken  up  into  short  clauses,  divided 
according  to  the  sense,  and  not  necessarily  having  exaotly  the  same 
number  of  words  in  eaoh  ; every  word  in  a clause  should  be  pronounced 
with  equal  distinctness,  and  the  habit  of  dropping  the  voice  at  the  end, 
or  hurrying  over  the  last  words,  should  be  got  rid  of. 

Grammar  in  the  initial  stage,  in  third  class,  is  nearly  always  success- 
fully taught.  Of  etymological  parsing  in  fourth  class  the  same  may  te 
said  where  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach  this  and  the  fifth  class 
together.  In  fifth  and  sixth  classes  the  children  as  a rule  pa® 
creditably.  Still  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  too  often  not  sufficiently 
analysed  to  make  the  relations  of  the  words  thoroughly  clear,  showing 
that  the  intelligence  is  not  always  brought  sufficiently  to  hear  upon  to 
subject.  The  intrinsic  value  of  grammatical  instruction  in  a primary 
school  where  no  foreign  language  is  taught  is  difficult  to  estimate.  This 
no  doubt  a useful  exercise  for  developing  the  intellectual  powers  when 
properly  taught.  Still,  how  is  it  that  children,  who  can  parse  correctly 
difficult  passages  in  prose  and  verse,  often  write  suoh  incoherent  and 
ungrammatioal  letters,  and  are  at  a loss  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
simple  passages  and  phrases  in  their  reading  books  ? 

The  proficiency  exhibited  by  the  schools  of  the  district  in  Geography 
is  remarkably  good.  Praotioally  every  sohool  has  during  the  last 
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or  so  introduced  blank  maps  of  Ireland  and  Europe  • with  beneficial  Reports  on 
results,  while  occasionally  blank  maps  of  other  countries  are  to  be  found  Educatfon°n 
in  use.  I have  sometimes  found  teachers  hearing  the  Geography  tasks  of  — 
fifth  and  sixth  classes  without  reference  to  the  maps,  but  a system  of  in-  Tibi's  a 
variably  examining  pupils  of  all  classes  on  the  maps  has,  I think,  in-  JWrfrie* 
duced  most  of  them  to  discontinue  this  useless  habit.  nspector. 

Listawel. 

Theoretical  Agriculture  is  taught  with  average  success.  I have  in  my  — 
examinations  endeavoured  to  lay  stress  rather  on  the  broad  principles 
than  the  minute  details,  in  the  hope  that  these,  at  least,  may  remain  fixed 
in  the  children’s  minds  when  they  leave  school,  when  figures  and  names 
must  inevitably  be  forgotten.  School  gardens  were  last  year  opened  at  S°en3. 
two  of  the  schools,  Springmount  Male  and  Beale  No.  (1).  Previously 
there  were  none  in  the  district.  That  at  Beale  had  been  too  recently 
commenced  when  I inspected  it  to  enable  me  to  estimate  its  amount  of 
usefulness;  but  the  Springmount  garden,  though  very  small,  has 
already  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  not  only  in  supplementing 
theoretical  by  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture,  but  because  the 
pupils  have  now,  as  a result,  all  got  little  gardens  of  their  own  at  home. 

They  get  any  seeds  they  may  require  at  the  school. 

The  Industrial  Programme  is  carried  out  in  only  four  schools  out  of  Ne^le- 
aixty-nine  in  which  Needlework  is  taught  in  the  district,  and  the  wor  1 Cl 
number  of  pupils  to  whom  it  is  taught  in  the  four  schools  is  small. 

Last  year  only  eight  altogether  were  examined.  In  the  rest  of  the 
ordinary  and  all  the  Convent  schools  the  one-hour  rule  is  carried  out 
and  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  instruction  in  darning  has  not 
been  good,  but  it  is  now  improving,  and  cutting-out  is  regularly  taught 
to  all  fifth  and  sixth  class  pupils. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  nine  schools.  Charts  have  in  all  of  them  been  Drawing, 
introduced  with  good  results,  for  they  train  the  eye,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent prevent  the  use  of  mechanical  aids.  Still  the  india-rubber  is 
often  too  freely  used ; and  one  sometimes  finds  dirty  hands,  short  or 
badly  pointed  pencils,  or  unnecessary  overcrowding  in  the  desks.  I 
should  like  to  see  Drawing  made  obligatory  in  every  school,  the 
teacher  of  which  possesses  a certificate  in  the  subject,  and  to  have  the 
rule  gradually  extended  to  embrace  all  schools  without  exception.  If 
Drawing  were  properly  taught  as  an  elementary  exercise  or  amusement 
for  infant,  first,  and  second  class  children,  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  the  programme  afterwards  in  the  higher  classes. 

Singing  is  taught  in  the  four  Convent  schools  and  at  four  of  the  Singing, 
ordinary  schools.  The  instruction  is  generally  good  ; the  pupils  have 
good  voices,  good  ears,  and  seem  to  enjoy  music.  It  would  he  a great 
advantage  if  singing  could  become  general  in  the  schools.  On  the 
principle  that  a good  teacher  of  singing  can  teach  most  of  the  pupils  in 
her  school  to  sing,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  vastly  increase  the  number 
of  teachers  with  certificates  in  this  subject  by  making  it  compulsory  at 
the  Training  Colleges  ; and,  once  a certificate  is  obtained,  the  teacher 
should  be  compelled  to  teach  his  pupils  what  he  has  learnt..  No  doubt 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  too  much,  but  a modification  in  the  pro- 
gramme in  Grammar  and  Geography  would  leave  time  available  which 
could  not  be  better  spent  than  at  ~V ocal  Music. 

Book-keeping  is  not  taught  to  any  great  extent..  . The  sets  are  Book- 
generally  found  to  be  neatly  written  out ; and  by  requiring  that  pupils  eePinS- 
should  work  exercises  similar  to  those  they  have  written,  something 
has  been  done  to  insist  or  the  broad  outlines  of  th©  subject  being 
ractically  taught.  . ^ 
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Algebra  and  Geometry  are  taken  up  in  some  of  the  male  schools  sad 
are  generally  well  taught.  The  same  cannot  always  be  said  of  Mensu 
ration.  " 

Other  extra  subjeots  are  very  little  taught.  t 

The  training  of  monitors  is  generally  most  successfully  carried  out' 
and  the  answering  at  the  final  examination  is  often  of  a very  superior 
order,  showing  that  their  instruction  is  properly  attended  to.  There, 
have,  however,  been  cases  where  teachers  have  failed  to  exercise' 
sufficient  supervision  over  classes,  of  which  the  monitor  has  been 
placed  practically  in  sole  charge  ; and  particular  care  should  be 
exercised  to  see  that  the  monitor  really  teaches  a good  style  of 
Reading.  3 '} 

The  moral  tone  of  the  schools  is  distinctly  good.  Attempts 
prompting  or  fraudulent  practices  of  any  kind  are  scarcely  overbade, 
For  this  the  teachers  deserve  every  credit. 

The  accounts  are  carefully  and  accurately  kept.  Mistakes  and  error!  • 
have  occasionally  come  under  my  notice ; but  they  have  in  almost' 
every  case  been  due  more  to  want  of  proper  carefulness  than  to  aar- 
thing  else;  and  in  this  and  in  all  other  matters  the  teachers  ham 
nearly  always,  readily  and  willingly  carried  out  any  suggestions  I ham"; 
made.  I have,  fortunately,  been  able  to  pay  a good  many  incidental  .’ 
visits  during  the  time  X have  been  in  charge  of  this  District ; and  asa 
resuit  of  what  I have  seen  I consider  that  the  teachers  generally  are" 
t^®lrb6sti  and  for  them,  as  a body,  I have  a great  respect. 
the  Managers  are  most  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  their  schools ; and. 
am,  personally,  much  indebted  to  them  for  their  unvarying  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  consideration.  1,6  ^ 

! iva' 


The  Secretaries,  etc,  ’ 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H,  Tibbs, 


Mr.  D.  T. 

MEncry. 

M.A., 

District 

Inspector. 

Athy. 


General 
conditions 
of  District. 


Mr.  D.  T.  M‘Eneky,  m.a.,  District  Inspector 

Athy,  29th  March,  1891 

renornnTb^’rt  w 5®  bonour  to  submit  the  following  general  : 
ended  SlstlWte,  EduCation  “ this  district  £or  th‘  ||j 

dare°Wffiklowyrhie  diS£ict  °omPrisea  portions  of  the  counties  Kt-  ’ 
three  S ^ Queen  a’  and  Kilkenny.  In  it  are  situated 

seveml  maZT  a“d  Newbridge,  beside..  : 

bitante  w Yil  af 8-  The  ^ustry  o£  ‘he  ini# 

is  extensively  raise?  ’■  ^U,l°oa  a a0’  £or  culinary  and  domestic  purpose, 
kenny^ m the  south  of  Queen's  County,  and  North  Kil-  ,; 
Queen’s  Conn+v  1?er'  K*laSe  is  much  practised  in  the  Carlow  and W. 
contains  W LPJ  T ^ The  Kildare  portion  a®§ 

hog  land  and  nnn  8 ° arabb3  Knd,  in  addition  to  extensive  areas  ftf 
' distributed  over +1,0  A°-r!a- ^ °.0“mon— ^ the  Curragh,  The  schools  are  • 

■ Of  each  locality  d if*110*  Wltb  due  regard  to  the  educational  want* 

NnmWof  smaU  fe-^VurS  S:pSeirinly  made  UP  °£ 

S5h00la-  botetown  were schools  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Tal’ 
potstown  were  restored)  the  district  has  updergone  no  change  m area- ' 
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or  boundaries.  At  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  144  schools  m 
operation,  classed  as  follows  Two  Model  schools,  10  Convent  schools,  Ednoation, 
3 Poor  Law  Union  schools  (containing  four  departments)  and  129^  — 
ordinary  National  schools.  itEnery, 

Throughout  the  district  the  population,  speaking  generally,  isJC^ 
stationary  or  decreasing,  and  seldom  is  there  any  demand  for  additional  inspector. 
accommodation,  but  only  for  improvements  in  existing  buildings,  or  for  Alh^~ 
replacing  those  which  can  no  longer  be  recognized. 

During  the  past  four  years  some  excellent  new  vested  school-houses  New 
have  been  erected,  including  St.  Michael’s  Schools  for  girls  and  infants  Buildings, 
in  connexion  with  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Athy;  a girls’ school  at 
Castledermot ; a mixed  school  at  Davidstown ; a girls’  school  at  Bal- 
tinglass,  in  connexion  with  the  Presentation  Convent,  and  Eigstone 
Mixed  School.  All  these  schools  are  commodious  and  well  equipped  ; 
consequently  the  work  is  now  carried  on  under  conditions  far  more 
favourable  to  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils  than  was  possible  m 
the  structures  which  they  replaced.  Two  other  vested  schools  are  in 
course  of  erection — Ballon  Pemale,  and  Castledermot  Infants . A new 
non-vested  school  is  also  being  erected  on  the  site  of  Church  Hill  School, 

Donard.  Ballinabranna  Male  and  Female  Vested  Schools  have  been 
renovated  and  newly  furnished  by  means  of  public  grants.  Structural 
alterations  and  repairs  in  the  case  of  Castledermot  Male  School  are 
about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Manager  in  the  course  of  a few  months. 
Knocklishen  School  was  recently  condemned  for  its  defective  state  of 
repair,  as  well  as  its  remote  situation  from  the  public  road  and  the 
Manager  urged  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  the  pupils.  1 wo 
instances  of  overcrowding  came  under  my  notice  during  the  past  year,  but 
I have  reason  to  know  that  steps  are  being  taken  in  each  case  to 
provide  the  necessary  additional  accommodation.  A few  schools  still 
remain  defective,  hut,  with  one  exception,  these  can  be  made  comfort- 
able and  healthy  by  means  of  minor  alterations. 

Slight  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  schools  in  operation 
also  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  four  years.  In  August,  189d, 

Timahoe  Mixed  School  was  converted  by  the  Manager,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioners,  into  separate  male  and  female  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  Killabban  Pemale  National  School  was  suspended,  owing 
to  the  small  attendance.  Bushes  Male  School  was  also  suspended  at 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  Manager,  and  boys’  and  girls  schools  amalga- 
mated, and  placed  in  charge  of  the  female  teacher  During  the  same 
period  three  schools — Ardoyne,  Kilranalagh,  and  Cloydah  were  taken 

“The^rity  of  placing  children  in  pure  air,  in  good  light .and .in  a 

fitting  temperature  is  not  yet  generally  well  lealised.  ¥ 

in  this  district  although  in  good  repair,  still  owing  to  defective  co  - 
struction  or  that  they  were  built  with  a view  to  other  F£P<^?®  ar® 
badly  lighted  and  ventilated.  In  such  schools  efficient  t^tong  is 
possible  only  when  the  number  present  is  smaU  m PfPortl  "ler  such 

available  aiommodation.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  such 
unfavourable  conditions  the  scope  and  aim  of  has 

insufficiently  apprehended.  Again,  the  furnrehing  o . , . 

not  hitherto  received  sufficient  attention.  The  des  s 

met  with  in  not  a few  schools  are  faulty  in  constructi^  well  ^ 

otherwise  objectionable.  They  are,  however,  I PKT  , ? 

gradually  disappearing,  and  others  of  more  modern  g , 

part,  obtained  from  city  tradesmen,  are  replacing  them. 

teV  ct  the  schools  the  furniture  still  continues  unsuitable.  The 
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walla  of  many  schools  present  a bare,  cheerless  and  uninviting  appeanm 
It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  teachers,  a large  portion  of 
lives  is  spent  in  the  schools,  should  at  least  keep  the  interiors  of  tin 
buildings  painted  and  cleaned,  and  the  walls  enlivened  by  dt» 
ations  and  pictures.  A few  cheap  prints  and  photographs  would 
relieve  considerably  the  bare  appearance  of  the  walls  of  most  of  ftt 
school-rooms.  This  would,  no  doubt,  entail  an  outlay  of  a few  shill®, 
annually  which  would  not  be  unprofitably  spent,  for,  besides  serS 
a lesson  on  taste  and  cleanliness,  the  means  taken  to  make  the  sSd. 
room  comfortable,  healthy  and  attractive  will  not,  in  many  case*  li 
least,  be  forgotten  by  the  pupils  when  they  grow  up. 

All  the  schools  here,  with  fifteen  exceptions,  have  playgromh 
attached  ; hut  in  seven  instances  the  accommodation  is  too  restricfed 
for  active  exercise,  consequently  many  of  the  pupils  attending  (h« 
schools  are  to  he  seen  amusing  themselves  on  the  public  roads,  Of 
course,  it  is  not  always  possible,  especially  in  towns  and  village!,  to 
provide  sufficient  ground  for  recreation  purposes,  and  it  is  only  gradtrt 5 
that  an  improvement  in  this  respect  can  be  effected.  Many  play  I 
grounds,  too,  present  an  untidy  neglected  appearance.  In  fact  a 
well-kept  recreation  ground  is  rather  the  exception  than  tk;  rib 
particularly  during  the  winter  months.  There  is  a want  of  taste  also 
apparent  in  the  keeping  of  the  grounds  in  front  of  a large  number  of 
schools.  The  teachers  when  their  attention  is  directed  to  this  miite 
usually  reply  that  they  cannot  afford  time  for  planting  shrubs  and 
flowers,  that  this  is  the  managers’  rather  than  their  business.  I ski 
like,  too,  to  see  the  children’s  games  more  carefully  supervised  by  to 
teachers.  Country  children  especially,  whose  leisure  is  mostly  occupied 
by  making  themselves  useful,  have  little  idea  of  games.  Instead  of  bang 
left  to  their  own  devices,  as  too  commonly  happens,  their  recreation  f 
time  could  be  made  instructive  if  the  teachers  would  only  superintend 
and  interest  themselves  in  their  games  and  amusements  whereat 
opportunities  would  be  afforded  them  of  inculcating  many  disciplinary 
virtues  as  well  as  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye,  <tc. 

There  are  fourteen  schools  still  unprovided  with  out-offices.  In  five 
other  cases  the  offices  are  defective  in  construction  and  situated  to 
near  the  schools  for  sanitary  requirements.  There  are  besides  several 
offices  unprovided  with  a ready  means  of  being  cleared  out  when 
necessary.  ^ Apertures  for  this  purpose  should  he  made  in  the:  W f 
walls  and  kept  covered  except  while  the  offices  are  being  cleared,  k : 
connexion  with  this  subject  I must  say  that  too  many  teachers  negleei  I 
the  important  duty  of  daily  inspecting  the  offices  and  approaches  j 
thereto,  with  the  result  that  they  frequently  appear  unoleanani  | 
insanitary.  J a 

In  nearly  all  the  schools  a time-piece  of  some  kind  is  provided;  | 
nevertheless  it  is  rare  to  find  them  kept  in  good  order  and  repair.  j 
is  to  be  regretted  as  it  rather  interferes  with  the  punctuality  of  tin  J 
pupils  attendance.  Although  most  schools  are  provided  with  fuel  to  1 
winter  use,  it  too  commonly  happens  that  no  fire  has  been  lighted  1 
e ore  ten  and  even  half-past  ten  o’clock,  the  consequence  being  that® 
le  yoimger  children  are  often  seen  shivering  with  cold  andunahleh  f 
attend  to  their  work  with  any  degree  of  comfort  for  the  greater  partof ! 
the  first  hour  each  morning.  A sufficient  supply  of  sale  stock  * ; 
generally  kept  on  hand,  and  the  maps  required  for  teaching  puipo® 
are  provided,  besides  many  other  smaller  maps.  "•  * , , 

1 ^^kout  claiming  that  the  discipline  is  invariably  satisfactory,  I « 
testify  to  the  high  ideal  of  their  duties  to  their  pupils 
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proportion  of  the  teachers  set  before  themselves.  They  are  careful,  too  Report*  on 
to  train  them  to  good  order  and  good  behaviour  and  to  avoid  resorting  ‘*leSta.“<>f 
to  unfair  means  on  the  day  of  examination.  The  demeanour  and  “ft!!011' 
deportment  of  the  pupils  themselves,  especially  the  girls  on  the  day  of  linin' 
inspection,  are  also  deserving  of  recognition.  They  usually  present  a Mji.,  Ms- 
tidy,  clean,  and  cheerful  appearance  as  well  as  an  eagerness  for  under- 
going  examination.  There  are  a few  exceptions,  indeed,  of  schools,  Arty, 
otherwise  good,  where  the  changes  of  lessons  might  be  made  more  — ’ 
quietly,  and  the  work  carried  on  in  a more  orderly  manner.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  I may  mention  that  two  or  three  instances 
of  pupils  having  been  detained  beyond  the  ordinary  school  hours  on 
the  approach  of  the  annual  examination  came  under  my  notice  during 
the  past  year.  Such  prolonged  application  to  study  cannot  but  be 
physically,  if  not  mentally,  injurious,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  nourishment  is  defective  or  insufficient ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  managers,  many  of  whom  must  be  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  practice,  will  co-operate  with  the  Board’s  officers  in  putting  a stop 
to  it. 

In  the  matter  of  regularity  of  attendance  there  is  very  little  improve-  Attendance, 
ment  to  record.  About  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  on  rolls  in 
1896  attended  regularly.  This  percentage  has  undergone  no  appre- 
ciable change  during  the  past  few  years.  Wherever  the  attendance 
appears  more  regular  than  heretofore  the  improvement  is  attributable 
either  to  favourable  seasons,  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  to  the 
comfort  and  attractiveness  of  the  school-house,  and  to  the  personal 
influence  of  the  manager  with  the  parents  than  to  the  total  or  partial 
abolition  of  school  fees.  I find  that  a good  teacher  can  always  secure 
good  attendance,  and  that  his  personal  influence  seldom  fails  to  carry 
weight  with  parents.  I have  heard  managers  and  teachers  frequently 
complain  of  late  that  free  education  is  not  at  all  duly  appreciated,  and 
consequently  more  strenuous  efforts  on  their  part  are  now  required  in 
order  to  induce  the  children,  especially  of  the  poorer  class,  to  attend. 

The  prolonged  depression  in  agriculture,  too,  has  helped  to  retard 
educational  progress.  Children,  who  in  more  prosperous  times  would 
have  been  kept  regularly  at  school,  are  now  almost  constantly  employed 
at  farm  operations,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  spread  of  epidemics,  such  as  Sickness, 
scarlatina,  diphtheria,  measles,  influenza,  &c.,  injuriously  affected  the 
school  attendance.  Of  late  scarcely  a year  passes  without  an  outbreak 
of  some  one  or  more  of  these  maladies.  Even  so  recently  as  the  end  of 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  scarlatina  of  a very  virulent 
description  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  this  district,  and,  with  a view 
to  check  its  ravages,  the  schools  in  Tullow,  Carlow  and  neighbourhood, 
were  closed  for  several  weeks  by  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Officers. 

Nor  is  it  alone  from  the  numbers  actually  stricken  down  by  the 
epidemic  that  the  school  attendance  suffers.  Several  others  are 
deterred  from  coming  to  school  by  the  fear  of  the  contagion  even  long 
after  the  malady  has  disappeared  from  the  locality. 

The  Compulsory  Clauses  of  the  Irish  Education  Act  of  1892  are  Compulsory 
inoperative  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned.  Three  towns — Carlow  J^“esof 
Athy,  and  Newbridge — were  affected  by  it.  In  Carlow  and  Athy  the  Education 
Local  Authorities  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioners  of  Act,  1892. 
National  Education  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Compulsory  Clauses 
of  said  Act  into  operation  on  the  ground  of  the  exclusion  of  the  schools 
in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  In 
Newbridge  a School  Attendance  Committee  was  formed,  but  no  further 
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th?State  of  sfcePa  *a^en’  M Local  Authority  believed  that  it  was  not  invested 
Education.  the  power  of  striking  a special  rate  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing' 
— the  compulsory  attendance.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
school  attendance  in  the  towns  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  smaller  towns,  would  be  considerably  improved  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Compulsory  Clauses  of  the  Act  of  1892. 

There  are  teachers’  residences  in  connection  with  seventy-seven 
schools,  fourteen  of  which  were  erected  by  means  of  loans  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  two  others  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection. 
On  the  whole  the  teachers  here  are  comfortably  housed,  and  rarely  is 
any  complaint  on  this  subject  now  heard. 

So  far  as  I could  ascertain  the  School  Savings  Bank  Scheme  has 
been  a complete  failure.  In  a few  schools,  I was  told,  it  was  tried, 
but  as  the  pupils  did  not  show  any  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Exclusive  of  teachers  of  Convent  National  Schools  and  of  work- 
mistresses  there  are  157  classified  teachers  now  serving  either  aS® 
principals  or  assistants.  Of  these  27,  or  about  one-sixth,  belong' 
to  First  Class,  77,  or  nearly  one-half  to  Second  Class,  and  .il 
or  one- third,  to  Third  Class.  The  number  of  teachers  in  First'1* 
Class  is  becoming  more  numerous  every  year,  whilst  that  in  Tiiitf’i 
Class  is  rapidly  diminishing.  This  gradual  improvement  in  classify  ‘ 
cation  is  due  to  three  causes,  viz.,  training,  superannuation  of  old  and  ; 
inefficient  Third  Class  teachers,  a growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of” 
Managers  to  appoint  to  vacancies  any  but  highly  qualified  trained1’ 
teachers.  It  now  very  rarely  happens  that  a Third  Class  teacher  gets  J 
charge  of  an  important  school.  Managers  are  realizing  the  difficulty  of’4 
obtaining^  from  persons  so  meagrely  equipped  teaching  of  a stimulating 
or  formative  character.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that  at  best  their  - 
instruction  will  be  accurate  in  a narrow  restricted  sense,  and  imparted*^ 
m a dry  perfunctory  manner.  On  the  other  hand  they  find  the  welh 
qualified  trained  teacher  generally  exhibits  improved  methods,  organizes  ¥ 
Jus  school  more  effectively,  and  displays  deeper  . insight  into  the : 
principles  and  practice  of  education  as  well  as  greater  powers  <- 
expressing  himself  and  of  communicating  his  knowledge  to  others.  * 

! tea™ers  as  a body  discharge  their  arduous  duties  to  the  best  of- 
ieir  a lty,  with  great  diligence  and  steady  and  increasing  success.  ■ 
f Jiey  take  a kindly  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  their  pupils,  11 
and  spare  no  pains  in  inculcating  high  moral  principles.  They  are  . 
a en  ive  o suggestions,  and  when  practicable  act  on  these  suggestiofiA^ 
They  apparently  take  delight  in  making  themselves  useful  to  the  f 
Inspector  on  examination  day,  and  such  assistance  often  lightens 
considerably  the  labours  of  the  latter.  That  they  are  careful  and 
accurate  in  the  keeping  of  school  records  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  * 
only  one  instance  of  deliberate  falsification  came  under  my  notice’?: 
uring  the  past  four  years.  Of  course  minor  omissions  and  irregnM>*| 
rarities,  due  m a great  measure  to  inadvertence,  have  occurred  AMR 
time  to  time,  which  do  not  merit  any  special  notice  here.  Too  many  " 
teachers  are,  I regret,  to  say,  still  to  be  met  with  who,  in  spite  4>w 
repeated  admonition,  postpone  till  the  day  of  examination  all  inquiries^* 
about  the  antecedents  of  pupils  who  come  from  other  schools,  and  are, 

, . ' es?  ruchfreient  m the  matter  of  ascertaining  the  correct  ages  of  -'1-’ 
those  admitted  for  the  first  time.  From  want  of  attention  to  these' 
am  w™10?  *5°^®  u°t  ’infrequently  arises  when  the  results  returns  ? 
a e being  checked  as  well  as  delay  in  reporting  on  the  schools. 
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At  the  end  o£  last  year  seventy  monitors,  classed  as  follows,  were  Report*  <m 


serving  their  term  of  apprenticeship 


the  State  of 
Education. 


Year  of  Service. 

Males. 

Females. 

Fifth, 

4 

2 

Fourth, 

6 

8 

Third,  ..... 

2 

11 

Second,  ..... 

3 

12 

First,  ..... 

6 

16 

Total.  , . 

21 

49 
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Inspector. 
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These  monitors  are  almost  without  exception  attentive  to  their  duties, 
and  receive  regularly  from  their  teachers  the  prescribed  amount  of 
instruction  both  inside  and  outside  of  school  hours,  and  are  successful 
at  their  examinations.  At  last  July  examinations  five  of  the  eight 
fifth-year’s  monitors  who  presented  themselves  got  classified,  and 
fourteen  out  of  seventeen  third  year’s  monitors  passed  creditably. 

The  position  of  monitor  is  still  eagerly  sought  after  by  female  can- 
didates j hut  owing  to  the  small  remuneration  which  the  position 
commands,  as  well  as  the  poor  prospect  of  obtaining  employment  as 
teacher  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  a difficulty  is  beginning  to  be 
experienced  in  getting  recruits  from  amongst  clever  boys. 

There  are  nine  regularly  organized  Infant  Departments  with  separate  Organized 
stafis  in  charge  of  the  various  religious  communities.  The  rooms  are  ™rtment«e' 
all  spacious  and  suitably  equipped,  and  the  instruction,  on  the  whole  P 
satisfactorily  carried  out.  By  means  of  judicious  time  tables,  in  which 
no  lesson  is  too  long,  and  one  relieves  another,  the  children’s  occupations 
are  varied  and  made  interesting.  Games,  singing  and  manual  occupa- 
tions fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  time  set  apart  for  reading,  writing 
and  the  other  literary  subjects.  Nor  do  the  latter  subjects  appear  to 
sufter  by  such  arrangements.  There  is,  however,  one  weak  point  in 
the  teaching  in  most  of  the  Infant  Schools,  viz.,  object  lesson 
instruction. 

The  object  lessons  one  frequently  hears  are  merely  attempts  to  load 
the  children’s  memory  with  a number  of  definite  facts.  They  are  given 
in  a rambling  manner,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  a series  of  ques-  * 
tions  on  the  picture  or  object  in  front  of  the  class,  consequently  they 
fail  to  arouse  any  interest  or  to  train  the  children  to  observe  and  note 
facts.  Musical  drill,  hand  occupations,  games,  maypoles,  dances,  &c.y 
are  now  taught  in  all  the  Infant  Departments.  It  were  to  be  wished  - • 

that  portions  of  the  hand  and  eye  occupations  carried  on  in  these 
departments  could  be  introduced  into  the  ordinary  National  Schools. 

Exercises,  such  as  drawing  with  coloured  chalk,  modelling  in  clay,  Ac., 
might,  I think,  be  taught  even  to  First  and  Second  Classes  in  all 
schools. 

I shall  now  briefly  refer  to  the  standard  of  proficiency  attained  in 
the  various  subjects  taught. 

Beading,  is  generally  fair  as  regards  fluency  and  accuracy,  but  some-  Reading, 
what  defective  in  style  and  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

Hitherto  t§achers’  aim  seemed  tp  be  to  get  all  the  pupils  to  read 
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fluently  so  as  to  ensure  .success  at  the  Results  Examinations.  A step 
1 has  now,  however,  been  taken  in  the  right  direction  by  making  the  fee 
for  this  subject  in  the  Eifth  and  Sixth  Classes  dependent  on  intelfi. 
gent  answering  on  the  subject  matter.  Explanation  in  the  higher 
classes,  at  least,  will  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  receive  more  attention 
in  future.  In  only  a small  proportion  of  the  schools  is  recitation  well 
taught.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pupils  seem  to  think  that  quick- 
ness  in  delivering  themselves  is  the  chief  end-  in  view,  and  the 
importance  of  clear  articulation  is  entirely  overlooked. 

Penmanship  is  much  improved,  really  slovenly  or  careless  writing 
being  now  rarely  met  with.  The  round  or  Civil  Service  style  is  gaining 
ground  in  this  district  with  gratifying  results.  In  a few  schools,  how 
ever,  writing  is  still  below  the  average  standard.  This,  in  a great 
measure,  is  owing  to  want  of  systematic  teaching  as  well  as  care  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  copy-books. 

letter-writing  generally  speaking  does  not  receive  sufficient  atten 
tion.  If  the  letters  written  on  examination  day  be  a fair  criterion  I 
fear  the  number  of  children  who  leave  country  schools  capable  ol 
writing  a well-spelt,  grammatical  letter  must  be  limited.  Punctuation 
also  is  much  neglected.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet,  even  in  letters 
written  by  Sixth  Class  pupils,  commas  and  semicolons  followed  by 
capital  letters.  As  at  present  taught,  in  too  many  cases  children 
leave  school  without  any  practice  in  this  important,  subject.  It  should, 

I think,  be  commenced  in  Fourth  Class  by  getting  the  pupils,  occa- 
sionally, at  the  time  for  dictation,  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  a lesson 
or  story  from  their  books.  The  prevailing  mistakes  in  the  spelling  and 
“ form  ” of  the  letters  might  be  pointed  out  afterwards.  By  this  means 
letter-writing  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  could  be  much  improved, 

Arithmetic  receives  much  more  time  and  attention  than  any  other 
subject,  and  judged  by  the  number  of  passes  obtained  -at  Results 
Examinations,  it  appears  to  be  the  best  taught  branch  of  the  pro- 
gramme. There  is  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  in  some  schools  the 
pupils  are  seldom  brought  face  to  face  with  the  more  difficult  problems 
because  it  is  known  “ they  can  pass  without  them.”  By  this  means 
the  really  intellectual  part  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  to  a great 
extent  eliminated,  and  the  knowledge  required  for  a “ pass  " conveyed 
by  methods  which  are  not  truly  educational.  Again,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
though  one  of  the  most  useful  of  subjects,  is  rarely  well  taught.  This 
arises  partly  from  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  tables, 
partly  from  its  being  confined  to  special  rules  got  off  by  rote.  Questions 
on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  ordinary  commodities,  on  rates  of  travelling, 
and  generally  on  things  that  the  pupils  are  likely  to  require  in  after  life 
are  usually  neglected.  In  Sixth  Class  I think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  an  elementary  knowledge  of  mensuration  be  required  for  a pass  in 
arithmetic. 

The  Spelling  of  words  at  the  heads  of  the  lessons  is  generally  correct 
but  phrase  spelling  is  often  indifferently  taught.  Third  and  Eourth 
are  the  classes  in  which  most  failures  occur.  This  arises  from  want  of 
regular  practice  on  slates  and  paper,  and  from  not  systematically 
teaching  the  pupils  to  avoid  mistakes  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially 
in  the  doubling  of  final  consonants,  and  in  words  of  similar  sound  but 
of  different  spelling  and  meaning.  f > 

Grammar,  notwithstanding  its  value  as  a mental  exercise,  and  for  its 
hearing  on  good  reading  and  composition,  continues  to  be  the  worst 
taught  of  the  obligatory  subjects.  My  own  conviction  is  that  instruc- 
tion  in  this  subject  might  be  deferred  without  any  disadvantage  till 

imi 
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pupils  have  reached  Fourth  Class.  It  is  begun  too  early  in  a child’s 
school  career,  is  rarely  well  understood,  or  made  sufficiently  interesting,  Eteltil>n. 
and  consequently  involves  a great  mental  strain  on  young  children.  Some  ' — 
other  more  interesting  subject,  such  as  Drawing  or  Elementary  Science,  ^nirv, 
might  replace  it  in  Third  Class.  For  Fourth  Class,  in  addition  to  the 
present  Third  Class  programme,  elementary  composition,  such  as  a know-  inspector, 
led»e  of  the  “ form  ” of  a letter,  and  how  to  frame  simple  sentences,  would  a thy. 
suffice.  The  Grammar  course  for  Fifth  Class,  first  stage,  should  also  be 
slightly  simplified.  In  Sixth  Class,  second  year,  analysis  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  parsing.  . . . , „ 

Geography,  especially  those  portions  that  carry  results  fees,  is  tairly  Geography, 
well  prepared,  but  the  answering  in  the  sub-heads  is  seldom  satisfactory 
in  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes.  It  is  singular,  for  instance,  how  often 
latitude  and  parallels  of  latitude,  longitude  and  meridians,  are  con- 
founded. This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  want  of  suitable  globes.  A cheap 
yet  suitable  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  earth's  sphericity,  zones,  day 
and  night,  seasons,  &c.,  recently  came  under  my  notice,  It  consisted 
of  a small  ordinary  globe  9 inches  in  diameter,  a gutta  percha  ball 
coloured  to  show  the  five,  zones,  and  a small  wooden  ball  on  which  to 
mark  with  chalk  the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness  for  any 
assumed  position  of  the  earth  and  sun.  To  these  was  added  a piece 
of  card-board  with  a hole  of  circumference  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the 
globes  for  showing  the  enlightened  and  dark  hemispheres.  Blank 
maps  for  teaching  purposes  as  well  as  good  maps  of  the  county  or 
locality  of  schools  are  too  often  wanting. 

The  Text  Book  in  Agriculture  is  usually  well  prepared,  but  its  Agncul. 
principles  are  seldom  really  well  mastered.  Teachers  and  pupils  trust  ;“‘uctioni 
too  frequently  to  memory  rather  than  to  understanding,  consequently 
the  smallest  variation  from  the  usual  mode  of  questioning  results  m 
failure,  especially  in  Fourth  class.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  programme 
for  Fourth  class  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the  various  grams,  grasses, 
roots,  &c.  The  collection  of  specimens  for  illustration  would  m itself 
be  a useful  lesson  for  the  pupils,  as  it  would  help  to  develop  their 
powers  of  observation. 

The  pupils  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  frequently  answer  with  a 
degree  of  intelligence  which  shows  a fair  grasp  of  the  subject.  A mere 
knowledge  of  theory,  however,  in  the  absence  of  practice,  is  of  question- 
.able  utility.  In  town  schools  where  two  out  of  every  three  boys  in 
attendance  afterwards  go  to  business,  I think  it  might  be  left  optional 
for  Managers  to  substitute  Book-keeping  for  Agriculture.  There  are 
at  present  two  recognized  school  gardens  in  this  distriot. 

Plain  Needlework  is,  in  general,  receiving  careful  attention  In  a Needle- 
small  number  of  schools  the  needlework  exercises  still  show  a lack  of 
neatness  and  finish.  Top-sewing  in  Third  and  patching  m Fourth  class 
are  sometimes  found  not  well  done.  Some  minor  defects  also,  suoh  as 
getting  the  young  children  to  sew  “ dressed  ” calico,  not  training  them 
from  ttie  start  to  hold  the  needles  properly,  and  darning  with  yarn  or 
thread  that  is  too  fine,  are  from  time  to  time  observed.  Cuttmg  out  is 
now  regularly  taught,  and  the  exercises  on  the  whole  s ow  a prac  ica 

“X^tivSeme  for  Sixth  Glass  girls  continues  “,7 

and  applications  for  exemption  on  various  pretexts  are  stiU  trequent.  Literalyanl 
In  some  of  the  schools  in  which  the  scheme  is  adopted,  the  teachers  ild taWfl 
as  well  as  pupils  manifest  a dislike  to  it;  and  in  such  cases  the  quality  InttraAn 
of  the  industrial  work  seldom  rises  above  mediocrity,  in  otners,  01mj  girll_ 
notably  St.  Michael’s  Convent  School,  Athy  Model  Female  School, 
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fJstTof  ^nUtion  Convent  Stradbally  Presentation  Convent,  and 
Education,  Eildangan  Female  National  School,  the  Industrial  Scheme  continZ 
Mr.  dTt.  to  , wi‘h  considerable  success.  The  branches  generally  t&uvht 

f Snem,  are  knitting  and  crocheting,  dressmaking,  fine  underclothing  b»t» 

District  clothes,  lace-making,  art  needlework,  re-lining,  re-binding,  &g’  Tb« 
inspector,  demand  for  the  finished  articles  is  on  the  whole  fairly  good  ' 

Athy.  Cookery  is  taught  in  two  schools  (St.  Michael's  Convent,  Athy  and 
Cookery.  Jutland),  and  laundry  m one,  viz.,  Stradbally  Presentation  Convent 
The  cookery-room  in  connection  with  St.  Michael’s  Schools  is  com 
modious  well  constructed,  and  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  utensik 
livery  effort  is  made  to  secure  that  the  instruction  shall  he  of  a really 
useful  character.  The  food  cooked  at  the  practice  lessons  sometime 
belongs  to  the  pupils  who  provide  the  necessary  material.  To  the  verv 
poor  children  the  material  is  supplied  by  the  nuns  gratis.  Ifc  i«  , 
pleasure  to  see  the  girls  in  clean  caps  and  aprons  actively  engaged  at 
various  cookmg  processes.  I should  like  to  see  this  branch  taught  at 
least  in  all  the  large  town  schools  for  girls.  Now,  that  pupils  can  be 
presented  twice  in  cookery,  and  that  every  inducement  is  held  out  by 
the  Commissioners  to  teach  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  use'- 
Book-  . ®ss  as  a branch  of  school  instruction  will  be  more  generally  recoz- 
keeping.  “?ed  and  appreciated.  Instruction  in  Book-keeping  is  confined  to 
Drawing  thirteen  schools  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
and  Music.  . Rawing  is  taught  in  twelve  schools ; but  in  only  three  or  four  oases 
is  the  proficiency  at  all  satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  bn- 
portent  and  useful  subject  will  soon  he  made  obligatory  in  all  National 

OotveZ  - voca!  musi°  is,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to 

Convent  Schools.  The  subject  is,  as  a rule,  well  taught.  The  Tonic 
Sol:f?  “ rapidly  replacing  the  Staff  system  with  gratifying  results, 

Sebla'  ^ SCh00ls’  S^metry  and  mensuration  in 

seventeen  The  proficiency  shown  in  the  former  subject  is  usually  very 
fair,  and  in  the  latter  middling.  J * 55 

wie  aj}diii°n  extra  subjects  already  mentioned,  the  following 

were  also  taught  during  the  past  year  Physical  geography  in  fill 

S t'lT8  machme.  and  dressmaking  in  four;  girls  reding  book 

Zental  Zs  “H”7  •“  management  of  poultry,  and  instru- 

Other  mental  music,  and  dairying,  each  in  one  school.  * 

extras.  r ■ c ?8m£  report,  I have  to  thank  the  managers  for  their 

im»  nut  n ^ C0U1  rSy’  a8„we^  as  ‘or  ‘heir  willing  co-operation  in  carfy- 
Zhonk  Wg?3tWDta  °f  mme  that  were  ‘’•isolated  to  improve  thei 
of  a “anager  when  properly  discharged  are  by  no 
toZrifwrt  *1  13  suPP°aed  t0  examine  the  school  accounts  regularly, 
aWHnZ  nf  !tUT’  *°  “eet  the  d!mands  for  repairs  and  structural 
revularitw  °°  PreP“aes>  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers,  to  secure 
howevet  Vt  P"notuaW;y  °{  attendance,  4c.  I am  happy  to  say/ 
bestowed  ma“agers  1 ,the  time  and  labour,  thus  voluntarily 

subiect  nf  prl  ^ +•  repa?d  ‘he  increased  interest  in  the  important 
subject  of  education  which  is  thus  aroused. 

l have  the  honour  to  he,  Gentlemen,  • 

’ :i  ■ 

Your  obedient  servant,  . f \ 


The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 
Dublin, 


D.  T.  M'Enebt,  District  Inspector. 
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Mr.  P.  Shannon,  District  Inspector.  Reports  on 

1 the  State  of 

Education. 

Kilkenny,  March,  1897.  mt.TT 

. Shannon, 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  f^irel^r 
for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  a General  Report  on  the  Kilke  ' 
schools  of  this  district.  — 

My  previous  General  Report  upon  them  was  forwarded  two  years  ago  ; District 
there  is  consequently  not  much  change. to  record.  The  Thomastown  generally. 
Female  National  School,  ordinary,  has  been  taken  charge  of  by  Nuns, 

Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Merc}’’ ; the  151  departments,  male,  female,  or 
mixed,  which  constitute  the  schools  of  the  district,  are  now  classified 


as  follows : — 

Convent  Schools,  . . ...  . 8 

Monastery  Schools, 2 

Poor  Law  Union  Schools,  ....  8 

Model  Schools,  2 

Ordinary  Schools, 131 


The  Convent  teaching  orders  represented  in  the  district  are  the  Convent 
Presentation  Nuns  with  three  schools,  the  Order  of  Mercy  with  the  ^nastic 
same  number ; the  Order  of  St.  J ohn  of  God,  one  school ; and  the  schools. 
Brigidine  Nuns,  one  school.  The  Monastery  Schools  are  in  charge  of 
the  Brothers  of  De  La  Salle : and  two  of  the  female  departments  of 
the  Poor  Law  Union  National  Schools  are  also  in  charge  of  Nuns. 

There  have  been  some  improvements  as  regards  school  buildings.  School- 
Three  wretched  structures — one  of  them,  I think,  the  worst  I ever  stood  ouses* 
in—  Smithstown,  Ridge,  and  Ballyline,  have  been  replaced  by  hand- 
some and  commodious  vested  schools,  and  others  have  been  somewhat 
improved.  About  twenty-five  schoolhouses  are  still  wanting  in  some 
of  the  conditions  essential  to  such  structures — light,  ventilation,  or 
furniture  and  requisites.  In  none  is  the  space  accommodation  defective, 
and  in  some  it  is  superabundant.  In  a few  schools  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient provision  made  for  warmth  in  winter. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  Teachers’ 
condition  of  the  teachers,  and  very  little  improvement  in  their  classifica-  ®a^n>" 
tion.  Five  male  teachers  attended  the  examination  of  1896  as 
candidates  for  promotion  from  Third  to  Second  Class  ; of  these  only  two 
succeeded.  The  female  candidates  were  still  more  unfortunate : of 
four  who  attended  only  one  was  successful.  The  unsuccessful  female 
candidates,  and  all  but  one  of  the  male  candidates,  were  very  successful 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ; their  schools  were  well  taught,  and 
very  efficient.  Two  or  three  of  them  will  never,  I fear,  attain  pro- 
motion in  the  ordinary  way.  There  were  no  candidates  for  promotion 
to  or  in  First  Class.  A few  of  the  Second  Class  teachers  now  in  the 
district  are  never  likely  to  seek  First  Class  \ and  of  the  more  ambitious 
teachers  a large  proportion  have  attained  that  distinction. 

It  is  a subject  of  unmixed  congratulation  that  the  incomes  of  all  Income  of 
have  been  largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  are  now  of  a oom- 
paratively  respectable  standard.  No  one,  male  or  female,  has  less  than 
a week,  and.  of  course  the  great  majority  have  much  more.  Very 
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few  female  teachers  ia  charge  of  good  schools  have  less  than  £1 0 a 
1 year  ; and  when  their  incomes  are  compared  with  those  of  other  girls 
who  have  to  earn  their  bread  the  intense  desire  to  enter  the  profession 
is  explained. 

About  forty-five  have  residences  in  connection  with  their  schools, 
thirteen  of  which  were  built  under  the  Residences’  Act.  X refer  no w 
merely  to  the  teachers  in  ordinary  schools,  excluding  Convent,  Monas- 
i.  tery,  and  Poor  Law  Union  National  Schools.  Those  built  under  the 
Act  are  neatly  kept,  and  are  in  good  repair.  A few  of  the  others 
are  not  models  in  this  respect,  and  three  or  four  are  very  uncomfort- 
able. 


While  on  the  subject  of  teachers  I may  add  that,  with  scarcely  an. 

''  exception,  their  characters  for  respectability  and  conduct  are  unex- 
ceptionable, that  nearly  all  receive  suggestions  with  gladness  and 
respect,  and  that,  if  these  suggestions  are  not  always  carried  out,  it  in 
not  from  want  of  faith  in  their  justness.  , 3j  ^ 

The  monitors  were  not  much  more  successful  than  the  teachers  at 
the  July  Examinations  of  1896.  The  D Male  Monitors  who  attended 
were  four  in  number ; all  passed.  But  of  eleven  Female  Monitors 
of  the  same  rank  only  four  were  successful. 

Of  those  who  took  0 Papers,  two  out  of  four  males  passed ; and 
out  of  fifteen  females  only  five  got  classed.  Painful  as  this  result r 
was  to  the  individuals  concerned,  the  public  service  has  sustained  no  ‘ ■ 
loss.  There  are  far  more  classed  teachers  without  schools  than  are 
ever  likely  to  obtain  employment. 

' A striking  instance  of  this  occurred  lately.  A teacher  from  one  of 
the  poorest  schools  in  the  district,  with  third  class  salary  only  and' 
small  results  and  other  fees,  was  going  to  training,  and  advertised  for 
a substitute.  She  only  offered  £25  per  annum  during  the  time  the 
substitute  was  employed  ; she  had  more  than  twenty-five  applicants 
for  the  post.  The  substitute,  it  should  he  remembered,  mast  be  a.  . 
classed  teacher.  The  fact  is,  we  have  too  many  monitors ; I refer,  of. 
course,  to  the  needs  of  this  district  only. 
r-  I now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  profioiency  attained 
generally  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  School  Programme,  and  I com- 
mence naturally  with  Reading.  ■ 

X regret  I have  no  progress  to  report  under  this  head  The  same 
faults  reappear  regularly  in  the  schools  of  poor  or  moderate  efficiency, 
want  of  fluency,  hurry,  indistinctness,  and  above  all,  failure  to  under- 
stand the  text  of  the  reading  lessons.  Among  many  faults  charged^ 
some  justly,  some  unjustly,  against  the  state  of  education  in  our 
schools,  none  is  more  common  than  that  we  fail  to  cultivate  the  iiffelt: 
ligenoe  and  improve  the  powers  of  thinking  in  our  pupils.  Many 
remedies  are  proposed  for  this  defect,  but  surely  the  most  obvious  is  tb 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  this  most  important  branch.  Without 
going  into  metaphysical  subtleties  it  is  plain  that  the  intellect  of  a 
ohild,  unaided,  can  acquire  little  or  no  knowledge,  and  that 'if 
we  want  to  educate  him  we  must  put  him  in  possession' 
of  the  instrument  by  which  he  can  best  obtain  a know-- 
ledge  of  the  ideas  of  others.  Yet  this,  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  who  have  given  the  subject  attention,  we  fail  to  do  it 
too  many  instances.  This  is  not  caused  by  the  Results  system,  as  some: 
thoughtlessly  assert.  My  experience  of  National  schools  dates  many 
years  before:  the  introduction  of  that  system,  and  I know  that  the  samfc' 
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defect  existed,  and  from  the  same  causes.  The  Results  system  has  Reports  on 
brought  it  more  prominently  forward,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  mnnv  S° Stato  of 
other  faults.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Too  little  time  is  given  to 
it  in  school,  and  it  is  taught  in  an  ineffective  manner.  Half  an  hour  per  F- 
day  in  the  senior  classes— which  really  means  twenty  minutes— is  not  oStm' 
enough  for  this  subject;  and  in  the  junior  classes,  though  more  time  is  Imp!cUur- 
nominally  given,  they  are  in  charge  of  paid  or  unpaid  monitors.  To  KilkBnn5r- 
illustrate  the  mode  of  giving  the  reading  lesson,  I will  instance  the  case  — 
of  a large  school,  with  principal  and  assistant,  which  X visited  a short  method"’ f 
time  since.  The  former  was  “hearing,”  as  it  is  termed,  and  unf or-  teaching. ° 
tunately  too  literally,  the  Fifth  Class  and  the  latter  the  Fourth  Class 
In  each  case  the  procedure  was  the  same.  A child  read  a portion : at 
intervals  the  teacher  called  out  “next,”  or  the  name  of  some  child,  and 
so  it  went  on  till  the  conclusion  of  the  half  hour,  the  only  departure  of 
the  teacher  from  his  attitude  of  “hearing”  being  the  correction  of  an 
odd  error  of  pronunciation  or  the  direction,  “ spell  that  word.”  Towards 
idle  conclusion  of  the  lesson  the  principal,  indeed,  suddenly  recollecting 
in  a vague  manner  many  suggestions  made  by  me  at  various  times,  gave 
the  children  a heterogeneous  mixture  of  questions  on  subject-matter]  ex- 
planation, Ac,  for  five  minutes;  the  assistant  did  nothing  but  “bear." 

The  pupils,  I need  hardly  say,  were  dull  aud  listless,  gazing  furtively 
around  when  the  teacher  was  not  looking.  Such  is  the  way  the  Reading 
lesson  is  conducted  in  too  many  schools. 

I am  sure  that  many  teachers  act  thus  because  in  the  beginning  of  Causes  of 
their  professional  career  they  aim  at  too  much,  and,  finding  the  antici-  defects, 
pated  results  from  their  efforts  not  realized,  they  lose  heart  and  relax 
them.  To  keep  on  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  patiently  ex- 
pounding to  children  of  average  intelligence  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read,  and  teaching  them  to  gather  up  the  sense  by  themselves  after- 
wards, is  a slow  aud  ungrateful  task,  of  which  many  tire.  They  give  up 
the  attempt  and  teach  in  the  manner  I have  described.  The  smart 
children,  of  whom  we  have  so  many  in  Ireland,  make  out  the  sense  of 
what  they  read ; the  dull  ones  take  no  interest  in  the  art,  aud  when 
they  leave  school  forget  in  a surprisingly  short  time  even  the  mechanical 
part  of  it.  In  some  cases  the  reading  of  the  weekly  newspaper  averts ,, 
this  process  of  forgetfulness,  and  in  others  a still  more  effectual  remedy 
obtains.  In  one  parish  with  seven  schools,  the  manager  has  established  after 
what  may  be  called  a circulating  library  system.  Bach  family  sub-  lefT*“S 
scribes  a small  sum  yearly ; books  are  bought,  which  are  read  by  each  K °° ' 
family  in  turn ; and  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  book  is  kept  permanently 
by  each.  The  school  is  the  place  of  distribution  and  the  children  are  the 
vehicles,  and  in  most  instances  read  the  books  aloud  in  the  evenings. 

I need  hardly  say  that  in  the  schools  of  this  manager  reading  is 
properly  taught.  In  a few  other  places  in  the  district  a modification  of 
this  plan  is  followed. 

. ? ^ve  nothing  special  to  remark  under  the  head  of  Writing.  The  Writing, 
mutation,  of  the  head  lines  in  the  copy  books  is  generally  fair  ; and 
most  pupils  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  learn  to  write  letters.  In  punc-  Compori- 
tuation,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  the  principal  defect  exists.  Very  tion' 
often  the  letters  have  no  “ stop  ” from  beginning  to  end. 

Praptical  Arithmetic  is  very  successfully  taught.  But  the  black-  Arithmetic, 
ward  is  too  rarely  used  for  explanation  of  principles  ; and  in  this  way 
the  results  system  is  open  to  objection.  The  “ pass  ” is  given  for  the 
working  of  a certain  number  of  questions  correctly ; and  no  doubt  a 
certain  amount  of  good  is  thus  done.  But  the  scientific  treatment  this 
ranch  eminently  admits  of  may  or  may  not  be  absent  from  the  teach- 
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Boporis  on  ing]  an<J  yet,  as  regards  payment,  the  result  is  the  same.  Ho  subject 
Edu»Son°f  so'10°l  programme  receives  such  attention  as  this,  judging  by  the 
— ' amount  of  time  spent  at  it.  In  scarcely  any  school  is  there  less  thin 
^Shannon,  an  hour  a day  devoted  to  it,  and  in  some  an  hour  and  a half,  and  this  in 
District  ’ schools  where  the  time  for  reading  is  limited  in  the  manner  I have 
Inspector.  described. 

Kilkenny. 

I have  elsewhere  recommended  that  Grammar,  Geography,  andAgri 

Grammar  oultul.e  be  removed  from  the  programmes  of  Third,  Fourth,  and  first 
Geography,  stage  of  Fifth  Classes,  and  if  possible  made  optional  in  the  second etcge 
of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes.  I say  if  possible,  because  it  is  too  probahfe 
that  if  left  optional,  almost  every  teacher  will  present  the  pupils  of 
these  classes  in  these  subjects.  The  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  ty 
the  pupils  of  Third  and  Fourth  Classes  from  then-  study  of  these  brandies 
is  all  hut  nil,  and  speedily  fades  from  their  minds  if  not  pursued.  If 
they  remain  longer  in  school  they  can  learn  as  much  in  one  year  ari 
included  in  the  programmes  of  the  preceding  classes ; and  the  timetlfe 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  teachers  and  pupils  can  he  better  employed!) 
giving  increased  attention  to  reading  and  composition  for  children  So 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  Time  spent  in  learning 
Grammar  is  wasted.  Some  inspectors  recommended  that  the  class  ih 
which  this  subject  might  be  taught  should  he  second  stage  of  FjMt; 
whether  in  this  or  in  Sixth  Class  is  a matter  of  small  importance,  -for- 
mal Grammar  is  a great  aid  to  pupils  well  exercised  in  reading  and  ex- 
planation, and  who  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  elementary 
stage  j to  others  it  is  useless.  ; rR.: 

Agriculture.  I cannot  speak  favourably  of  progress  in  the  study  of  theoretical 
Agriculture.  It  is  too  much  divorced  from  practice.  Thus  when 
pupils  of  second  stage  of  Fifth  or  Sixth  Classes  are  asked  what  breed  of 
cattle  have  they  at  home — those  who  have  stock,  I mean — they  appear 
surprised  and  cannot  tell.  Apparently,  there  is  no  connection  in  their 
minds  between  what  is  in  the  text  book  and  practical  work.  Part  of 
this  fault  no  doubt  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  text  book  and  part 
from  the  general  neglect  of  explanation  previously  referred  to.  The 
text  hook  which  has  recently  replaced  it  is  much  superior.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a good  text  hook  on  the  subject,  properly  understod, 
should  not  be  beneficial  in  rural  schools. 


| 


I 

5 


Extra  There  is  very  little  change  to  note  as  regards  the  study  of  extra 

tranche!,  branches.  Where  there  is  an  adequate  teaching  staff,  and  where  those 
branches  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  school  work,  nothing  but  praise 
can  be  given  to  their  cultivation.  But  the  actual  circumstances  of  our 
schools  are  often  forgotten.  The  average  age  of  children  attending 
them  is  about  ten  years.  In  three-fourths  of  our  rural  schools  there  is 
but  one  teacher  ; the  number  of  days  the  children  attend  on  die 
average  is  about  130  ; the  secular  instruction  lasts  four  hours  a day  for 
five  days  in  the  week  j the  schools  are  open  during.  44  or  45  weeks  in 
the  year ; what  but  ordinary  instruction  should  be  attempted  in  such 
cases  1 Take  the  case  of  a school  of  this  description  with  separate 
classes  from  Infants  to  second  stage  of  Sixth  inclusive,  with  one  teacher 
and  an  average  of  35  pupils.  In  the  four  hours  allotted  to  the  secular 
instruction,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects  are  taken  Geometry, 
Algebra,  Drawing,  and  School  Gardening.  What  hut  failure  can  te 
expected  under  such  circumstances  1 . This  course  is  pursued  in  some 
cases  with  the  object  of  earning  Results  Fees,  more  frequently  to  gi™  i. 
* reputation  to  the  school 
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Music  and  Drawing  are  taught  in  about  twenty  schools,  which  include  Reports  ou 
the  Convents.  In  the  latter  branch  scarcely  anything  but  drawing  on  KdmSla 
the  flat  from  copies  is  attempted ; its  educational  value  is  consequently 
very  slight. 

Kindergarten  is  taught  m eight  infant  departments,  and  generally  Distriot 
with  success.  As  in  many  other  schools  the  Infants  and  First  Class  chil-  InsPector- 


dren  are  comparatively  numerous ; a modified  application  of  the  system  Kilkenn7- 
in  such  cases  would  he  very  beneficial ; and  I have  recommended  its  M . 
adoption  to  the  teachers  of  such  schools,  but  hitherto  with  little  success,  drawing? 
Several,  however,  have  lately  promised  me  they  will  carry  out  my  Kinder- 
suggestions  in  this  way,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  they  will  keep  garten. 
their  word. 


There  are  only  three  places  in  this  district  where,  under  the  Irish  Scho°! 
Education  Act,  1892,  school  committees  could  be  formed,  viz.,  TCil- 
kenny,  Bagnalstown,  and  Callan.  In  the  latter  places  they  were  formed 
in  1893,  but  did  not  act ; in  Kilkenny  no  committee  was  formed.  Last 
year  only  Callan  formed  a committee,  which  has  not  as  yet  acted,  so  that 
the  effect  of  this  legislative  measure  in  the  district  so  far  has  been  nil. 

There  have  been  three  instances  where  epidemics,  within  the  last  Epidemics, 
two  years,  have  necessitated  the  closing  of  the  schools,  and  these, 
singularly  enough,  have  been  in  rural  localities.  Except  in  one  place 
there  was  really  very  little  illness ; but  the  alarm  was  equally  effective 
in  interfering  with  the  schools. 

In  concluding  this  Report  I have  great  pleasure  in  offering  my 
humble  testimony  to  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  managers  in  their 
schools,  and  their  efforts  for  their  welfare.  Except  in  a few  cases  they 
constantly  visit  them,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy ; know  the  pupils 
individually  when  they  are  absent  from  school ; and  no  school  attend- 
ance officer  could  be  equally  effective.  With  three  exceptions  they  are 
clergymen ; and  to  whatever  denomination  they  belong  the  above  re- 
marks are  equally  applicable. 


I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Shannon, 

District  Inspector 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


Q 2 
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Dr.  G.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 


Limerick,  5th  April,  1897, 


Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 

Dr.  0. 

Bateman. 

Impeelor  Gentlemen,  — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  leave  to 
Limerick  f°rwarcl  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  on  the  district 

which  has  Limerick  for  centre ; — 

No  change  in  the  superficial  extent  of  the  district  has  been  made 
unchanged  s*nce  my  previous  report  was  furnished. 

There  are  at  121  schools  in  operation  Limerick  city  is  well  supplied 
with  very  efficiently-conducted  primary  schools,  all  of  which  are  now 
held  in  suitable  houses.  ~ 


Schools. 


City 

schools. 


Improve- 
ments 
effected  in 
school 
buildings. 


The  number  of  children  presented  in  the 
principal  city  schools  for  Results  fees  in  1896  amounted  to  3,320,  j£ 
more  than  one-tliird  of  the  total  number  examined  in  tile  district.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  numbers  examined  in  the  schools 
referred  to  above  : — . 


St.  Mary  and  Munchin’s  Convent, 

St.  Mary’s  Male  Infant  (Convent), 

Sexton-street  Convent,  ..... 
Sexton- street  Infant  P.  (Convent), 

St.  John’s-square  Convent,  . . . 

St.  John’s  Male  Infant  (Convent), 

Pery-square  Convent,  ..... 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Convent,  Infant,  . 

Mount  St.  Vincent  Convent  (Ordinary  and  Industrial), 
Leamy  Boys’  School,  ..... 
Limerick  Model  Schools,  .... 


170 

454 

233 

493 

161 

172 

280 

186 

422 

193 


In  addition  to  the  convent  schools  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  there  is 
one  at  the  pretty  village  of  Adare ; also  one  at  Bruff,  fifteen  miles  from 
centre  of  the  district. 

Since  1894,  several  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  school 
buildings.  A splendid  two-storey  building  was  erected  at  Sexton- 
street  Convent  for  the  female  infants.  The  main  rooms  are  forty-four 
feet  long  and  twenty-three  feet  wide,  and  suitable  class-rooms  adjoin. 
The  lower  room  is  fitted  with  twenty-eight  kindergarten  dual  desks, 
which  move  on  castors ; by  this  simple  device,  ample  space  can  in  a few 
minutes  be  provided  for  drill  or  exercises. 

A large  sum,  £570,  was  spent  on  the  Leamy  building.  On  its  being 
taken  into  connection  as  a National  school,  the  boys  in  attendance 
at  Henry-street  were  transferred  to  it. 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  school  was  utilised  by  the  transfer  to  ill 
of  the  junior  division  of  the  Pery-square  Convent  school ; the  senior 
classes  remained  in  the  old  unsuitable  structure  till  the  1st  October,, 
1896,  when  they  took  possession  of  the  new  building  contiguous  to 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s,  and  similar  to  it  in  design. 

A new  school  for  infant  pupils  was  built  at  Newport,  county 
Tipperary. 

At  Montpelier,  O’Brien’s  Bridge,  the  foundations  and  a few  feet  of, 
the  walls  of  a new  school  were  erected,  when  the  work  was  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  the  Manager. 

A new  school-house  was  built  at  Mungret,  which  superseded  the 
wretched  structure  before  used. 

I can  also  record  considerable  improvements  at  Murroe  schools,  at 
Newport,  male  and  female,  at  Clonmoney  male  school,  and  at  the  Eyos 
schools;  also  at  Bridgetown,  Inch  St.  Laurence,  Kishikirk  female, 
Kilcornan  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  Kilbane  female,  Parteen,  and, 
Anockea  girls’  schools. 

Lord  D unraven  defrayed  the  cost  of  ten  desks,  a rostrum,  and  i 
reading-stand  for  the  Adare  Mixed  National  school. 
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Except  in  Newport  and  Murroe,  the  works  were  done  at  the  expense  Reports  on 
of  the  local  parties.  the  State  of 

New  school-houses  should  be  provided  at  Caherconlish,  Inch  St.  Ed— 
Laurence,  Caherline,  Six-mile-bridge,  Stonehall,  and  Thomond  Gate  5r;a 

An  energetic  Manager  has  come  to  the  Stonehall  schools.  The  first 
letter  I received  from  him  expressed  his  intention  to  build  a new Imxctor ■ 
house.  Limerick. 

The  Manager  and  Teachers  of  the  Sallybank  school  are  most  anxious  — 
to  have  the  room  enlarged ; though  it  is  only  thirty-four  feet  by  eighteen 
feet,  yet  I lately  examined  there  122  children. 

The  privies,  as  a rule,  receive  scant  attention ; even  the  woodwork  Out- 
floor,  and  adjacent  area  are  not  seldom  objectionable.  The  pits  are  not  o£fices- 
emptied  for  years.  It  should  be  inserted  in  the  Practical  Rules  that,  at 
least  once  a year,  the  out-offices  should  be  cleansed. 

In  only  four  of  the  ordinary  National  schools  are  there  neatly  planted  School 
grounds,  and  three  of  these  are  under  the  same  management.  It  is  in  groun<3s- 
this  and  kindred  matters  that  the  influence  of  the  Manager  is  seen  in  its 
practical  efficiency. 

In  more  than  twenty  cases  there  are  no  grounds  attached  to  the 
schools, but  fortunately  the  public  road  adjoins. 

The  school-rooms  are  frequently  not  swept  in  the  evening,  but  in  the  School- 
morning.  Dusting  is  rarely  done,  consequent^  the  maps  suffer.  rooms. 

The  floors  are  seldom  washed.  It  should  be  made  compulsory  to 
have  them  washed  during  the  vacations. 

No\v,  that  object-lessons  have  wisely  been  included  in  the  course  for 
the  junior  division,  a suitable  set  ought  to  be  provided  in  every 
School.  or  j 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  ordinary  schools,  however,  no  provision  Apparatus, 
exists  for  supplying  and  renewing  maps  and  other  essentials,  hence  the 
burden  falls  on  the  teacher.  I have  therefore  to  rest  content  with  the 
appliances  absolutely  necessary  to  work  the  schools.  I attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  a school  being  well  supplied  with  books,  head-  Requisites.' 
lme  copy  books,  exercise  books,  and  pens  for  sale  to  the  pupils,  also 
with  slates  for  their  daily  use. 

The  test  which  I apply  to  determine  if  a school  has  been  sufficiently 
supplied  during  year  with  requisites  is  this : — I consider  the  number 
representing  the  average  yearly  attendance  to  be  so  many  shillings,  and 
deem  it  to  be  the  value  of  the  necessary  sale  stock.  For  example,  if 
the  average  yearly  attendance  was  sixty-eight,  the  amount  of  sale 

8i>o  ? ordered  during  the  year  for  sale  to  the  pupils  should  be  at  least 
&0  08. 

Adopting  this  test,  I only  found  in  twelve  schools  an  insufficient 
supply  of  requisites. 

Reading  is  the  subject  which  I believe  the  general  public  consider  Reading, 
to  be  the  weakest  in  the  National  schools.  Persons  who  spoke  to  me 
ou  this  subject,  commended  the  proficiency  displayed  in  Arithmetic  and 
enmanship  ; but  they  seemed  unfavourably  impressed  with  the  reading, 
considering  it  lacked  animation  and  intelligence. 

• criticism  is  not  without  point.  It  cannot  I think  be  denied 
at  in  many  schools,  having  a limited  staff,  the  reading  is  often 
occasionally  indistinct,  and  seldom  intelligent.  The  great 
ffiiculty  in  the  senim'  classes  is  to  find  time.  If  every  class  had  an 
e C1fn^  teacher,  matters  would  go  smoothly,  hut  where  there  is  only 
one  teacher  and  four  senior  classes  to  receive  reading  lessons  in  half 
an  hour,  there  comes  the  crux. 

am  of  opinion  that  to  teach  Reading  properly  requires  considerable 
e and  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Previous  to  the  pupils  being 
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Reports  on  introduced  to  a new  lesson,  I conceive  that  the  teacher  should  'gfte 
Educatioru'  a general  outline  of  it,  noting  on  a blackboard  placed  before  tie 
— class,  all  words  likely  to  be  mispronounced,  and  all  phrases  anti 
Bateman,  expressions  requiring  elucidation.  To  do  this  requires  time,  and  ft  ■ 
District  m cannot  be  given  in  an  understaffed  school. 

Idmerick  -^°  ^ave  g°od  Reading,  we  need — 1 

1st. — That  the  Readers  are  such  as  will  prove  interesting  aitl 
attractive  to  the  children.  They  should  be  bright,  short,  and  cheap. 

2nd. — That  the  teachers  themselves  be  good  readers.  This  will-1# 
effected  by  the  rule  which  will  come  into  force  next  July,  which 
assigns  60  marks  to  Reading,  under  the  provisions  of  the  optional 
programme  for  candidates  seeking  the  teaching  profession.  | 

3rd. — That  the  average  attendance  for  an  Assistant  be  reduced  either 
to  sixty-five  or  sixty  pupils.  It  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  for  the' 
teacher  to  efficiently  conduct  a school,  where  the  average  fluctuates 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  where  the  senior  division  forms  My 
half  the  attendance. 

4th. — That  a defined  test  be  applied.  We  have,  I am  thankful  to  say^ 
now  got  this,  in  the  “ Revised  Instructions  to  Inspectors  in  reference 
to  the  Results  Programme  and  Examinations.”  When  teachers  exactly 
know  what  is  required,  and  Inspectors  what  to  require,  it  simplifies 
matters  wonderfully.  f 

The  issue  of  this  circular  is  likely  to  produce  more  uniformity  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  Examiners  than  the  conferences  of  Inspectors 
which  preceded  it  were  able  to  effect. 

Whatever  new  readers  may  be  introduced,  I hope  that  in  them  the 
importance  of  indicating  proper  pronunciation  will  not  be  lost  sight  ^ 

I have  a large  list  in  my  note  book  of  words,  which  during  the  past' 
few  years,  I have  heard  mispronounced.  Perhaps  it  may  bo  of  use  W 

::.  ;as  , | 

| 

Luxuries,  f, ...  | 

Echo.  I 

Sepulohrfr.  - «* 
Vehicle. 

Sanguinary. 
Antiquaries; 
Prejudices. 

Interpret. 

Chicanery. 
Economical 
Politics.  i 

Close. 


give  some  or  them,  e.g. : — 


Adversary. 

Excellent. 

Formidable. 

Necessarily. 

Character. 

Industry. 

Spirits. 

Devil. 

Tyranny. 

Oasis. 

Antipodes. 

Exquisitely. 


Requisite. 

Trivial. 

Arithmetic. 

Allegory. 

Mourn. 

Unfrequently. 

Commerce. 

Capricorn. 

Aperture. 

Hero. 

Sanguinary. 

Records. 


Superfluous. 

Efflcaoy.  • 

Ascertained. 

Charts. 

Perfoctly. 

Intervals. 

Affluence. 

Paltry. 

Cheerful. 

Theatre. 

Edict. 

Horizon. 


Letter- 

writing. 


Intelligent  reading  is  a stimulus  to  improvement  in  every  branch  of 
education,  more  especially  in  Letter-writing.  It  stores  the  mind  with 
facts,  and  gives  the  children  a vocabulary,  which  is  of  incalculable  j 

service  to  them,  enabling  them  to  converse  with  freedom  and  to  write  f 

with  facility. 

How,  we  ask  those  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  can  a good  style  be  1 
formed  1 They  reply,  read  the  best  authors. 

The  same  answer  is  given  when  we  ask  how  children  can  become 
expert  spellers  ? Constant  reading,  we  are  told,  trains  the  eyeii.to  the 
correct  forms  of  words.  ; ...  • 

In  fact,  Reading  may  be  said  to  be  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  tHesouL 
Of  course,  in  a child  there  is  an  awakening  of  the  mind  front  a very  | 
early  age,  and  a receptivity  of  impressions  which  leads  it  to  grasp  the 
very  simple  features  of  its  environment.  Its  first  triumph  is  to  speak,  | 
and  every  parent  hails  this  with  gladness,  not  for  the  few  simplf  words 
uttered,  but  because  of  the  potentiality  of  which  they  are  the • indie* 
tion.  The  second  triumph  is  when  the  child  learns  to  read,  for  the  key 
is  then  possessed  which  unlocks  the  mental  treasures  of  the  past" an3“w  j. 
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the  present.  The  third  victory  is  when  the  boy  or  girl  can  write  his  or 
her  name  on  paper.  All  the  head-line  copies,  transcription  exercises 
and  dictation  which  henceforth  follow  have  one  great  object — namely, 
correct  letter-writing. 

The  head-line  copies  give  facility  in  penmanship,  and  the  tran- 
scription and  dictation  exercises  teach  the  structure  of  sentences.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  & formal  knowledge  of  syntax  to  write  a short 
letter  on  an  easy  subject,  hence  I strongly  advocate  the  introduction 
of  Letter-writing  into  Fourth  Class. 

A large  number  of  children  leave  school  before  they  reach  the 
junior  Fifth  Class,  in  which  letters  are  first  prescribed,  and  must,  con- 
sequently, when  impelled  by  necessity,  attempt  a letter  as  best  they 
can.  In  all  families  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  so  soon  as  children 
write  even  with  moderate  ease,  they  display  their  new  accomplishment 
to  some  relative  living  at  a distance. 

I desire  to  have  instruction  practical,  hence  I place  Reading,  Letter- 
writing, Needlework,  and  Arithmetic  which  makes  quick,  accurate 
calculators,  in  the  forefront,  and  direct  all  my  energy  to  have  these 
well  taught. 

In  Letter-writing,  instruction  is  imparted  in  this  district  thrice 
weekly,  and  the  exercises  prescribed  for  inspection  on  the  day  of  exami- 
nation are  written  in  a book  specially  reserved  for  this  purpose . 

It  seems  strange  that  it  is  only  in  second  Fifth  Class  the  programme 
specifies  letters  as  a portion  of  the  exercises  for  presentation.  Should 
they  not  be  required  also  in  Fifth  First  Stage  and  Sixth  Classes  1 

Trior  to  assigning  marks  to  the  letters  written  on  the  inspection  day 
I endeavour  to  read  through  the  letter  books.  Occasionally  these 
reveal  a degree  of  remissness  very  disappointing,  but  I must  candidly 
say  that  efficient  revision  in  many  of  the  schools  is  a difficult  task.  For 
example,  I take  16  schools  out  of  the  first  34  in  my  note-book.  I give 
respectively  the  numbers  examined  in  them  for  Results  Fees,  the  number 
iu  the  Senior  Classes,  and  the  Staff 


Bohool. 

Number 

examined. 

Number  in  Senior 
Division 

(JV.  to  VL  inclusive). 

Staff  recognised. 

1 

61 

33 

A Principal 

S 

55 

32 

do. 

s 

80 

27 

1 Principal  and  1 Monitor. 

i 

75 

26 

1 Principal  and  2 Monitors. 

6 

S3 

21 

1 Principal. 

6 

85 

10 

1 Principal  and  2 Monitors. 

7 

61 

20 

do. 

8 

68 

21 

1 Principal 

9 

71 

1 Principal  and  1 Monitor. 

10 

55 

29 

do. 

11 

60 

19 

do. 

13 

61 

19 

do. 

13 

62 

26 

1 Principal 

M 

68 

21 

1 Principal  and  1 Monitor. 

IS 

67 

29 

do. 

16 

62 

27 

1 Principal 

827 
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Spelling. 


Arithmetic 


Grammar. 


Tilings  cannot  be  done  in  these  schools  as  they  should  be. 

I rarely  notice  any  serious  deficiency  in  Spelling. 

Sufficient  prominence,  however,  is  not  given  to  phrase  spelling  inti, 
Hirst  Class.  In  our  admirable  First  Book  there  are  many  examples  I 
monosyllabic  words  pronounced  exactly  alike,  but  differing  in  signife. 
tion.  I lay  stress  on  these,  for  their  neglect  in  the  elemental  class 
leads  ever  after  to  a difficulty  in  distinguishing  them.  In  Limerick 
the  Sixth  Class  confound  “ there"  and  “their,”  and  “ the”  and  “thw* 
Why  ? Because  the  teachers,  in  general,  will  let  the  children  uronom™ 
the  definite  article  as  “they.”  r 

Too  much  transcription  is  done  on  slates  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes.  I endeavour  to  get  the  teachers  to  use  Thom’s  suitable  boob 
for  this  exercise.  u 

As  the  passes  assigned  in  dictation  depend  considerably  on  the 
passage  selected,  it  would  produce  uniformity,  if  some  means  can  to 
devised  by  which  annually  half  a dozen  sentences  for  each  class  were 
sent  to  every  Inspector. 

The  proficiency  in  Arithmetic  is  of  a very  high  order.  Ho  schools 
that  I know  of  can  in  this  respect  bear  comparison  with  the  National 
schools.  In  fact,  we  teach  too  much  Arithmetic  to  Sixth  Class, 
second  year.  We  should  aim  at  making  the  children  good  q5 
practical  calculators,  not  workers  of  problems.  What  do  they  want 
with  true  discount,  cube  root,  stocks,  alligation,  and  the  like ! 

This  subject,  as  defined  by  the  programme,  is  fairly  taught,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  the  course  shortened  and  recast.  I think  it  ought 
not  to  be  introduced  till  Fourth  Class.  Analysis  and  correction  of 
sentences  should  form  a prominent  feature  of  the  amended  code 
In  the  closing  quarter  of  1896,  I examined  1,696  children  in 
Grammar,  and  of  these  1,260  passed,  or  75  per  cent.  I find  this  result 
closely  corresponds  with  the  answering  in  this  subject  in  the  fi™ 
largest  schools  in  the  district. 


Geography. 


No. 

Number 
examined 
in  Grammar. 

Number 

passed. 

Per- 

centage. 

1 

256 

187 

73 

2 

266 

196 

73 

3.  . 

258 

219 

84 

4,  . 

192 

141 

73 

6,  . 

122 

97 

80 

f xif  mucn  wie  same  as  m U-ramrnar. 

laofi  0ase  geography,  the  number  examined  in  the  June  quarter 
was  1,505;  of  that  number  1,092,  or  nearly  73  per  cent., 


. wJS1®  **le  ^Te  schools  given  above,  858  children  passed  in  Geography 
of  1.094  examined,  or  77  per  cent. 

From  the  Commissioners’  Report  for  1895  it  appears  that  £4,924 
tle-  Agricultural  schools,  and  that  52,717  pupils 
“ /no6?.,0,?  -Agriculture  for  whom  Results  fees  were  paid, 
£*3>179  5/-'  or  iu  all  a total  of  about  £18,000  was 
.if  , . \ fave  often  stated,  I consider  that  the  present  fee  for 

theoretical  Agncuiture  is  double  what  it  should  be,  and  that  the  half 
sliOTld  go  to-the  encouragement  of  practice. 

a I.  want  itinerant  agricultural  instructors,  or  better  still, 

a0ricultural  inspectors  having  definite  districts,  who  would  teach  the 
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farmers,  pupils  and  National  teachers.  The  schools  could  be  used  on  Report,  „ 
Saturdays,  and  during  the  vacations,  for  lectures  on  agricultural  lhe  Stlte  of 
chemistry,  on  crop  diseases,  and  on  ailments  of  animals.  Eduction. 

In  rural  schools  I should  lilie  Botany  to  be  taught  in  connection  5'';  °- 
with  Agriculture.  Result  fees  should  be  paid  for  collections  of  plants  PfawT 

insects,  and  minerals.  r * inspector. 

Above  all,  have  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture  in  a nurelv  ^'mer'ct. 
agricultural  country.  Such  instruction  has  raised  Denmark  from  — 
being  at  the  end  of  the  ast  century  one  of  the  poorest  countries  of  Agriculture. 
Europe  to  be  one  of  the  richest. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  state  that  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
system  of  National  Education,  the  Commissioners  have  given  every 
encouragement  to  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture  3 

The  Albert  Model  Farm  was  founded  in  1838  for  the  express  pur- 
pose  of  training  the  National  teachers  in  practical  agriculture.  Ten 
years  afterwards,  travelling  instructors  were  appointed,  whose  duties 
were  to  go  amongst  the  farmers  to  urge  them  to  sow  more  green 
crops,  to  dram  their  farms,  and  to  improve  their  cattle,  pivS,  and 
pouitry.  Soon  afterwards  twenty  provincial  model  farms  were  erected 
and  in  1859  substantial  inducements  were  offered  to  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  to  encourage  agricultural  instruction  in  workhouses. 

The  limited  amount  of  agricultural  education  now  given  by  the 
National  Board  is  but  the  remnant  of  what  many  well  qualified  to  »ive 
an  opinion  deem  to  have  been  an  able  and  enlightened  scheme  ° 

The  proficiency  displayed  by  the  pupils  of  this  district  in  Agri- 
culture is  moderately  fair.  In  the  three  mouths  ended  May  181)6 
there  were  700  boys  presented  for  examination  in  Theoretical  A<n-icuL 
ture,  of  these  401  passed,  or  nearly  60  per  cent. 

Lord  Monteagle,  The  Most  Rev.  Doctor  O’Dwyer,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  and  several  other  gentlemen  are  at  present  interested  in  a 
scheme  of  agricultural  instruction.  A skilled  Agriculturist  lias  been 
engaged  to  visit  a.  group  of  some  seven  or  eight  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle  West  once  or  twice  a week  to  give  the  elder  boys  the 
agricultural  instruction  prescribed  as  a compulsory  subject,  using  the 
revised  text  book  of  the  Board.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  proposed 
that  the  teacher  shall  give  field  demonstrations,  &c.,  at  suitable  times 
of  the  year,  and  also  introduce  as  far  as  possible  elementary  science 
teaching  in  connection  with  the  text  book  instruction.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  scheme  will  be  successful. 

Drawing. — I regret  to  state  that  Drawing  is  only  taught  in  sixteen 
schools,  and  in  nearly  all  only  Freehand  is  attempted.  I have  introduced 
the  practice  of  making  the  classes  draw  from  a large  chart  or  fionre 
drawn  on  a blackboard.  ° 


From  the  outset  children  should  be  taught  easy  object-drawing  as 
well  as  Freehand.  Every  one  knows  the  private  attempts  made  inthis 
hne  by  both  girls  and  boys.  One  of  the  best  infant  teachers  in  the 
district  informs  me  that  she  has  always  found  it  most  useful  to  get  the 
riiildren  to  draw  from  memory  what  they  had  been  building  at  the 
Kindergarten  lesson,  or  the  animal,  &c.,  that  had  been  the  subject  of 
their  object  lesson ; as  this  showed  the  teacher  the  true  or  false  ideas 
that  the  child  had  formed. 

Drawing  instinctively  occupies  a prominent  place  in  a child’s  nature, 
as  witness  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  the  dew  covered  windows,  or 
worse,  our  house  walls,  desks,  and  tables.  The  sooner  therefore,  we 
supply  slate  and  pencil,  the  better  for  our  belongings  and  for  the 
child's  education.  . It  would  seem  therefore  better  to  teach  drawing 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  taking  care  to 
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encourage  the  use  of  paper  and  pencil  as  eai’ly  as  possible ; otherwise 
the  bad  habit  of  leaning  too  heavily  on  the  lead  pencil  will  be  formed, 
if  pupils  are  not  early  taught  the  difference  between  drawing  on 
slate  and  paper. 

Drawing  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  schools.  Dor  a time,  the 
Commissioners  might  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  the  teachers 
possessing  certificates  of  competency,  but  very  soon  matters  would 
amend.  The  Training  Colleges  would  work  might  and  main  if  the 
subject  were  put  on  the  Programmes  for  First  and  Second  Class.  I 
would  not  make  the  subject  essential  to  obtain  promotion,  but  I would 
add  the  marks  obtained  above  20  per  cent,  to  the  teacher’s  totals, 
retaining  the  same  divisor  as  in  the  case  of  those  not  taking  Drawing, 

Arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  various  Schools  of  Art  to  give 
instruction  on  Saturdays  to  teachers. 

Kindergarten. — The  poor  mothers  of  Limerick  bless  the  man  who 
invented  the  Kindergarten  system.  Probably  they  never  heard  of 
Froebel,  but  his  work  endures.  The  used  matches  are  utilized  by  the 
children  for  sticklaying ; old  papers  are  made  into  balls ; houses  and 
garden  seats,  sentry  boxes  and  wells  are  constructed  with  loose  stones ; 
and  the  fathers  in  the  evening  are  drilled  with  the  sweeping  brushes. 

Froebel  saw  that  children  invented  and  constructed,  but  that  they 
did  it  imperfectly.  His  system  therefore  prompts  them  to  invention, 
and  aids  them  at  construction.  Those  who  spend  their  life  at  Kinder- 
garten teaching  assure  me  that  the  children  are  much  more  appreciative 
of  what  they  do  for  themselves,  than  what  is  done  for  them.  The 
Kindergarten  system  has  many  attractions  for  children.  Certainly 
the  average  attendance  has  increased  in  every  school  in  Limerick  where 
it  was  introduced.  I am  informed  that  when  a very  young  child  comes 
to  school  for  the  first  time,  he  or  she  is  afraid  of  its  surroundings,  and 
crouches  into  a corner  as  far  as  possible  from  the  others  while  they  are 
at  lessons.  This  nervousness  disappears  when  it  sees  the  pretty 
“ gifts  ” brought  out  for  the  Kindergarten  lesson ; and  if  no  notice  is 
taken,  the  new-comer  will  glide  over  and  try  to  grasp  at  some  of  the 
articles  that  have  attracted  its  attention. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Kindergarten,  that  the  child  who  is  sent  to  it  at 
three  years  of  age  is  always  much  brighter  at  lessons  than  one  who  does 
not  begin  it  till  six  or  seven,  even  though  the  latter  has  been  home  taught 
It  is  further  asserted  that  lay  assistants  in  Convent  schools,  who  have 
graduated  from  the  Kindergarten  Schools  upwards,  favourably  contrast 
with  some  of  their  companions,  who  came  from  schools  in  which  the 
system  was  not  taught. 

I always  regret  that  I cannot  spend  more  time  than  I find  available 
in  inspecting  Kindergarten  schools.  This  is  a work  in  which  the 
Female  Organisers  could  materially  help. 

I attach  great  importance  to  drill,  and  much  attention  is  therefore 
given  to  it.  The  children  delight  in  movement,  and  the  Kindergarten 
system  utilizes  this  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  physical  power, 
at  the  same  time  attracting  them  to  rhythmical  sound,  through  song  or 
instrument. 

I would  like  some  attention  to  be  given  in  Kindergarten  schools  to 
elementary  Botany.  The  teachers  should  know  all  the  ordinary  plants, 
their  habitual  localities,  when  they  are  in  season,  and  as  many  as 
possible  should  be  sown  in  boxes  and  pots,  and  kept  in  the  room. 

Needlework. — I find  from  a very  careful  estimate  that  of  the  seventy- 
one  schools  in  which  Needlework  is  taught  in  this  district,  in  fifty-four 
the  instruction  is  efficient, 
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I endeavour  to  make  the  teaching  in  this  subject  as  thorough  as  Reports  on 
possible,  by  giving  an  exhaustive  examination  in  accordance  with  the  Education* 
latest  instructions,  by  sending  specimens  of  the  best  cutting-out  which  — n' 
I got  at  Pery-square  Convent,  Sexton-street  Convent,  and  Bridgetown  ^aienlan 
female  schools,  to  the  other  schools  of  the  district,  and  by  requesting  District  ' 
Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework,  to  test  all  the  large  Con-  1™fect0r- 
vent  schools,  and  the  school  in  which  the  Industrial  Programme  was  inierick' 
adopted.  Miss  Prendergast’s  opinion  of  the  schools  which  she  examined 
was  favourable. 

Under  the  Irish  Industries’  Association,  a number  of  ladies  are 
working  as  school  visitors  to  encourage  effective  instruction  in  Needle- 
work. The  Hon.  Alice  Spring  Rice  acts  as  Secretary  to  the  Limerick 
branch ; the  Committee  meets  monthly. 

The  Secretary  has  made  several  suggestions,  viz. : — 1st.  That  a rule 
be  made  that  the  amount  of  work  done  during  the  year  should  receive 
more  weight  in  the  pass  than  at  present,  and  that  it  be  essential  that 
one  of  the  specimen  garments  exhibited  by  each  girl  in  the  senior 
division  be  an  old  article  'patched. 

2nd. — That  wash-hand  basins  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  girls, 
and  that,  as  a test  of  clean  work,  the  exhibit  garments  should  not  be 
washed. 

3rd. — That  Needle  drill  now  obligatory  under  the  London  School 
Board  be  introduced  into  our  Schools. 

So  far  as  I know  both  teachers  and  managers  welcome  the  assistance 
of  these  ladies.  In  my  opinion  their  help  is  and  will  be  found  very 
useful  to  all  concerned. 

Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. — In  pursuance  of  arrangements  made 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  with  the  “ Royal  Irish 
Association  for  the  Technical  Training  and  Employment  of  Women,” 

Miss  O’Connor  who  holds  Diplomas  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  is  working 
in  Limerick  city. 

At  Dr.  O’Dwyer’s  request,  I asked  Miss  O’Connor  to  put  baking  of 
bread,  washing  of  potatoes,  and  boiling  of  cabbage  in  the  forefront  of 
her  programme. 

"Very  successful  classes  in  Cookery  and  Laundry  work  were  held 
some  time  ago  at  the  Six-mile-bridge  Schools. 

Manual  Training. — Apart  from  Kindergarten,  the  only  manual 
training  at  present  given  in  my  district  is  the  wood-carving  class  in 
connexion  with  the  Boys’  School  at  Ahane.  This  class  is  a labour  of 
love  to  Miss  Bourke,  of  Thornfield. 

I may  say  that  I fully  recognize  the  advantages  of  Wood  Sloyd,  but 
in  Munster,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  urgent  want  is  instruc- 
tion in  Practical  Agriculture. 

If  instruction  in  Practical  Agriculture  Sloyd  work  is  to  be  successful, 
the  Managers  must  thoroughly  identify  themselves  with  the  movement. 

Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — In  my  opinion  an  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  health  and  the  structure  and  interdependence  of  the 
organs  of  the  human  frame  would  save  many  a life  from  being  blighted. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  some  elementary  instruction  on  these 
points  1 

Phys  cal  Drill. — Physical  exercises  are  in  my  opinion  as  valuable  in 
their  way  as  Manual  Training,  and  they  should  be  taught. 

In  every  female  school,  calisthenic  exercises  should  be  obligatory, 
especially  in  schools  conducted  by  trained  teachers,  and  in  all  schools 
organized,  this  subject  should  receive  prominence, 
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The  classification  of  the  teachers  is  as  follows  : — 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

I'. 

4 

3 

7 

I*.,  .... 

10 

10 

20 

IF.,  or  II3., 

30 

• 27 

67 

niL.orni3.. 

36 

24 

60 

Of  the  144  teachers,  52  are  trained. 

I cannot  say  that  I notice  any  marked  superiority  in  the  manner  of 
teaching  or  organisation  of  the  trained  teachers. 

I should  like  Elocution  to  receive  increased  attention  in  the  Training 
Colleges. 

In  my  previous  report  on  the  Limerick  district  I stated  that  I was 
dissatisfied  with  the  answering  of  the  monitors  in  their  third  and  fifth 
years,  and  that  I was  trying  several  ways  to  effect  an  improvement. 

I have  found  the  following  most  effectual : — 

(a)  Early  morning  visits  to  the  schools. 

(b)  Requesting  the  teachers  to  note  the  time  of  the  monitors’  arrival. 

(c)  Holding  the  prescribed  annual  examination  of  the  monitors 
as  near  to  the  end  of  June  as  is  possible. 

A measure  of  success  has  attended  my  efforts. 

In  1894,  37  monitors  passed  of  39  examined.  Only  one  of  ten  failed 
to  obtain  Teacher’s  Certificate. 

Of  47  examined  in  1895,  39  passed ; 20  of  22  qualifying  at  their 
final  examination. 

In  1896,  32  passed  of  46  examined  j 16  qualifying  for  Teaching 
Certificates  of  23  examined. 

As  a rule,  monitors  teach  three  hours  daily,  and,  in  addition,  impart 
religious  instruction  for  half  an  hour  each  day.  According  to  Rule  9 
monitresses  must  get  an  hour’s  daily  instruction  in  needlework,  this 
hour  added  to  that  employed  in  teaching  leaves  them  scarcely  any  time 
in  school  hours  for  literary  instruction. 

I am  of  opinion  that  monitors  should  for  the  first  three  years  of  their 
course  only  teach  two  hours  daily.  To  teach  three  and  a half  hours 
daily,  and  to  be  present  either  before  or  after  school  hours  for  45 
minutes  to  receive  special  instruction,  are  a great  physical  strain  on 
children  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

The  partial  or  total  abolition  of  the  school  fees  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  an  increase  in  the  regularity  of  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils. 

I give  below  the  numbers  examined  in  the  two  opening  months  of 
the  Results  year  during  the  three  years  since  my  previous  report : — 


— 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

March, 

1331 

1190 

1255 

April, 

1130 

1010 

1067 

These  numbers  show  a falling  off,  particularly  .in  1895,  in  which 
there  was  an  epidemic  of  measles.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  we  have  a diminishing  population,  caused  by  emigration  and  Reports  on 
a decrease  in  the  number  of  births  consequent  on  fewer  marriages.  Education^ 

Teachers  must  look  to  their  own  efforts  to  produce  increased  regu-  — ’ 
larity.  Their  great  aim  should  be  to  induce  the  parents  to  take  an  Bateman. 
intelligent  interest  in  the  children’s  progress,  and  to  secure  their  District ' 
sympathy  and  co-operation.  If  they  can  effect  this  the  children  will  1™pcct°r- 
not  be  allowed  to  stay  away.  Limeric 

In  the  towns,  parents  should  be  invited  to  entertainments  provided  PJans  that 
for  the  children,  such  as  simple  concerts,  recitations,  distribution  m*y  'witl1 
of  prizes ; and  in  the  country,  the  friendship  of  the  parents  ought  be  adopfed 
to  be  cultivated  by  visits  to  their  homes.  Parents  should  be  regularly  by  teachers 
informed  of  the  character  of  the  attendance  of  their  children,  and  of  t0  prt°^1°-*e 
their  progress  in  their  school  work  ; for  this  purpose,  weekly  judgment  pimC  1 7‘ 
cards  sent  for  the  signature  of  the  father  are  very  suitable. 

There  were  119  schools  examined  for  Results  Pees  in  the  year  ended 
28.  2.  1897. 

The  percentage  obtained  in  these  schools  by  all  pupils  in  every  sub-  General 
ject  is  as  follows  : — Jj*®”"1®* 

47  Schools  obtained  90  per  cent.,  or  above.  schoofc  of 

65  Schools  obtained  85  per  cent.,  or  above.  tIie  dlstnct' 

83  Schools  obtained  80  per  cent.,  or  above. 

21  Schools  obtained  between  70  and  80  per  cent. 

In  only  2 schools  did  the  percentage  fall  below  70  per  cent. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Godfrey  Bateman. 

The  Secretaries. 


Mr.  P.  J.  FitzGerald,  District  Inspector. 


Mr.P.J. 
FitzGerald, 

„ ' District 

Millstreet,  March,  1897.  inspector. 


Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  submit  The 
the  following  General  Report  on  Millstreet  District,  of  which  I have  District, 
charge.  When  I was  appointed  to  the  district  in  September,  1893, 
there  were  114  schools  in  operation.  Since  then  only  one  new  school  has 
been  taken  into  connection,  so  that  there  are  now  115.  Another  new 
school  will  soon  be  built  at  a place  called  Dundareirke,  midway  between 
Macroom  and  Ballyvoig.  These  schools  adequately  supply  the  wants 
of  an  extensive  area.  The  district  extends  from  Newmarket,  in  the 
north  of  the  County  of  Cork,  to  Tirelton,  in  the  south  of  the  Poor  Law 
Union  of  Macroom.  It  extends  as  far  east  as  Clonmeen,  within  eight 
miles  of  Mallow,  and  as  far  as  Coachford,  twelve  miles  from  Cork  ; and 
as  far  west  as  Kingwilliamstown  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Cork 
County,  crossing  the  county  bounds  into  Kerry  at  Rathmore,  whence  it 
follows  the  county  bounds  to  the  western  limit  of  the  Parish  of  Bally- 
vourney.  It  includes  considerable  portions  of  the  Baronies  of  Duhallow 
and  East  and  West  Muskerry,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  Boggerah  Mountains,  to  the  north  of  which  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Blackwater,  and  to  the  south  the  valley  of  the  Lee.  The 
towns  of  Macroom,  Kanturk,  Millstreet,  and  Newmarket,  and  the 
villages  of  Banteer,  Boherbee,  Kingwilliamstown,  Coachford,  Bally- 
vourney,  Knocknagree,  and  Inchigeela  are  situated  in  it. 
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. To  the  north  and  south  of  the  Boggerah  range  the  schools  He  pretty 
' close  to  each  other,  and  are  easily  reached  for  inspection  purposes  but 
in  the  large  area  occupied  by  these  mountains  the  schools  are  farther 
apart,  and  are  not  so  accessible.  Only  two  double  schools  lie  on  the 
main  road  which  connects  Millstreet  with  Macroom,  a distance  of 
thirteen  miles  ; and  on  the  road  to  Coachford  over  Musliera  Mountain 
a distance  of  sixteen  miles  is  traversed  without  passing  by  a single 
school.  These  mountain  districts  are,  however,  well  out  up  with 
mountain  roads,  and  the  school  children,  accustomed  to  early  rising 
and  mountain  climbing,  suffer  comparatively  little  inconvenience  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  school.  A good  deal  of  time  is  spent  in 
travelling  to  such  schools.  The  monotony  of  the  bare  mountain 
scenery  is  not  calculated  to  impart  elasticity  to  spirits  already  depressed 
by  the  slow  progress,  nor  do  the  mist  and  rain  which  are  the  faithful 
companions  of  the  traveller  tend  to  restore  him  to  a livelier  mood ; yet 
on  favourable  days  when  the  cloud  and  mist  desert  their  habitual 
resting-places  one  is  rewarded  by  the  magnificence  of  the  panoramas 
which  are  then  unfolded. 

Of  the  114  schools  in  operation  sixty-seven  are  vested  in  trustees, 
thirteen  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  thirty-five  are  non-vested. 
There  are  four  Convent  schools  and  three  Poor  Law  Union  Schools,  and 
the  remaining  108  are  ordinary  National  schools.  There  are  only  two 
schools  under  Protestant  management.  Most  of  these  schools  are  in 
good  repair,  are  suitably  furnished,  and  afford  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation for  the  pupils  attending  them.  Within  the  past  five  years 
seven  new  vested  schools  have  been  built  and  four  others  are  in 
course  of  construction.  Three  will  be  commenced  during  the  present 
year,  and  grants  have  been  applied  for  to  build  three  more.  Grants 
have  also  been  applied  for  to  aid  in  effecting  structural  improvements 
in  connection  with  five  schools,  so  that  in  the  near  future  the  number 
of  non-vested  schools  will  he  considerably  diminished  and  the  school 
accommodation  little  removed  from  perfection.  All  the  old  buildings 
which  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  replaced  by  the  new  ones  were  defec- 
tive  structures,  in  some  cases  very  defective,  and  a great  boon  has  been 
conferred  on  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  these  schools  who  have  worked 
for  years  under  very  unfavourable  conditions.  The  school  erected  at 
Millstreet  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  The  Commissioners  approved 
of  an  alternative  plan  submitted  by  the  manager,  and  the  result  is 
that  a handsome  structure  has  been  put  up  much  superior  to  the  un- 
pretending ones  designed  by  the  architect  of  the  Board  of  Works.  Hie 
interior  is  in  keeping  with  the  exterior.  A fault  on  the  right  side  has 
been  committed  in  providing  space  accommodation  in  excess  of  the 
requirements.  The  main  room  is  separated  from  two  commodious 
class-rooms  by  folding  partitions.  The  woodwork  is  done  in  yellow 
and  red  pine— very  appropriate  colours,  as  they  give  a bright  and 
cheerful  appearance  to  the  rooms.  The  heating  apparatus  is  excellent. 

he  . general  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor  is  one  of 
admiration.  Indeed  the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend  the  school 
nave  been  placed  under  a lasting  obligation  to  the  manager,  and  the  town 
j®  §aJnec*  by  the  addition  of  so  handsome  a building.  It  will  seem 
odd  when  I state  that  the  most  dilapidated  schoolhouse  in  the  district 
is  under  the  same  management.  The  accommodation  afforded  by  Cullin 
Male  School  is  quite  inadequate ; the  ceilings  and  roof  of  the  Female 
c ool  are  unsafe ; the  furniture  is  rickety  and  otherwise  unsuitable ; 
l 6 worn  away  in  several  places  ; and  the  premises  not  op- 

posed, and  in  rainy  weather  almost  always  in  a puddle.  There 
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is  not  much  prospect  of  a new  school-house  for  Guilin  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  only  two  other  schools  whose  managers  I have  Education! 
not  been  able  to  induce  to  effect  necessary  repairs.  It  has  come  to  my  — - 
knowledge  that  in  some  cases  these  repairs  are  done  by  the  teachers  at  FitzGerald, 
their  own  expense.  This  is  hardly  fair.  I can  understand  a teacher 
spending  his  private  means  on  procuring  books  and  apparatus  which 

would  render  his  teaching  more  thorough  and  brighten  the  surround-  

ings  of  the  school,  and  I often  suggest  to  the  teachers  the  desirability  of 
expending  money  in  the  purchase  of  such  accessories ; but  I think  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  the  different  schools  ought  to  provide 
the  funds  needed  for  their  repair.  There  is  rarely  any  attempt  made 
to  beautify  the  school  premises  by  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Only  one 
teacher  has  laid  down  flower-beds  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse.  This 
teacher  has  also  trained  creepers  to  the  walls,  and  the  effect  is  very 
pretty  and  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  and  classification  of  the  Teachers, 
teachers  engaged  in  this  district : — 


— 

Males. 

FEMALES. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

r.,  . . . • 

9 

- 

9 

1 

i«. 

21 

4 

11 

2 

IL,  . . . 

23 

13 

19 

20 

in.,  . . . . 

12 

24 

11 

26 

65 

41 

60 

49 

These  figures  include  the  teachers  of  one  Convent  school  which  has 
adopted  the  principle  of  classification.  The  other  three  Convent  schools 
are  paid  on  the  capitation  system.  Of  the  206  teachers  accounted  for 
in  the  table  seventy-five  are  trained,  forty-five  males  and  thirty 
females.  It  will  be  seen  that  fifty  principals  are  in  First  Class, 
and  that  only  twenty-three  principals  are  in  Third  Class.  As 
might  be  expected  from  such  high  classification,  the  schools  of  the 
district  are  in  general  efficiently  conducted.  There  are  only  three 
First  Class  teachers  whose  schools  fall  below  the  standard  of  fair. 
A good  many  of  the  Second  Class  teachers  are  very  efficient, 
too;  but  I should  say  that  as  many  as  twelve  of  the  schools  in 
charge  of  Second  Class  principals  are  barely  middling  or  absolutely 
bad.  Four  schools  in  charge  of  female  teachers,  in  First  Division 
of  Second  Class  are  amongst  the  worst  schools  in  the  district,  and 
a similar  number  of  schools  in  charge  of  male  teachers  of  the  same 
classification  are  just  as  bad.  These  teachers  may  have  displayed 
aptitude  for  teaching  when  they  received  promotion  to  this  respectable 
rank,  but  they  display  very  little  aptitude  or  energy  now.  .None  of 
them  deserves  to  receive  higher  salary  than  that  attached  to  Third  Class. 
They  have  not  benefited  much  by  their  long  experience.  They  plod 
along  in  a humdrum  fashion,  making  absolutely  no  preparation  for 
their  work,  some  of  them  not  seeming  to  understand  how  to  draw  up  a 
suitable  time  table,  and  are  not  able  to  carry  out  its  provisions  when 
drawn  up.  The  discipline  which  is  maintained  in  their  schools  is  ot  a 
piece  with  the  methods  of  instruction  and  organization.  One  teacher 
of.  this  kind  is  in  charge  of  a very  important  school,  and  is  not  likely 
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Reports  on  ^ to  be  disturbed  until  he  severs  his  connection  with  the  Board  when  he 
Education?* retires  on  pension.  Few  of  the  Third  Class  teachers  are  more  inefficient 
— than  those  Second  Class  teachers  whom  I have  been  referring  to 
FitzGerald  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  very  incapable,  but  they  have  to  work 
fn^ector  ' unt^er  grea^er  difficulties  than  their  more  highly  classed  brethren.  They 
MiOstreet,  are  Senera^y  i*1  charge  of  small  schools,  in  which  every  class  is  repre- 
__  ' sented,  and  such  schools  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  skilful  teachers 
to  conduct  them  efficiently.  There  are  two  Third  Class  female  teachers 
who  conduct  their  schools  in  a very  meritorious  manner,  bub  one  of 
these  will  very  likely  obtain  promotion  to  a much  higher  grade  within 
a few  years.  I have  always  encouraged  those  deserving  Third  Class 
teachers,  and  have  assisted  them  by  suggestions  when  I discovered 
that  their  methods  of  instruction  were  at  fault.  I have  tried  to 
induce  some  to  study  for  promotion  to  Second  Class.  Only  one  made 
an  attempt,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  succeed. 

Assistants.  A large  number  of  the  assistant  teachers  are  in  Third  Class.  The 
bonus  now  granted  to  assistants  who  obtain  Second  Class  when 
their  service  is  adequate  is  not  a sufficiently  powerful  inducement 
to  study,  if  many  years  have  elapsed  since  their  service  as  teachers 
began;  but  the  younger  assistants  display  considerable  anxiety  to 
obtain  promotion,  and  if  the  granting  of  this  bonus  had  effected  no 
other  good,  this  stimulus  to  study  and  the  consequent  benefit  to  the 
schools  in  which  these  teachers  are  employed  would  be  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  increase  of  salary. 

Training.  I have  already  said  that  there  are  only  three  First  Class  teachers  who 
have  not  conducted  their  schools  efficiently.  They  are  all  three  trained 
teachers.  There  are  two  teachers  in  Second  Class  trained  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  a few  others  trained  many  years  ago,  whose 
work  is  unsatisfactory;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  trained  teachers 
do  work  varying  from  very  fair  to  excellent.  How  far  they  owe  their 
success  to  the  training  they  have  undergone  in  the  training  colleges  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Some  have  been  pupil  teachers  in  Funmanway  Model 
Schools,  and  have  been  subsequently  in  Marlborough-street,  and 
one  of  these  is  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  dis- 
trict,  but.  has  also  supplied  neighbouring  schools  with  teachers 
little  inferior  to  himself.  Another  ex-pupil  teacher  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  most  important  male  school  in  the  district  has  given  several  use- 
ful teachers  to  the  country.  Nearly  all  of  these  went  to  training  after 
™y  S0^  appointments,  and,  no  doubt,  their  success  is  in  some  measure 
due  to  the  instruction  imparted  there.  The  regularity  of  the  life  led 
in  those  colleges,,  the  punctuality  and  enthusiasm  of  the  professors,  and 
the  splendid  equipments  of  the  halls,  must  certainly  have  made  lasting 
impressions  for  good ; while  the  discussions  on  the  various  subjects  of 
study,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  Criticism  Lessons 
which  are  given  once  a.week  must  tend  to  enlarge  the  mental  vision  of 
many  who  from  their  circumstances  and  opportunities  are  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  becoming  narrow-minded  and  dogmatic.  Added  to  this 
there  is  the  emulation  which  is  so  marked  a feature.  Prizes  are  given 
to  the  students  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  answering,  and  to 
those. who  prepare  the  best  notes  of  lessons  and  excel  in  the  art  of 
reaching,  and  these  prizes  are  powerful  stimulants.  Many  of  the  young 
teachers  who  have  been  trained  'within  the  last  ten  years  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  matter  of  the  Lesson  Books  and  other  Text  Books  in 
use,  and,  being  so,  are  capable  of  teaching  good  lessons  without  being! 
oompelled  to  look  for  inspiration  to  these  books  every  other  instant, 
young  teacher  who  has  spent  two  years  in  a training  college,  and 
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has  prepared  his  notes  assiduously  and  preserved  them  carefully  is 
possessed  of  a great  deal  of  very  useful  matter,  and  should  be  capable 
of  teaching  a good  lesson  on  any  proposed  subject  without  hesitation. 

Considering  the  number  of  teachers  in  this  district  who  are  qualified 
to  train  monitors,  the  number  of  monitors  appointed  is  not  excessive. 
The  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  necessary  average  militates  against 
the  appointment  of  a good  many  more.  The  number  in  the  Board’s 
service  on  30.6.96  was  105.  Of  these  twenty-three  were  candidates 
for  classification  at  the  July  Examinations,  and  twenty  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it,  most  of  them  on  creditable  answering.  There  is  never 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  candidates  for  the  position.  There 
are  usually  a great  number  of  competitors  for  every  vacancy,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  select  the  best  from  a number  of  good  people.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  a number  of  the  candidates  have  already  been 
examined  three  or  four  times  in  Sixth  Book.  To  such  boys  and  girls 
the  Programmes  of  Examination  for  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  years  are  simply 
child’s  play.  Very  few  monitors  have  failed  to  get  classified  at  the 
July  Examinations  of  1893-96,  and  a pretty  large  number  have  become 
teachers  in  Ireland  or  Great  Britain — as  many  as  twenty-three.  There 
have  been  a great  many  classified,  who  did  not  get  employment  as 
teachers,  the  most  unsuccessful  being  those  trained  in  one  of  the 
Convent  National  Schools.  The  results  of  the  July  Examinations 
prove  that  the  teachers  discharge  their  duties  faithfully  towards  their 
monitors. 

Four  residences  have  been  completed  in  this  district  since  September, 1 
1893.  Two  others  are  in  course  of  erection,  both  of  which  were  much 
needed.  A redistribution  of  the  Crofton  Endowment  (Clondrohid)  has 
placed  a residence  at  the  disposal  of  the  principal  teacher  of  Gurrane 
■M.N.S.  A residence  will  be  provided  for  the  female  teacher 
also.  Application  for  aid  to  build  a residence  is  now  before  the 
Board,  which  will,  I am  sure,  be  given.  There  are  now  seventeen  resi- 
dences in  all.  I know  only  one  other  case  in  which  a residence  would 
be  a great  boon,  and  I do  not  know  why  the  Manager  does  not  provide 
it.  It  would  be  well  if  residences  were  built  in  connection  with  all 
country  schools,  and  that  instruction  in  Practical  Agriculture  was 
given  in  the  plot  attached  to  each. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  must  be  regarded  as,  in  general,  satisfactory. 
Still  there  is  agrowing  tendency  to  irregularity.  Not, that  parents 
appreciate  education  less  than  formerly,  but  that  labour  is  now  very 
scarce.  Yery  young  children  are  kept  at  home  to  help  in  the  planting 
and  harvesting,  and  in  wet  weather  much  time  is  lost  in  the  saving  of 
the  hay  crop.  The  abolition  of  school  fees  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
attendance  here.  The  teachers  will  say  that  it  has  made  the  careless 
and  indifferent  parents  more  careless  than  they  were,  but  I doubt  if 
this  is  true.  Indeed  the  sacrifices  which  are  often  made  in  order  to 
leave  the  children  at  school,  and  the  risks  to  health  that  are  often  run 
in  allowing  them  to  attend  in  tempestuous  weather,  are  such  as 
to  convince  one  that  the  proverbial  love  of  learning  is  as  strong  as 
ever.  In  well-conducted  schools  the  children  attend  with  wonderful 
punctuality,  and  feel  quite  disappointed  if  they  are  obliged  to  absent 
themselves.  I have  observed  with  pleasure  the  success  which  from 
time  to  time  has  attended  the  efforts  of  managers  to  secure  an  assistant 
in  his  or  her  position  where  the  average  has  fallen  for  a quarter  or  two. 
I doubt  whether  any  scheme  of  compulsory  education  would  improve  the 
attendance  in  the  country  schools  of  this  district. 
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I shall  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  proficiency  attained  in  &a 
various  subjects  of  the  School  Programme,  and  shall  begin  with  Beading. 

I cannot  speak  very  favourably  of  the  manner  in  which  this,  the  most 
important  branch  of  primary  education,  has  been  taught.  There  are 
some  schools  in  which  the  children  read  fluently  and  intelligently,  and 
in  which  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the  reading  lessons  of  develop- 
ing the  faculties,  and  cultivating  the  powers  of  observation,  is  availed 
of°by  the  teachers.  But  in  the  majority  the  subject  does  not  receive 
anything  like  the  attention  it  deserves.  This  remark  applies  to  schools 
efficiently  conducted  in  other  respects,  in  which  two,  three,  and  four 
extra  and  optional  branches  are  taught  successfully,  but  in  which 
Reading  alone  is  neglected.  There  are  many  schools  in  which  only 
half  an  hour  per  day  is  set  apart  for  the  Reading  lesson  of  the  senior 
division.  It  is  no  wonder  that  little  progress  is  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  usual  mode  of  procedure  is  to  let  the  children  read  a 
passage  of  five  or  six  lines,  to  correct  the  errors  in  pronunciation,  and, 
in  the  better  schools,  the  errors  in  grouping,  then  to  ask  the  meanings 
of  such  words  as  catch  the  eye,  and  perhaps  to  conclude  with  a few 
superficial  questions  on  the  subject  matter.  The  teacher  seldom  reads 
a passage  for  imitation  by  the  pupils.  Even  in  Sixth  Class  there  is 
neither  emphasis  nor  modulation,  so  that  an  author’s  meaning  is  often 
entirely  lost,  and  the  beauties  of  the  pieces  of  poetry  never  properly 
appreciated.  There  is  no  lesson  requires  or  deserves  more  careful  pre- 
paration on  the  teacher’s  part,  and  there  is  none  so  usually  approached 
without  preparation.  You  would  expect  to  find  at  least  a set  of  class 
books  used  exclusively  by  the  teacher,  in  which  the  difficult  words 
would  he  underlined,  and  some  marginal  notings  made,  but  I have  seen 
only  one  such  set  of  annotated  Reading  Books  in  this  district.  The 
illustrations,  defective  and  inadequate  as  they  are,  could  be  used  to 
some  purpose ; but  attention  is  very  rarely  directed  to  them.  I make 
it  a point  to  examine  on  these  illustrations  whenever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  very  lenient  interpretation  of  the 
programmes  in  Reading  which  has  prevailed  for  many  years  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  defective  teaching  of  the  subject.  A great  deal  has 
been  said  from  time  to  time  about  the  unsuitability  of  the  Beading 
Books,  hut  the  only  hook  to  which  objection  might  reasonably  be  taken 
now  is  the  Sixth,  and  even  this  contains  a good  many  suitable  selec- 
tions. The  deferring  of  the  explanation  of  the  lessons  till  the  lesson 
has  been  read  through,  appears  to  me  to  be  a very  stupid  practice.: 
Why  not  devote  one  half-hour,  or  more  if  necessary,  to  the  explanation 
and  elucidation  of  a piece  read  for  the  first  time,  and  subsequently  take 
up  the  Reading  properl  If  this  course  were  adopted,  the  teacher's 
voice  would  be  heard  oftener,  and  the  work  of  explanation  would  be 
reduced,  as  many  passages  which  would  he  obscure  when  read  by  the 
children  would  have  light  thrown  on  their  meaning  when  properly 
modulated  and  emphasized. 

In  a great  many  schools  writing  is  well  taught.  In  some  schools 
in  which  the  pupils  write  well  on  paper,  writing  on  slates  is  not  pro- 
perly taught  at  the  commencement.  Blackboards  with  guiding’  lines 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  elementary  copy-books  are  not  met  with. 
If  such  were  in  use  the  relative  lengths  of  the  letters  would  he  learned 
in  First  Class,  and  much  time  subsequently  economised.  These  black- 
boards could  also  be  used  for  giving  lessons  in  writing  to  the  advanced 
pupils.  Such  lessons  would  consist  in  drawing  the  attention  of  tbb ; 
pupils  to  the  proper  mode  of  forming  those  letters  which  are  found  to. 
present  the  greatest  difficulty.  Such  errors  as  breaking  the  upstroke 
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not  completing  a’s  and  d’s,  faulty  spacing  improper  degree  of  slope, 
might  then  be  taught  collectively,  instead  of  individually,  as  is  now  the 
case. 

Copy-book  protectors  are  not  universally  provided.  Where  the 
subject  is  well  taught,  all  the  written  exercises  are  carefully  executed  and 
well  preserved.  Some  of  the  written  exercises  are  very  carelessly  done 
in  very  fairly  conducted  schools,  the  opportunity  which  is  afforded  of 
cultivating  habits  of  neatness  and  care  being  lost  sight  of.  I never 
forget  to  point  out  that  carelessly  written  copy-books  afford  evidence 
of  want  of  taste  in  the  teacher,  and  of  disrespect  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  The  No.  7 Exercise  Book  on  the  Board’s  List  should 
be  used  for  the  arithmetical  exercises,  and  neat  horizontal  and  vertical 
ruling  insisted  on.  Letter-writing  is,  as  a rule,  very  fairly  taught,  and 
the  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  going  up.  1 do  not  agree  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  subject  should  be  taught  by  inducing  the  children 
to  express  any  ideas  they  may  have  on  any  suitable  subject,  in  any 
form  they  are  able  to  command.  Of  course  if  children  had  been  taught 
to  express  themselves  correctly,  orally,  in  answer  to  every  question  put 
to  them,  this  plan  would  probably  do  very  well ; but  they  have  not 
been  taught  to  express  themselves  correctly,  for  the  reason  that  ques- 
tioning in  subject-matter  of  lessons  is  not  very  generally  practised ; so 
that  when  letter-writing  is  first  introduced,  the  teacher  has  to  go  much 
farther  back  than  he  would  have  to  do  if  his  pupils  had  acquired  the 
art  of  speaking  correctly,  and  he  has  to  teach  them  this  art.  The  first 
series  of  lessons  on  letter-writing  should  consist  in  obtaining  answers 
to  questions  so  framed  that  these  answers  when  written  on  the  black- 
board will  make  a descriptive  narrative.  For  example,  the  children 
may  be  asked  a number  of  questions  calculated  to  draw  from  them  a 
description  of  some  domestic  animal  or  common  object.  Each  answer 
will  be  set  down  on  the  blackboard,  and  will  be  a simple  sentence.  The 
teacher  will  begin  with  a capital  letter,  and  end  with  a full  stop,  and 
thus  the  simple  sentence  and  use  of  the  full  stop  will  be  taught.  The 
desirability  of  substituting  a pronoun  for  the  noun  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  the  same  word  will  be  evident  to  the  children  very  quickly,  and  after 
some  time  the  practice  of  uniting  two  or  more  simple  sentences  to  form  a 
compound  one  will  be  taught.  After  half  a dozen  lessons  the  blackboard 
may  be  dispensed  with ; but  it  would  be  well  to  obtain  the  matter  of 
the  description  by  means  of  the  questioning  for  some  time  longer.  In 
the  more  advanced  stages  only  headings,  under  which  to  supply  matter, 
should  be  given.  The  labour  of  correction  would  be  much  lessened  if 
this  course  were  praotised  as  the  errors  would  be  fewer,  and  the 
uniformity  of  treatment  would  make  it  likely  that  if  the  errors  of  the 
most  faulty  exercise  were  corrected  in  presence  of  the  entire  class,  the 
errors  in  the  other  exercises  would  be  included.  Hassell’s  Common 
Things  is  a book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers,  as  it  con- 
tains valuable  suggestions  on  the  art  of  object  teaching,  that  is,  of 
directing  the  minds  of  children  to  find  out  for  themselves  the  properties 
of  bodies  and  other  facts  about  them,  which  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  know.  Local  vulgarisms  die  hard  in  this  district.  These  and 
bad  spelling  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  mediocre  marking  in  writ- 
ing of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes.  It  ought  not  to  be  a work  of  immense 
labour  to  make  lists  of  the  articles  commonly  sold  in  country  shops,  or 
of  the  tools  used  by  tradesmen,  yet  we  find  many  of  these  words  mis- 
spelled in  every  school.  The  modes  of  addressing  persons  as  determined 
by  their  position,  <kc.,  and  the  form  which  should  be  selected  in 
concluding  letters  are  not  as  well  taught  as  they  might  be,  yet  they 
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Report?  on  constitute  a very  important  part  of  the  letter.  I have  frequently  met 
Kducation°* w*tli  some  very  respectable  productions  from  Sixth  Class  children. 

' °n-  This  subject  is  well  taught  in  a great  many  schools.  The  teachers 

'FitzGerald  strive  hard  to  avert  failures,  and  generally  succeed.  In  those  cases 
District  ’ in.  which  failures  occur  in  the  senior  classes  of  the  well-conducted 
Jwcfor.  shoots,  they  are  due  either  to  lack  of  the  peculiar  mental  power 
i -street.  reqUjred  for  this  subject  or  to  absence  from  the  instruction  given ; 
Arithmetic  but  in  the  schools  of  the  unskilful  teachers,  failures  are  due  to  many 
causes,  one  being  the  unintellectual  method  of  teaching  the  subject 
This  is  how  Proportion  is  taught  by  sucli  teachers.  A questions 
worked  by  the  teacher.  This  becomes  the  type.  All  questions 
similarly  worded  are  similarly  worked,  but  when  the  wording  & 
altered  a new  type  is  then  set  up.  In  this  way  a multitude  of  typ& 
are  learned,  and  by  dint  of  long  practice  the  children  become 
acquainted  with  a great  variety  of  types.  But  what  faculty  is 
exercised  by  this  kind  of  teaching  % Surely  the  reasoning  faculty, 
which  is  the  one  intended  to  he  developed,  is  not  called  into  play.  It 
is  the  memory  that  is  exercised  in  working  Practice  too.  The  children 
are  not  taught  why  they  choose  certain  multipliers  for  roods  and 
perches  when  the  price  of  the  acre  is  fixed,  and  so  on.  Even  in  the 
schools  under  highly  classed  teachers,  there  is  too  much  dealing  with  ' 
the  abstract,  and  too  much  memory  work.  It  i3  easier  to  show  how 
to  work  a sum  than  to  develop  and  explain  the  process.  Dr.  Joyce’s 
recommendation  to  sacrifice  Theory  to  practice  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  bad  work  done  in  this  subject.  I visited  two  schools  in  charge  of  : 
First  Class  Principals  not  very  long  ago.  Both  are  trained  teachers,  find-  j 
have  good  records.  Both  happened  to  be  teaching  Compound  Interest, 
and  had  got  the  pupils  to  express  decimally  the  amount  of  £1  for  ocb 
year  at  a given  rate,  and  without  further  explanation,  had  told  the  j 
pupils  that  the  amount  for  any  given  number  of  years  was  to  be  found 
by  raising  the  amount  for  one  year  to  the  power  indicated  by 'the- 
number  of  years.  That  was  poor  teaching  for  trained  teachers  in' 
First  Class.  There  is  a good  deal  of  that  sort  of  teaching  in' the1 
country,  and  it  makes  a good  show  on  the  marking  paper,  butditf' 
value  is  very  doubtful.  All  the  operations  connected  with  factions ; 
are  generally  badly  taught.  The  number  of  girls  in  V*  Class  in 
any  school  wlio  could  tell  the  price  of  three-quarters  of  a yard  of  cloth 
given  the  price  of  one-eighth  of  a yard  is  very  small.  Most  of  those1" 
who  would  tell  the  answer  would  find  it  by  working  mentally  a Stub- 
in  Proportion  of  Fractions.  They  have  no  mental  conception  of  the a 
relative  values  of  fractions,  so  that  anything  they  learn  about  them 
forgotten  soon  after  they  leave  school.  Indeed,  I believe  there  is-far:: 
more  time  devoted  to  Arithmetic  in  all  schools  than  it  would  required 
intelligently  taught,  and  certainly  more  than  it  deserves.  The  teache#: 
dread  cyphers  in  this  subject,  so  much  that  if  a lesson  is  given  after- 
school  hours,  it  is  sure  to  be  an  Arithmetic  lesson.  Mental  oalculfl- 
tions  are  not  sufficiently  practised.  If  teachers  were  wise  they  wdtdd- 
give  more  attention  to  this  sort  of  mental  work.  • j 

Spelling.  As  Spelling  is  a purely  memory  subject,  it  can  be  taught  successfully 
without  much  teaching  capacity.  Transcription  and  Dictation  are" 
practised  - regularly.  Perhaps  enough  of  care  is  not  taken  with-tfab 
first-mentioned.  The  pieces  of  Dictation  are  usually  corrected,  bub 
the  errors  are  not  transcribed  into  note  books,  or  dictated  over  again' 
after  some  time.  A very  good  exercise  is  sometimes  substituted  wfr 
Dictation-—- viz.,  transcription  of  the  difficult  words  from  a-  pagO  of- 
the  Reading  Book.  When  reading  Dictation,  the  words  read  shmtlii 
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not  be  repeated  under  any  circumstances.  I have  already  alluded  Reports  on 
under  Letter-writing  to  the  necessity  of  learning  how  to  spell  those  tlie  Sfca.te  of 
words  which  are  the  names  of  processes  and  tools  associated  with  tiie  Education‘ 
different  trades  practised  in  the  country.  You  sometimes  meet  with  p • J- 

monosyllables  written  partly  at  the  end  of  one  line,  and  partly  at  the  M SSj*** 
beginning  of  the  next.  The  effect  is  ludicrous,  and  the  practice  should  ImpectoK 
be  prevented.  Mill-street. 

As  a rule,  Grammar  is  well  taught  in  all  classes  up  to  Sixth  in  G-ra^ar. 
fairly  efficient  schools.  In  the  well-conducted  schools  it  is  well  taught 
in  Sixth  Class  also,  when  Reading  and  Explanation  are  properly 
attended  to,  as  without  that  intelligent  grasp  of  the  language  and 
structure  of  sentences  which  is  obtained  when  Reading  is  well  taught, 
good  Parsing  is  not  possible.  A very  fair  estimate  of  the  efficiency 
of  a school  can  be  formed  from  the  answering  in  Parsing.  It  is 
peculiarly  the  subject  at  which  incompetent  teachers  fail  Such 
teachers  do  not  teach  their  pupils  to  grasp  the  function  of  the 
subject  and  object  of  the  simp  e sentence  from  the  outset,  and  the 
pupils  are  sorely  puzzled  when  put  face  to  face  with  a sentence  in  which 
there  is  the  least  departure  from  the  commonest  type.  I have  tried 
to  induce  teachers  to  teach  synthetically  at  first,  in  fact  to  teach 
analysis  unencumbered  with  technical  terms.  When  somewhat 
advanced  the  parsing  exercise  would  be  one  on  simple  analysis,  and 
more  value  ought  to  be  attached  to  ability  to  supply  omitted  words 
which  are  subjects,  verbs,  or  objects  than  to  acquaintance  with  com- 
pound moods  and  tenses.  I have  often  thought  that  the  teaching  'of 
Grammar  should  not  be  commenced  until  pupils  reach  V1  Class.  The 
programme  for  that  class  might  be  taught  within  one  year  to  pupils 
who  had  never  learned  any  Grammar  before.  Analysis  might  with 
advantage  be  substituted  for  parsing  in  Sixth  Class,  and  a great  deal  of 
the  time  now  wasted  by  inefficient  teachers  in  repeating  the  details  of 
Etymological  Parsing  would  thus  be  saved.  It  would  be  a great  gain 
if  the  children  who  attend  the  schools  of  such  teachers  were  taught  to 
express  their  ideas  without  violating  the  simple  rules  of  syntax,  a degree 
of  proficiency  which  is  not  always  attained  even  with  the  aid  of 
Grammar  as  now  taught. 

Geography  like  spelling  is  a subject  which  does  not  call  for  exceptional  Geography, 
teaching  power.  Even  the  indifferent  teachers  succeed  in  bringing 
their  pupils  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  programme.  In  most  of  the 
schools  blank  maps  are  used  and  the  children  acquire  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  countries,  towns,  rivers  and  other 
details.  Globes  are  not  often  met  with,  yet  every  good  school  ought  to 
be  provided  with  one.  Relative  sizes  of  different  countries,  distances 
of  large  cities  from  each  other,  populations  of  these  in  round  numbers, 
particulars  as  to  climate,  vegetable  productions,  &c.,  are  not  taught, 
because  not  required  by  the  Programme  in  the  earlier  classes. 

Agriculture  is  a subject  in  which  the  instruction  given  is  of  a very  mixed  Agri- 
character.  A large  number  of  the  teachers  are  now  thoroughly  familiar  culture. 
whh  the  subject  matter  of  the  treatise  on  Practical  Farming,  and 
those  who  are,  teach  the  subject  well.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  to 
bring  up  their  pupils  in  the  programmes  for  the  different  classes  without 
aid*  a work  of  great  labour  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  the  necessary 
time.  A number  of  these  teachers  are  not  equal  to  this  task.  There 
are  other  teachers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  the  text 
b°°k.  These  necessarily  fail.  I have  observed  that  the  attention  of 
the  children  is  not  always  directed  to  the  agricultural  operations  which 
ar®  carried  on  around  them  • but  I was  quite  prepared  for  this  after 
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my  experience  of  the  reading  The  sections  on  live  stock  and  soils  are  the 
portions  most  in  favour.  Fourth  Class  Programme  is  also  fairly  known, 
but  the  knowledge  is  not  acquired  by  reading  the  text  book.  Accord- 
inriy  if  the  questions  put 'are  different  in  form  from  those  used  by  He 
teacher  in  teaching,  the  pupils  will  not  answer  well.  In  many  school 
the  pupils  remain  in  attendance  till  they  have  passed  twice  in  Sixth 
Class,  and  these  pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  book.  Such 
of  these  hoys  as  assist  in  farm  operations  must  naturally  think  a great 
deal  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  book,  they  have  studied  eo  closely 
and  their  systems  of  farming  must  be  affected  by  their  theoretical  know- 
ledge.  There  are  indications  that  the  time  and  money  expended  on  Agri- 
culture lo  schools  have  not  been  fruitless.  Most  farmers  now  bow  root 
crops  for  winter  feeding,  have  a patch  of  rye-grass  for  spring  feeding 
and  early  summer,  and  a patch  of  rape.  They  set  great  store  by 
manure,  practise  a little  irrigation,  and  lay  their  land  down  to 
grass  in  better  heart  than  they  did  formerly.  They  house-feed 
their  cattle  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  summer,  and  cultivate  their  land 
more  effectively.  They  send  their  daughters  to  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  to  learn  the  improved  methods  of  dairying,  they  borrow  money 
to  construct  haybarns,  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  itinerant 
instructors  in  dairy  management,  and  generally  speaking,  .show  a 
preparedness  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  afforded  them  of  learn- 
ing how  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  their  farms.  Some  of  .the 
credit  for  this  state  of  things  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  the  schools  at 
which  they  or  their  children  attended  as  pupils.  . i 

Needlework  is,  as  a general  rule,  carefully  taught,  and  the.  proficiency 
is  steadily  improving.  Cutting-out  which  was  in  a backward,  state 
three  years  ago,  is  now  well  done  in  almost  all  schools  in  which  needle- 
work is  taught.  The  Industrial  Scheme  is  not  much  favoured  here. 

It  is  taken  up  in  only  one  of  the  four  Convent  schools,  and  no  less  than 
thirty-eight  ordinary  female  schools  and  ten  mixed  schools  have  obtained 
exemption  from  its  operation,  The  teachers  find  it  hard  to  get  the 
children  to  provide  the  necessary  materials,  and  as  they  are  unwilling 
to  provide  these  materials  at  their  own  expense,  the  amount  of  finished 
work  exhibited  as  done  in  school  during  the  year  is  not  proportionate 
to  the  time  devoted  to  the  Industrial  branches. , Elementary  Dress- 
making and  Crocheting  are  the  sections  commonly  taken  up.  In  afpest  ( 
many  good  schools  the  use  of  Sewing-machine  with  Dressmaking  is  taught 
as  an  extra  branch.  When  the  instruction  is  given  to  Sixth  Class 
children,  whose  intelligence  is  sufficiently  developed  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  in  cutting-out,  and  who  are  sensible  enough  to  appreciate  t»  j 
value  of  the  lessons  in  the  construction  and  use  of  the  machine, 
better  work  is  done  than  if  the  Alternative  Scheme  were  insisted™ 
The  use  of  the  sewing-machine  is  sometimes  taught  to  ten-year  ,.o* 
children  in  First  Stage  of  Fifth  Class,  hut  the  fee  allowed  for  » i®* 
in  the  subject  is  seldom  earned. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  in  a good  many  male  schools  and  in  a_re» 
female  schools.  The  programmes  of  First  and  Second  Stages  of  Kw 
Class  are  always  fairly  known,  but  the  pupils  of  Sixth  Class  are  rarely 
expert  in  posting  and  balancing  the  ledger  or  in  journalising  bill  fa"*- 
actions.  The  course  for  first  year  in  Sixth  Class  might,  with  adv^W 
be  curtailed.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  j 

subject  out  of  the  Fifth  Class  Programme,  and  to  make  the  maw  < 
of  the  Fifth  Class  Programmes  and  the  matter  of  the  Fifth  Set  w i 
Board’s  Treatise  on  Book-keeping  the  Programme  for  first  yeat  inSn® 
Class, 
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Algebra,  and  Geometry  and  Mensuration  are  taken  up  in  a great  Reports  on 
many  o£  the  schools  of  this  district.  The  instruction  given  in  Algebra  EducaUoV^ 
is  usually  good.  The  text  book  generally  in  use  has  not  given  the  — 
prominence  to  factorizing  which  this  portion  of  Algebra  deserves  Any  FitzGerald. 
teacher  who  intends  to  make  his  teaching  a success  in  the  second  and  District 
third  year  courses  could  not  devote  too  much  time  to  making  his  boys  Insfftor' 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methods  of  factorizing  common  expressions.  1 ^eet* 
Boys  are  not  often  met  who  can  find  mentally  the  product  of  two  simple  Algebra  and 
binomial  expressions,  or  resolve  a trinomial  into  its  binomial  factors, 

Hence  the  methods  of  working  fractional  expressions  and  the  proficiency  ration, 
attained  are  both  disappointing.  This  is  oftener  the  case  in  the  schools 
of  teachers  of  long  experience,  than  in  those  of  teachers  trained  within 
the  last  ten  years.  Geometry  is  also  carefully  taught,  but  I have  some- 
times examined  pupils  taught  by  First  Class  teachers,  and  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  they  were  presented,  as  they  exhibited  gross  ignorance 
of  the  course  prescribed  for  examination. 

Girls’ Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy  is  taught  in  a few  schools.  Girls’  Rcad- 
The  course  is  extensive  and  the  subject  interesting.  The  subject  is  Book 
prepared  as  a home  lesson.  If  the  matter  were  previously  read  and  J^eatic°~ 
explained  the  answering  would  be  much  better  than  it  is.  Economy. 

Physical  Geography  is  not  taken  up  in  many  schools.  The  mode  of  physical 
preparation  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  connection  with  the  last-  Geography, 
mentioned  subject.  Previous  reading  and  explanation  of  the  matter, 
with  such  expansion  of  the  ideas  as  is  frequently  necessary,  is,  as  a rule, 
dispensed  with,  and  a valuable  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  acquired. 

The  answering  in  this  subject  in  the  ordinary  National  schools  in 
which  it  is  taught  is  much  superior  to  the  answering  in  Convent 
schools. 

Yocal  Music — Tonic-sol-fa  system — is  taught  in  eight  schools,  and 
Drawing  in  twenty-five.  Since  the  Tonic-sol-fa  system  was  introduced  drawing, 
into  the  district  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  examining  the  subject,  ^n“*tru" 
as  the  pupils  undoubtedly  make  progress  from  year  to  year.  In  ™^and 
Drawing  some  very  good  work  is  done,  but  the  greater  portion  is  French, 
of  a mediocre  description.  Instrumental  Music  and  French  are  taught 
in  some  of  the  Convent  schools. 

Good  discipline  is  maintained  in  a good  many  of  the  schools  of  this  Discipline 
district.  There  are,  however,  more  than  a few  in  which  the  discipline  and  Order, 
is  by  no  means  good.  In  all  these  schools  time  may  be  saved,  and  the 
habit  of  order — so  necessary  a part  of  a child’s  education — may  be 
acquired  by  adopting  the  suggestions  contained  in  J oyce’s  Manual  on 
the  subjects  of  Order  and  Discipline.  In  these  schools  suitable  pointers 
are  not  provided,  and  when  provided  are  not  suspended  near  the  maps ; 
slates,  and  pens,  and  pencils,  have  not  places  set  apart  exclusively  for 
themselves,  where  they  may  always  be  found  without  delay ; pupils 
are  not  told  off  for  their  collection  and  distribution  ; blackboard  dusters 
are  not  at  hand  when  required.  Sometimes  pupils  file  into  desks 
walking  awkwardly,  frequently  leaning  on  each  other’s  shoulders, 
crowding  some  desks  and  leaving  others  almost  empty.  Scribbling  on 
the  covers  of  each  other’s  exercise  books  is  indulged  in,  and  talking  at 
silent  desk  lessons  is  not  prevented.  Such  practices  are  violations  of 
the  principles  of  good  order  and  good  discipline  which  every  teacher 
worthy  of  the  name  should  do  his  best  to*  check.  The  pupils  of  such 
schools  hardly  ever  know  the  sweetness  of  rest  after  mental  labour, 
and  the  teacher’s  efforts  to  impart  instruction  are  frustrated  by  the 
want  of  receptivity  which  is  the  habit  of  mind  inseparable  from  such 
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discipline.  I must  add  that  honesty  and  truthfulness  are  carefully 
cultivated.  I have  only  seen  two  instances  of  attempting  to  aid  the 
children  while  under  examination.  The  children  themselves  are  generally 
well  behaved,  strong  as  is  the  temptation  to  ask  or  give  assistance. 

The  kindliest  interest  is  often  manifested  in  the  little  ones.  Good  fires  j 
are  provided  in  winter  either  from  a parish  fund  or  by  means  of 
collections  made  from  the  children,  and  the  parents  appreciating  the  j 
necessity  of  making  the  schoolroom  comfortable  contribute  cheerfully. 

The  managers  of  this  district  take  a lively  interest  in  the  schools  i 
entrusted  to  their  care.  All  without  exception  visit  the  schools  fre-  , 

quently, — some  indeed  very  frequently.  They  are  conversant  -with  1 
. their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  being  nearly  all  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  avail  themselves  of  the  many  opportunities  afforded  to  them  : 
of  impressing  on  parents  the  necessity  of  sending  their  children  regu- 
larly to  school.  Their  efforts  are,  as  a rule  successful.  The  most  cordial 
relations  exist  between  the  managers  and  myself,  and  I cannot  but  feel 
deeply  grateful  for  the  consideration  with  which  they  have  treated  me. 

I seldom  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  repairs  effected  whenever  they 
are  needed. 

I have  had  occasion  to  report  only  two  bad  cases  of  falsification  of 
school  accounts  during  the  past  three  years  and  a half.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  delinquents  were  suitably  dealt  with.  I have  had  some 
suspicious  cases,  such  as  presenting  for  examination  pupils  who  had  not 
made  the  necessary  number  of  attendances,  but  ai  there  was  an 
• element  of  doubt  in  each  case  a severe  penalty  was  not  imposed.  I have 
very  seldom  discovered  an  erasure.  The  materials  for  the  Results 
Report  are  prepared  with  care.  Belay  sometimes  occurs  in  connection 
with  pupils  who  have  come  from  other  schools,  which  could  be  avoided 
if  the  teachers  would  not  wait  till  the  last  moment  to  procure  the 
antecedents  of  such  pupils.  The  Results  documents  could  not  be  too 
carefully  prepared,  as  omissions  and  mistakes  entail  a good  deal  of  ' 
delay  consequent  on  the  inquiries  which  have  to  be  made  to  ensure 
completeness  and  accuracy. 

I have  tlie  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  FitzGerald, 

Patriot  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

Dublin, 


? id:’;  • 

' - 11 

• ii’A 
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Mr,  Carroll,  M.R.I.A.,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin, 

Dublin,  May,  1897. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  Agricultural  tntendcut.  ■ 
Department  for  the  year  1896.  Dubl:u. 

There  has  not  been  any  material  change  in  the  general  scope  of  the 
operations  in  this  department.  The  progress  has  been  satisfactory,  and 
1 am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  a clear  development  of  interest  taken 
in  agricultural  education  in  Ireland. 

Questions  are  frequently  asked  in  Parliament  upon  subjects  connected 
with  this  branch  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  public  Press  is  largely 
used  as  a medium  of  inquiry  as  to  what  measures  are  being  adopted  for 
developing  an  extended  system  in  all  respects  suitable  for  the 
conntry. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  raised  has  been  that  in  reference  Revision 
to  the  text-book  in  use  in  National  schools ; and  as  the  teaching  of  gri' 
agriculture  is  compulsory  fur  boys  in  all  rural  schools,  and  is  optional  Text  Book 
for  girls,  the  question  of  providing  a text-book  suitable  to  the  conditions  ‘‘Practical 
of  the  National  schools  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  The  Com-  arra,lls‘ 
missioners  accordingly  directed  that  the  text-book  on  agriculture  in 
general  use  in  the  schools  should  be  revised  with  a view  to  improving 
its  form  and  embodying  information  up  to  date.  This  has  been  done, 
and  the  Commissioners  have  approved  of  the  new  edition  of  the  “In- 
troduction to  Practical  Farming  for  use  in  Schools.” 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  edition  which  has  been  well 
received  in  the  schools,  lias  also  been  favoured  with  the  commendation 
of  several  educational  experts  as  well  as  practical  farmers. 

In  my  reports  to  the  Commissioners,  I have  on  different  occasions  Mere  re.it- 
endeavoured  to  give  expression  to  my  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  lc°?o 
attempt  to  teach  practical  farming  merely  by  books,  or  lectures,  or  agriculture 
theoretical  instruction  in  schools,  will  fail  in  its  essential  end.  a defective 

In  my  opinion,  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  or  more  correctly  raimu®' 
Agronomy,  must  be  upon  a system  that  will  give  a true  knowledge  of 
principles,  and  that  will  be  carried  out  on  a method  of  awakening  and 
cultivating  the  faculty  of  observation  in  children. 

I am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of  the  Inspectors  who  are  engaged 
-in  examining  the  children  attending  the  National  schools  appear  from 
their  general  reports  to  hold  similar  views. 

The  propriety  or  usefulness  of  teaching  agriculture  in  schools  is 
frequently  discussed,  and  various  opinions  are  put  forward  upon  the 
subject.  _ 

The  following  statement  by  the  Director  in  his  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  in  the  New  y ork  State,  is  of 
considerable  interest  for  the  teachers  in  Ireland,  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  for  the  struggle  of  life  the  sons  of  so  many  of  oiu* 
farmers. 

“ One  of  the  great  and  underlying  causes  for  the  discouragement  that  exists  with 
farmers  is  the  fact  that  as  a class  they  have  no  special  training,  or  education  for  their 
Dusiness.  One  generation  follows  another,  working  from  the  basis  of  experience  mainly . 

The  methods  that  gave  success  to  past  generations  fail  to  do  so  for  the  present,  ihe  soil 
has  been  depleted  in  fertility  over  a wide  territory,  and  the  cost  of  production  has 
increased  at  a time  when  the  value  of  products  has  been  declining." 

“ The  active  energetic  young  men  needed  upon  the  farm  to  develop  better  possibilities 
are  leaving  it,  because  they  have  little  education  or  traiuing  to  fit  them  for  the  business, 
and  failing  to  achieve  success  in  following  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  they  seek  some 
other  occupation.” 
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“ One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  to  build  up  a more  successful  agriculture,  anil  a 
more  prosperous  rural  population,  is  to  begin  at  the  foundation,  and  in  tire  public  schools 
attended  by  farmers’ and  other  rural  children,  teach  some  of  the  natural  sciences  with 
their  application  to  rural  life.” 

The  teaching  of  “ some  of  the  natural  sciences  with  their  application 
to  rural  life,”  may  be  expected  to  produce  results  favourable,  not  only 
to  the  business  of  agriculture,  but  also  to  the  successful,  pursuit --(if 
most  of  the  occupations  to  which  rural  children  succeed  after  school  life. 

Innumerable  instances  might  he  cited  in  which  men  that  had  been 
educated  in  rural  schools  where  some  of  the  natitral  sciences  in  their 
relation  to  agriculture  had  been  taught,  became  eminently  successful  ij 
various  occupations  in  alter  life.  The  habit  of  thought  cultivated  by 
those  studies  that  are  now  almost  necessary  for  the  successful  practice  of 
agriculture,  are  found  useful  in  most  of  the  practical  occupations  of  life. 
One  of  the  difficulties  against  which  agricultural  teaching  has  to  contend 
is  the  scarcity  of  men  who  are  competent  to  teach  the  subject. 

In  establishing  primary  education,  for  Ireland,  the  extreme  necessity 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  education  was  foreseen  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  intention  of  the  Commissioners,  as  stated  in  their 
fourth  annual  report  (1837),  was — 

“ That  Our  normal  establishment,  which  we  hope  will  ho  completed  in  Jamunr  next 
shall  consist  of.  two  departments — one  for  elementary,  the  other  for  scientific  instruction' 
and  that  tiie  latter  shall  teach  in  particular  those  branches  of . science  which  have  a 
practical  application  to  husbandry  and  handicraft  Wo  also  purpose  having  a School 
for  industry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  with  work  rooms,  auil  a farm  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  acres  annexed  to  it,  and  that  those  who  attend  it  shall  he  practised  at 
stated  times  in  different  descriptions  of  manual  work,  and  in  the  general  business  of 
agriculture.” 

Tims  from  the  start  of  the  National  system  the  prescience  of  the 
Commissioners  apprehended  the  necessity  for  providing  teachers  who 
would  be  qualified  to  teach  the  practical  application  of  those  branches  of 
science  which  have  immediate  connection  with  husbandry  and  handicraft. 
A normal  establishment  was  considered  to  he  indispensable,  l’n  fine,  it 
was  deemed  a necessary  part  of  the  system  to  teach  the  teachers  howto 
teach. 

. Tlie  developments  of  primary  education  in  Ireland,  under  influences 
discouraging  to  the  practical  side  of  it,  after  a time  took  a direction 
more  decidedly  literary  and  abstract  than  industrial.  This  tendency 
gradually  affected  the  branches  of  education  that  had  relation  to  manual 
woik,  and  its  influence  is  still  felt.  The  Philomaths  of  the  earlier  periods 
of  education  in  Ireland  have  been  superseded  by  a class  of  men  who  have 
cultivated  their  literary  qualities  at  the  expense  of  the  mathematical; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  late  to  realize  them,  the  .original 
intentions  of  the  Commissioners  to  provide  industrial  instruction  have 
not  been  furthered  by  the  change. 

We  have  arrived  at  a period  when  the  popular  cry  is  for  manual  and 
technical  instruction.  . This  is  a movement  that  directly  affects  practical 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture.  The  question  may 
be  asked-  whence  are  the  teachers  to  come  to  provide  such  instruction. 

One  of  the  sources  of  supply  might  be  provided  in  reverting  to  the 
earlier  proposals  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  establish  a great  nofmal 
school  for  helping  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  in  tfo 
JN  ational  schools  those  branches  of  science  which  have  a practical  ap- 
plication to  husbandry  and  handicraft. 

,.  attempt  at  the  utilization  of  teachers  in  giving  instruction  liv 
ranches  of  which  they  are  themselves  ignorant  cannot  reach  succeSss, 
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And,  although  the  best  of  text-books  may.be  available  to  tlio  pupils 
unless  these  text-books  are  used  under  intelligent  and  cultivated  Education 
direction  neither  interest  in  the  subject  nor  profit  to  the  pupil  will  result.  ^ 

In  the  fourth  report  of  the  Commissioners  there  appears  a paragraph  At,rkuU 
which  might  be  written  with  usefulness  at  the  present  time  KSf  ' 

„ object  is  not  to  teach  trades,  but  to  facilitate  a perfect  learning  of  them  by  ex-  Dublin, 
plaining  the  principles  upon  which  they  depend,  and  habituating  young  persons  to  — 
expertness  in  the  use  of  their  hands." 

These  are  the  ideas  that  are  now  looked  upon  by  the  highest  educa- 
tional authorities  as  fundamental  in  the  present  day,  yet  they  were  ex- 
pressed in  connection  with  the  system  of  National  education  sixty  years 

°The  ideas  then  enunciated  and  the  measures  then  devised,  like  many 
other  Irish  projects,  have  had  their  value  tested  more  fully  m other 
countries  than  in  Ireland,  and  many  Irish  experiments  have  been 
turned  to  good  account  outside  our  own  country. 

There  appears  to  be  of  late  years  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  classes  for  information  on  improved  methods,  this  lhepart  o{ 
desire  comes  with  the  perception  that  the  business  of  farmmg  is  com- th.  Agri- 
pletdy'rCTolutionized,  and,  unless  the  farmers  equip  themselves  with  -J*. 
wider  knowledge  of  the  important  principles  that  underlie  the  practice  jnformJtiou 
of  their  craft,  they  cannot  hold  their  own  in  the 

countries  in  which  there  is  more  advantage  taken  of  the  means  ot  ^ A^_ 

FThe°lIte  Dr^Yoeleker,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Eoyal  Commission 
on  Agriculture  (1880),  makes  the  statement-"  There  are  certain .kinds 
of  manures  which  are  quite  unsaleable  in  Scotland  which  find  their 
way  into  some  of  the  benighted  counties  of  England— not  the  northern 
comities — and  into  Ireland.  The  best  markets  for  the  sale  of  WW 
Inures,  la m sorry  to  say,  is  Ireland.  Then  the  next  worst  ^ the 
South  of  England,  and  they  get  better  as  you  go  up,  and  when  you 
get  to  Northumberland  it  is  difficult  to  sell  bad  manures,  and  in  Sco 

’^^  ^cKl^dulent  trading  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 
the  cultivated  intelligence  of  the  agricultural  desses,  ^relyjta 
should  be  an  object  lesson  for  Ireland  as  to  the  value  of  fcientmo 
enlightenment  in  this  country  in  regard  to  its  8”  “^^ 

The  more  this  truth  is  realized  the  more  will  the  farming  classes 
appreciate  the  means  provided  for  education  in  F^i^  ^oidture  i 
the  Albert  and  Munster  Institutions,  and  the  school  farms,  and  the 
morewill  the  teachers  of  rural  schools  generally  endeavour  to  aval 
themselves  of  their  natural  surroundings  to  illustrate  the  pnncip 

their  text-book  lessons.  tin[TmmT 

The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution.  Albert 

There  has  not  been  any  important  change  in  the  course  of  stuffies  of  Aft 
the  agricultural  pupils.  The  ^STXSSStr^ 

“sffoC  chemfstry  a/d  geology 

Chtrc™  ; the°diseasesSof  farm  a—  — 

(V.S.  Lieut.-Col.  Steel);  natural  history  (Dr.  E.  J.  M weeneyj,  a 

b0tS  Sleotures  on  the  science  of  dairying,  milk  and 

gardens  the  pupils  tote  an 

active  i^  Dming  a considerable  portion  of  the  ^ey  are  engaged 
in  the  cultivating  different  farms  and  gardens.  They  perform 
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Report  on  the  work  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  orops,  and  in  harvesting  and 
Ct,!  saving  them. 

Mr.  Carroll,  Tlley  are  engaged  practically  in  the  management,  feeding,  and  care 
Affrtcul-  ' of  the  various  animals  of  the  farm,  and  they  take  part  in  practical 
butter  and  cheese  making.  1 1 

Dublin.  Tlie  pupils  are  taken  in  turn  each  week  to  the  cattle  market,  where 
they  have  opportunities  for  seeing  in  actual  practice  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  stock.  They  are  taught  the  principles  of  the  jucMn*  of 
points  of  farm  stock  as  indicating  qualities  in  the  animals. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  work  of  the  farms  and  gardens  the  pupils 
are  instructed  in  the  carpenter’s  and  blacksmith’s  shops  in  tlie  use  .of 
the  implements  and  tools  especially  necessary  for  the  farmer. 

The  attention  to  studies  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  have  been  particu- 
larly satisfactory  during  the  year. 

The  attendances  during  the  year  were  : — 


1896. 

Agricultural  Students  (Males)  Paying, 

. 20 

Do.,  do.,  Free, 

. . 24 

Dairy  Students  (Females),  . 1st  Session, 

Do.,  do.,  . 2nd  Session, 

’ 43  l 92 

. 49  » 

Creamery  Managers  (Males),  , 

. 15 

Queen’s  Scholars: — 

Marlborougli-street  (Males),  , 

. . 103 

Ivildare-pl ace  (Males),.  , , 

, . 33 

On  the  farm  experiments  were  carried  out  which  will  appear  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Commissioners’  Annual  Report,  tabulated  in  detail. 

These  experiments  have  been  devised  with  the  view  of  bringing  before 
tne  observation.  of  the  students  matters  and  investigations  that  have 
interest  in  practical  farming,  with  the  view  towards,  first,  the  economical 
working  of  land ; second,  the  preserving  or  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  ] third,  the.  cultivating  the  faculty  of  observation  in  tlie 
students  and  promoting  a spirit  of  inquiry  in  them. 

DeSn-  rm  Bwry  Department . — The  progress  of  this  department  continues, 

ment,  , n.u  . er  °*  applications  by  young  women  for  admission  to  the  Daily 

progress  bchool  increases,  and,  as  noted  in  my  report  for  last  year,  T consider 
year"^ 4 * . e ^lme  *las  arr^ve<^  w^en  tlie  Commissioners  may  with  much  usefulness 
increase  the  facilities  for  dairy  instruction  in  Ireland. 

peripatetic  system  of  instruction  in  country  districts  has  had 
gratifying  development  during  the  year. 

One  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  improvement  in  home  dairying  in 
Ireland  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  dairies  at  the  farms  of  tlie 
people.  There  is  also  a general  feeling  that  ti  dairy  for  successful  butter- 
ma  cing  would  ne  an  expensive  structure,  heated  for  cream  raising,  etc. 
It  our  people  could  be  made  to  understand  that  most  successful  results 
may  be  obtained  by  ordinary  intelligent  management  in  a clean  apart- 
• men  without  expensive  appliances,  a very  considerable  advance  will 
nave  been  made  in  dairying  in  Ireland. 

Ihe  instruction  in  dairying  to  girls  in  the  advanced  classes  in  schools 
w]  , have  no  doubt,  do  much  to  promote  the  industry  in  the  country, 
le  conductors  of  .Convent  schools  have,  in  several  instances,  availed 

. emse  yes  of  the  aid  given  by  the  Commissioners  for  carrying  on  this 
instruction.  J D 
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I have  found  considerable  desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  managers  of  these  fopw**  ®» 
schools  to  add  dairying  to  their  extra  branches.  _ _ _ Education!" 

I trust  that  an  increasing  number  of  Convent  schools,  where  facilities  — 
for  teaching  dairying  are  available,  will  help  on  the  good  work.  Agkcul-°U' 

The  providing  of  appliances  for  the  teaching  of  dairying  is  frequently  gjgj lJ“fjer~ 
a tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  schools.  Such  expenses  as  may  be  Dul)lin 
necessary  for  supplying  apparatus  for  dairying  should,  if  possible,  be  — 1 

provided  out  of  some  public  fund  outside  the  institution  in  which  the  Dairying 
teaching  is  given.  _ . _ “Extra 

Agricultural  societies  might  well  help  in  this  work.  Local  autho- Branch  " 
rities  under  recent  legislation  and  regulations  could  also  give  aid  in  gcj^J^onal 
promoting  school  instruction  in  dairying.  This,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  subjects  of  technical  instruction,  might  well  be  ^hoojg 
afforded  additional  encouragement  under  the  legislative  measures  that  when  pur- 

aim  at  the  promotion  of  technical  instruction.  chasing  the 

r necessary 

apparatus 

The  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute.  for  dairy- 

ing. 

The  steady  progress  of  this  institution  continues. 

The  dairy  department  is  each  session  filled  by  pupils  whose  applica-  Munster 
tion  to  studies  and  practical  work  is  most  commendable. 

The  sessions  were  attended  as  follows  : — 

Dairy  Sessions  (Females),  1st,  . . . 

Do.,  do.,  2nd, 

Do.,  do.,  3rd,  . . . 

Agricultural  Pupils’  Session  (Males),  . 

Creamery  Managers’  Session, 

The  large  attendances  at  this  school  give  practical  evidence  of  the 
desire  for  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

The  school  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  capabilities. 

If  arrangements  of  a satisfactory  character  for  the  practical  training 
of  the  pupils  had  not  been  made,  the  school  would — in  consequence  of 
its  own  resources  being  limited — have  collapsed  long  since. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  further  facilities  for  agricultural  instruc- 
tion at  this  institution  should  bo  provided. 

The  Governors  of  the  Agricultural  Institute,  who  form  the  local 
committee  in  co-operation  with  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion, have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  school 
during  the  year. 

The  Ladies’  Committee  has  been  most  energetic  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  industrial  education  of  females  at  the  institution. 

Cookery,  laundry  work,  and  sewing  have  been  encouraged  to  a consi- 
derable extent,  whilst  the  comfort,  health,  and  habits  of  the  pupils 
generally  have  received  such  devoted  attention  from  the  ladies  associated 
in  the  work,  that  a large  measure  of  valuable  work  can  be  recorded  at 
the  Munster  Dairy  School  during  1896. 

The  farm  and  gardens  have  been  managed  in  a most  creditable  way. 

Fruit  growing  has  been  well  exemplified  and  taught.  Experiments  of  a 
useful  character  have  been  carried  out.  Reports  of  these  will  appear  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners’  Report. ' 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Carroll. 


1896. 

37 

36 

37 
18 
12 


Dairy 
School ; 
character  of 
the  work  of 
the  year. 
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Training 
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Mr.  S.  E.  Stronge,  A.M.,  Head  Inspector. 

General  Report  upon  Marlbo  rough-street  Training  College 
for  the  Session  ended  July  31,  1896. 

Dundruni,  County  Dublin, 
April  20,  1897. 

Gentlemen, — The  examination  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  of  this  College 
in  the  Practice  of  Teaching  was  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Connellan  and 
myself  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1896.  I mention  the  death 
of  my  late  colleague  with  much  regret.  His  long  experience  and 
great  skill  in  all  educational  work,  and  especially  his  almost  infallible 
judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  a test  lesson,  made  him  a much  valued 
coadjutor  and  render  his  death  a not  doubtful  loss  to  the  public  service. 

Ho  change  in  the  chief  officers  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College 
occurred  during  the  session. 

There  were  102  Male  Queen’s  Scholars  in  residence  during  the  year, 
and  113  Females.  The  latter  reside  in  Talbot-street,  close  to  the 
College  and  Practising  Schools,  while  the  former  are  boarded  in  North 
Great  George’s-street.  There  were  also  5 Female  externs  who  were 
not  in  residence,  hut  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures 
and  the  Practising  Schools. 

Of  the  Male  Queen’s  Scholars,  20  were  of  the  first  division,  and, 
therefore,  candidates  for  first  class  certificates ; 4-9  of  the  second,  or 
middle  division,  -i.e.,  candidates  for  second  class  certificates,  while  33 
were  of  the  third  or  junior  division,  and  about  to  complete  the  first 
year  of  their  two  years’  course.  The  Female  Queen’s  Scholars  were 
made  up  of  30  of  the  first  division,  53  of  the  second,  and  62  of  the 
third. 

The  teaching  tests  were  similar  to  those  applied  in  the  preceding 
years,  each  candidate  submitting  prepared  notes  of  three  lessons.  One 
of  these  was  selected  by  the  Inspectors,  and  the  candidate  proceeded 
at  once  with  this  lesson.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  lesson,  the  subject 
for  a second  lesson — a simple  subject,  such  as  is  taught  daily  in  National 
schools — was  suggested,  and  a lesson  given  upon  it  by  the  teacher. 
Though  an  experienced  critic  can  easily  form  an  opinion  of  a teacher’s 
merits  while  he  is  giving  the  first  lesson,  yet  the  second  lesson  shows  at 
once  in  bold  relief  a teacher’s  coolness,  readiness,  and  resource,  liis  power 
of  impromptu  illustration,  and  his  capacity  to  present  in  due  sequence 
the  various  steps  in  the  development  of  the  lesson.  Many  of  the  Queen’s 
Scholars  of  this  College  showed  themselves  to  bo  possessed  of  these 
qualities  in  such  a degree  that  there  was  but  one  mark  adequate  to 
their  success,  viz.,  100  per  cent. 

There  are  ten  Practising  Schools  in  connection  with  this  College. 
These  afford  ample  accommodation  and  opportunities  to  the  Queen’s 
Scholars  for  ordinary  teaching  practice  and  for  model  lessons.  The 
desks  of  some  of  these  schools  are  of  an  old  pattern,  and  modern  dual- 
desks  ought  to  be  substituted  for  them. 

The  College  lecture  rooms  ought  to  be  recoloured  and  repainted. 


I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  E.  Stronge. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublin. 
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Mr.  S.  E.  Stronge,  a.m.,  Head  Inspector. 

General  Report  upon  St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Drum- 
condra,  for  the  Session  ended  31st  July,  1896. 

Dundrum,  County  Dublin 
April  20,  1897. 

Gentlemen, — The  annual  examination  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  of 
this  College  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching  was  held  by  the  late  Mr. 
Connellan  and  myself  in  the  month  of  June,  1896. 

There  were  in  residence  during  the  Session  164  Queen’s  Scholars,  of 
whom  55  were  in  the  first  division,  an  equal  number  in  the  second 
division,  and  54  in  the  third,  or  junior  division.  Those  of  the  first, 
or  senior  division,  were  teachers  who  had  come  up  for  a one  year’s 
course,  and  were  candidates  for  a first  class  certificate.  All  these  had 
had  considerable  experience  as  teachers  before  coming  up.  It  might 
be  thought  that  such  previous  practice  in  their  profession  would  show 
to  advantage  during  the  usual  test-lessons  at  the  end  of  their  course. 
They  did  not,  however,  in  these  tests  show  themselves  to  be  superior 
as  instructors  to  the  students  of  the  middle  division.  In  their  own 
schools  these  teachers  had  been  for  years  practising  the  methods  they 
had  received  as  traditions  from  the  teachers  of  the  schools  which  they 
had  attended  as  boys,  or  in  which  they  had  served  as  monitors.  They 
had  thus  got  into  a groove,  and  remained  in  it  for  years,  and  formed 
habits  which  had  become  so  confirmed  by  time  that  it  was  vain  for  a 
Training  College  to  hope  to  eradicate  all  of  these  in  one  year  and  to 
substitute  better  instead. 

In  the  second  or  middle  division,  however,  the  students  of  which 
were  completing  their  second  session,  students  who  had  entered  the 
College  by  competitive  examination,  who  were  young  in  years,  and  had 
little  previous  experience  as  teachers  (except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
had  served  as  monitors),  the  formative  influences  of  the  College  appeared 
necessarily  more  in  relief.  Many  of  these  gave  good  examples  of 
lessons,  and  absolute  failures  were  few. 

The  third  division,  or  those  who  are  at  the  time  of  the  test  exami- 
nation completing  the  first  year  of  a two  years’  course,  are  not  examined 
so  formally  as  the  other  divisions.  Each  student  of  the  division  gives 
one  lesson  (not  two),  and  is  examined  also  in  reading  and  explanation. 
This  division  also  passed  the  tests  satisfactorily. 

The  Practising  Schools — of  which  there  are  three  of  different  sizes, 
in  order  to  furnish  examples  of  the  management  and  conduct  of  the 
classes  of  schools  more  commonly  met  with — are  taught  and  conducted 
with  efficiency  and  order.  A new  room  should  be  added  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  criticism  lessons.  Such  lessons  are  at  present  given  at 
the  College,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  schools. 

The  College  is  an  excellent  building  for  the  purpose  of  a normal 
school.  It  has  large  well-furnished  lecture  and  examination  halls,  and 
is  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  from  which  the  students  may 
learn  much. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

S,  E.  Strong®. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublin. 


Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 

Mr.llE. 

Strange, 

AM.. 

Scad 

Inspector  on 

Training 

Colleges. 
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Sixty -third  Report  oj  Commissioners 
Reports <m  Mr.  A.  PURSER,  Head  Inspector. 

t’ie  State  of 

Education.  GENERAL  REPORT  ON  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

Fm'r,  Dublin,  8tli  April,  1897. 

Inspector  an  Gentlemen. — The  Training  Colleges  under  my  supervision  at  the  end 

onvu  of  the  year  1895  were  “Our  Lady  of  Mercy”  Training  College  for 
Roman  Catholic  mistresses,  “St.  Patrick’s”  for  Roman  Catholic 
masters,  and  the  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” Training  College  for 
male  and  female  teachers,  belonging  to  the  late  Established 
Church.  The  other  colleges  “ Marlboro’  Street  ” (undenominational) 
for  masters  and  mistresses,  and  “ De  La  Salle  ” for  Roman  Catholic 
masters,  were  under  the  supervision  of  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  P.  Con- 
nellan.  Early  in  1896  a change,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners,  was 
made  in  this  arrangement,  and  all  the  colleges  were  placed  under 
tlie  joint  superintendence  of  Mr.  Connellan,  Mr.  Strong,  and  myself; 
hut  the Joint  superintendence  was  little  more  than  nominal,  for  official 
letters  relating  to  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy,”  “ St.  Patrick’s,”  and  “ Church 
of  Ii-eland  ” training  colleges  continued  to  be  sent  to  me  to  deal  with, 
and  those  for  the  remaining  colleges  to  Mr.  Connellan,  while  pressure 
of  other  work  rendered  the  paying  of  special  joint  visits  to  the  other 
colleges  almost  impossible.  At  my  special  suggestion  my  colleagues  did 
join  me  in  a brief  visit  to  tlie  colleges  I had  been  connected  with,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  college  authorities  and  have  a preliminary 
view  of  the  arrangements  hitherto  made  for  the  test  examination  in 
teaching  of  Queen’s  Scholars  in  their  final  year.  By  a subsequent 
official  letter  I was  ordered  to  take  part  in  this  test  examination  only  in 
“ Our  Lady  of  Mercy,”  “ Church  of  Ireland,”  and  De  La  Salle  ” colleges, 
Mr.  Connellan  being  assigned  to  me  as  my  colleague.  I am 
therefore  uuable  to  join  in  any  report  on  the  other  colleges,  and 
owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Connellan  last  autumn  I am  obliged 
to  report  alone  on  the  three  colleges  in  tlie  examination  of  which  I was 
directed  to  take  part.  Any  remarks  I may  make  on  the  others  have 
their  origin  in  the  circumstances  that  the  official  letters  concerning 
all  the  colleges  were  sent  to  me  for  a short  time  after  Mr.  Connellan’a 
death,  and  that  the  practising  schools  in  connection  with  “St.  Patrick’s” 
training  college  are  in  my  special  inspection  district,  and  those  in  con- 
nection with  “ Marlboro’  Street  ” college  (the  Central  Model  Schools) 
were  examined  by  the  three  Head  Inspectors  conjointly. 

The  houses  continue  to  be  maintained  in  good  and  substantial  repair, 
and  are  on  the  whole  suitable.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  satisfac- 
tory. As  a result,  I am  happy  to  he  able  to  report  that  the  general 
health  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  during  the  past  session  was  good.  All 
the  colleges  have  libraries  of  which  the  students  make  considerable  use, 
both  for  general  reading  and  for  consultation  in  preparing  their  notes 
for  criticism  lessons.  The  latter  is  a use  of  the  libraries  one  may  hope 
to  become  more  extensive.  Laboratories  and  museums  are  additions 
that  I may  mention  as  desirable.  Abroad  they  are  found  not  only  ® 
training  colleges  but  even  in  ordinary  schools.  In  the  De  La  Salle 
college,  Waterford,  there  is  a fair  laboratory  and  the  beginning  of  a good 
museum.  A small  laboratory  sufficient  for  elementary  experiments 
ought  to  be  in  every  college.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  esta- 
blishing a useful  national  history  museum  would  he  in  finding  a suitable 
curator.  Specimens  of  minerals  and  plants  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  would  he  readily  procured  through  students ; the  few  scuffed 
animals,  typical  of  the  most  important  orders,  that  would  be  required 
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liad  better  be  purchased,  except  perhaps  in  case  of  insects.  A collection  Reports  on 
of  farm  seeds,  farm  plants,  farm  pests,  and  such  like,  would  be  very  use-  Sta.te  of 
ful  as  a guide  to  the  future  teachers  of  what  they  should  collect  for  use  umUoa" 
in  their  own  schools.  St.  Patrick’s  and  De  La  Salle  colleges  alone  have  p£r£r 
sufficient  ground  immediately  attached  to  them  in  which  the  Queen’s  Seat' 
Scholars  can  receive  horticultural  instruction.  Marlboro*  Street  and  nSng™ 
Church  of  Ireland  colleges  depend  on  the  Albert  Model  Farm  for  their  Oolicm 
practical  agricultural  _ teaching.  _ The  students  of  Our  Lady  of  Meroy 
college  have  opportunities  of  seeing  gardening  and  farm  work  in  opera- 
tion at  Oarysfort  (Blackrock),  a fine  place  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy. 

The  staffs  are,  on  the  whole,  adequate  and  fairly  efficient ; but 
the  danger  of  routine  and  stagnation  must  be  guarded  against. 

The  practising  schools  are  doing  useful  work,  and  afford  a fair  example 
to  the  Queen’s  Scholars.  A new  school  house  is  shortly  to  be  built  for 
Waterford  (De  La  Salle)  college ; a small  school  on  the  college  grounds 
has  recently  been  opened,  which  should  be  found  of  advantage  for 
criticism  and  model  lessons.  These  latter  continue  to  be  regularly 
given  in  the  colleges  which  I am  reporting  on,  and  are  of  service  in 
awakening  the  minds  of  the  students  to  at  least  some  educational  prin- 
ciples. They  cannot  be  treated  too  seriously,  or  have  too  much 
importance  attached  to  them  by  the  co  ge  authorities. 

The  test  examination  in  practical  teaching  was  conducted  on  exactly 
the  same  lines  as  already  reported  in  past  years.  Owing  to  there  being 
two  critics  to  satisfy  the  tests  were  perhaps  a little  more  rigidly 
applied,  and  failures  were  slightly  more  numerous  ; but  their  number 
was  in  any  case  small. 

In  these  three  colleges,  97  men  and  148  women  completed  their 
course  of  training  in  1896,  and  53  men  and  70  women  went  through 
the  first  half  of  their  two  years’  course.  No  record  has  been  supplied  to 
me  of  those  who  passed,  and  of  those  who  failed,  at  the  July  Exami- 
nation, but  the  number  of  the  latter  was,  I believe,  inconsiderable. 

The  Commissioners’  new  programme  for  teachers  has  been  favourably 
received  by  the  colleges,  and  all  the  Queen’s  Scholars  who  have  entered 
this  year  for  a two-years’  course  are  now  studying  according  to  the  new 
programme.  There  is  a general  wish  in  the  colleges  that  students  were 
better  prepared  on  ordinary  school  subjects  before  entering  the.  college  ; 
this  would  allow  more  time  and  attention  being  devoted  to  the  inculca- 
tion and  training  in  the  application  of  principles.  The  same  desire  is 
expressed  even  abroad,  where  (as  in  Germany)  the  course  of  training 
extends  over  six  years ; the  first  four  years  being  devoted  mainly  to 
acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  school  subjects,  including  music  and 
drawing ; the  professional  training  being  confined  to  the  last  two  years. 

The  difficulties  of  becoming  a teacher  are  much  greater  than  here,  for 
the  candidates  not  only  have  to  pay  for  their  clothing  and  board  while 
in  training  for  six  years,  but  also  have  to  serve  after  training,  a proba- 
tionary period  of  three  or  four  years  on  a much  lower  salary  than  a 
full-certificated  teacher. 

Greater  prominence  might,  with  advantage,  be  given  to  singing  and 
drawing  in  the  colleges.  Probably  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced 
m making  a pass  (20  per  cent,  of  maximum  marks  allowed)  compulsory 
in  both  subjects.  Ordinary  literary  “ extras  ” continue  to  receive  a fair 
Mnonnt  of  attention. 

In  only  one  of  the  colleges  I am  reporting  on — viz.,  “ Church  of 
Ireland" — -Is  handicraft  taught,  It  is  almost  restricted  to  a little 
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Reports  on  carpentry.  All  the  male  students  of  the  college  are  obliged  to  take  it ' 
Ed  Ste*  °f  UP  i aud  should  they  fail  to  pass  the  examination  in  it  at  the  end  of  their 
uca_ion.  first  year,  they  are  required  to  continue  their  attendance  in  the  handi- 
ly. craft  olass  t0  the  end  of  tlieil'  course  traiuillg- 
nSpector  on  The  female  Queen’s  Scholars  receive  careful  instruction  in  needlework, 
Training  ta]je  some  of  the  house-work  in  turn,  and  learn  practical  cookery.  Tim 
Colleges,  ^ is  taugjlt  to  ap  female  students  in  the  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” college, 
and  to  some  in  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy.” 

Drill,  calisthenics,  and  gymnastics  continue  to  receive  attention. 

Kindergarten  and  infant  school  training  is  given  to  the  female 
students.  This  should  also  receive  attention  from  the  male  students,  as 
nearly  all  will  have  junior  classes  in  their  schools,  and  some  may  hare 
even  infant  departments  to  teach. 

In  conclusion,  I venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  work  done 
in  the  colleges  is  of  considerable  value,  though  one  may  hope  to  see  it 
greatly  improved  as  years  roll  by. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Purser,  Head  Inspector, 

The  Secretaries,  &c. 


Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

27,  Marlborough-street, 

March,  1897. 

Gentlemen, — I have  tho  honour  to  lay  before  you  a short  teport 
upon  the  progress  of  Industrial  education  during  the  year  1896. 
JulyExami-  This  year  has  been  distinguished  by  a complete  change  of  arrange- 
nation  ments  for  the  marking  of  Needlework  done  by  Female  Teachers  at  the 
wor  ’ July  Examinations.  Formerly,  when  there  was  no  importance  attached 
to  the  marks  given  in  this  branch,  which  did  not  influence  in  any  way 
the  candidate’s  prospects  of  a pass,  the  Inspector  judged  these  specimens, 
which  were  afterwards  examined  by  me,  in  bulk,  with  a view  to  gaining 
information  as  to  the  general  proficiency  of  monitresses  and  teachers, 
and  turning  this  information  to  use  in  any  way  which  presented  itself. 
A general  view  of  the  Needlework  of  each  group  of  districts,  giving 
percentages  of  the  excellent,  good,  middling,  poor,  and  had  work 
executed,  with  such  observations  regarding  it  as  I considered  likely  to 
interest,  or  prove  of  value,  was  drawn  up  by  me,  and  submitted  to  the 
Secretaries,  who,  when  they  thought  well  of  doing  so,  sent  on,  to 
each  Inspector,  a copy  of  the  portion  referring  to  his  district.  I, 
myself,  used  the  knowledge  acquired  in  two  other  ways — first,  by  con- 
veying, whenever  possible,  information  to  the  schools  from  which  had 
work  had  come  as  to  the  deficient  performance  of  their  monitresBes;, 
secondly,  by  embodying  a statement  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
year’s  Needlework — especially  that  produced  in  Training  Colleges^ 
in  my  general  report. 

To  the  first  of  these  uses  I shall  never  again  he  able  to  apply  .s#d> 


Mint 

Prendergast, 
Directress  of 
Needlework, 
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knowledge  as  I may  gain  from  my  examination  of  the  July  Needle- 
work specimens.  At  the  J uly  Examinations,  1896,  candidates  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a number  only — no  name,  no  school,  no  district,  even, 
was  marked  upon  their  work — and  this  arrangement  holds  good  from 
henceforth.  Identification  is  impossible.  I can  no  longer  make  known 
to  schools  or  colleges  the  weak  points  of  the  candidates  sent  out  from 
them,  and  advise  as  to  improvement.  But  the  marks  given  should 
afford  information  to  teachers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  monitresses 
and  Queen’s  Scholars  acquitted  themselves  in  the  Inspector’s  presence, 
and  form  a guide — or  a warning — for  future  use. 

As  to  the  second  mode  of  utilizing  information,  that,  too,  is  affected 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  me  to  do  all  the  work 
myself.  As  the  marks  must  be  given  in  at  a specified  time,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  July  Needlework  of  1896  had  to  be  completed  in  a 
month.  The  number  of  candidates  was  over  3,400,  and  the  number  of 
specimens  to  be  examined  more  than  17,000.  To  enable  me  to  get 
the  work  finished  in  the  time,  I was  given  the  services  of  the  two 
organizing  teachers  under  the  Board  as  assistants.  Thus,  not  much 
more  than  one-third  of  the  year’s  Needlework  passed  through  my 
hands,  and  the  haste  with  which  the  marking  had  to  be  done  left 
little  leisure  for  making  notes.  But  my  general  impression  is  that  a 
very  large  number  of  low  marks  had  to  be  given. 

Needlework  as  a subject  is  divided  into  three  branches  : 1st,  Sewing 
(forty  marks)  ; 2nd,  Knitting  and  Darning  (twenty  marks) ; 3rd, Cutting- 
out  and  Dressmaking  (forty  marks) — twenty  for  Cutting-out  and  twenty 
for  Dressmaking. 

The  largest  number  of  failures  occurred  in  sewing,  darning,  and  cut- 
ting-out. Progress  in  these  subjects  has  certainly  been  made  during 
the  past  six  or  seven  years,  but  not  so  much,  by  any  means,  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  However,  one  is  looking  forward 
hopefully  to  the  “ good  time  coming,”  when  the  “ mark  ” tree,  lately 
planted,  will  begin  to  bear  fruit.  May  the  apples  be  plentiful,  and  of  a 
good  keeping  sort  ! There  should  be  some  harvest,  too,  from  the  In- 
dustrial Programme  for  monitresses,  lately  grafted  on  their  literary  one, 
which  defines  exactly  what  may  be  required  from  a girl  at  the  close  of 
her  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year.  For  the  improvement  of 
school  needlework  in  general  a considerable  amount  has  been  done 
during  the  past  eight  years  ; it  may  take  as  many  more  to  bring  Indus- 
trial machinery  into  really  good  working  order;  but  one  must 
remember  that  large  bodies  move  slowly — and  National  education  is  a 
very  large  body,  indeed  ! 

Where  time  can  be  found,  without  encroaching  unduly  upon  other 
duties,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  a monitress  to  be  taught  how  to  teach 
needlework,  as  it  makes  her  much  more  at  home  -with  the  subject  when 
she  is  obliged  to  give  instruction  in  it  as  the  mistress  of  a school  or 
class  herself.  The  teaching  of  sewing  by  demonstration  is  largely 
adopted  in  English  schools;  but  individual  teaching  seems  better 
adapted  to  the  lively  and  often  restless  temperament  of  Irish 
children,  whose  attention  wanders  quickly  from  what  they  consider  a 
dull  subject  when  it  is  expounded  to  them  en  masse — by  a mistress  whose 
back  is  turned  ! I have  asked  the  opinion,  on  this  point,  of  several  very 
capable  and  experienced  teachers  both  religious  and  lay ; and  have  found 
each  one  dubious  as  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  attention  of  the  girls 
fixed,  and  inclined  to  think  that  little  time  would  be  saved  by  instructing 
ft  number  at  once,  because  of  the  minute  supervision  necessary  to  ensure 
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Reports  on  the  intelligent  following  of  the  lesson  by  the  pupils.  Irish  children 
the  state  of  ar6  often  en(jowed  with  nimbler  wits  than  English  ones  possess,  bat 
Education.  have  not  the  aam0  gift  of  steady  application  ; difficulties,  if  not 

t quickly  overcome,  do  not  stimulate,  hut  rather  disgust  them,  they  tireof 
MmtZVof  things  rapidly,  are  fond  of  short  cuts  to  their  ends,  and  are  generally 
Nmlkwork  read  tQ  take  the  ea3ier  way  0f  doing  anything,  and  rest  upon  the  idea 
that  it  will  suit  “ well  enough.”  This  disposition  requires  to  be 
braced  and  steadied  to  self  conquest  and  perseverance  by  frequent  contact 
with  the  teacher's  greater  knowledge,  patience,  and  industry.  'Without 
such  training,  the  material,  however  good— and  Irish  children  are  often 
excellent  material,  bright-,  docile,  and  intelligent  to  a high  degree — 
cannot  be  turned  to  the  best  use. 

As  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  found  in  inducing  girls  to  learn  from 
a lesson  given  to  a whole  class  at  once,  I recall  the  experience  of  a 
highly  qualified  head  mistress,  related  by  her  to  me.  The  experiment 
of  simultaneous  teaching  was  tried  with  a number  of  Fourth  ClaBB 
children,  the  lesson  given  was  one  on  patching,  and  the  blackboard  was 
used  to  illustrate  the  various  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  pupils,  which  the 
teacher  at  the  same  time  explained  in  words.  She  desired  the  children 
to  cut  a tiny  square  from  every  corner  of  each  patch,  that  it  might  lie 
flatter  where  the  turnings  came  together,  and  informed  them  how  this 
was  to  be  done.  The  mistress  showed  me  the  products  of  this  opera- 
tion—a series  of  raw  edges  more  or  less . glaring,  the  whole  corner 
sometimes  snipped  slantingly  away — and  said  that  she  much  preferred 
individual  teaching,  the  results  of  which  might  be  slower,  but  were  a 
great  deal  more  sure.  This  opinion,  however,  she  did  not  hold  with 
respect  to  cutting-out,  having  found  that  it  was  easier  to  retain  the 
attention  of  the  children  for  this  branch  than  for  sewing,  the  reason 
being,  I imagine,  that  they  regard  cutting  to  measurements  as  an 
intellectual  exercise,  and  sc, wing  as  a merely  mechanical  one. 

The  only  advantage  which  simultaneous  teaching  possesses  over 
individual  is  greater  economy  of  teaching  power.  It  is  claimed  that  by 
using  this  method  one  teacher  can  satisfactorily  instruct  a class  of 
sixty  girls,  whereas,  with  tndividual  teaching  half  that  number  of  pupils 
is  as  many  as  any  mistress  can  manage,  single-handed,  doing  justice  to 
the  children  and  credit  to  herself.  I am  not  yet  in  a position  to  state 
that  simultaneous  teaching  can  do  what  it  claims  to  perform ; but  I am 
quite  certain  of  the  other  fact,  I have  known  the  same  teacher  produce 
really  good  results  with  a class  of  twenty-five  children  in.  V2  Class,  and 
obtain  only  very  moderate  proficiency  from  the  class  below  it,  which  num- 
bered forty-five.  The  hour  was  too  little  to  divide  among  so  many  claim- 
ants for  attention  j either  the  daily  lesson  must  have  been  so  brief  as  to 
be  wanting  in  clearness,  and  leave  little  impression  upon  a child’s  mind, 
or  the  class  must  have  been  divided  into  sections,  one-half  taught  to-day, 
the  other  half  to-morrow — not  a satisfactory  arrangement  by  any  means. 
The  neglected  half  generally  spends  the  day  off  in  running  to  seed \ and 
its  weeds  have  to  be  rooted  up  so  constantly  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  time 
or  space  for  the  cultivation  of  a legitimate  crop.  I have  sometimes  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  heads  of  large  schools  to  this  insufficiency  of 
teaching  power  for  needlework,  and  find  that,  where  it  exists,  it  ib 
difficult  to  get  the  evil  remedied.  \ , 

Alternative  With  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Alternative  Scheme  I have  nothing 
scheme.  new  to  say.  So  far  as  my  experience  qualifies  me  to  judge,  I m,oi 
opinion  that  it  has  made  no  advance  during  the  past  year,  but  raw 
lost  ground.  Teachers  maintain  that  it  does  not  please  parents,  an  . 
that  these  latter  will  not  make  the  smallest  effort  to  provide  material 
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for  the  girls’  use.  I think  that  teachers  often  acquiesce  with  alacrity  Reports  on 
in  the  parents’  views,  and  drop  without  regret  a scheme  which  &LSou°f 
threatened  to  give  some  trouble  to  carry  out.  Irish  people  are  often  — . 
disposed  to  respect  mental  acquirements  more  than  manual  dexterity ; SSiatrvatt 
they  set  a higher  value  upon  social  standing  than  upon  substantial  loaves  Directress  of 
and  fishes ; and  they  think  it  vastly  more  genteel  (the  old-fashioned  NeedJ^ork‘ 
word  best  conveys  the  meaning)  to  earn  one’s  bread  by  the  brain  than 
by  the  hand.  As  to  the  use  of  the  needle  in  home  making  and 
mending,  two  obstacles  to  domestic  industry  have  to  be  contended  with 
at  the  present  time.  One  is  that  so  many  mothers  (partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  needlework  received  little  attention  in  schools  during  their 
school-going  days)  are  wholly  wanting  in  industrial  knowledge,  depend 
entirely  upon  ready-made  garments  for  the  clothing  of  their  families, 
have  to  pay  a tailor  or  seamstress  for  such  unavoidable  repairs  as  are 
executed,  and  show  their  young  daughters  no  example  of  thrift,  tidiness, 
or  industry  ; the  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  increasing  desire  for  amuse- 
ment, which  makes  the  present  generation  of  young  people  averse  to 
home  occupations. 

The  nuns  in  Convent  schools,  who  are  as  anxious  for  the  moral  good 
training  of  their  pupils  as  for  their  progress  in  their  studies,  have  often 
deplored  to  me  this  tendency,  which  leads  to  idleness,  extravagance, 
gossiping,  and  otner  undesirable  habits  ; and  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
expressed  relief  and  satisfaction  when  it  has  been  in  their  power  to  say 
that  girls  have  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  different  kinds  of  needle- 
work, which  they  pursue  quietly  in  the  evenings  under  their  father  and 
mother’s  roof.  A taste  for  needlework  is  often  as  great  a safeguard  to  a girl 
as  a taste  for  improving  reading  is  to  a young  man — they  are  kept  by 
these  quiet  and  honourable  occupations  from  pursuits  less  useful  and 
less  harmless.  And,  further,  the  girl’s  handicraft  enables  her  to  be  of 
service  to  her  family  ; the  shirts  made  for  her  father,  the  aprons  for  her 
mother,  the  jersey  knitted  for  her  brother,  the  family  stockings  mended 
— all  these  little  attentions  and  kindnesses  promote  mutual  affection 
and  concord,  and  help  to  make  home  happy. 

The  teaching  of  the  Alternative  Scheme  has  been  aimed  rather  at 
training  girls  in  the  exercise  of  home  industries  than  at  giving  them 
the  rudiments  of  trade  knowledge ; but  even  in  the  matter  of  the 
occupation  subsequently  adopted  it  is  often  found  that  a girl  has 
benefited  by  her  industrial  course.  Tor  instance,  if  she  has  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  dressmaking,  and  chooses  to  become  a dressmaker 
by  trade,  she  will  begin  much  sooner  to  be  useful  to  her  employer,  and, 
therefore,  to  receive  wages  for  her  work.  bTo  busy  dressmaker,  whose 
time  is  money,  has  either  leisure  or  inclination  to  teach  her  apprentices  \ 
if  they  can’t  learn  for  themselves  they  will  continue  for  years  to  rank 
as  unvalued  drudges.  But  if,  under  careful  instruction  at  school, 
they  have  passed  the  pons  asinorum , they  will  have  acquired  a founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build. 

A knowledge  of  dress-cutting  and  making  has  become  much  more  Dress- 
widely  diffused  throughout  this  country  during  the  past  half-dozen  raa  ing' 
years,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  various  dress- 
cutting associations,  and  partly,  I am  of  opinion,  owing  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Commissioners  to  spread  the  information  by  teaching 
given  in  braining  colleges  and  schools.  This  advance  is  particularly  Work- 
noticeable  with  regard  to  workmistresses,  whose  acquaintance  with mi3treBSCB' 
dressmaking  was  formerly  very  slight  indeed.  Tor  complete  ignorance 
of  that  subject  I used  very  often  to  be  obliged  to  reject  candidates ; now 
I have  comparatively  few  failures  in  it  among  them,  and  often  reoeive . 
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Reports  on  bodices  cut  and  put  together  in  a manner  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
Education^  professed  dressmaker.  Cutting-out  has  improved,  but  not  to  the  same 
. — ' extent ; indeed,  ill-shaped  shirts  and  indifferent  sewing  are  responsible 
¥r!ndergast,  £°v  nearly  all  failures  to  pass  amongst  workmistresses.  Of  these  I 
Directress  * examined  during  the  year  one  hundred  and  seventy-two.  It  is  my 
tfNcMc-  wben  looking  through  successful  candidates’  specimens  of  work, 

— to  note  such  defects  in  it  as,  while  not  sufficiently  serious  to  oblige 
rejection,  may  yet  take  from  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  work- 
mistress’s  instructions.  I then  select  a pattern,  or  patterns,  exempli- 
fying the  improvement,  or  alteration  of  method,  which  I should 
like  to  have  made,  and  send  this,  or  these,  to  the  workraistress,  with  a 
letter  of  explanation,  drawing  her  attention  to  the  weak  point  which 
needs  strengthening,  and  suggesting  the  desired  change  in  her  method  or 
practice. 

I often  receive  very  pleasing  letters  of  acknowledgment,  showing  that 
the  writers  only  needed  to  be  shown  a better  way  in  order  cheerfully 
to  adopt  it.  I have  written,  during  1896,  ninety  of  such  letters  to. 
workmistresses,  and  sent  130  patterns  of  sewing,  knitting  (this  very 
rarely),  darning,  cutting-out,  and  dressmaking.  Sewing  and  darning 
patterns  are  the  ones  most  often  needed  ; but  a fair  number  of  well-cut 
shirts  are  also  required,  the  manufacturers’  £<  slop,”  with  no  slope  for 
arm-hole — an  uncomfortable  and  ill-wearing  shape — being  the  ideal 
garment  in  some  districts. 

Dress-  Concerning  dressmaking  as  an  extra,  I am  of  opinion  that,  as  it  is  at 

aiTextra28  Presen^  taught,  it  confers  but  little  lasting  benefit  upon  the  pupils  who' 
,J  pass  in  it.  The  fee  is  tempting,  and,  in  order  to  secure  it,  the  subject 
is  taught  to  children  of  Fifth  Class — the  second  stage  most  often,  but 
first  stage  where  there  seems  to  be  an  inclination  among  parents  to: 
remove  the  girls  before  they  reach  Y 2 Class.  I need  hardly  say  that 
— so  far  as  benefit  to  the  pupils  is  concerned — such  a course  of  conduct 
is  a killing  of  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs.  Children  of  eleven 
to  twelve  years  old  are  too  young  to  profit  by  instruction  in  dress- 
making. By  the  time  that  they  are  grown  enough  to  think  of  putting 
the  instruction  into  practice,  they  have  forgotten  all  the  dressmaking 
that  they  ever  learned — which,  probably,  was  not  very  much.  Their 
extreme  youth,  too,  obliges  the  Inspector  to  be  satisfied  with  a lower 
standard  of  attainment  for  them  than  he  would  be  inclined  to  favour 


for  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  To  such  girls — those  in  second  and 
third  stages  of  Sixth  Class— I should  be  glad  to  seethe  teaching  of., 
dressmaking,  as  an  extra,  restricted.  The  fact  of  a higher  payment 
being  given  for  a pass  in  it  obliges  it  to  be  of  a more  advanced  character 
than  the  plain  dressmaking  of  Alternative  Scheme  for  Sixth  Class; 
instruction  in  it  should,  therefore,  be  confined  to  senior  girls,  fronk 
whom  such  advanced  proficiency  may  be  expected.  But  so  long  as  the  rule 
permits  it  to  be  taught  to  junior  pupils,  teachers  (those,  at  least,  whose 
first  aim  is  the  securing  of  the  fee,  who  laugh  at  the  idea  that  children 
so  young  can  assimilate  the  knowledge  offered  them,  and  yet  continue 
to  cram  them  for  the  profit  of  the  pass)  will  go  on  instructing  them  in- 
it,  and  thus  the  value  of  the  subject  will  be  immensely  depreciated, 
laiustrki  The  Industrial  Departments  which  have  received  grants  of  salary 
ment's"  during  the  past  year  number  six.  One  of  these  is  attached  to  a school. 

en  a*  from  which  the  assistance  formerly  given  was  withdrawn,  in  conse? 

quence  of  the  Board’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangements  subsisting, 
at  the  time ; matters  having  been  placed,  as  regards  some  necessary- 
particulars,  upon  a different  footing,  the  Commissioners  have  again- 
granted  aid.  This  is  the  very  old-established  Department  of . Carried 
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macross,  a centre  for  the  well-known  lace  bearing  that  name.  The  five 
other  departments  lately  recognised  are : — 

Castletoionbere  Convent  National  School , where  pupils  are  taught 
plain  dressmaking,  fancy  knitting,  and  crochet,  making  of  shirts  and 
underclothing,  embroidery.  The  isolated  position  of  this  school — situated 
at  a distance  of  33  miles  from  the  nearest  railway-station,  Ban  try,  and  25 
miles  from  Glengariffe,  from  which  it  is  reached  by  driving  through  the 
mountains — makes  everything  in  the  shape  of  extra  knowledge  a boon 
to  the  girls  attending  it.  The  population  of  the  town  is  almost  wholly 
sea-faring,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Department  occupy  them- 
selves a good  deal  in  knitting  the  heavy  woollen  jerseys  almost 
universally  worn  by  the  sailors  and  fishermen  who  live  in  or  visit 
the  place.  The  number  present  in  special  class  on  the  day  of  my 
visit  was  twenty-four. 

Crossmaglen  Female  National  School. — The  work  taught  here  is 
almost  exclusively  the  two  varieties  (guipure  and  applique)  of  Carrick- 
macross  lace,  for  the  production  of  which  a flourishing  industry  exists  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  instructions  of  the  teacher  (who,  besides 
being  an  experienced  lace-worker,  has  considerable  talent  for  design) 
are  much  appreciated  by  her  large  class  of  pupils.  The  more  advanced 
workers  make  good  wages,  and  even  very  young  “ hands  ” can  earn  a 
little.  The  number  present  when  I visited  was  forty-five. 

Dumnanway  Convent  National  School , where  the  pupils  learn  dress- 
making, making  of  shirts,  and  underclothing,  baby-clothes,  smocking, 
Mountmellick  work,  fancy  knitting,  and  crochet.  Twenty- two  girls 
were  present,  most  of  them  being  pupils  of  the  school. 

JDungarvan  Convent  National  School. — The  subjects  taken  up  here 
are  dressmaking,  making  of  shirts  and  underclothing,  knitting  by  hand 
and  machine,  making  of  plain  vestments,  surplices,  etc.,  crochet, 
Mountmellick  work,  art  needle-work,  repairing  of  clothing.  The  number 
present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  was  thirty-two. 

Ardee  Convent  National  School.  — Lace-making  is  the  principal 
industry  carried  on  here,  and  the  lace  most  largely  made  is  Carrickma- 
•cross,  in  its  two  varieties.  English  point  lace  is  also  excellently  worked, 
but  it  does  not  find  so  ready  a market,  though  its  appearance  is  hand- 
somer, and  its  wearing  powers  are  immensely  greater.  Making  of  shirts, 
underclothing,  etc.,  is  taught  besides.  When  I visited  there  were 
thirty-four  girls  present  and  at  work. 

The  total  number  of  Industrial  Departments  now  recognised  by  the 
Board  is  fifty-seven,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  pupils  are  in  attendance. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  girls  are  deriving  very  considerable 
and  lasting  benefit  from  the  teaching  bestowed  on  them.  Even  where — • 
owing  to  less  active  management,  or  indolence  oil  the  part  of  the  pupils 
themselves — the  good  accomplished  is  not  what  it  might  be,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  instruction  imparted  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use 
to  the  girls  attending.  But,  knowing  how  valuable  is  the  training 
given  in  a good  many  Industrial  Departments,  I should  be  glad  to  see 
the  efforts  of  their  teachers  recognised  by  the  institution  of  what  might 
be  called  a merit  grant — an  addition  to  the  yearly  salary,  contingent 
upon  the  state  of  the  Department,  as  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report, 
whether  good,  very  good,  or  excellent.  I am  persuaded  that  very 
satisfactory  results  might  be  attained  by  such  an  arrangement. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Prendergast, 
Directress  of  Needlework, 

To  tije  Secretaries. 


Reporta  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 

Mlas~~ 
Prendergast, 
Directress' 
of  Needle- 
work. 
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Reports  on  General  Musical  Report  jfor  Year  1896. 

the.  State  of 

Education. 

ur~  Mr.  P.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

Goodman, 

Examiner  Dublin,  April,  1897 

in  Music.  ' 1 r ’ 

— Gentlemen, — Herewith,  in  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I beg 

to  submit  my  report  as  Examiner  in  Music  for  the  year  1896. 

Music  continues  to  be  steadily  cultivated  in  the  training  colleges, 
Managers  of  schools  are  of  late  everywhere  displaying  much  interest  ia 
the  subject.  The  first  students  to  obtain  appointments  at  the  end  of  the 
course  of  training  are  those  competent  to  teach  singing  and  to  play  the 
harmonium.  The  demand  for  musical  teachers  is  in  fact  greater  than 
the  colleges  can  supply.  And  there  is  every  likelihood  that  this  de- 
mand will  be  found  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  so  that  here  as  else- 
where one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  teaching  of  the  colleges  will 
ultimately  be  the  training  of  organists  and  choirmasters  for  the  Churches 
of  .the  country.  Every  school  can  be  made  to  supply  a choir,  and,  if 
only  the  teacher  is  sufficiently  competent,  an  excellent  choir.  The 
training  colleges  may,  therefore,  in  this  respect  even  now  be  regarded  as 
so  many  schools  of  Church  music.  And  such  they  will  become  more 
and  more  each  year  as  music  improves  and  develops  in  them. 

The  colleges  consequently  can  hardly  do  too  much  for  music.  The 
schools  and  Churches  of  the  whole  country  are  looking  to  them  for 
help.  An  entire  nation  has  to  be  made  once  more  musical.  The  lost 
character  of  the  Land  of  Song  has  to  be  re-established.  Such  is  the 
work  before  the  school  teachers  of  Ireland.  To  prepare  them  for  it 
must  be  the  duty  of  the  training  colleges. 

The  colleges,  it  must  be  admitted,  do  not  treat  music— especially 
vocal  music — imgenerously.  As  matters  are  at  present,  the  essential 
subjects  for  classification  must  take  precedence  of  all  others  in  the 
estimation  both  of  the  college  authorities  and  of  the  students.  So  many 
other  subjects  have  to  be  attended  to  that  music  must  be  content  with 
a secondary  place.  Even  so  treated,  however,  good  work  is  being  done. 
Queen’s  Scholars  are  as  a rule  very  earnest  students,  and  labour 
patiently  and  perseveringly  at  any  study  that  is  of  consequence  to  them. 
They  all  fully  realise  the  importance  of  a musical  qualification,  and 
work  accordingly.  They  certainly  make  the  most  of  their  time.  Bat 
only  too  many  of  them  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  beginning  too 
late.  At  present  the  instruction  in  music  given  in  all  the  colleges  is 
necessarily  of  a very  elementary  kind.  Most  of  the  students  enter 
wholly  unacquainted  with  all  practical  music.  They  have  to  start  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  their  progress  is  consequently  slow.  They  have 
to  learn  as  adults  in  the  training  colleges  what  they  should  long  before 
have  been  taught  as  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  schools.  Until 
there  is  a considerable  improvement  in  the  musical  condition  of  the 
students  entering  the  colleges  it  will  be  hopeless  to  expect  really 
efficient  and  capable  musical  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  country 
I have  already  pointed  out  how,  in  my  opinion,  this  improvement  may 
be  effected.  If  only  practical  music  (vocal  or  instrumental)  was  made 
an  obligatory  subject  of  examination  for  candidates  seeking  to  enter 
training  colleges,  their  attention  would  be  directed  to  the  necessity  of 
preparing  themselves  from  an  early  period  in  this  as  in  the  other 
subjects  required.  Skill  in  music  adds  immensely  to  the  usefulness,  9*  - 
a school  teacher.  The  time  to  acquire  this  skill  is  in  early  youtk 
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Intending  teachers  should  therefore  be  induced  not  to  defer  the  study  of 
music  until  they  enter  the  training  college.  And  a very  effective  way  of 
doing  this  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it  a subject  for  marks  at  the 
examination  for  entrance. 

In  June  last,  as  in  preceding  years,  I held  the  annual  examinations 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  the  different  training  colleges. 
Tonic  Sol-fa  continues  to  be  the  method  in  use  for  teaching  vocal  music 
in  all  the  colleges.  . Neither  teachers  nor  students  have  yet  found  cause 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  Staff  notation,  however,  is  not  neglected  \ 
translation  from  and  into  it  always  forming  part  of  the  paper  in 
theory.  For  the  examination  in  practical  Tonic  Sol-fa  265  Queen’s 
Scholars  presented  themselves.  Of  these  122  were  from  the  female 
training  colleges,  and  143  from  those  for  males. 


The  following  were  the  numbers  examined  in  each  college  : — 


Males. 


St,  Patrick’s, 

. 66 

Marlborough-street,  . 

. 41 

De  La  Salle, 

. 40 

Church  of  Ireland,  . 

. 6 

Females. 


Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  . 

. 61 

Marlborough-street,  . 

. 37 

Church  of  Ireland,  . 

. 24 

In  " Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ” training  college  the  students  examined 
were  on  the  whole  not  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years.  This 
perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  in 
their  first  year — only  11  out  of  the  61  examined  being  at  the  end  of 
their  second  year.  In  those  tests,  which  may  be  prepared  beforehand — 
the  song-pointing  test  and  the  rhythms — the  students  here  were,  as 
usual,  well  prepared.  Individual  instances  of  sight  singing  were  very 
good,  but  on  the  whole  this  item  of  the  examination  was  not  strong 
this  year.  Singing  from  the  modulator  was  generally  good  ; ear  tests 
fair. 

In  V*  Marlborough-street  ” training  college  the  female  students 
examined  were  mostly  at  the  end  of  second  year’s  course — only  10 
of  the  37  examined  being  in  first  year.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
class  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  well.  Sight  singing  generally  was 
poor ; other  tests  just  fair. 

In  the  same  college  seven  male  students  of  the  senior  division,  nine- 
teen of  the  middle,  and  sixteen  of  the  junior  or  third  division  were 
examined,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  a good  set  of  men.  Singing  from 
the  examiner's  pointing  on  the  modulator  is  always  a strong  feature 
here,  and  was  this  year  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard.  Sight  singing 
fair;  other  tests  good. 

In  the  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” training  college  all  the  female  students 
examined  were  at  the  end  of  their  second  year.  The  class  was  well 
prepared  for  the  examination.  The  sight  singing  was  excellent.  There 
were  no  failures  in  the  ear  test  on  second  trial.  Time  is  a somewhat 
weak  subject  here.  Singing  from  examiner’s  pointing  on  the  modulator 
better  than  usual. 

In  the  Bame  college  six  male  students  were  examined,  all  of  whom 
were  well  prepared  in  the  various  tests  of  the  examination. 


Reports  on 
the  State  or 
Education. 

Mr.JT 
Goodman, 
Examiner 
in  Music, 
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In  “ St.  Patrick’s  ” sixteen  students  of  the  senior  division,  twenty- 
five  of  the  middle,  and  fifteen  of  the  junior  division— consequently 
thirty-one  students  at  the  end  of  first  year,  and  twenty-five  at  the  end 
of  second— were  examined.  The  class  was,  on  the  whole,  well  pre. 
pared  : . the  sight  singing  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  best  I had  yet  heard 
in  this  college. 

In  “ De  La  Salle  ” training  college  forty  students  were  examined. 
The  class  was  a very  mixed  one.  About  one-half  the  number  presented 
should  have  been  kept  back.  Sight  singing  and  modulator  tests  were 
weak  j time  test  good  ; ear  tests  just  fair. 

In  only  one  of  the  colleges  was  I given  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  students  sing  collectively.  This  was  in  “Our  Lady  of  Mercy" 
college,  Baggot-street.,  where  some  three-part  choruses  for  female  voices 
were  beautifully  rendered  by  a elioir  of  about  one  hundred  students, 
admirably  conducted  by  the  sister  in  chai-ge  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  class. 
This  is  a practice  which  I consider  should  form  part  of  the  annual 
musical  examination  in  each  of  the  colleges.  A love  of  choral  music 
has  yet  to  be  developed  in  this  country.  A course  of  training  in  music, 
without  choral  practice,  is  for  a school  teacher  altogether  incomplete. 

Considerable  attention  continues  to  be  given  in  all  the  colleges  to 
instrumental  music.  In  “Our  Lady  of  Mercy”  and  the  “Church of 
Ireland  ” colleges,  the  piano,  organ,  and  harmonium  are  taught ; in 
all  the  others  the  harmonium  only.  Half  an  hour  each  day  is  the 
amount  of  time  usually  allowed  to  the  students  for  practice.  Oon- 
sidering  the  great  need  there  is  throughout  the  country  for  teachers 
competent  to  play  the  harmonium,  this  amount  is  not  at  all  sufficient. 
An  hour  each  day  at  least  might  fairly  be  given  for  practice  to  such  students 
as  are  really  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  for  choir  work.  Instru- 
mental music  can  hardly  be  too  much  cultivated  in  the  colleges,  nor' 
eau  the  authorities  be  too  liberal  in  the  amount  of  time  they  assign  for 
its  practice.  It  is  well  known  that  school  managers  everywhere  are 
particularly  anxious  to  obtain  teachers  able  to  play  the  harmonium  well. 
Training  college  students  who  can  do  this  may  at  all  times  get  em- 
ployment. To  be  able  to  teach  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  to  play  the  harmonium 
are  two  essential  qualifications  now-a-days  whenever  a new  teacher  iS 
required.  Even  high  classification  would  seem,  ill  many  instances,  to 
count  less  than  good  musical  ability.  All  this  shows  there  is  a great 
want  of  musical  teaching  in  the  country,  which  it  must  be  the  work  of 
the  training  colleges  to  supply. 

I examined  198  students — male  and  female — in  instrumental  music.- 
Of  these  160  were  examined  in  harmonium  playing,  the  rest  in  the  piano 
and  the  organ.  Of  the  160  who  took  the  harmonium,  fifty-three  were 
male  Queen's  Scholars,  The  proficienoy  shown  varied  very  considerably. 
As  might,  perhaps,  be  expected,  the  female  students  caine  off  best  here. 

In  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  colleges  a few 
students  played  the  organ  quite  creditably.  Comparatively  few — only- 
twenty-five — presented  themselves  in  piano-playing.  Those  who  old 
so,  almost  without  exception,  had  studied  the  instrument  before  entering 
the  training  college. 

There  were  in  all,  according  to  my  calculation,  620  papers  returned 
in  musical  theory.  Of  these  440  were  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  180  in. 

Hullah,  Owing  to  the  system  adopted  of  having  examination  numbera' 

instead  of  the  names  of  the  candidates  at  the  head  of  the  papers,  it>i»  .. 
no  longer  possible  to  recognise  and  compare  the  answering  pi 
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different  colleges,  which  I consider  a decided  disadvantage.  It  is  still 
possible,  however,  to  distinguish  whether  the  papers  come  from  male  or 
female  candidates.  As  I reckoned  them  the  numbers  were  : 


— 

[ Tonic  Sol-fa. 

Hullali. 

FEMALES. 

A,  B,  and  C Papers, 

235 

119 

D Papers, . 

21 

35 

256 

154 

MALES. 

A,  B,  and.C  Papers,  [. 

178 

22 

D Papers,  .... 

6 

4 

184 

26 

The  number  of  D papers  was  this  year  much  smaller  than  usual.  Of 
the  answering  of  all  those  papers  I have  already  written  at  some  length 
in  my  report  of  August  last. 

The  examination  in  the  practising  schools  showed  no  new  features 
this  year.  Detailed  reports  on  each  school  were  furnished  immediately 
after  each  examination. 

In  the  Dublin  schools  the  chief  musical  event  of  the  year  was  once 
more  the  Annual  School  Singing  Competition,  which  took  place  for  the 
fourth  time  in  June  last.  In  all  twelve  National  schools  and  one 
Christian  Brothers’  school  entered.  On  the  morning  of  the  competition 
one  of  the  National  schools  failed  to  make  its  appearance.  The  schools 
which  took  part  in  the  competition  were  the  following  : 


Girls'  Schools. 


Boys’  Schools. 


Marlborough-street  Central  Model  No.  1. 
Kildare-place  Practising  School. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  Townsend-street. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Gardiner-street. 

„ „ Stanhope-sircet. 

,i  ,,  Baldoyle. 

North  Strand  School. 


Marlborough-strect  Central  Model,  No.  1. 

,,  „ „ No.  3. 

St.  Patrick’s,  Drumcondra. 

Christian  Schools,  Nth.  Richmond-street. 


The  competition  took  place  under  the  management  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  in  the  Ancient  Concert  Rooms, 
Great  Brunswick-street.  The  judges  were  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
years,  viz.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Cowley,  Superintendent  of  the  London  Board 
Schools,  as  Tonic  Sol-fa  Expert;  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  and  Mr.  T. 
Mayne,  both  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  number  of  boys’  schools  competing  was  small. 
Singing  is  only  now  beginning  to  take  root  in  most  of  our  boys’  schools. 
The  influence  of  the  competitions  is,  however,  making  itself  felt,  and 
notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  entries  at  the  last  competition, 
I feel  satisfied  that  music  in  the  boys’  schools  is  making  slow  but  sure 
progress.  A few  years  more  will,  I am  convinced,  witness  a marked 
improvement,  at  all  events,  in  the  Dublin  schools. 

The  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  North  Richmond-street,  scored  once 
more  an  easy  victory  over  the  Central  Model  School,  No.  1,  which  this 
time  did  not  make  nearly  so  good  a fight  as  in  previous  years.  The 
Richmond-street  boys  sang  the  very  difficult  sight  test  given  splendidly, 
■while  the  Marlborough-street  boys  broke  down  almost  at  the  start.  The 
part  singing  of  Marlborough-street,  however,  was  excellent,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  present,  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  Richmond-street, 
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In  the  competition  for  smaller  girls’  schools,  three  choirs  appeared. 
They  were  Baldoyle,  North  Strand,  and  St,  Lawrence  O'Toole’s-all 
three  are  National  schools.  The  part  singing  of  the  three  schools  was 
admirable,  and  elicited  warm  expressions  of  approval  from  the  judges. 
North  Strand  and  St.  Lawrence  O’Toole’s  had  both  chosen  the  same 
trio  as  their  selected  piece — “ Lift  thine  Eyes  ” ( Mendelssohn ),  and 
both  sang  it  about  equally  well.  Once  more,  however,  the  sight-test 
decided  the  winner.  A rather  unfortunate  slip  in  reading,  made  by  the 
really  excellent  sight-singers  of  North  Strand  school,  left  St.  Lawrence 
O’Toole’s  choir  first  beyond  all  question. 


The  great  display  of  the  competition  is  connected  with  the  larger 
girls’  school  division.  This  always  excites  very  great  interest,  even 
among  people  who  are  wholly  unconnected  with  and  unconcerned  in 
the  general  work  of  the  schools.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  competition 
the  concert  hall  was  crowded,  even  beyond  the  doors  out  into  the 
passages.  Amongst  those  present  were  : — -His  Lordship  the  BiBhop  o£ 
Canea ; the  Rev.  Kingsmill  Moore,  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Training  College ; Count  Plunkett ; Mr.  W.  R.  J.  Molloy,  J.r. ; Rev.  Tr, 
Pettit ; Rev.  Professor  Bewerunge,  and  several  members  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation. 

Live  schools  competed  for  three  prizes.  Each  school  had  to  sing 
"Webbe’s  “ Music’s  the  language  of  the  Blest  above  a piece  of  its  own 
selection ; a sight-test  in  Tonic  Sol-fa ; another  sight-test  in  staff  nota- 
tion in  any  key,  and  also  to  take  down  the  notes  of  an  ear-test, 
consisting  o'f  alout  twenty  tones  (including  chromatics)  played  twice 
over  on  an  instrument. 


The  proceedings  were  most  interesting  the  competition  being 
keen.  The  schools  were  all  excellent,  ranking  indeed  amongst  the 
best  in  Dublin.  All  with  one  exception — Townsond-street— had 
appeared  at  previous  competitions.  By  the  fortune  of  the  ballot  it 
had  to  appear  first  on  the  platform.  Most  of  the  members  of  this 
choir  were  very  young,  and  the  sight  of  the  tiny  little  ones  singing 
such  difficult  music  so  beautifully  and  going  through  the  various  tests  _ 
of  the  competition  so  creditably,  touched  the  audience  immensely.  A! 
were  glad  when  later  it  was  announced  that  this  school  had  obtained 
one  of  the  prizes.  To  it  succeeded  Gardinor-street,  a former  first  prize- 
winner. It  fully  maintained  its  reputation,  and  sang  Parry’s  “ Com 
trip  it  Fairies  ” with  such  dash  and  spirit,  and  got  through  the  other 
tests  so  well,  that  many  people  and  at  least  one  of  the  judges  were  f« 
placing  it  first.  After  Gardiner-street  came  Itildare-pluce  practising 
school,  which  had  worked  hard  during  the  year,  and  showed  immense 
improvement.  Their  selected  piece,  “ Ye  Spotted  Snakes  ” (Steovensj, 
was  a splendid  display  of  part  singing,  and  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  tw 
best  sung  piece  of  the  afternoon.  But  the  other  tests  were  not  upto 
the  same  standard.  Ear  tests  and  reading  at  sight  have  yet  tote 
developed  considerably  before  the  first  prize  can  be  won  from  tta 
Convent  schools.  Stanliope-street  came  next — its  third  appearance  s 
these  competitions.  It  had  won  second  place  the  year  before,  and  * 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  opponent  by  all  the  other  com 
peting  schools.  The  children  had  been  splendidly  prepared,  and  were® 
excellent  form.  All  the  tests  were  gone  through  admirably.  _ 
brilliant  was  their  reading  of  the  difficult  sight  test.  In  this  as  well 
in  the  ear  test  they  surpassed  all  other  competitors,  and  so  secure# 
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first  place.  Their  aeleoted  piece  was  Cooke’s  "Mail,  Music,  hail ! ” R«port» on 

and  was  most  admirably  rendered.  Sta‘e  01 

Education. 

The  performances  of  the  children  were  followed  throughout  with  Mr. IT 
intense  interest  and  very  hearty  applause  by  the  crowded  audience  Examiner 
assembled.  As  is  usual  on  these  occasions  many  present  did  not  in  Music. 
“place”  the  choirs  as  the  judges  did.  These  had  themselves  it  seems 
some  difficulty  as  to  whether ' Stanhope-street  or  Gardiner-street  should 
have  first  prize.  Ultimately  they  decided  that  Stanhope-street  should 
come  first,  Gardiner-street  second,  and  Townsend-street  third.  In 
announcing  the  decision  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Cowley  said  that  “having 
been  formerly  a resident  in  Dublin,  and  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  singing  in  the  elementary  schools,  it  was  very  gratifying  to  him 
to  notice  the  great  progress  that  had  been  made  by  means  of  these 
competitions.”  . In  his  report  of  the  competition  he  writes : “ The  sight 
test  in  the  _ larger  schools,  girls,  was  a difficult  one,  and  the  excellent 
way  in  which  it  was  done  was  a surprise  to  ail  present.” 

The  three  prize-winners  at  the  competition  were  thus  all  Convent 
schools.  In  accordance  with  what  has  now  become  an  established 
custom  with  the  Catholic  Schools,  the  winning  Catholic  choirs  combined 
to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  St.  Cecilia,  Patroness  of  Church  Music.  • This 
year  the  Festival  was  held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Upper 
Gardiner-street,  on  Sunday,  November  22nd.  The  children  sang  the 
treble  and  alto  parts  of  Gruber’s  Mass  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  a com- 
position written  throughout  in  seven-part  harmony.  The  tenor  and  bass 
parts  were  sung  by  members  of  my  own  choir.  His  Grace  tlio  Arch- 
bishop presided  at  the  solemn  High  Mass,  and  again  displayed  very 
great  interest  in  the  performance  of  the  children.  In  a Dublin  journal 
of  the  following  week  there  appeared  a detailed  notice  of  the  musical 
part  of  the  celebration,  written  by  a very  competent  authority,  the  Rev. 

H.  Bewerunge,  Organist  and  Professor  of  -Ecclesiastical  Chant,  May- 
nooth  College,  from  which  I may  be  permitted  to  quote  a few  sentences  : 

“ The  performance  of  the  Mass  was  extremely  praiseworthy  in  many 
respects.  But,  above  all,  unqualified  admiration  is  due  to  the  young 
girls,  who  so  splendidly  performed  their  task.  Their  young,  fresh 
voices  rang  out  clearly  and  sweetly  through  the  wide  spaces  of  the 
church,  distinct  pronunciation  and  artistic  voice  production  giving 
them  carrying  power,  so  that  they  filled  the  ear  of  every  listener. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature,  however,  was  their  certainty  of 
attack  and  perfect  familiarity  with  the  music  which,  even  in  the  most 
difficult  passages,  gave  the  listener  a feeling  of  absolute  security. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  delightful  purity  of  intonation,  even  in 
rather  strange  modulations,  and  the  expressiveness  of  their  singing, 
which  proved  that  they  had  a full  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  melo- 
dies they  were  rendering.  Considering  the  whole  of  last  Sunday’s 
performance  we  cannot  but  express  our  fullest  satisfaction  with  the 
work  that  is  being  done  for  music  in  the  Dublin  girls’  primary  schools. 

We  saw  little  girls  able  to  read’  difficult  and  high-class  music  with 
facility,  and  singing  with  an  artistic  voice-production  very  little  short 
of  perfection.” 

The  same  critic  sent  an  account  of  the  Festival  to  the  well-known 
Ratisbon  journal  of  Sacred  Music — Haber! ’s  Musica  Sacra.  As  showing 
how  the  doings  of  our  Irish  National  school  children  have  been  repre- 
sented in  a German  periodical,  I may  be  permitted  to  quote  the 
following  in  conclusion  — 
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Reports  on  .u.Es  war  eine  wirkliohe  Festauffuhrung.  Die  stimmen  der  70 
EduMttoh  'Sohnlkinder,  die  die  drei  Oberstimmen  aangen,  klangen  herrlioii  draeh 
' - — ' die  weiten  Raume  der  Kirche.  Namentlich  die  ersten  Soprane  entzlickten 
Goodman,  durch  Rkeinheit  und  Wohlklang.  Dass  die  Mease  mit  spielender  Sicker 
f ^ApsfT  heit,  rhythmischer  Genauigkeit  und  wohlthnender  Rheinlieit  gesungen 
« wurde,  war  nicht  iiber  ascii  end  fur  einen,  der  die  fruheren  Auffiihnin- 
gen  gekorfc  hatte.”  (Jdimca  Sacra,  Regensburg,  Deo.  15,  1896.) 

I will  only  add  that  all  the  music  performed  at  the  Festival  was, 
without  exception,  sung  by  the  children  from  the  ordinary  or  staff 
notation. 


I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Goodman. 


The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  Rational  Education, 
Marlborough-street,  Dublin. 


■;r'!  • 
■it  ' 

■'§§ 
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Dublin  Castle, 

31s£  July,  1897. 

Gentlemen, 

I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  30th  instant,  forwarding,  for  submission  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for  the 
year  1896,  together  with  Section  I.  of  the  Appendix 
thereto. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed), 

D.  HARREL. 

The  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education, 

Marlboro’-street. 
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APPENDICES 

TO  THE 

SIXTY-THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND  (1896). 


SECTION  II. 

APPENDIX  A.— Inspectors. 
Inspectors  of  Irish  National  Schools. 


Appendix. 


Section  IL, 
A. 


Lilt  of 
Inspectors 

National  School  Districts  and  Inspectors  in  Charge  on  1st  January,  of  National 
1897. 

Head  Inspectors. 


Schools. 


Naina. 

Centres. 

District 

Charge. 

Districts  in  Charge  as  Hoad  Inspector. 

Purser,  A.,  . 

Dub  1 in  ( 1 2,  Palmers- 
ton-road). 

30u 

19,  25, 28,  30,  33,36,  37,  41,  50,  and 
3 Training  Colleges. 

Sullivan,  M.,  ll.b., 

Galway, 

34a 

12,20,21,22,26,  27,32,34,35,  42,45. 

Stronge,  S.  E.,  m.a., 

Dundrum,  Dublin, 

40a 

29,  40,  43,  44,  46,  47,  49,  51,  53,  and 
2 Training  Colleges. 

Eardley,  F.,  . . 

Londonderry, 

2a 

1,2,3,  5,  6,7,  13,  14, 15,31. 

Alexander,  T.  J.,  ll.d.  , 

Cork,  . 

60a 

39,  18,  52, 54,  55,  56,  57, 58, 59, 60. 

Meran,  J.,  ll.d., 

Belfast,  , 

9a 

4,  8,  8a,.  9,  10,  11,16,  17,18,  23,24. 

District  Inspectors. 


If 

Official 

Centres. 

Inspectors  in  Charge. 

No.  of 
District. 

Official 

Centres. 

Inspectors  in  Charge. 

1 

Letterkenny,  . 

Bannan,  R.  T., 

10 

Newtownards, . 

Beatty, H.  ll.d. 

2 

Londonderry,  . 

Browne, W.  J.,  m.a. 

11 

Lurgan,  . 

Dewar,  E.  P.r  m.a. 

3 

Coleraine, 

Cox,  H. 

12 

Sligo, 

Warner,  J.  M‘K  , 

4 

Ballymena, 

Cussen,  J.  S.,  b.a. 

13 

Enniskillen,  . | 

MacMillan,  W„  Sen* 

5 

Donegal, 

M‘Glade,  P. 

14 

Omagh,  . 

McNeill,  J„  BA- 

6 

Strabane, 

Chambers,  J.,  b.a. 

15 

Dungannon,  . 

Dickie,  J.,  B.A. 

j 

Magherafelt,  "j 

16 

Armagh,. 

Murphy,  J.  J . 

Uastledawson,  V 

l 

(pro  tom.)  ) 

17 

Downpatrick,  . 

Kelly,  P.  Jv 

8 

Belfast,  North, 

Dalton,  J.  P.,  m.a. 

18 

Monaghan, 

Keenan,  M.,  B.A.'. 

8a 

Carrickfergus,  . 

MrElwaine,A.J.M.A. 

19 

N ewry,  . 

Ross,  J.,  m.a. 

9 

Belfast,  South, 

Pedlow,  Wm.,  b.a. 

20 

Ballina,  . 

Semple,  J.,  B.A.- 

b 
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Appendix. 

District  Inspectors- 

— continued. 

Section  II., 

A.  o-2 

* .2 
List  of  K Q 

Official 

Centres. 

Inspectors  in  Charge. 

No.  of 
District. 

Official 

Centres. 

Inspectors  in  Charge 

of  National  OJ 

Schools.  wi 

Ballaglioderoeu, 

Newell,  P.,  it. A. 

42 

Gorfc, 

MacMillan,  W.,Jr., 

122 

Boyle, 

Lehane,  D.,  b.a. 

43 

Templemore,  . 

Lynum,  J.  P,  D. 

23 

Cavan, 

Al'Clintock,  W.  J., 

M.A. 

Rogers,  J.  C.,  B.A. 

44 

Atliy, 

M'Enery,  D.T.,M,a. 

24 

Bailieborougli, . 

45 

Ennis, 

Hogan,  J.  F, 

25 

Dundalk, 

Steede,  J.,  ll.d. 

46 

Tipperary, 

Morgan,  A.  P.,b.a. 

26 

Westport, 

Keith,  J.  B.A. 

47 

Kilkenny, 

Shannon,  P. 

27 

Roscommon,  . 

Codrington,  A.  J. 

48 

Youghal, 

Craig,  Isaac,  b.a. 

28 

Longford, 

0’Connor,T.P.,n.A. 

49 

Waterford, 

Skeffington,  J.  B., 

29 

Trim, 

Conneily,W.R.,  B.A. 

50 

Enniscortliy,  . 

ll.d, 

McAlister,  J.,  b.a. 

30 

Dublin,  North, . 

Hynea,  J.  J,,  M.A. 

51 

Limerick, 

Bateman,  G.,  LL.D, 

31 

Ballinamore  . 

Fitzgerald,  D.  P. 

B.A. 

O’Reilly,  L. 

52 

Ratbkeale, 

Fitzpatrick,  P. 

32 

Tuarr., 

53 

Clonmel, 

O’Riordan,  J.,  b.a; 

33 

Mullingar, 

M‘Mahon,  J. 

54 

Tralee,  , 

Coyne,  J.  A.,  b.a. 

34 

Galway,  . 

Welply,W.  H.,  B.A. 

55 

Alillstreet, 

Fitzgerald,  P.  J, 

35 

Ballinaaloe, 

Wortley,  IT. , m.a. 

56 

Mallow,  ,i  . 

Daly,  L.,  m.a. 

36 

Parsonstown,  . 

Allman,  S. 

57 

Ki  llarney, 

Crornie,  E.  S.,  b.a, 

37 

Dublin,  No.  3, . 

Ileaden,  W.  P.,  b.a  . 

58 

Bantry,  . 

Hughes,  R.  W.,  m.a. 

39 

Listowel, 

Tibbs,  J.  H.,  b.a. 

59 

Dunmanway,  . 

Young,  E.,  M.A. 

40 

Dublin,  South, . 

Brown,  W.  A.,  b.a. 

60 

Cork, 

Smith,  0, 

41 

Portarlington,  . 

Nieholls,  W. 

Inspectors  to  whom  Districts  are 
not  yet  assigned. 

Inspectors’  Assistants. 

Stations. 

Mahon,  J.  S. 

Robertson,  William,  . , 

Belfast. 

Yates,  J. 

Clements,  William  T., 

Derry. 

Wyse,  A,  N.  Bonaparte. 

O'Sullivan,  Michael,  , . . 

Dublin. 

Undergoing  Training  for  In- 

Bartley,  William,  b.a.,  . 

Cork. 

spectorships  : — 

Bartley,  Charles, .... 

Clonmel, 

Duffy,  E. 

Smith,  John,  .... 

Galway. 

Bradshaw,’  J.  M. 

Martin,  Thomas,  .... 

Tuam. 

Stokes,  I.  J,,  .... 

Dublin. 

Honan,  P.  J.,  . . 

Belfast. 

Little,  R.  J.,  . , , 

Tralee. 

Agricultural  Superintendent, 

Thomas  Carroll,  M.lt.T.A. 
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APPENDIX  B. — Staffs  and  Statistics  of  Proficiency.  Appendix. 

at  the  Training  Colleges.  section il, 

b. 

Staffs  and  Statistics  of  Proficiency  at  the  Training  Collegks  for  t tt- 
Teachers  ; General  Report  upon  Maelborough-st.  Training  cdfegef. 
College  ; General  Reports  on  Training  Colleges  under  Local  — 
Management. 

Marlboro ugh-str bet  Training  College. 

(For  Male  and  Female  Teacliers). 

Managers.-  —The  Commissioners  of  Rational  Education. 

Staff  in  Session  1895-6. 

Principal,  Male  Department , . . J.  J,  Doherty,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  t.c.d. 

Principal,  Female  Department , . . Thomas  II.  Teegan,  Esq. 

Vice- Principal,  Male  Department,  . . L J.  Ryan,  Esq. 

Vice- Principal,  Female  Department,  ..  Miss  Johnston. 

Chaplains,  . . . . . (1*1  C.)  Rev.  J.  H.  M ‘Mahon, 

r.r.,1). ; (Pres.)  Rev.  J.  I). 

Osborne,  m.a.,  ii.u.i.  ; (Aleth.) 

Rev.  C.  H.  Stronge. 

Professors. 

Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Mechanical  J.  J.  Doherty,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  t.c.d. 

Physics , Experimental  Physics , and  Enylish 
Litem  tore. 

Arithmetic , Algebra.  Book-keeping,  . . T.  II.  Teegan,  Esq. 

Lesson  Boohs,  English  Composition , English  G.  Peyton,  Esq.,  ll.b. 

Grammar,  Spelling , and  Dictation.  ■ 

Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Geography,  History,  W.  J.  Dilwortli,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 
Supplemental. 

Classics,  , . . . . T.  W.  C.  Robertson,  Esq.,  m.a. 

French  . . . . . J.  W.  Paeon,  Esq.,  m.a.,  to 

April,  ’.%  ; C.  «) . Griffin,  Esq. 

(from  May,  ’96). 

Beading,  .....  James  Edgar,  Esq.,  and  Miss 

Mary  O’Hea. 

Drawing , ...  . J.  P.  Moran, Esq.,  Miss  Harpur. 

Handicraft,  . . . . .Mr.  J.  Johnston. 

Needlework,  .....  Mrs.  Studdert,  Miss  Kearney. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Hygiene,  . . J.  J.  Doherty,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  and 

Miss  Currell. 

Vocal  Music,  ....  Brendan  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  Miss 

M'Kenna. 

Instrumental  Music-* Piano  and  Harmonium,  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Barry,  and 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leahy. 

Practical  Cookery,  . . . Miss  Devine. 

Assistant  to  Vice- Principal,  . . . Mr.  B.  Doyle.  _ *• 

Training  Assistant,  Male  Department,  . Mr.  William  Miller. 

Training  Assistants,  Female  Department,  . Misses  Currell  and  M‘CleIland. 

Matron , Male  Department , . . Mrs.  Anderson. 

Matron , Female  Department , . • Miss  M‘Carthy. 

Assistant  Matron,  do.,  . ■ Miss  Devine. 

Medical  Attendant,  . . J . Pallas  Pratt,  Esq.,  m.d., 

f.r.c.s.i. 

Dentist,  . . ► ..  . A.  J.  Bradshaw,  Estp 

Hall  Porter  and  Attenddnt  on  Lecturer  in  Charles  O’Sullivan,  suebeeded  by 
Physical  Science.  John  Flynn  from  March,  ’96. 

B 2 
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St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Drumcondra. 

(For  Male  Teachers). 

Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Principal , 
Vice-Principal, 
Chaplain , 


Staff  in  Session,  1895-6. 

. Very  Rev.  Peter  Byrne,  c.m. 
. Rev.  G.  Campbell,  c.m. 

. Rev.  E.  Comerford,  c.m. 


Professors. 

English  Language  and  Literature , . Henry  Bedford,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Cantab. 

Mathematics,  Mechanics,  . ■ Uenvy  M‘W wuey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  r.iuj.t., 

and  J.  P.  Browne,  Esq. 

Grammar , Geography,  General  His-  Daniel  Croly.  Esq.,  m.a.,  succeeded 
torn.  Composition , Latin , Letson  by  J.  W . Bacon,  hsq., m.a  , r.u.i., 
Boohs.  from  April,  1896. 

Methods  of  Teaching, School  Organiza-  Stephen  FitzPatriok,  Esq.,  First  of 
turn,  History  of 'Education,  Ari.thm.e~  First  Class  JLeacher. 

tic,  Book-keeping , Mensuration. 


Experimental  Physics , 


Agriculture , . 

Muric,  . . 

French, 

Drawing , 

Reading, 

Medical  Attendant , 


Supplemental. 

. . Very  Rev.Gerald  Canon  Molloy,  DX., 

f. r.u.i.  ; Henry  M‘Weeney,  Esq., 
m.a.,  f.r.u.i.,  Assistant  Professor. 

. . Edward  Carroll,  Esq. 

. . Joseph  Seymour,  Esq.,  and  T.  Logier, 

Esq. 

. Mons.  Cadic  de  la  Champignonnerie. 

, . P.  B.  Foy,  Esq. 

. . M‘ Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

. . Charles  Coppinger,  Esq.,  m.d., 

F.R.C.S.I.,  F. R.U.I.,  M.K.Q.C.P.I. 


Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Training  College,  Baggot-street. 

(For  Female  Teachers). 

Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Staff  in  Session,  1395-6. 

Principal , ....  Mrs.  Bourke. 

Vice-Principal , . . . Mrs.  M.  G.  Whelan. 

Chaplain , ....  One  of  the  Clergymen  attached  lo 

St.  Andrew’s,  Westland  Row. 


Professors. 


English  Literature  and  Elocution, 
Hygiene , and  Botany. 

Book-keeping , Mathematics , and 

Arithmetic. 

Geography , Penmanship,  Reading , 
General  History. 

Methods  of  Teaching , School  Organi- 
zation, History  of  Education,  and 
Grammar. 


William  Magennis,  Esq.,  m.a.,  bx., 
f.r.u.i. 

P.  Dowling,  Esq.,  b.a. 

Miss  Mary  Daly,  Certificated  First 
Class  Teacher.  . 

Miss  Anne  Phelan,  Certificated  hirst 
of  First  Class  Teacher. 
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Supplemental.  Appendix. 

Physics , ....  Very  Rev.  Gerald  Canon  Molloy,  d.d.,  Section IL, 

f.r.u.t.  ; P.  Dowling,  Esq.,  b.a.,  !_ 

locum  tenens.  Training 

Modem  Languages , . . . Mrs.  Molumby,  Convent  National  College*. 

Schools,  Baggot-street.  ~ 

Instrumental  Music,  . . . Mrs.  Hennessy,  do. 

Vocal  Music — Tonic  Sol-fa,  . . Mrs.  Mulherne,  do. 

Instrumental  Music  {Piano),  . Mrs.  M‘Nevin,  do. 

Needlework,  Staring  Machine,  . Mrs.  Molumby,  do. 

Drawing  and  Painting , . . Mrs.  Kennedy,  do. 

Practical  Cookery  and  Domestic  Miss  M' Car  thy,  Certificated  South 
Economy.  Kensington. 

Matron , ....  Mrs.  Kavanagh. 

Medical  Attendant,  . . . Sir  Christopher  J.  F.  Nixon,  j.p., 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  r.K.Q.C.P.r. 


Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kild are-place. 

(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 

Manager. — His  Grace  The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Staff  in  Session,  1895-6. 

Principal , . • Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  m.a.,  Ball. 

Coll.,  Oxon. 

Vice-Principal , , . . Miss  Williams. 

Chaplain , ....  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  m.a.,  &c. 

Assistant,  Female  Department , . Miss  Smith. 

Professors. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  . James  C.  Rea,  Esq..  m.a.,r.u.i  , Math. 

Sch.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Belfast. 

Experimental  Physics,  . . Rev.  J.  Smith,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 

English  Language  and  Literature , . Laurence  E.  Steele,  Esq.,  m.a.,  b.l. 

General  History,  Geography,  Grammar,  John  Cooke,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 
Drawing,  unci  Agrictdture, 

Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Organi-  Jeremiah  Henley,  Esq.,  First  of 
zation,  History  of  Education . First  Class  Teacher. 


Supplemental. 


Vocal  Music, 

Instrumental  Music, 

Reading,  dc., 

Handicraft, 

Needlework,  . 

Practical  Coohenj , . 

Matron,  Male  Department,  . 
Matron , Female  Department , 
Assistant  Secretary , . 

Medical  Attendant  and  Lecturer 
Hygiene . 

Drill  Instructor , 


. Miss  Smith. 

. Charles  Grandison,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
Grandison. 

. Miss  Tomkins. 

. Mr.  A.  Gore. 

. Miss  H.  Heron. 

. Miss  Todd,  Certificated  by  Northern 
Union  School  of  Cookery,  England. 
. Mrs.  Henly. 

. Miss  Winter. 

. Miss  Hunter. 

i Henry  T.  Bewley,  Esq.,  m.b. , m.b.,  8cc. 
Sergeant  Ingram. 
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Appendix. 

Section n.,  Be  La  Salle  Training  College,  Newtown  House,  Waterford. 

Training  (For  Male  Teachers). 

Colleges, 

Manager , The  Most  'Reverend  R.  A.  Sheehan,  d.d., 

Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Staff  in  Session,  1895-6. 

Principal , ....  Rev.  Brother  Thomas  R.  Kane,  m.a., 

B.E.,  T.C.D. 

Vice- Principal,*  . • 

Chaplain , ....  Rev.  James  Modeler. 

Professors. 

Method  of  Teaching , School  Organi - Rev.  Brother  Thomas  R.  Kane,  m.a., 
zation,  History  oj Education.  b.k.,  t.c.d. 

'English  Literature,  Lesson  Boohs , J ames  Ahern,  Esq. 

Grammar,  History,  Geography,  and 
Spelling. 

Geometry,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  and  Rev.  Brother  Janies  H.  Carney,  m a. 
Trigonometry. 

Mechanics  and  Electricity,  . . Rev.  Brother  Potaraian  M.  F. 

O’Reilly. 

Supplemental. 

French  and  German,  . . . Andrew  P.  TJieis,  Esq. 

Algebra,  Arithmetic , and  Drawing,  . Rev.  Brother  Bart.  J.  Trubert. 
Beading,  SfC.,  . . M‘ Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

Agriculture,  . . . Rev.  Brother  Ananias  J.  O’Brier. 

Method , Mechanics  and  Bookkeeping,  Hugh  Kerr,  Esq. 

Music,  ....  Percy  J Rogers,  Esq. 

Drawing , ....  Samuel  J.  Murphy,  Esq. 

Prefect  of  Discipline,  . . Rev.  Bro.  Dorotlieus  P.  Montgomery. 

Assistant  Prefect,  . . . Rev.  Brother  Catus  G.  Hammer. 

Medical  Attendant , . . . Thomas  J.  Tobin,  Esq.,  iul.d. 

* Vacant. 
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APPENDIX  C— Schools  in  Operation — Building  Grants—  Appendix. 

Suspended  Schools,  &c.  section  u. 


I— List  of  Forty-five  Non-vested  Schools  taken  into  connexion  during  1896. 


Dis- 

rict. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

PariBh. 

Manager. 

9a 

14905 

St.  Barnabas.  . 

Shaukill,  . 

Rev.  W.  F.  Garstin, 

14906 

Do.,  . inf. 

Do. 

Do., 

11 

14913 

Magheramesk, 

Magheramesk,  . 

Rev.  M.  .»i.  Cashin,  r.P., 

3 

14946 

Dunsevericlc,  . 

Dunseverick, 

District  Inspector.^™  tun. 

4 

14965 

Upper  Tawnybrake, 
tempy. 

Clough,  . 

Connor, 

Rev.  W.  Colvin.  I.L.D., . 

_ 

14969 

Dunaghy,  . . 

J.  McKay,  Esq.,  M.D.,  . 

3 

14977 

Ballintoy  Parochial,  . 

Ballintoy,  . 
Shankill,  . 

Rev.  W.  Machetfe, 

9 

14978 

Drew  Memorial 

Church,  inft. 

Rev.  N.  E.,  Smith, 

_ 

14983 

Dunmurry  (2), 

Drumbeg,  . 

Rev.  A R.  Ryder, 

8 

15019 

Skegoneill,  tempy. 

Shankill,  . 

Rev.  H.  Canon  O'Hara. 

16 

14943 

Mullaghduff,,  . 

Newtownhamil- 

ton. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Tweed, 

_ 

14962 

Lcugligall  (2),  . 

Lougbgall, 

Rev.  J.  Gaussen,  . 

11 

15020 

Woodville-st.,  tempy. 

Shankill,  . 

R ev.  R.  S . O’  Loughlin,D.D. 

6 

J4914 

Stranorlar, 

Rev.  J.  A.  Crawford, 

2 

14941 

Raymocky, 
Tullyfern,  , 

Rev.  W.  G.  Kennedy,  . 

1 

14963 

Milford,  . 

Rev.  J.  J.  Gallagher,  P.P., 

9 

14944 

Drumbo,  . 

Rev.  W.  J.  Warnock,  . 

10 

14945 

Newtovmards,  . 

Rev.  \V.  MTlwrath, 

14947 

Ledley, 

Knockbreda, 

Rev.  G.  G.  Mervyn,  M.A., 

14948 

Do.,  . inft. 

Do.  . 

Do., 

14971 

Ballinascreen,  . 

Rev.HughFord,A.M.,LL.D 

3 

14982 

Cashel,  . tempy. 

Dungiven, 

Templemore, 

Rev.  E.  Loughrey,  P.P., 

2 

14915 

Nazareth  House  Con- 
vent. 

Rev.  H.  M'Menamin, 
Adm. 

Monaghan,  . 23  14921  Scotsliouse,  . . Currin,  . . Rev.  F.  Hilary,  . . R.C. 

Tyrone,.  . 6 14918  Abercom,  . . Camnsjuxta  Rev.  H.  Di-lap,  . . E.C. 

Mourne. 

„ . .14  14920  Johnston’s  Memorial,  Clogherney,  . Win.  Johnston,  Esq.,  . Pres. 

, „ ’ , f Rev.  J.  M'Groarty,  . R.C 

>»  . - 14953  Recarson.  . . Cappagb,  . - ^ |y[r>  (j.  Kerr,  . . Pres. 

timerick,  . 51  14940  Leamy,  . . m.  St.  Michael’s,  . Rev.  M.  O’Donnell,  Adro.  R.C. 


Tipperary,  . 46  14970  Monard  (2),  . . Cullen, 


Rev.  J.  D.  Forde,  M.A.,  E.C. 


CwW,  . . 44  14942  Cloydah,  , . . Cloydah,  . . Rev.  J.  Frqscr  Pillor,  . E.C. 
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I. — List  of  Foetv-pive  Non-vested  Schools  taken  into  common 
during  1896 — continued . 


- 

T< 

County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Manager. 

l 

a ■ 

Dublin,  . 

30 

14016 

Josepliian,  . f. 

St.  George's, 
Rathfarnbam,  . 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Farrell,  . 

R.C. 

40 

14917 

Zion, 

Rev.  A.  R.  Barton, 

J5.C 

” 

14039 

Rathfamham  Village, 

Do. 

F.  Franklin,  esq.,  . 

E.C. 

30 

14080 

Glasnevin, 

Glasnevin, 

Rev.  R.  A.  Byrne,  a.m„ 

• • 

37 

14984 

St.  James’s, 

St.  James’s, 

Rev.  J.  C.  Irwin,  B.D., 

K.C.: 

Kilkenny, 

47 

14949 

Monroe,  . 

Aughivillar, 

Rev.  J.  Holahan,  p.p.,  , 

Longford, 

28 

14964 

Ballydrura, 

Killashee,  . 

Rev.  Thomas  Reilly,  , 

E.C, 

Queen’s,  . 

41 

14919 

Ballyroan  N.,  . 

Ballyroan, 

Rev.  B.  T.  Disney, 

E.a 

Wexford, 

50 

14958 

St.  Mary’s,  Rosslare, 

Rosslare,  . 
Ballycanew, 

Rev.  Luke  Doyle,  p.p.,. 

it 

- 

14981 

Btllycanew,  . m. 

Rev.  A.  Kinsella,  p.p., 

ka, 

- 

15021 

Templeshambo, 

Templeshambo,  . 

Rev.  H.  K.  Atkinson,  ju. 

E.O. 

Wicklow, 

40 

14972 

Main-street,  . . 

Car  new,  . . 

Rev.  Sheld  on  Dudley,  ju 

I 

U. 

Galway,  . 

35 

14979 

Demgoolin,  . 

Ballinakill, 

Rev.  P.  Costello,  P.P., . 
Rev.  W.  Conway,  p.p., 

R.G 

» • • 

27 

15018 

Glenamaddy,  . f. 

Buoyonagli, 

R.C, 

Sligo,  , 

5 

14973 

Mullaghmore  (2), 

Ahamplish, 

Rev.  J.  H.  M.  M’Cor- 

RC. 

mick,  B a. 

i 

II. — List  of  Six  Struoic-6)?f  Schools  restored  to  Roll 
during  1896. 


County. 

Roll’ 

No. 

Sahool. 

Parish. 

Cork, 

| 

12218 

Clarence-at.  Convt.,  . 

inft. 

St.  Anne’s,  Shandon, 

Limerick, 

51 

5143 

Pery-sq_uare  Convent, 

St.  Michael’s. 

Longford, 

28 

7791 

Soran,  . , 

Killoe. 

Meath, 

24 

3876 

Killygriffe, 

(1) 

Moybologne. 

Galway, 

32 

42J6 

Uastlehackett,  . , 

m. 

Annadown. 

w • 

8580 

Do., 

f. 

do 
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III.— List  of  Oue  Hundred  and  Seven  Non-vested  Schools  struck  off  the  Roll  3Mt‘g“n- 

during  1896. 


Armagh, 

Cavan, 


Donegal, 


Down, 


Londonderry, 


Monaghan, 


Tyrone, 


Clare, 


Cork, 


| » 
| » 


Dis- 

trict 

Boll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  striking  School 
off  Roll. 

9 

7756 

Malone,  . 

Sbankill, 

Superseded  by  14574. 

4- 

40 

Unr.  Tawnybrake, 
Risharkin,  (2) 

Connor,  . 

Ceased  to  exist. 

7 

1 2 . 36 

Rashaikin, 

Superseded  by  1451 1. 

- 

7099 

Tamlaghfc, 

,, 

„ 14512. 

ft 

10871 

Castle-st.,Convt. 

Blana, 

Amalgamated  with  4224. 

- 

13.87 

„ . inft. 

” • • 

„ 4223. 

15 

14177 

Cnnagola,  . 

Dramcree, 

Average  insufficient. 

16 

7266 

Tullysaran,  m. 

Eglisli,  . 

Amalgamated  with  7425. 

24 

7760 

Lei  ter, 

Euniskeen, 

Superseded  by  14211. 

- 

12111 

Corlea, 

w • 

„ 14320-1. 

28 

79-8 

Lappan,  . 

Drang,  . 

Inefficient  teacher  in  charge. 

24 

4605 

Derryhum, 

KilliiikeTe, 

Superseded  by  14581. 

1 

4389 

Beagh, 

Inniskeel, 

Superseded  by  14001. 

- 

(1640 

Currin, 

Kilrtacrenan,  . 

‘ „ 14194. 

6 

12686 

Agkasbeil, 

■S  trail  orlar, 

Inoperative. 

5 

7413 

Urumnah.-rk,  . 

Inver. 

Superseded  by  14379. 

- 

13353 

l'amiaght, 

Templecarne,  . 

„ 14810. 

1 

11006 

Glen, 

Meevagh, 

„ 14277. 

19 

12135 

Brackney, 

Kilkeel,  . 

Superseded  by  14569. 

9 

11500 

Druinbo,  . 

Drumbo,  . 

Mauager  non-resident. 

13 

14694 

Wattiebridge, 

terapy. 

Galloon,  . , 

Superseded  by  14708 

3 

14148 

Cashel, 

Dungiven, 

Average  insufficient. 

- 

14474 

Garn,  tempy. 

Magherafelt,  m. 

Superseded  by  14761. 

7 

5180 

Magherafelt,  . 
Maghera, 

„ 14616. 

— 

10172 

„ f. 

„ 14617. 

- 

2891 

Lisnamuck,  f. 

„ 14560. 

3 

2600 

BallinreeB, 

Danboe,  . 

„ 14454. 

24 

6629 

Slmntonagh, 

Aughnamullen, 

Inoperative. 

lo 

14434 

1’ullynagear, 

Muckuo,  . 

Superseded  by  1 4595. 

25 

13214 

Inniskeen,  f. 

Inniskeen, 

Amalgamated  with  13395. 

6 

8543 

StrabaneParochl,, 

Camus,  . 

Inoperative. 

14 

5957 

Obire, 

Termonmaguirk, 

Average  insufficient. 

6 

434 

Magherakeel,  . 

Termonamongan, 

Superseded  by  14731. 

14 

8004 

Rathmackin, 

Termonmaguirk 

„ 14730. 

“ 

5182 

Drumlester, 

To  be  superseded  by  14729. 

45 

10316 

Scattery  Island, 

Kilrusli,  . 

Superseded  by  14213. 

- 

7599 

Carradotia, 

Killimer, 

„ 14203-4. 

“ 

7781 

Tarmon,  . 

Kilfearagh, 

„ 14524. 

60 

13580 

St.  Francis. 

Holy  Trinity,  . 

Superseded  by  14610-11. 

58 

5588 

Drumgariff, 

Kilmacomogue, 

„ 14430. 

59 

2469 

Ardagh,  (2)  f. 

Rosscarberry,  . 

Inoperative, 

56 

3363 

Rathcoola,  f. 

Donoughmore, . 

Amalgamated  with  2807. 
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Append  *.  III.—List  of  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Non-vested  Schools  struck  off  tie  Eon 
Section  II.  during  1 896 — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

rict- 

B-.ll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  striking;  School 
off  Roll. 

51 

5243 

Pery  Square  Con- 

St.  Michael,  . 

Superseded  by  12718. 

vent. 

Tipperary,  . 

53 

7231 

Drangan,  . m. 

Drangaa, . 

incompetent  teacher  in  charge. 

Waterford,  . 

49 

634 

Butlsrstown,  m. 

Kilburne, 

Superseded  by  14679. 

6827 

f. 

„ 14680. 

_ 

0068 

Ballyglan, 

DerryLoughtane, 

Killea,  . 
Kinsalebeg, 

14535. 

„ 

48 

952.0 

„ 14832. 

Carlow, 

47 

1416 

Ridge, 

Old  Leighlin,  . 

Superseded  by  14186. 

Dublin, 

30 

6512 

*Josephian,  evg. 

St.  Michan’s,  . 

Average  insufficient. 

- 

14046 

St.  Joseph’s,  in. 

St.  George’s,  . 

Superseded  by  1466.5. 

8865 

8866 

Richmond  Luna- 
t c Asylum,  m. 

Grangegorman, 

(Schools  no  longer  in  progress  owing  to 
j alterations  in  management. 

30a 

8243 

St.  J ames', 

) 

- 

11701 

„ (2)-  <■ 

„ 

> Amalgamated  with  743. 

— 

11 702 

,,  m.  init. 

) 

- 

9159 

Blackball- place, 

St.  Paul’s, 

Iuopevative. 

- 

715 

Lucan  Convent, 

Lucan, 

Superseded  by  13447. 

37 

5008 

St.  Peter’s,  m. 

St.  Peter, 

,,  14556. 

- 

754 

„ f. 

„ 14557. 

»>  • 

" 

6260 

„ inft. 

„ 14558. 

Kildare, 

44 

11851 

Bigstone,  . 

Kineagh,  . 

Superseded  by  14643. 
Amalgamated  with  767. 

37 

766 

Caragh  . m. 

Caragh,  . 

Kilkenny,  . 

47 

3847 

Smithstown, 

Oastlecomer,  . 

Superseded  by  14626. 

- 

5200 

Ballyline. . 

Killaloe,  . 

„ 14395. 

Longford,  . 

28 

7791 

Soran,  , 

Killoe,  . 

Schoolhonse  unsafe. 

- 

0269 

Glenmore,  m. 

„ 

Superseded  by  14584. 

M ■ 

— 

13583 

„ f. 

■ 

„ 14585. 

- 

1435 

Cloontagh,  . 

Killashee, 

„ 14650. 

” 

13769 

Tullyvrane, 

Rathcline, 

Schoolhouse  property  of  1 eacher  s hoibuxl 

Louth, 

25 

12665 

Courtbane, 

Upper  Creggau, 

Superseded  by  1 4540. 

Westmeath, 

33 

6674 

Rochfort  Bridge, 

Rochfort  Bridge 

Superseded  by  14603, 

Convt. 

Wexford,  . 

50 

6588 

Curracloe, . 

St.  Mary’s  Con- 

St.  Margaret’s, 
St.  John’s, 

Superseded  by  14492. 

„ 

- 

4949 

Amalgamated  with  12966. 

vent,  inft. 

Wicklow,  . 

44 

972 

Balt'nglas, Convt 

Baltingloss, 

Superseded  by  14653. 

Galway, 

27 

11552 

11553 

Windfield,  m. 

f. 

Killyan,  . 

Superseded  by  14218. 
• „ 14219. 

32 

14629 

Caragnrew, 

Ross, 

„ 146.54. 

„ 

35 

8602 

Kilconnell,  m. 

„ 14377. 

- 

8603 

„ f. 

Killeenadeema, 

14378. 

42 

4401 

Derrybrien, 
Trabane  Island, 

„ 14425. 

34 

13308 

Killannin, 

„ 14724. 

* This  i£\  cuing  School  had  a separate  Roll  Number. 
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IIT—  List  of  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Non-vested  Schools  struck  off  tlie  Boll  Appendix. 

during  1896 — continued.  Section  n-.. 


Galway-con- 


Mayo, 


Sligo, 


Dis- 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  striking  School 
off  Roll. 

32 

4216 

8580 

Castlehacket,  m. 
„ f. 

Annaglidown, 

j-  Permanently  closed. 

31 

12790 

Feenish  Island, 

Moyrus,  . 

Superseded  by  34747. 

32 

11316 

Kilbannon , 

Kilbannon, 

„ 14688-9. 

34 

12512 

Mason  Island,  . 

Moyrus,  . 

„ 14746. 

Amalgamated  with  8360. 

32 

12201 

Clonbur,  ’ . inft. 

Ross, 

84 

7325 

Faby, 

Killannin, 

Superseded  by  14590-1. 

32 

1003 

Tobberoe, 

Kilconly, 

„ 14553-4. 

31 

9988 

Cornamuckla,  . 

Drumreilly, 

Superseded  by  14470. 

_ 

7128 

Kiltoghert, 

Kiltoghert, 

■ 

„ J.4706-7- 

_ 

7093 

Slievenakilla,  . 

Di  umreilly, 

„ 14513. 

12 

8617 

Gortnalibbert,  . 

Cloonclare, 

„ 34847. 

20 

8061 

Barnatra,  . 
Glenamoy, 

Kilcommon, 

Superseded  by  14188. 

_ 

10083 

„ 

„ 13882. 

_ 

8538 

Bolleld, 

Kilgarvan, 

„ 14418-9. 

26 

11428 

Manulla,  . 

Manulla, . 

„ 14544-5. 

12278 

Strode, 

l3allycastle,  m. 

Templemore, 

„ 14369-70. 

20 

2830 

11766 

Doonfeony, 
Bobola,  . 

„ 14290. 

„ 14291. 

26 

12313 

LiBmirrane, 

„ 14537. 

27 

7040 

Cuilmore, 

Clooncraff, 

Sunerscded  by  14488. 

21 

11051 

Meelick,  . m. 

Tibohine, 

„ 14592. 

11052 

„ . f. 

» 

„ 14593. 

5 

5612 

Mullagbmore,  . 

Abamlish, 

Superseded  by  14723. 

22 

12553 

Urumlaheen, 

Kilmacallan, 

„ 14113-4. 

IV.__List  of  Seventy-five  Schools  to  which  Building  Grants 
have  been  made  during  1896. 


Antrim, 

Gmra, 

Donegal,  . 


Rasharkin, 
Shankill,  . 


Templeport, 
Annagh,  . 
Ballintemple, 


Donoughmore,  , 
Do. 

Kilbarron, 
Tullaghobegley, 
Templecrone, 
Conwal,  . 

Do.  . 


1j985 

15006 


14922 

14927 

14961 


14910 
1403  J 
14976 
15003 
15005 

15016 

15017 


Carclinty,  . 
Ormeau  Road, 


Derrynauenta, 
Keeny,  • 
Aghaloora,  . 


; Malos-  males.  TotaL 


Castlefin  (1), 

Do. 

Carricknahoma,  . 
Innisboffin  Island, 
Meenbanad, 
Letterkenny, 

. Do. 


50 

Special 


50 

plan  for 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 
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IV.- -List  of  Seventy-five  Schools,  to  which  Building  Grants 
have  been  made  dining  1896 — continued. 


Numborof  Pupils  to 
bo  accommodated. 


Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan,  . 

Tyrone, 


Kerry, 


Tipperary,  . 


Waterford, 


Dublin, 


W exford,  . 


Derry  vullen, 


Ballyscullion, 

Do. 


Magberaclone, 

Do. 


Lower  Badoney, 
Donaghendry,  . 
Uappagh,  . 
Avdstraw  W.,  . 


Ballymodan, 

Sfc.  Finbar’s, 
Kilnamartyra, 
Do. 

Gargcloyne, 


Knockane, 
Castleisland, 
Cloglmne,  . 
Prior, 
Killury,  . 
Kilshenune, 


Kilcommon, 
Glenbane, 
Shronell,  . 


Trinity  Without, 
Do., 

Kill,  St.  Nicholas,! 
Do. 

Kilculliheen, 


St.  Mark’s, 
Do.  . 
Do.  . 
St.  Paul’s, 


Kilmuckridge, 

Do. 

Tintern,  . 
Kilmore,  . 


Moyne, 

Bray, 


14931 


14974 

14975 


14996 

14997 


14933 

14932 

14950 

15002 


14955 

14956 
14912 
14993 

15009 

15010 

15011 


14987 

14988 
14992 
14998 


St.  Molaisse, 


Bellaghy, 

Do. 


Carvickasedge, 

Do. 


Cashel, 

Stewartstown, 
Mouutfield, . 
Drumnabeg, 


Warner’s  Lane, 
Do. 

Glasheen, 
Renaniree,  . 
Dundareirko, 
Blarney, 

Do. 


14902  Gortnascurry, 

14952  j Castleisland  Convent, 
Cloglmne, ' . 

Kilrelig,  . 

The  Cashen,  . 
Lyracrompano, 


14951 

14957 

15008 


14937 

14938 

14989 

14990 
14999 


14934 

14935 

14936 
14995 


14903 

14904 
14909 
14929 


14928 

14994 


Kilvonnon, 

Glenbane, 

Shronell, 


Otteran's, 

Do. 

Passage  East, 
Do. 

Ferrybank,  . 


St.  Mark  ?, 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Paul’s, 


Kilmuckridge, 

Do. 

St.  Leonard’s, 
Chapel, 


f. 

. inft. 


30  | 30 

60 

60 


80 

plira  fbr  | 
100 
40 
30 
100 


Askanagap, 

St.  Patrick’s  Convent, 
-Bray. 


30 

Special 


593 

200 


150 

150  | 150 
100 
100 
150 


30 

plan  for 
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IV.— List  of  Seventy-five  Schools,  to  which.  Building  Grants 
have  been  made  during  1896 — continued. 


Numlior  of  Pupils  to 
bo  accomrhodated. 


27  Kilbegnefc, 
32  Moylongh, 

- I Do.,  . 
34  I Ballynakill, 

- Oraey, 

84a  KiUeely,  . 


14907  Cregga, 

1 4959  Cooloo, 

14960  Do. 
14968  Salrack, 
14986  Cuchatrough 
15015  Roeveagli, 


• . 31  Dramreilly, 


14954  Drumreilly, 


20  Kilbelfad;  . 

- Urossmolina, 

Do.  . 

- Kill-ala,  . 

- Killasser,  . 

Do. 

26  Ballyvorey, 
20  Kilraore.  . 


14908  Pontoon, 
14924  Letterbrick, 
14923  Keenegh,  . 
14991  Ross,  . 

15000  Attyraachugh, 

15001  Do. 

15007  Partry, 

15014  Cjrclough,  . 


35  Tisrarn, 

22  Kilcolagh,  . 

Do.  . 
27  Kilteevan, 
Do.  . 
22  Boyle, 

- Do. 


14930  Tisrara, 

14025  Ballinameen, 
14926  Do. 

14966  Kilteevan,  . 

14967  Do. 

15012  Kilty  creighton, 

15013  Do. 


12  Killasp'ugcrone,  . 15004  Strandhill,  . 


V, — BtTlJjMsa  GbaKT  restored  to  Sell  during  1896. 


Number  of  Pupils  ts  „• 
bo  accommodated.  I 3 


Males.  mftk  Total.  o 


^ne,  * » 16  Kildress,  . . . 14118  Gortreagb,' 
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Appendix.  YX, — List  of  Twenty-six  Building  Gbants  cancelled  daring  1896, 


0. 

Couuty. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Boll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

ve9tod 

Reason  for  cancelling  Gnat, 

Antrim, 

9 

J 4575 

Malone, 

Shankill,  . 

V.T. 

Plan  reduced. 

Armagh, 

16 

14703 

Tamnamore, 

Kilmore,  . 

V.C 

Application  withdrawn, 

25 

12973 

Cregganduff, 

Creggan,  . 

V.T. 

Site  proved  unsuitable. 

» 

11 

13786 

Agliacommon, 

Seagoe,  , 

V.T. 

Manager  declines  to  proceed. 

Cavan, 

24 

14609 

Greaghagaron, 

Knockbride, 

V.T. 

Grantors  failed  to  execute 
lease. 

- 

12812 

Nolagh, 

Sbercock,  . 

V.T. 

Not  proceeded  with. 

23 

14620 

Cliffema, 

m 

Larah, 

V.T. 

Do.  ' do, 

„ 

- 

14621 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.  do. 

Donegal, 

1 

13133 

Illy,  . 

Tullygarran, 

V.T. 

One  of  lessors  refuses  to  sip. 

Down, 

19 

13956 

Porks, 

Kilkeel,  . 

V.C. 

Site  changed. 

Cork, 

55 

14774 

Dundareiske, 

Kiluamartyn, 

V.T. 

Site  abandoned  for  another. 

„ 

60a 

14710 

Ringaslciddy, 

m. 

Barnahely, 

V.T. 

Site  changed. 

n 

- 

14711 

f. 

,,  . . 

V.T. 

Do. 

Kerry, 

54 

14121 

Castleisland  Convt. 

inft. 

Castleisland, 

V.T. 

Project  abandoned. 

57 

14330 

Canburrin,  . 

Cahir, 

V.C. 

Site  refused. 

» 

58 

13955 

Garranes, 

Tuosist, 

V.C. 

Not  proceeded  with. 

Queen’s, 

36 

14804 

Ballaghmore, 

f. 

Kyle,  . . 

V.T. 

Do.  do. 

41 

14388 

Gran  tstown  Manor 

Killermogh, 

Cloneuagn, 

V.T. 

Application  withdrawn. 

»> 

- 

14677 

Briscoli, 

V.T. 

Not  proceeded  with. 

Galway, 

32 

12711 

Casliel, 

m. 

Boyounagh, 

V.T. 

Grantor  refuses  to  sign  lease 

12712 

» 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.  do, 

Mayo, 

26 

12898 

Rosslee, 

m. 

RoSBlee,  . 

V.C. 

Not  proceeded  with. 

12899 

f. 

» • • 

V.C. 

Do.  do. 

Roscommon, 

27 

14859 

Kilteevan,  . 

f. 

Kilteevan, 

V.T. 

Site  abandoned. 

Sligo, 

22 

14561 

Lisananny,  . 

Emlifad,  . 

V.T. 

Applicant  dead. 

>» 

13993 

Keasli,  . 

Toomore,  . 

V.T. 

Not  proceeded  with 

VII.- 


-IiisT  of  One  Hundred  and  BieteeN  Building  Cases  brought  into 
operation  during  the  year  1896. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

Tested 

Manager. 

A ntrim. 

9 

14674 

Malone, 

Shankill,  . 

Rev.  A.  J.  Wilson, 

9a 

14737 

St.  Joseph's  (2),  m. 

Do.  . . 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  M'llvenny, 

— 

14738 

Do.  . f. 

l)o.  . 

V.T. 

Do., 

7 

14511 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Rasharkin, 

V.C. 

Rev.  T.  Quinn,  . 

H • 

* 

14512 

Do.  . inft. 

Do.  . 

V.C. 

Do  . • 

Cj.  van,  . 

24 

14743 

Carriga  Bruise,  . 

V.C. 

Rev.  J.  O'Reilly,  • 

„ 

- 

14211 

Laragh, 

Enniskeen, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J .Flood, 

,, 

— 

14320 

CoTlea,  . m. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do., 

,, 

- 

14321 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do. , 

” * * 

- 

14581 

Derryhain,  . 

Killinkere, 

V.T. 

Rev.  B.  M‘Cabe,  . 

ills 


ill? 

3s* 
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' 

I yii.—List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifteen  Building  Cases  brought  into  Appendix. 

operation  during  the  year  1896 — continued.  Section  XI. 


Donegal, 


Down,  . 

Fermanagh,  , 
Londonderry, 


Boll 

No. 


Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 


Cork, 


Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 


Carlow, 

Dublin, 


Xildare, 


.'  Kilkenny, 


14001 

14104 

14277 

14370 

14810 


14569 

14708 


14761 

14616 

14617 
14560 
11454 


14595 


14731 

14730 


. How 
vestod 


Beagh, 
Terraon, 
Glen,  . 
Drumnihtrk, 
Tamlaeht, 


Brackney,  . 
Wattlosbridge, 


Cam,  tempy 
Fair  Hill,  . m 
Do.  . f 

Lisnarauck,  . f 

Ballinrees,  . 


Mullyash, 


Gorfcinacross, 

Aughnaglea, 


14213 

14203 

14204 
14524 
14658 

14389 

14390 
14440 


14610 

14611 
14430 
14403 


Scattery  Island, 
Killimer, 

Do. 

Tarmon, 
Killuran, 
Ballinrum, 

Do. 

Synge,  . 


St.  Francis, 

Do. 

Derry  Erclia, 

St.  John's  (Kinsale) 
Monastery. 


Inniskeel,  . 
Kilmacrenan,  • 
Meevagh,  . 
Inver, 

Templecarne, 


Killreel, 


Galloon,  . 


Dungivea, 
Maglierafelt, 
Do.  , 
Do.  . 
Danboe,  . 


Muckno, 


Termonamongan, 

Termomuaipni'k, 


Sexton-st.  Covt.,iuf. 


14725  Newport, 


inf. 


14679 

146H0 

14535 

14832 


14186 


14665 

14667 

14548 

14716 

14549 

14550 
13447 

14556 

14557 

14558 

14717 

14718 


Butlerstown,  ra. 

Do.,  . f. 
Ballake, 

Tinnock, 


Ridge, 


Kilrush,  . 
Killimer,  . 

Do.  . 
Kilfearagb, 
Killaran,  . 
Inchirvouan, 
Do.  . 
Inagh, 


Holy  Trinity, 
Do. 

Kilmacomage, 
Kinsale,  . 


St.  Michael’s, 


Kilvellane, 


Kilburne, 
Do.  . 
Killea,  . 
Kinsalebeg, 


Old  Leighlin, 


St.  Joseph’s, m.  senr. 
Do.  do.  inf. 
St.  Gabriel’s,  m 
Do.  . _ f. 
Do.  m.  inf. 

Do.  t inf. 
Lucan  Convent,  . 
St.  Peter’s,  . m. 
Do.  . f. 
Do.  . inf. 
Rathgar,  . m. 
Do.  • f- 


14626 

14395 


Bigstone, 


Smitbstown, 

Ballyline, 


St.  George’s, 
Do.  . 

Giangegorman, 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 
Lucan, 

St.  Peter, 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 
Ratbfaruhain, 
Do.  . 


Kineagh, 


Castlecomer, 
Killaloe,  . 


Manager. 


Rev.  B.  Kelly. 

Rev.  A.  M'Nelis,  . 

Rev.  F.  B.  Gallagher,  . 
Rev.  J.  Gallagher, 

Rev.  J.  C-'anoD  M’Kenua, 


Rev.  J.  Keating,  . 
Rev.  D.  O’Connor, 


Rev.  E.  Loughrey, 
R -v.  G.  Gillespie, 


Rev.  B.  M'Gurk, 
Rev.  J.  G.  Keers, 


Rev.  J.  Canon  Hoey, 


Rev.  W.  Verner, 
Rev.  J.  Smyth, 


Rev.  P.  White, 

Rev.  J.  Clancy, 

Do. 

Rev.  M.  Quinlivan, 
Rev.  D.  Oleary, 
Rev.  J.  Howard,  . 
Do. 

Lt.-Col.  Tottenham, 


Rev,  M.  O’ Flynn, 

Do. 

Rev.  M.  Shinkwin, 
Rev.  J.  Canon  Cotter, 


v.t.  Rev.  D.  Hallman, 


v.t.  Rev.  J.  Howard, 


Rev.  P.  F.  Flynn, 
Do.  . . 

Rev.  M.  Flynn,  . 
Rev.  J.  Long, 


Rev.  J.  Connelly,  . 


Rev.  F.  M.  Ryan, 
Do. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Burke, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Rev.  J.  Baxter, 

V.  Rev.  J.  Hall,  . 
Do. 

Do.  • • 

Rev.  Wni.  Nicholas, 
Do. 


Rev.  T.  O’Neill, 


IP 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

Pres. 


R.C. 


E.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

RC. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Meth. 

[Meth. 


R.C. 


Rev.  M.  Canon  Cody, 
Rev.  N.  Murphy,  . 


R.C. 

R.C. 
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YXi. -List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifteen  Building  Cases  brought  into 

operation  during  the  year  1896 — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Boll  No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

Y08tcd 

Manager. 

1 ; 
if! 

Longford, 

28 

14584 

14585 

Edenmore,  . 
Do. 

in. 

f. 

Killoe,  . 

Do.  . . 

V.T. 

V.X. 

Rev.  E.  Mahon,  . 

Do.  . , . 

R.C. 

R.C. 

14650 

Oloontagh,  . 

ICillasbee, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Casserly,  . 

RC, 

_ 

14435 

Carnaduff,  . 

m. 

Catbel,  . . 

V.T. 

Rev.  M.  Gilligan.  . 

R,C.  1 

51  • 

- 

14436 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C.  j 

Louth,  . 

25 

14540 

Courtbane, 

Upper  Creggan, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Canon  M'Geeny, 

aa  i 

Westmeath,  . 

33 

14603 

Rochforthridge  Con., 

Rochforthridge,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Fagan,  , 

R.G 

Wexford, 

50 

14492 

Curracloe,  . 

St.  Margaret’s,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  S.  Cloney,  . 

B.G 

Wicklow, 

44 

14653 

Baltinglass  Convt., 

Baltinglass,  . . 

V.T. 

Rov.  T.  0 Neill,  . . 

R.C. 

Galway, 

27 

14218 

Windfield,  . 

m. 

Killyan,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Sloane,  . 

R.C. 

_ 

14219 

Do 

f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Do. 

R.C. 

32 

14654 

Caragarew,  . 

Ross, 

V.T. 

Rev.  M.  Mellet,  . 
Rev.  D.  Coghlan,  . 

R.G 

35 

14377 

Kilconnell,  , 

m. 

Kilconnell, 

V.T. 

R.c.  ; 

H 

14378 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.G 

M 

42 

14425 

Derrybrien,  . 
Trabane  Island, 

ICilLeenadeema, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Flanagan,  . 

Rft 

’ 

34 

14724 

Killannin, 

V.T. 

Rov.  W.  Conway, 

R.C. 

32 

14633 

Bamaderg,  . 

rn. 

Killer ein,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Keaveny,  . 

U.U 

_ 

14634 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . . . 

R.G 

” 

34 

14747 

Feenish.  Island, 

Movrns,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  M.  M'Hugh, 

R.G 

’ 

32 

14683 

Crossroads,  . 

m. 

Kilbannon, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Gleeson,  . 

HU. 

** 

_ 

14689 

l)o. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . . . 

K.C. 

** 

- 

14553 

Tobberoe, 

m. 

Kilconla,  . 

V.T. 

Rev  J.  Begley.  . 

R.C. 

_ 

14554 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . . . 

R.C.  | 

34 

14746 

Mason  Island, 

Moyrus,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  M.  M'Hugh,  , 

R.C. 

_ 

14788 

Glanecmurrin, 

K ilcummin. 

V.T. 

Rev.  T.  Curran,  . 

R.C. 

* 

_ 

14590 

St.  Annin’s,  . 

m. 

Killannin, 

V.T. 

Rov.  M,  D.  Conroy,  . 

R.C, 

» • 

- 

14591 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . . . 

S.C. 

Leitrim, 

31 

14470 

Comamuckla, 

Drumreilly, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Clarke,  . 

R.G 

- 

14706 

Kiitogbert,  . 

m. 

Kiitogbert, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Canon  Hoare,  . 

R.G 

— 

14707 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do. 

- 

14513 

Slievenakilla, 

Drumreilly, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Keany,  . 

R.G 

M . 

12 

14847 

Glenboy, 

Cloonclnre, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Coulter,  . • 

hi-. 

Mayo,  . 

20 

14188 

Barnatra, 

Kilcommon, 

V.T. 

Rev.  H.  Hewson,  . 

K.S 

- 

13882 

Glenamoy,  . 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Foy,  . 

R.C. 

26 

14349 

Beltra, 

Islaudeady, 

V.T. 

Rev.  T.  O’Malley, 

20 

145G5 

Inniskea  Island, 

Kilmore,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  iM.Munnelly, 

R.C. 

North. 

R.C. 

i 

14418 

Bofield, 

m. 

Kilgarvan, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Harte, 

_ 

14419 

Do. 

£ 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . • • 

■a  ■ - 

32 

14534 

Gortjordan,  . 

m. 

Kilnmine, 

V.T, 

Rev.  R.  Pendergast,  , 

_ 

14676 

Do. 

f. 

Do. ' . 

V.T. 

Do.  • • 

R.C. 

,i  , T 

26 

14544 

Manullo, 

m. 

Manulla,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  E.  Canon  Gibbon, 

' - - 

- 

14545 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . • 

15  ' • 

21 

14573 

Comderry,  . 

Killedin,  . 

V.C. 

A.  Ormsby,  Eeq.,  . 

R.C. 

26 

14369 

Strade, 

m. 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Hunt, 

_ 

14370 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . ’ . 

V.X. 

Do.  . • • 

20 

14290 
J 4291 

Bally  castle,  . 
Do. 

m. 

f. 

Doonfeeny, 
Do.  . 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Rev  J.  Timlin,  . 

Do.  • • • 

R.C. 

5.  • 

26 

14537 

Listnirrane,  . 

Bobola,  . . 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  O’Grady,  . 

Roscommon,  . 

27 

14488 

Lakeview,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Flanagan, 

R.G 

R.G 

R.G 

R.G 

R.G 

21 

14592 

Meelick 

m. 

v.T. 

Rev.  J.  M'Deraott, 

_ 

14593 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do. 

n 

27 

14719 

Fort  Augustus, 

m. 

Kiltnllflgh,  " . 

V.T. 

Rev.  A.CanonO’D-wyer 

„ • 

- 

14720 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . . 

V.T. 

Dp.  . ...  7 

Sligo,  . 

5 

14723 

Mullaghmore, 

Ahamplisli, 

V.T. 

Rev.  W.  Crofton,  . 

R.G 

RG 

R.U 

„ . 

22 

14113 

Glen,  . 

m. 

Kilmacallan, 

V.T. 

Rev.  A.  Qumn,  . 

» * * 

“ 

14114 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  • • 
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Ulster. 

Antrim, 


- Rasbarkin,  . 

3 Sliankill,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

8a  St.  Nicholas, 

- Kilwaughter, 

Do. 

9 Sliankill, 

In  Killyman, 

•23  Kilbride, 

Do. 

- Templeport, 

- Ballintemple, 

Do. 

- Annagh, 

- Ballintemple, 
’21  Knockbriae, . 

- Enniskeeu,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

31  Templeport, 

1 Templecroue, 

- Oonwall, 

- Clondaborkey, 

Do. 

Du. 

- Templecrone, 

Do. 

- Conwal, 

- Mevagh, 

- Tullaghobagley, 

- Templerone,  . 

- Conwal, 

Do. 

‘2  Culilaff, 

- Moville  Lower, 

- Cloncha, 

- Rapliue, 

Do. 

Do. 

5 Drumhouse,  . 

- Kilcar, 

- Kilbarron,  . 

- Inniskeel, 

- Do.  . 

- Kilbarron, 

6 Donaghmore, 

Do. 

9a  Knockbreda, 
Do. 

10  Bangor,  . 


Do. 

19  Kilkeel, 

13  Galloon, 

- Killesher, 

- Innishmacsaint, 

- Derryvullen, 


Carclinty, 

St.  Columbkille’s, 
Crumlin-road,  . m. 

Do.  . f. 

Woodburu  (1), 
Kilwaughter,  . m. 

Do.  . f. 

Ormeau-road, 
Ciintycloy, 

Garrvsallagh,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Carrick, 

Carrigan,  . . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Keeny, 

Aghaloora. 

Knockbride, 
Kingcourt,  . m. 

Ardlow, 

Derrynanenta,  . 
Mullnghduff, 
Letterkeiniy,  . m. 
Murroe, 

Massinass,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Meenatottin, 

Crohy, 

Meenatole, 

Kinnelargy  Robertson 
Innisboftm  Island, 
Meenbanad, 
Latterkenny,  f 

Do.  . . inft 

Coolkennv,  . m 
Bredagb  Glen,  . 
Maliu  Head, 

Raplioe,  . . m 

Do.  . . f 

Robertson, 

Lagbej-,  • 

Grove, 

Ballysliannon  Couven 
Largyuascr.igb,  . 
Leckonnell, 
Carricknahovnn,  . 

Castlefin  (l),  . n 

Do.  . • 

1 Rosetta,  . • ni 

; Do.  . 

Bangor,  • • n 

I Do. 

- St.  Malacliy’s  (Castle 
-wellan),  m 

i Do.  . 

I Moneydarragh,  . 

) Drumlone, . 

’ Cross  Roads, 

L Cornahilta, 

[ St.  MolaisBe, 


50  50  100 

55  55  110 


60  60  120 

125  - 125 

- 125  12.5 

Special  plan  lor  400 
40  40  80 


40  40  80 

50  50  100 

40  40  80 


50  50  100 

60  60  120 

GO  60  120 

150  - 150 

50  50  100 

60  - 60 

60  60 
40  40  80 

40  40  80 

30  30  60 

30  30  60 

30  30  60 

60  60  120 

- 125  125 

60  65  125 

60  - 60 

50  50  100 

75  75  150 


60  GO  120 

40  40  80 

30  30  60 

Special  plan  for  300 
50  50  100 

30  30  GO 

40  40  80 


_ 100  100 

50  50  100 

40  35  75 

40  40  80 

50  50  I 100 

30  30  60 
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7 Derryloran,  . 

- Ardtrea, 

Do.  . 

- Ballyscullion, 

Do. 

i 8 Tydavnet, 

24  Auglmarnullen, 

- Magheracloone, 

Do. 

6 Temionamongan, 
Camus,  ' . 

Do. 

- Skirts  of  Urney, 

- Ards  jaw,  W . 

1 4 Ti  rmonmaqui  rk , 

- Lower  Badoney, 

- Cappagb, 

] 5 Kildress, 

- Donaghendry, 


42  Oughtnmraa, 
45  Kilmiliill, 

Do. 

- Kilchreest, 

- Kilmaiey, 

Do. 

- Inagh,  . 

Do. 

- Killadysart, 

- Ivilmurry, 

- Inajjh, 

- Tulla, 

Do. 

- Kilraghts, 

Do. 

55  Drbhaue, 

Do. 

- Kilnamartyra 

- Do. 

- Cloondrobid, 

Do. 

- Kilnamartyra 
— Do. 

56  Garrycloyne, 

- Do. 

58  Kilcoe, 

Do. 

- Inchigeela, 

- Scbull, 

Do. 

59  Kilcoe, 

Do. 

- Fanlobbus, 

- Ross, 

60  Kinure, 

Do. 

- Ballymodan, 

- Kinsale, 


g°n  School. 

No. 


Derrycruramy,  . 
St/Trea’s, 

Do.  . 
Bellaghy,  . 

Do.  . • . 
Barratitoppy, 
Auney, 

Carrickasedge,  . 
Do. 

Third  Corgaxy,  . 
Main-st.,  Strabam 
Do.  . 
Cnstlederg, 
Diumnabeg, 
Auglmaglea, 

Cfehd,  . 

Mouutfield, 
Q-ortreagh, 
Stewavtstown,  . 


Turlough,  . 
Lackan, 

Do. 

Island  View, 
Kilmaiey,  . 

Do.  . 
Inagh, 

Do.  . 
Gortglass,  . 
Doi.lough, 
Cloonalia, 
Do.  . 
Quin, 

Do.  . 
Bareli  eld,  . 

Do.  . 
Mill-street, 
Do. 

Ball^voig, 

Gurrane,  . 

Do.  . 
Renan  ire  e, 
Dundareirke, 
Blarney,  . 

Do.  . 
Kilcoe, 

Do.  . 
Ballingeary, 
Scbull,  . 

Do.  . 
Cape  Clear, 
Do  . 


Roscarberry  Convent 
Oysterhaven,  . m 

Do.  . . f 

Bandon,  . . m 

St.  Multose, 


Number  of  Pupils 
to  bo  accommodated. 

Males. 

mL1"- 

40 

40  80 

125 

- 125 

- 

125  125 

60 

60 

_ 

60  60 

60 

60  120 

30 

30  60 

60 

- 60 

_ 

60  60 

40 

40  80 

75 

- 75 

75  75 

100 

- 100 

50 

50  100 

60 

60 

50 

50  100 

40 

40  80 

40 

40  80 

50 

50  100 

40 

40  80 

150 

- 150 

_ 

150  150 

60 

60  120 

75 

- 75 

_ 

75  75 

75 

- 75 

75  75 

60 

60  120 

40 

40  80 

75 

- 75 

75  75 

60 

- 60 

60  60 

100 

- 100 

- 

100  100 

350 

- 350 

125 

- 125 

125  125 

100 

- 100 

■ — • 

100  100 

100 

100  200 

30 

30  60 

175 

- 175 

_ 

175  175 

125 

_ 125 

125  125 

150 

- 150 

100 

_ 100 

100  ioo 

60 

_ 60 

60  60 

250 

- 250 

Bpeeinl 

60 

plan  for  400 
60 

60  60 

200 

- 200 

50 

50  100 
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TUI  —List  of  Two  Hbndbed  and  Ninety-nine  Vested  Schools— continued.  Appendix. 


Number  of  P » pils 
to  bo  accommodated. 


60  St.  Finbar’s, 

- Ballyroodan, 

Bo. 

- St.  Finbar’s, 
60a  Marmullane, 


39  Killury, 

- Kilshenane,  . 
54  Ballincuahane, 

- Kilquane, 

- Kilcoleman,  . 


- Killiney. 

- Dysert, 

Do. 

- Castleisland, 

Do. 

- Cloghane, 

57  Knockane,.  . 

- Dromod, 

- Knockane,  . 

- Prior,  . 

58  Tuosist, 

39  Abbeyfeale,  . 

Do. 

4G  Doon,  . 

51  Strabally,!  . 

52  Ballingarry,  . 

43  Brickendown, 

46  Toem,  . 

Do. 

- Glenbane, 

- Shronell, 

53  Kilcominon,  . 

49  Trinity  Without, 

Do. 

- Kill  St.  Nicholas, 

Do. 

- Kilculliheen, 


Carlow,  . 

. 44  Ballon, 

* 

. 50  Barragh,  . 

Dublin, 

. 30  St.  Thomas’, 

i) 

. 30a  St.  Paul’s, 

« • 

. 37  St.  Mark’s, 

. - Do. 

n 

. 40  Do. 

. - Do. 

» 

. - Do. 

Kilkenny,  . 

. 47  St.  Mary’s, 

» 

. 49  Tullogher, 

u 

. - Dysertmoon, 

Longford,  . 

. 28  Killoe, 

n i 

. - Clonbroney, 

ii 

. - Do. 

!> 

. 33  Tashinny, 

» 

. - Do. 

Glasheen,  . 

Warner’ s-lane,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Glasheen,  . . f. 

St.  Mary’s,  . f. 

The  Cashen, 
Lyracrompane,  . 

Loughfonder, 

St.  Brendan's,  . 

St.  Joseph’s  (Milltown) 


Aughacasla, 

Kilsarcon,  . . m 

Do.  . . f 

lleaglass,  . 
Castleisland  Convent 
Cloghane,  . 

Brida,  . . i 

Derriana,  . 
Gortnascarry, 
Kildrelig,  . 

Ardea, 


Feale  View, 
Do.  . 
Doon  Convent, 
Montpelier, 

St.  Joseph's, 
Mocklershill, 
Cappawhite, 


Glenbane, 
Shronell,  . 
Kilvenuon, 


Otterans,  . 

Do.  . 
Passage  East, 
Do. 

Ferrybank, 


- 125 

I - 100 

Special  plan  for 


30 

30 

100 

100 

40 

40 

60 

60 

200 

- 

100 

100 

125 

— 

_ 

125 

40 

40 

Special 

ilan  for 

100 

100 

_ 

60 

60 

40 

30 

30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

60 

_ 

_ 

60 

_ 

400 

50 

50 

Special 

plan  for 

60 

60 

200 

- 

- 

200 

60 

60 

75 

75 

40 

40 

150 

_ 

_ 

150 

100 

_ 

- 

100 

150 

- 

Ballon,  _ . 
Kilbranish, 

St.  Columba’s, 
St.  Paul’s, 

St.  Andrew’s, 
Do.  . 
St.  Mark’s, 
Do.  . 
Do.  . 


Kilkenny  Convt. 
Mullinakill, 
Tullogher,  . 


Soran, 

St.  Joseph’s, 
Do.  . 
Colebill,  • 
Do.  . 


inf.  160 
. . 30 


80  v.T. 

60  v.T. 

60  Y.T. 

100  V.T. 

100  V.T. 
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County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Parish. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Number  of  Pupilg 
to  be  accommodated 

Haw 

raW. 

Males. 

Fe- 

nales, 

Total. 

Leister  —con. 

25 

Clogher, 

14252 

Call  yst  own, 

m. 

125 

_ 

125 

_ 

Do. 

14253 

Do.  ' 

f. 

- 

125 

125 

- 

Ballymascanlan,  . 

14327 

Faughart, 

30 

30 

60 

Y.T. 

_ 

Colion, 

14573 

Colion, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

_ 

Do.  . 

14579 

Do.  . . 

f. 

_ 

75 

75 

. _ 

Dundalk, 

1464J 

Castle  town-road 

m. 

250 

_ 

•25J 

_ 

Do. 

14651 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

■250 

•260 

29 

Athhoy, 

14765 

Fraine, 

m. 

60 

60 

U 

_ 

Do. 

14766 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

60 

60 

Queen’s, 

41 

Borris,  . 

14338 

Maryborough, 

50 

50 

100 

Y.C. 

Westmeath, 

33 

St.  Feighin’s, 

14450 

St.  beighin’s, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

Y.T, 

_ 

Do. 

14451 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

75 

76 

TX 

41 

Kilbeggnn,  . 

14491 

Kilbeggan  Convent,  . 

- 

250 

250 

Y.T. 

Wexfoid, 

49 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

14644 

St.  J oseph’sfNcw  Ross) 

Special 

plan  for 

400 

YX 

Convent. 

„ 

50 

Ballyhuskard, 

14668 

Ball.tghkeane, 

60 

GO 

120 

Y.! 

- 

St,  Mary’s  ^(N.T. 

14777 

Kilmysliall, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

YX 

_ 

Do. 

14778 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

75 

75 

YT. 

L. 

_ 

Owentluff,-  . 

14900 

Gusseraue, 

100 

100 

200 

YJ. 

„ 

- 

Kilmuckridge, 

14903 

Kilmuckridge, 

m. 

J0U 

- 

100 

Y.T. 

_ 

Do. 

14904 

Do. 

f. 

100 

100 

Y.T.  ! 

_ 

Tintern, 

14909 

St.  Leonard’s, 

50 

50 

100 

Y.T. 

Kilmore, 

14929 

Chapel, 

50 

50 

100 

Y.T. 

V>  icklowj 

40 

Redcross, 

14829 

Hedcross,  . 

30 

30 

60 

Y.T. 

,, 

- 

Moyne, 

14928 

Askauagap 

30 

30 

60 

Y.T. 

„ 

- 

Bruy.  . 

14994 

St.  Patrick's  Convent 

Special 

plan  for 

300 

Y.T, 

(Bray). 

Connaught. 

I 

Galway, 

27 

Killyan, 

14383 

Ballaghlea, 

50 

50 

100 

Y.T.  j 

„ 

- 

Kilkerriu, 

14748 

Shankill,  . 

60 

60 

120 

Y.T. 

- 

Kilbegnet,  . 

1469G 

Creggs, 

60 

60 

120 

Y.T. 

- 

Do.  ‘ . ‘ . 

14907 

Do.  . 

f. 

— 

120 

120 

Y.T. 

32 

Ross,  . 

14712 

Clonbur,  . ’ 

m. 

175 

- 

175 

Y.T. 

„ 

- 

Do. 

14713 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

175 

175 

Y.T. 

„ 

- 

Dunmore, 

14734 

Strawberryhill, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

Y.t 

_ 

Do. 

14735 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

75 

75 

Y.T. 

- 

Killererin,  . 

14801 

Cloondahamper, 

40 

40 

80 

Y.T. 

Moylough,  . 

14959 

Cooloo, 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

Y.T. 

V 

Do. 

14960 

Do. 

i. 

— 

,100 

100 

34 

Innishmore,  . 

14532 

Oatquarter, 

100 

100 

200 

Y.T. 

„ 

— 

Do. 

14659 

St.  Ronan’s, 

m. 

75 

. - 

75 

- 

Do. 

14660 

Do.  . 

f. 

' - 

75 

75 

,, 

- 

Do. 

14782 

Oatquartvr, 

m 

100 

- 

100 

Y.T. 

,, 

■ - 

Do. 

14783 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

100 

100 

- 

Belclare, 

14805 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

- 

Do  ' . 

14>  06 

Do.  . 

f. 

100 

luff 

Y.T. 

_ 

Killannin,  . 

14825 

Knock, 

30 

30 

60 

„ 

• - 

Aunaghdown, 

14709 

Annadown, 

100 

iOl) 

200 

Y.T. 

• „ 

- 

Ballynalciil,  . 

14968 

Salrack, 

40 

40 

80 

„ 

- 

Omey, 

14986 

Cushatrough,  • 

40 

40 

80 

„ 

34a 

Killeely, 

15015 

Roeveagh, 

60 

60 

120 

„ 

35 

Clonkeenkerrill,  . 

14663 

40 

40 

80 

„ 

42 

Ardrahan, 

14642 

60 

50 

100 

Leitrim, 

5 

Rossinver, 

14501 

40 

40 

80 

„ 

12 

Killasnet, 

14891 

Brack ervbeg, ' 

50 

50 

100 

31 

Kiltoghert?  . 

14669 

St.  Joseph’s  (Shanna- 

40 

40 

RD 

TX 

curry). 









wSm 
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VIII  —List-  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-nine  Vested  Schools — continued.  Append*. 


Connaught —con. 


Leitrim, 


Mayo, 


Roscommon. 


Dis- 

trict 

Parish. 

Roll 

No. 

31 

Kiltoghert,  . 

14670  S 

- 

Do. 

14770  S 

Annaduff, 

14779  I 

_ 

DrumreiUy,  Upper, 

14794  r 

_ 

Do. 

14795 

_ 

Cnrrigallen,  . 

14890  L 

Do., 

14899 

- 

Dmmieilly,  . 

14954 

20 

Kileommon, 

14193 

Kilgeever, 

14331 

_ 

Crossmolina, 

14528 

Kilcummin, 

14871 

_ 

Attymass, 

14701 

_ 

Do. 

14702 

_ 

Ballina, 

14727 

_ 

Do. 

14728 

Crossmoliua, 

14736 

_ 

Ballyskerry, 

147.59 

_ 

Kileommon,  . 

14843 

Do. 

14850 

Do. 

14851 

_ 

Crossmolina, 

14865 

Kilbelfad, 

14908 

_ 

14923 

Do. 

14924 

_ 

Kill  ala, 

14991 

_ 

15000 

_ 

Do. 

15001 

_ 

Kilmore, 

15014 

21 

14530 

Do. 

14810 

Do. 

14811 

_ 

Do. 

14833 

_ 

Do. 

14834 

Kilcomluff,  . 

14862 

_ 

Augbamore,  . 

14894 

_ 

Do. 

14895 

26 

13098 

Mayo, 

14205 

Do. 

14206 

- 

Aglish, 

14410 

_ 

Do. 

14411 

_ 

iBlandeady,  .' 

14497 

- 

Ballyovey,  . 

14624 

— 

Kilmeena, 

14842 

_ 

14863 

_ 

Do. 

14866 

_ 

Do. 

14873 

_ 

Ballyovey,  . 

15007 

82 

J4467 

_ 

14808 

_ 

Do. 

14809 

22 

Augbrim, 

14684 

- 

Do. 

14685 

- 

Kileolngh, 

14925 

Do. 

1 4926 

- 

Boyle, 

15012 

graina). 

It  Mary’s,  (C 
Shannon). 


Pontoon, 

Keenagb, 


Ross, 

Attymachugh, 

Do. 

Corclough, 
Kilkelly,  . 
Kilmovee  (2), 
Do.  . 
Tavrane,  . 

Do.  . 
Swineford, 
Doogarry, 

Do. 

Kilmore,  . 
Mayo. 

Do. 


Castlebar, 

Do. 


Derrew, 
Islandmore, 
Aehill  Soundj 
Butterwortb, 

' Dunkinalla, 
PaTtry, 
Newbrook, 
Irishtown,  . 

Do.  . 
Augbrim,  . 

Do.  . 
Ballinameen, 
Do.  . 

Killycieigbton, 


Number  of  Pupils 
to  be  accommodated. 

Males. 

Fe- 

alos. 

rotal. 

vcstod. 

50 

50 

100 

Vi*. 

Special 

lan  for 

250 

V.T. 

60 

CO 

120 

V.T. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

_ 

GO 

60 

V.T. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

- 

75 

76 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.C. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

Y.T. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

_ 

100 

100  - 

V.T. 

125 

- 

125 

V.T 

_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 

. 40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

i _ 

75 

76 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

. 40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

. 60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 

_i 

60 

60 

V.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

. Special 

planfor 

108 

V.T. 

. 75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

. 175 

■ - 

175 

V.T. 

. - 

175 

175 

V.T. 

. 200 

- 

200 

V.T. 

. 75 

- 

76 

V.T. 

f.  - 

75 

75 

V.T. 

f.  - 

75 

. 75 

V.C. 

i.  125 

_ 

125 

V.T. 

f.  - 

125 

126 

V.T. 

r v.t. 

t. }' 

400 

400 

t V.T. 

ol,  50 

50 

10C 

V.T. 

. 40 

40 

80 

Y.T. 

. 30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

. 40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

. 30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

. 40 

40 

80 

V.C, 

n.  150 

_ 

150 

V.T. 

. 75 

75 

150 

V T. 

n.  150 

_ 

150 

V.T. 

f.  - 

150 

150 

V.T. 

n.  100 

100 

Y.T. 

f.  - 

10C 

10C 

V.T. 

n.  150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

f.  - 

15C 

15( 

V.T. 

n.  60 

' 

60 

1 ^ 

Section  II., 
C. 
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Section  IL, 
C. 


VIIT. — List  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-nine  Tested  Schools  —continuei 


County. 

Roll 

Number  of  Pupils 
to  bo  aocoinmod&ted 

trict 

No. 

Males. 

Fe- 

malos. 

Total 

rated 

Connaught — con. 
Roscommon, 

22 

Boyle, 

15013 

Killy  creighton , 

f. 

60 

60 

27 

1435G 

Lisaniska,  . 

m. 

60 

_ 

60 

Kilkeevin,  . 

14601 

Clooncan,  . 

m. 

75 

_ 

75 

_ 

Do. 

14602 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

- 

Kiltullagh,  . 

14823 

Carraghs,  . 

m. 

175 

- 

175 

T.T. 

_ 

Do. 

14824 

Do. 

f. 

- 

175 

175 

. 

_ 

Kilteevau,  . 

14966 

Kilteevau, 

m. 

100 

100 

, 

_ 

Do. 

14967 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

100 

100 

35 

Greagh, 

13919 

Creagk, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

T.T, 

_ 

Do. 

139-20 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

v.t. 

.» 

- 

Tisrata, 

14930 

Tismra, 

f. 

- 

8u 

80 

V.T. 

Sligo, 

12 

St.  John’s,  . 

14533 

Quay-street, 

m. 

400 

_ 

400 

T.T. 

_ 

Do.  . . 

14036 

Carraroe,  . 

m. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

Do. 

14637 

l)o.  . 

f. 

- 

100 

100 

T.T. 

_ 

Killaspugcroue, 

15004 

Straiulhil),, 

50 

50 

10 1 

V.T. 

” 

20 

Kilmashalgan, 

14822 

Dunbekin, 

60 

60 

120 

v.r. 

IX. — List  of  Twelve  Schools  (Tested)  placed  on  Suspended  List  during  1896. 


County. 

Diet. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

Parish. 

Roaaon  for  placing  Sohool  an 
Suspended  List. 

Londondern 

3 

7672 

Milltown,  . f. 

v.c. 

Agliadowey, 

Average  insufficient, 

Tyrone, 

14 

1382 

Rarogan, 

V.T. 

Errigal  Keerogue, 

Repairs  not  effected. 

„ 

15 

10500 

Stewartstown,  infl. 

V.C. 

Donagbendry, 

Average  insufficient. 

Clare,  , 

42 

2383 

Ballinroan, . m. 

V T. 

Incliicronan, 

Superseded  by  14389.' 

12930 

„ . f. 

V.T. 

Do.  by  14390. 

Cork,  . 

60 

1612 

K insale  Monastery, 

V.T. 

Do.  by  14403, 

Tipperary, 

51 

11742 

N ewport,  . infc. 

V.T. 

Kilvellane, 

Do.  by  14725. 

Longford, 

28 

1308- 

Curraghboy,  m. 

V.T. 

Cashel, 

Do.  by  1 1435. 

1495 

„ . f. 

V.T. 

Do.  by  14436. 

Queen's, 

44 

1218 

Rushes,  . m. 

V.C. 

Kilabban,  . 

Average  insufficient. 

Galway, 

32 

2173 

Barnaderg,  . m. 

V.T. 

Killererin, 

Superseded  by  14633. 

» 

” 

3389 

„ . f. 

V.T. 

” 

Do.  by  14634. 

•X* — List  of  Two  Suspended  Schools  (Tested)  re-opened  during  1896. 


County. 

List. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

flow  1 

vested.  1 

Cavan, . 

Cork,  . . 

24 

59 

3230 

10378 

Cohaw,  . . . f. 

Rossmore,  . . m. 

Drumgoon, 
Kilmeen,  . • 

V.T. 

V., 



lit 

kit 
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Yf  List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixtt-seven  Schools  (Vested)  on  Ammdit. 
2i.l. — iiisi  j.j  T,-„4.  „+  «r ,A  nf  1«QG  Section  IL, 

c. 


the  Suspended  List  at  end  of  1896. 


Antrim,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  - 

Cavan,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do..  . 
Do.,  . 

Donegal, 

Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Down,  . 
Do.,  . 

Fermanagh, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Londonderry, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Monaghan, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Tyrone,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

• Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Clare, 

Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


Armoy,  . 
Tullyrusk, 
Shankill, . 
Kilroot,  . 

Annaghcliff, 

Killeshandra, 

Do., 

Urney, 

Do.,  . 
Annagh,  . 
Killeshandra, 
Dnimlummon. 

Do.,  . 
Lurgan,  . 

Tullaghobegley, 

Muff, 

Fahan,  Lower, 

Conmany, 

Kilbarron, 

Bright,  . 
Kilclief,  . 


13  Galloon,  . 

Magheraculmoney, 

- Aghavea, . 

3 Killowen, 

- Agh  adowey , 

7 Tamlaght  O’Crilly, 

- Upper  Cumber, 
Maghera, 


Tydavnet, 

Do., 

Ematris,  . 
Drmnsnatt, 


Doni_ 

Badoney,  Upper, 
Do., 

Kilskeery, 
Cappagh, . 

Errigle  Keerogue, 
Donagheady, 
Cappagh,  . 
C-logher,  . 

Errigle  Keerogui 
Kildress, . 
Pomeroy, 
KildreBS,  . 
Stewartstown, 

Dysart,  . 
Kilmoon, 

Do.,  . 

Inchi  cronan, 
Do.,  t 
Drumcliffe, 

Do.,  . 
Clonlea,  . 

Do., 


1200 

5537 

6633 

7944 

129 

143 

144 

157 

158 
3370 

11206 

153 

154 
2180 

1164 

2999 

3884 

112698 

4421 


Breen, 

Dundrod, 

Cavehill, 

Bellahill, 

CurluTgan, 

Coronary7, 

Do., 

Coolhoyogue, 

Do., 

Kilnaleck, 
Killeshandra, 
St.  Joseph’s, 
Do., 
Lattoon, 

Derrybeg, 
Ture,  . 
Tullydish, 
Tiernasligo. 
Bally  shannon. 


4743  Bright, 
10878  Kilclief 


e, 


281 

288 

11522 

3987 

7672 

2486 

5496 

2896 

1773 

4653 

10430 

10453 

367 

1260 

5678 

3926 

3277 

390 

415 

2456 

3345 

11941 

1382 

419 

1142 

1376 

10500 


How 

rested. 


Drumbarry, 
Tuluaquigay, 
Brookboro’, . 

Killowen-street, 
Milltown,  . 
Drumgamer, 
Glenrandle,  . 
Lemnaroy,  . 

Knockatallen, 
Tullycrummin, 
Corravacan, 
Dmmsheeny, 
Carricknmcross, 

Donagheady, 
Letterbrat,  . 

Leg  clogb  fin, 

Feglisb, 

Carrigans,  Lower, 
Glencull. 

Blackfort,  . 
Reylaugh,  . 
Fivemiletown, 
Rarognn, 

Dunamore,  . 
Altmore, 
Strawmacklemartin, 
Donagliendry, 


1264 

3198 

3199 
2383 
12&30 

443 

5314 

4438 

4439 


V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.C. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.C. 

V.C. 


V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.C. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 


: 


V.C. 

V.T. 


Mnyrhee,  • • m* 

Caherbullog,  . ni. 

Do.,  . - <■ 

Ballinruan,  . - m- 

Do.,  . • *• 

Newtownstackpoole,  m. 

Do.,  . • f- 

Kilkiaben,  . . to- 

Do.,  . • f- 


V.C, 

V.T. 

V.C. 

A. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 
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Appendix.  XI. — LlST  of  ONE  HoNERED  AND  SlXTY-SEVEN  SCHOOLS  (VESTED)  oil 
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County. 

District. 

Parish. 

Roll  No. 

School, 

Hen 

rested. 

Cork,  . 

55 

Kilmichael, 

3509 

Dromleieh,  . 

f. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Canovee,  . 

3150 

Canovee, 

m. 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

9486 

Do.,  . . 

f. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Drishane, 

1690 

Millstreet  (1), 

Do.,  . 

- 

Nohovaldaly,  . 

9244 

Kingwitliamstown, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

9245 

Do., 

Britway, 

f. 

Do.,  . 

56 

Britway,  , 

3994 

f. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Doneraile, 

4128 

Skehanabeg, 

m. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Blarney,  . 

1542 

Blarney, 

f. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilehamg, 

Doneraile, 

3930 

Kilpadder,  . 

Do.,  . 

_ 

11570 

Ballyvonier, 

m. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Carrigleamleary, 

12617 

Clenor  and  Carig, 

m 

Do.,  . 

59 

Myross,  . 

21 12 

Conscroneen, 

m. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

2113 

Do.,  . . 

f. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Skihbereen, 

6141 

Skibbereen  (4),  . 

Do..  . 

_ 

Ardfield,  . 

10037 

Ardlield, 

m. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Castlehaven, 

5716 

Castletownscnd,  . 

m. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

6717 

l)o.,  . . 

f. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Kilmeen, 
Tullagh,  . 

12607 

Ballvgurteen, 

m. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

1275 

Sherkin  Island,  . 

Do.,  . 

60 

Kinsale,  . , 

1612 

Kinsale  Monastery, 

V.T. 

Kerry,  . 

39 

Killcarrali, 

10958 

Lixnaw, 

f. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Killatanny, 

2121 

Gortnaskehi, 

•f. 

y.T. 

Do.,  . 

54 

Dingle,  . 

1278 

Dingle,  . - , 

ni. 

r.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ki'.hney,  . . . 

2191 

Castlegrenory,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

' Do , 

Do.,  . 

2192 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ballinaliaclish,  . 

9423 

Spa,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

55 

Kilcunamin, 

2995 

Uathniore,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  - 

57 

Killarney, 

1602 

Gortaguilane, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Killinane, 

2193 

Filemure,  . 

in. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

2194 

Do., 

•f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Templenoo, 

5148 

Geraghsallagh,  . 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Kilcrohan, 

8252 

Sneem, 

f. 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do 

10099 

Letterfinish, 

t 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

58 

Kenmare, 

2850 

ICenmare,  . . 

f. 

A. 

Limerick, 

46 

Kilteely,  . 

1980 

Kilteely, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . . . 

1987 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

43 

Killea,  . 

1402 

Killea, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  , 

Do.,  . 

1610 

Do., 

•f. 

V.T. 

Tipperary, 

36 

Cloueliprior,  . 

2076 

Carney,  . . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Bornsokane,  . 

3694 

Kyle  Park, 

m. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

46 

Templeneiry,  . 

10433 

Ardnane, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

5L 

Kilvellane, 

11742 

Newport, 

i. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

53 

Reelickmurray  • and 
Athasael. 

13706 

Lagganstown, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

“ 

Do.,  . 

9450 

Ballycarrow,  • 

f. 

V.C. 

"Waterford, 

48 

Tallow,  , 

3490 

Kilcalf, 

m. 

1. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

4318 

Ballyduff,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

53 

Motkell,  . 

4137 

Coolnahorna, 

f. 

V.T. 

Dublin,  . 

40 

Rathmichael,  . 

8293 

Ballycorus,  . . 

m. 

V.C. 

Kildare,  . 

37 

Cloncurry,  . 

1497 

Newtown,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

Donagbcumfer, 

5351 

Abbey,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  ... 

44 

Dunmanogue,  . 

2712 

Levitstown, . . 

V.Ti 

Kilkenny, 

47 

Grange,  . 

790 

Church  Hill, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Powerstown,  . 

1155 

Skeavostheen, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

St.  John’s, 

3413 

St.  John’s,  . 

i. 

V.T, 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

10639 

St.  Jobn’aPreparatory  m. 

Yit. 

Do.,  . 

49 

Lisluning,  . , 

3877 

Mullinakill,  ■ . 

•f. 

V.T. 
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XI.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixtt-seven  Schools  (Vested)  on  tlie  Appendix, 
Suspended  List  at  tlie  end  of  I89G — continued.  Section  II., 


County. 

District. 

Parish. 

Roll  No. 

Schoil. 

How 

vested. 

King’s,  . 
Do.,  . 

36 

Druracullen, 

2114 

Thomastown, 

V.T. 

41 

Kilbride, 

829 

Tnllamore,  . . 

m. 

V.T. 

28 

Columbkill, 

2372 

Cloneen, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 
Do., 

- 

Cashel,  . 
Do.,  . 

1303 

1495 

Curraghboy, 

Do., 

m. 

f. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

25 

Drumsliallon,  . 

1305 

Kellystown, 

m. 

A. 

- 

Rathdrummin,  . 

1593 

Walshestown, 

m. 

Y.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Termonfeckin,  . . 

2004 

Cartown,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ardee,  . 

2095 

Ardee  Monastery,  m.  i. 

V.T. 

25 

Kilskarvin, 

1176 

Mount  Hanover,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Clonalvey, 

2086 

Clonalvey,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

29 

Boardsmill, 

1827 

Batters  town,  , 

V.T. 

Do..  . 

- 

Cushinatown,  . 

3147 

Cushinstown, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kildalkey, 

3812 

Camisle, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Olonmacduff, 

4009 

Tullaghanstown,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

28 

Trim, 

4309 

Phillenstown, 

V.T. 

Queen’s, 

44 

Tullymoy, 

1635 

Luggacurren, 

m. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilabban, 

4779 

Kilabban,  . 

f. 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

" 

Do.,  . 

1218 

Rushes, 

m. 

V.C. 

Westmeath,  . 

33 

Ballyloughloe,  . 

930 

Mount  Temple, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Do., 

1208 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

■- 

Ballymorin, 

1313 

Newbristy,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Di..  . 

29 

Castletown  Delvin,  . 

2262 

Crowenstown, 

m . 

V.T. 

Dj.,  . 

41 

Rahugb,  . 

12906 

Rahugb, 

f. 

V.T. 

Wexford, 

49 

Hook, 

11995 

Loftus  Hall, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do , . 

50 

Ballyhoge, 

1491 

Galbally, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

- 

Rossdroit, 

5037 

Courtmacuddy, 

m. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Cairick,  . 

10730 

Barntown,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

Marshals  town,  . 

12740 

MarsLalstown,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Wicklow, 

40 

Rathdrum,  . 

5950 

Rathdrum,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Galway. 

26 

Ballinakill,  . 

1319 

Tally,  . 

f’ 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

34 

Kilcummin, 

4787 

Oughlerard,  . 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

32 

Killererin, 

2173 

Barnaderg, 

jti. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

3389 

Do., 

Murvoy, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Moyrus,  . 

9566 

f. 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

Oraumore, 

8799 

Menlo  ugh,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

34a 

Oranmore,  , 

4507 

Oranmore,  . 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

35 

Lickerig, 

1009 

Lickerig, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Loughrea, 

1011 

Loughrea,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

42 

Kilbeacanty, 

1325 

Killafeeu,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

Do.,  . 

1520 

Do.,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilmacduagh,  . 

4791 

Gort,  , 

i'. 

V.C. 

Mayo, 

20 

Crossmolina, 

4010 

Richmond,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do. , . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

4011 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Toomore, . 

12035 

Foxford, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

21 

Kilconduff, 

2031 

Swinoford,  . 

i. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

26 

1613 

Newtownhrowne, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

Aughaval, 

2823 

Murrisk, 

rn. 

A. 

Do.,  . . 

Burrishoole, 

4631 

Newport  Pratt,  . 

f. 

A. 

Roscommon,  . 

35 

St.  Peter’s, 

4196 

Deerpark,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

1083 

Carrick, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

22 

Killnkin, 

2494 

Cortoher,  . 

f. 

Y.T. 

Sligo,  . , 

20 

Kilmacteigue,  . 

4489 

Castlerock,  . . 

V.T. 
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Appendix.  XII List  of  Eleven  Vested  Model  School  Departments*  closed. 

Section  II.,  


County. 

District 

RollNo. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

Tested 

Cavan,  . 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 
Dublin,  . 
Kildare,  . 
Kilkenny, 
King's,  . 
Meath,  . .. 

Do.,  . 
Wexford, 
Galway,  . 

24 

53 

49 
40a 
44 
47 
36 
29 

50 
34a 

8514 

5G35 

6976 

4993 

6615 

6983 

7951 

5G31 

5632 

7786 

6214 

Bailieboro’  Model,  i. 
Clonmel  ,,  i. 

Waterford  „ i. 

Glasnevin,  „ f. 

Athy  „ i. 

Kilkenny  „ i. 

Parsonstown  „ i. 

Trim  „ f. 

Do.,  „ i. 

Enmscorthy  „ i. 

Galway  „ i. 

Bailiehorougb,  , 
Clonmel, 

St.  John’s,  . 
Glasnevin,  . 

St.  .Michael's, 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Birr,  .... 
Trim,  . . . 

T)o.  . 

8 1.  M ary’s  ( Enniscorthy), 
lialioon, 

v.c. 

v.a 

v.c. 

V.C. 

v.c. 

v.c. 

v.c. 

v.c. 

V.c. 

v.c. 

v.c. 

* The  Roll  number  of  tho  Infant  Dopartment  of  Dunmanway  Model  School  was  canoelled. 


— General  Summary  of  Operation,  Building,  and  Suspended  Schools  in 
connexion  at  end  of  1896. 


County. 

Operation 

Schools. 

Building 

Schools. 

Suspendod 

Schools.f 

Total. 

County. 

Operation 

Schools. 

“a 

'■3  § 
1| 

is 

a c 

H 

Totd 

Antrim,  . . 

Armagh,  . 

Cavan, 

Donegal,  . 

Down, 

Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry,  . 
Monaghan, 

Tyrone,  . 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry,  . , . 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

Carlow,  . 

Dublin,  . 

688 

277 

290 

425 

489 

18! 

301 

190 

372 

255 

755 

360 

264 

322 

139 

82 

329 

10 

1 

12 

27 
7 

4 

5 

4 
10 
lb- 

28 
16 

5 

6 
5 
2 
7 

4 

11 

5 
2 

3 
5 
5 

14 

9 

21 

14 

4 
7 
4 

~2 

702 

278 

313 

457 

498 

188 

311 

199 

396 

280 

804 

390 

273 

335 

148 

84 

338 

Kildare, . 
Kilkenny, 
King’s,  . 
Longford, 
Louth,  . 
Meath,  . 
Queen’s, . 
Westmeath,  . 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

Galway, . 
Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon,  . 
Sligo,  . 

Total, 

104 

188 

123 
113 
104 
182 

124 
136 
170 
129 
433 
207 
418 
241 
215 

3 

5 

7 

2 

1 

3 

9 

3 

25 

11 

44 

16 

5 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 
9 
3 

5 

6 
1 

13 

~7 

3 

1 

108 

197 

125 

121 

115 

193 

128 

144 

185 

135 

471 

218 

469 

260 

221 

8,606 

299 

178 

9.083 

t Inolnding  amalgamated  Model  School  Departments. 


' St  i 
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APPENDIX  D.— Attendance,  &c.,  at  Schools  oe  Special  Chajracter. 

Section  II., 

I, — Convent  and  Monastery  Schools. 
fa)  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation ; (I>.)  Convent  Schools  paid  by 
1 Classification ; (o.)  Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Capitation ; id.)  Mon- 
astery Schools  paid  by  Classification ; (e.)  Summary  according  to 
Religious  Orders ; and  (/.)  General  Summary. 

u\ Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by 

Capitation. 


1 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
(Rule  16561 
or  the  Year 
ended 
31  it  Dec., 
1896. 

Trovincb  and 
County. 

S. 

s 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

Religions  OrdeT  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on  1 
Rolls  oa  ; 
a 1st  Dec., 
1838. 

ULSTER. 
Co.  Antrim, 

» 

8 

9 

4224 

7059 

10566 

13843 

14138 

8056 

"Lisburn,  . . ’ f.  ‘ 

Crumliu-road,  . f.  ’ 

St.  Catherine’s,  . f. 

Star  of  the  Sea,  . f. 

St.  J osepli’8,  Crumlin- 
road,  . . . f. 

St.  Mai  achy’s,  . f. 

Sacied  Heart, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Dominican, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

do., 

do., 

256 

352 

332 

319 

141 

583 

170 

244 

122 

205 

65 

315 

6 

* Total,  . 

1,983 

1,121 

Co.  Armagh,  . 

tl 

1G 

19 

9719 

8220 

10856 

7508 

13868 

Edward-street, 
do , 

TVIt.  St.  Catherine, 
"Ready,  . 

Canal -street,  . 
Maghernahely, 

f. 

evg. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

SiBters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Sacred  Heart, 
Poor  Clares, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

622 
158 
332 
* 225 
410 
294 

4-13 

56 

222 

169 

296 

148 

5 

Total,  . 

2,041 

1,334 

Co.  Cayan, 

23 

24 

8490 

10176 

11789 

12093 

Cavan,  . 
Ballyjamesduff, 
Belturbet, 
Cootehill, 

f. 

f. 

f. 

i. 

Poor  Clares, 
do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do 

295 

154 

177 

115 

202 

107 

130 

51 

4 

Total,  . 

741 

490 

Co  Donegal,  . 

n 

1 

2 

5 

2336 

2055 

9278 

10689 

7593 

Letterkenny, 
G-lentogher,  sen.,  m. 
Moville,  . 

St.  Patrick’s, 
Ballyshannon  (2), 

f. 

&{. 

f. 

f. 

Loretto, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

do 

do., 

114 

134 

154 

128 

159 

67 

64 

114 

99 

120 

5 

Total,  . 

689 

464 

Co.  Down, 

17 

19 

10253 

243 

9725 

13732 

Mt.  St.  Patrick,  . 
St.  Clare’s,  . 
Rostrevor, 
Warrenpoint, 

f. 

• f. 
' f. 
' f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Poor  Clares, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do.. 

389 

564 

125 

118 

227 

397 

70 

89 

4 

Total,  . 

1,196 

783 

Co,  L’Derry,  . 

2' 

7 

6168 

13212 

14598 

14599 
14915 
14007 

St.  Columb’u  (2),  . f. 

St.  Patrick’s  (2),  . i 

St.  Columb’s,  . f.  i. 

do.,  . . Vn.  i. 

Nazareth  House,  . ’ f. 

St.  Mary’s,  Magherafelt,  f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

do.,  . . 

do.. 

Sisters  of  Nazareth,  _ . 
Immaculate  Conception, 

598 
373 
164 
174 
111 
* 156 

401 

258 

110 

144 

84 

112 

6 

Total,  . 

1,576 

1,109 

Co.  Monaghan,  . 

24 

13899 

Carrickmaeross, 

f. 

St.  Louis,  . . 

243 

178 

F 

Total,  . 

243 

178 

D 
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Appendix. 

Section  XI., 
D. 


(a.) — Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by 
Capitation — continued. 


— 

— 

Roll 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 

No.  of 
PuplU  on 
Kollion 
Blit  Dec, 

m. 

hiiij 

Attenduct 

County. 

•J 

No. 

Community. 

JRalelfoj) 
Im  they « 

3 

sntBM., 

law. 

U LSTER— con. 

CO.  TYRONE) 

6 

10110 

Strabane, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

444 

344 

14 

14272 

Omagh, 

. f. 

Loretto, 

320 

220 

? 

15 

13487 

Loy, 

• evg. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

103 

84 

_ 

13814 

Cookstown,  . 

f. 

do., 

241 

199 

» 

- 

14458 

St.  Patrick’s,. 

. f. 

do.. 

305 

222 

4 

Total,  . 

1,413 

1,069 

Co.  Clare, 

42 

3323 

Killaloe, 
Ennistymon,  . 

. f- 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  , 

102 

74 

_ 

10S44 

. f. 

do., 

253 

182 

_ 

12962 

Tulla,  . 

f. 

do., 

226 

171 

» 

45 

7315 

Ennis,  . 

. f. 

do., 

539 

364 

11800 

fCilkee, . , 

. f. 

do., 

300 

183 

- 

13374 

Kilrusk, 

. f. 

do.,  , , 

510 

330 

6 

Total,  . 

1,930 

1,304 

48 

512 

Midleton,  , 

: f. 

Presentation,  . 

539 

396 

_ 

3828 

Youghul, 

. ■ f. 

do., 

542 

38-2 

- 

6376 

Queenstown, 

. • f. 

SisterB  of  Mercy,  . 

766 

516 

» 

“ 

7419 

St.  M ary’s  (Carrigtwohil  1) 

Poor  Servants  of  the 
Mother  of  Godaudthe 

194 

119 

Poor. 

- 

13450 

Rush brook,  . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

103 

94 

52 

1541 

Charleville,  . 

. f. 

do. , . 

110 

82 

- 

13031 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

i. 

do., 

226 

177 

55 

2278 

Mill  street, 

. f. 

Presentation,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

303 

237 

- 

10047 

Macroom, 

. f. 

532 

399 

- 

10232 

Kanturk, 

. f. 

do., 

244 

169 

56 

2258 

Fermoy, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

498 

3-57 

_ 

4268 

Doneraile, 

f. 

do., 

181 

135 

- 

4630 

Mallow, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

474 

3-29 

- 

11855 

Buttevant,  . 

. f. 

do., 

155 

95 

- 

12791 

Mitchelstown, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

385 

254 

j-, 

58 

9161 

Bantry, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

422 

255 

— 

13372 

St.  Patrick’s, 

. m.i. 

do., 

130 

59 

1274 

Ardagh  (1), 

. f. 

do.,  . . 

300 

205 

- 

7651 

Clonakilty,  . 

. f. 

do., 

358 

266 

— 

8430 

Skibberoen,  . 

. f. 

do., 

3b0 

-• 

13661 

St.  .Mary’s,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

240 

177 

— 

13662 

Do., 

212 

60 

4572 

Kinsale, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

570 

386 

- 

5257 

Baudon, 

. ' f. 

Presentation, 

485 

»»  ' ■ 

- 

6153 

St.  Finbar’s,  . 

. f. 

do., 

1,170 

- 

12218 

Clarence-street, 

. i. 

do., 

570 

13696 

St.  Vincent’s, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

999 

695 

>» 

_ 

14000 

Do., 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

. evg. 

do.,  . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

71 

1,041 

730 

— 

14105 

Clarence-street, 

. f. 

634 

,, 

- 

14594 

St.  Joseph ’8, 

. m.i. 

do., 

178 

.. 

- 

5940 

Blackrock,  . 

. f. 

133 

98 

60a 

8414 

Passage  W est. 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

321 

32 

Total,  . 

13,446 

9,383 

Co.  Kebry, 

39 

4062 

Listowel,  , 

. f. 

478 

391 

- 

11849 

Lixnaw,  , 

. f. 

181 

J3o 

„ 

- 

13233 

Ballybunion, . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

142 

116 

» 

54 

1859 

Milltown, 

. f. 

180 

- 

6215 

Castleisland, . 

f. 

507 

523 

293 

42 

» 

; 

13530 

13615 

Moyderwell,  , 
Tralee  (2),  , 

. f. 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

624 

362 

57 

10050 

St.  (Gertrude’s, 

. f. 

Loretto,  , . 

69 

8 

Total,  . 

2,533 

2,008 

'Si 
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(a)_Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by  Appendix. 

' Capitation — continued.  Section  n. 

D. 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


No.  of  .ittendnnel 
Pupils  on  of  Pupils 
Polls  on  (Ru|e  1644) 

■ 31st  Dee.,  for  th.*  Year 
180S.  ended 

81st  Dec. 


MUNSTER— eon.\ 


39  7439  Abbeyfeale,  . . f.  I 

415  7515  Cappamore,  . . f. 

~ 10106  Doon,  . . . f. 

- 13898  Hospital,  . f!  | 

51  570  SS.  Mary  and  Muncfiiii’s.f 

- 5143  Pery-aquare,  . . f. 

5547  Sexton- street,.  . f. 

6930'  St.  J ohu's-square,  . f. 

- 9296  Adare,  . . f. 

10684  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  . f. 

- 11197  Brutf,  . f. 


1271 8 Sfc.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
13480  St.  Mary's,  . r 

14199  St.  John’s,  . n 

J4596'  Sexton-street, 

6032  St.  Catberine'3, 

6569  St.  Anne's, 

12975  St.  Joseph’s,  . 

13716  Bulliugarry,  . 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do. , 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 
d »., 

Faithful  Compan: 
Jesus, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Presen -ation, 

Sisiers  of  Mercy, 
do., 
do., 
do., 


36  2133 

- 7392 

- 13371 

43  3486 

4068 

- 9407 

_ 10679 

- 12751 

46  9432 

53  581 

- '4133 

*-  7232' 

- 8903 

- 10120 

- 10437 

- 11872 

- 12349 
13107 


Airhill,  . 
Nenagli, 
Borrisokane, 
Borrisoleigh, 
Tlmrles, 
Templemore, 
Ballingarry, 
Tonagha, 
Tipperaiy, 
Cashel, 
Clogheen, 
Drangan, 
Fethard, 
Cahir, 
Ballypoveen, 
Carrick-on-Su 
Morton-street 
St.  Joseph’s  (i 
Suir), 
Clogheen, 
New  Inn, 


48  3228 
12911 

- 14627 

49  11556 

- 11944 

- 12007 

- 12087 
12334 

- 12403 

- 12522 

- 12535 

- 12578 

- 13020 

53  12180 


Cappoquin,  . 
Lismore, 
Cappoquin,  . 
Kihnacthomas, 
Waterford,  . 
Ferrybank,  . 
Dungarvan  (2), 
Star  of  the  Sea, 
St.  Joseph’s,  . 
do., 

Portlaw, 

St.  John’s  (2), 

Dunmore,  East, 
Stradbally,  . 
Clonmel, 


• | Sacred  Heart, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  M ercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do  , 

Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Charity, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
'do., 
do., 


f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  Presentation, 
i.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  do., 

f.  Presentation, 
f.  Sacred  Heart, 
f.  Presentation, 
f.  Sisters  of  Charity, 
f.  do.,  . . 

erg.  do., 

f.  Sisters  of  MeTcy, 
f.  Ursuline,  . 
f.  Sisters  of  Merjy, 
f.  do., 

f.  Presentation, 
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Appendix.  (a.)— Two  HuNDIlED  AND  SlXTY-EIGHT  CONVENT  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  PAID  BY 
* — Capitation — continued. 


Section  H., 
D. 


LEINSTER. 
Co.  Carlow,  . 


Co.  Duplin, 


Co.  Kilkenny, 


District. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

44 

656 

Carlow, 

f. 

_ 

100 10 

do. , 

Tul  low, 

llagnulstown,  , 

i. 

■_ 

13507 

f. 

47 

1926 

f. 

4 

30 

1149 

King’s  lnns-st., 

f. 

- 

5933 

George’s-hill, 

f. 

— 

9932 

Manor  st’-eet, 

f. 

- 

11883 

Baldoyle, 

f. 

_ 

12408 

Cabra, 

f. 

- 

12448 

Gardiner-street, 

f. 

_ 

13887 

Mount  Sackville, 

f. 

30a 

743 

St.  James’s  (1), 

f. 

. _ 

13447 

Lucan, 

Baggot-street, 

f. 

37 

2018 

f. 

_ 

7032 

Leeson-lane, 
Golden  Bridge, 

f. 

■- 

7546 

f. 

_ 

7883 

Clondalkin,  . 

f. 

- 

11064 

W eaver’s-square, 

f. 

— 

12471 

Our  Lady’s  Mount 

f. 

_ 

13611 

W arrenmount. 

f. 

40 

1985 

Booterstown, 

f. 

- 

5600 

Kingstown,  . 

f. 

- 

11832 

Mount  Anville, 

f. 

- 

11894 

Sandymount, 

f. 

— 

12509 

St.  Anne’s,  . 

f. 

- 

14586 

Blackvock,  . 

f. 

40a 

729 

Loretto,  . 

Dalkey, 

f. 

- 

7182 

f. 

- 

7608 

Glasthule, 

f. 

- 

11569 

To  wnsend-street. 

f. 

- 

13612 

St.  Joseph's,  Terenure,  f. 

~27~ 

37 

779 

Maynooth,  . 

f. 

— 

1151 

Clane,  . , 

f. 

- 

3246 

Naas,  . 

f. 

- 

11976 

Kilcock, 

f. 

44 

771 

Kildare, 

f. 

- 

2106 

N ewbridge,  . 

f. 

— 

11745 

Great  Connell, 

f. 

- 

13806 

Kilcullen, 

f. 

“ 

13373 

St.  Michael’s  (Athy),  f. 

9 

— 

47 

806 

Kilkenny, 

Thomastown, 

f. 

— 

2181 

f. 

- 

9134 

Goresbridge, 

f. 

■- 

11)478 

St.  Patrick’s, 

f. 

- 

10835 

Castlecomer, 

f. 

- 

11175 

Thomastown, 

i. 

- 

13675 

Callan  Lodge, 

f. 

49 

5437 

Mooncoin, 

f. 

8 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


No.  of 
Pupil,  on 
Roll,  on 
31. C Dee., 


Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Brigidine,  . 
Presentation, 

Total, 


Sisters  of  Charity, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
do., 

Dominican,  . 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
St.  Joseph’s, 
Sistors  of  Charity, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Loretto, 

Sisti  rs  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
SistorB  of  Charity, 
Presentation, 
SiBters  of  Mercy, 
Dominican, 
Sacred  Heart, 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
do,, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Loretto, 
do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 


Total, 


Presentation, 

do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 

do., 

Immaculate  Conce] 
do., 

Sacred  Heart, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 


prion. 


D^y* 
AttendjnM 
of  Pupil. 
(Rul«  | MJ) 

forth.  Y»u 
enoed 
3!  it  Dm., 


1,267 


Total, 


Presentation,  , 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Brigidine,  . 

St.  John  of  God, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, . 
do., 

Presentation, 

Total,  . 


91)3 
612 
653 
168 
180 
1 ,489 
117 
734 
239 
1,309 
675 
674 
242 
1,085 
514 
779 
208 
958 
117 
309 
198 
493 
125 
223 
284 
894 


14,615 


242 

115 

327 

189 

312 

161 

142 

‘204 

579 


HI 

228 

265 


m 

i'il 

510 

125 

10*2 

1,081 

85 

446 

154 

849 


525 

137 

706 

80 

205 

136 

350 

92 

164 

205 

555 

245 


9,985 


2.271 


2,171 


170 

76 

207 

164 

245 

127 

83 

113 

417 


109 

212 

230 

10-2 

■251 

J1Q 
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(a )— Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  Convent  National  Schools  paid  bv  Apptndix. 

' ' Capitation — continued.  Section  n , 


LEI  NT  STER—con. 


No.  of  Attendance 
Religious  Order  of  Sn!T  ,&MS, 

Community.  31fltDee.,  fur  the  Yea* 

1898.  ended 

31st  Dec. 


36  3220  Birr,  . f-  Sisters  of  Mercy, 

5913  Fraukford,  . . f.  do., 

- 13503  St.  Rynagh’s(  Banagher)  f.  Sacred  Heart, 

41  323  Killina,  . . f.  Presentation, 

- 2080  Tullamore,  . . f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 

- 7471  Portarlington,  . f.  Presentation, 

- 13118  Clara,  . . f.  Sitters  of  Mercy, 


2,119  1,433 


28  12942  St.  Joseph’s,  . 

- 1 3846  Granard, 

33  3865  Ballymahon, 


f.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
f.  do., 

f.  do., 


25  851  Drogheda,  . 

5387  Dundalk  (2), 

8445  Ardee  (2),  . 

- 10475  Drogheda, 


f.  Presentation, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
f.  do., 

' i. . Sisters  of  Charity, 


25  8052  St.  Mary’s, 

29  883  Navan  (1), 

- 7472  Do.  (2), 

- 10B13  Trim,  . 

- 12068  Kells,  . 


41  1556  Bally  roan,  . 

7133  Mountmellick, 
7442  Borris-iu-Ossory, 

- 13S43  Coote-street, 

- 13386  Maryborough, 

- 13613  Abbeyleix,  . 

44  13937  Stradbally,  . 


Oy  Westmeath,  33  934  Mullingar,  . 

8682  Moate, 

’ 14603  Rochford  Bridge, 

" i 35  13417  St.  Mary’s,  . 

„ . 41  12179  Kilbeggan,  . 


f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  Loretto, 
f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  do., 

f.  do., 


f.  Brigidine,  . 
f.  Presentation, 
f.'  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  Brigidine,  . 
f.  Presentation, 
f.  Brigidine.  . 
f.  Presentation, 


f.  Presentation, 
t.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  ‘ do,, 
f.  Sacred  Heart, 
f.’  Sisters  of  Mercy, 


1,972 

1,492 

107 

67 

248 

202 

112 

95 

183 

135 

422 

267 

230 

156 

202 

150 

1,504 

1,072 

444 

305 

267 

168 

152 

105 

304 

188 

259 

182 

1,4*26 

948 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
D. 


( a .) — Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  Convent  National  Schools  pail  by 
Capitation — continued. 


— 

— 

Province  and 

Roll 

School. 

RoliRiouB  Order  of 

No.  of 
FupiU  on 

Dill; 

Attending 

Countv. 

3 

No- 

Community. 

81  at  Deo., 
1898. 

OrtheTat 

"5 

31itD«e_ 

18mT 

LEINSTER— con.  1 

Co.  Wexford, 

49 

967 

New  Ross  (1), 

. f. 

Carmelite,  . 

406 

292 

-• 

9047 

Do.  (2), 

.'  f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

312 

206 

10622 

Ramsgrange, 

. f. 

St.  l.ouis,  . 

90 

64 

- 

14755 

. f. 

do., 

84 

65 

50 

969 

Wexford, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

679 

497 

- 

3634 

Newtownbarry, 

. ‘ f. 

Faithful  Companions,  . 

136 

101 

— 

3824 

Gorey, 

. • f. 

Loretto, 

230 

162 

_ 

6058 

Presentation  Convent, 

linniscortby, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

447 

296 

- 

8221 

Templeshannon, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

317 

212 

- 

11361 

Faythe, 
Summerhill,  . 

. f. 

St.  John  of  God, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

417 

351 

•- 

11986 

. f. 

160 

167 

»> 

12966 

Wexford  (2), 

. f. 

do.,  . . 

454 

356 

r> 

Total,  . . 

3,732 

2,769 

CO.WlCKLOW, 

40 

7180 

Bray  (2),  . 

f. 

Loretto, 

310 

225 

10162 

St.  Michael's, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

105 

74 

- 

10418 

Wicklow,  . 

. f. 

Dominican, 

322 

197 

- 

13932 

Arklow, 
Baltinglass,  . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . . 

376 

264 

»> 

44 

14653 

. f. 

Presentation, 

244 

w 

5 

Total,  . . 

1,357 

917 

CONNAUGHT. 

Co.  Galway, 

32 

12234 

Tuam,  . , 

Do.  (2),  . 

. f. 

Presentation, 

268 

170 

— 

12250 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

405 

229 

34 

1013 

Rahoon, 

. f. 

398 

290 

— 

4515 

Newtownsmifch, 

. f. 

566 

398 

•— 

12243 

Cama, 

. f.- 

82 

42 

- 

13190 

Clifden, 

. f. 

189 

128 

„ 

- 

13439 

Oughterard,  . 

. f. 

do., 

264 

201 

» 

34a 

12181 

Clarenbridge, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Charity,. 

127 

85 

— 

13365 

Oranmore, 

. f. 

135 

35 

6632 

St.  Vincent’s, 

. f. 

397 

294 

,, 

6839 

.Ballinasloe, 

. f. 

4*2 

316 

- 

14159 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

. f. 

197 

149 

„ 

42 

11787 

Kinvara, 

. f. 

193 

124 

» 

- 

13208 

Gort  (2),  , 

. f. 

do., 

312 

•208 

14 

Total,  . 

3,985 

2,714 

Co.  Leithim, 

, 

28- 

13770 

'Moliill, 

.•  f. 

229 

151 

• 

31 

2821 

Ballinnniore,  . 

102 

64 

„ 

. 

-■ 

12940 

Car.-on-Shannon 

. f. 

260 

191 

” 

13614 

Ballinamore, . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

84 

53 

4' 

Total,  . 

675 

459 

Co.  Mavo, 

20 

14176 

14345 

St.  John's  (Fox ford),  f. 
Do.,  . 5. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

93 

107 

71 

84 

„ 

Hi 

7713 

Swineford, 

. f. 

24? 

160 

” 

26 

13302 

12254 

St.  Fras.  Xavier’s 
Do., 

Castlebar, 

. f. 

• evg. 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 
do., 

245 

40 

527 

21 

296 

— 1 

1 2255 

f. 

536 

- 

13517' 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

f. 

181 

133 

„ 

32 

32239 

. f. 

391 

235 

” 

j- 

13502 

Ballinrobe,  . 

. f. 

do,, 

362 

9 

Total,  . . . 

: 2,729 

1,811 
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[0y_Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by  Appendix. 

' Capitation — continued.  Section  n., 


Province  and 
Coll  MTV. 

District.  1 

Roll 

No. 

SohooL 

CONNAUGHT- 

con. 

Co.  Roscommon, 

22 

10520 

Abbeytown,  . 

, f. 

27 

6908 

• Strokestown, 

f. 

” v 

7238 

Roscommon,  . 

. f. 

_ 

10008 

Abbeycartron, 

. f. 

” 

_ 

13198 

St.  Anne’s,  . 

. f. 

” 

S5 

7722 

St.  Peter’s,  . 

f. 

” 

~T 

12754 

St.  Jostpli’s,  Summerhul, 

Co.  Sligo, 

12 

13240 

St.  Patrick’s, 

. f. 

_ 

14346 

Do., 

. m.i. 

” 

_ 

14156 

St.  Vincent’s, 

. *. 

" 

21 

4 

11887 

Banada,  . 

. f. 

A UArnfTtk 

No.  or 

Doily 

Religious  Order  of 

of  Pupils 

Community. 

Slst  Doc., 

1890. 

ended 
ant  Dec., 

1890. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

287 

244 

,192. 

196 

dn  ' 

501 

364 

do 1 

229 

160 

do  ' 

386 

308 

,i  „ ’ 

368 

283 

do., 

157 

7G 

Total,  . 

2,172 

1,579 

635 

465 

236 

Ursuline, 

127 

92 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

132 

Total.  . 

1,130 

814 

Summary  of  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 


No  of 
School*. 

County. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
31st  Deo., 
1896. 

Average 

attend- 

No.  of 
Schools. 

County. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
31st  Deo., 
1896. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

6 

5 

4 

5 
4 

6 

Antrim, 

Armagh,  . . . 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Down,  . . . 

Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  . 

Tyrone,  . 

1,983 

2,041 

741 

689 

1,196 

1,576 

1,121 

1,334 

490 

464 

783 

1,109 

3 

4 

5 
7 
5 

12 

5 

Longford,  . 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s,  • 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

Wicklow,  . 

768 

2,001 

1,972 

1,504 

1,426 

3,732 

1,357 

510 

1,615 

1,492 

1,072 

.948 

2,769 

917 

1 

243 

1,413 

178 

1,069 

96 

Total  for  Leinster,  . 

35,203 

24,835 

3,985 

675 

,2,729 

2,172 

1,130 

2,714 

459 

35 

Total  for  Ulster,  . 

9,882 

6,548 

14 

Galway, 

6 

32 

8 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick,  . 
Tipporary,  . 
Waterford,  . 

1,930 

13,446 

2,533 

1,304 

9,383 

2,008 

9 

7 

4 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

1,579 

814 

SS2 

6,308 

6,753 

3,863 

4,463 

4,010 

2,851 

38 

Total  for  Connaught,  . 

10,691 

7,377 

9,882 

6,548 

35 

Schools  in  Ulster, 

99 

Total  for  Munster, 

33,833 

24,019 

99 

96 

„ Munster, 

n Leinster, 

35,203 

10,691 

24,835 

Carlow,  , « 

Dublin,  . 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny,  . 
King’s, 

1,267 

14,615 

2,271 

2,171 

2,119 

921 

38 

j}  Connaught,  . 

7,377 

27 

9 

8 

7 

9,935 

1,602 

1,621 

1,433 

268 

Gross  Total  of  Convent 
Capitation  Cases, 

89,64.9 

62,779 
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Appendix.  (ft.) — Twenty-one  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by  Classification, 


Province  and  . Roll 

County.  •-  No. 


Koligious  Order  of  PupJUon  ofPopa, 

Community.  Slit  Dee.,  MbfftJtS 


Co.  Armagh.  . 11  12441  Portadown,  f.  Presentation, 

n .18  11752  Middletown  (2),  ..  f.  St.  Louis,  . 


Co.  Donegal,  . 5 14531  Bundoran, 

1 

Co.  Fermanagh,  13  13401  Enniskillen,  . 

1 

Co;  Monaghan,  18  359  Monaghan,  . 

1 


f.  St.  Louis,  . 

Total, 

f.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

Total, 

f,  St.  Louis,  . . 

Total, 


193 

145 

146 

102 

339 

247 

123 

74 

123 

74 

259 

158 

259 

158 

305  1 

214 

305 

214 

MUNSTER. 
Co.  Cork, 


58  | 13762  Castletown, 
60  13910  Crosshaven, 


f.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
f.  Presentation, 


188  137 

233  179 


54  538  I Dingle,  . 

545  i Tralee,  . 

55  13742  Rathmore, 

57  13051  Killarney, 

- 13381  Do.  (2), 
13542  Caherciveen, 

58  8320  Kenmare, 


f.  Presentation, 
f.  do., 

f.  do., 

f.  do. , 

. Sisters  of  Mercy, 
f.  Presentation, 
f.  Poor  Clares, 


469  893 

666  467 

341  204 

334  261 

396  287 

342  250 

343  M 

"T.89T  2,133 


Co.  Waterford,  48  1289  Tallow, 

»*  . 49  11461  Dungarvan, 

>#  • 13473  Do., 


f,  Carmelite  . . 

f.  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
i.  do.,  . 


148  106 
242  145 
266  147 


LEINSTER. 

Co.  Kildare,  . 41  11336  Rathangan, 


f.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

Total,  . 


198  126 

198  126 
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(b.)~  Twenty-one  Content  National  Schools  paid  by  Appendix. 

Classification — continued.  Section  il, 


Provings  and 
County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religions  Order  of 
Community. 

'So.  or 
Pupils  ou 
Roll!  on 
Slat  Dec., 
1898. 

ADaUy* 
Attendance 
of  Pupils 
{Rule  1056) 
•or  the  Year 
ended 

s 

1888.  ' 

LEINSTER — 

continued. 

Co.  Longford,  . 

28 

8546 

Nevrtownforbes,  • 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

106 

79 

~T 

Total,  . 

106 

79 

CONNAUGHT. 
Co.  Mato, 

20 

5215 

12961 

Ballina, 

Do., 

• £ 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 
do.,  . . . j 

255 

173 

156 

142 

~2~ 

Total,  . 

. 428 

298 

Total  of  Convent  I 
Classification  > 
Schools.  J 

21 

Gross  Total  of  Convent 
Classification  Casos,  . 

5,726 

4,043 

(c.) — Three  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 


Province  and 
County, 

s 

5 

Rail 

No. 

SotyioL 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
RoIIb  on 
31st  Deo., 
1896. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
(Rulo  1655) 
for  the  Year 

31st  Dee., 
1896. 

MUNSTER. 
Co.  Cork, 

60 

5669 

5999 

G-t.  George’s-Btreet,  m. 
Douglas-street,  . m. 

Presentation,  . j 

Do., 

373 

649 

240 

474 

2 

Total,  • • 

1,022 

714 

Co.  Kerry, 

54 

1 

3655 

Presentation,  • 

154 

115 

Tottl  . 

154 

115 

Total  of  Monas- 1 
tery  Capita-  V 
turn  Schools.) 

3 

Gross  Total  < of 
Monastery  Capita- 
tion Cases, . 

1,176 

829 
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Appendix.  (d.) ThIRTY-SEVEN  Monastery  NATIONAL  SaHOOLS  PAID  BY  ClASSIEIOATIOS. 


Religious  Order  of  on  orp.paf 


1 1235  Letterkenny, 


in.  Presentation, 


| 17  I 9128  John-street, 


m.  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . . 


MUNSTER. 

Co.  Cork, 


48  1387  -St.  Joseph’s,  Cove  (l)'  m.  Presentation, 

1502  Do.  (2),  . m.  do., 

56  12519  Mallow,  . . m.  Patrician,  . . . 

59  476  St.  Patrick’s  (Dunman-  Brothers  of  the  Christian 

■way).  m.  Schools,  . . 

60  12473  Greenmount,  . m.  Presentation, 

- 14403  St.  John’s,  Kinsale,  nr.  do.,  . 


57  1793  Killarney, 


in  Presentation, 


Co.  Limerick,  . 46  6543  Hospital, 


m.  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . 


Co.  Tipperary,  53  13014  Fethard, 


Co.  Waterford,  49  13566  i St.  Stephen’s, 


m.  Brothers  of  tlie  Christian 
Schools,  . . 

evg.  do.,  > . 


386  286 

Inoper  ative. 


LEINSTER. 
Co.  Carlow, 


44  681  Tullow, 

47  18105  St.  Bridget’s, 


m.  Patrician,  . 

m . Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . . 


Co  Kildare,  . 44  12747  Kildare, 


m.  Brothers  of  the1  Christian 
Schools,  . I . > • 


Co.  KilkbhUy,  . 47  13265  St.  Patrick’s^ 


Brothers  of  the.  Christian 
Sc  ools,  . v 


Total, 
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/^  \ Thirty-seven  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by  Appendix. 

Classification — continued.  Section  il 


Pbovinck  and 
Countv. 

District.  1 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Ordo  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pap!  la  on 
Rolls  on 
Slat  Deo. 
1800. 

Average 

Dally 

Attendance 
of  Pnplla 
Rule  ISfi&j 
or  the  Year 
ended 
Slat  Dee., 
1880. 

LEINSTER— cob 
Kino’s  Co., 

36 

41 

12370 

6585 

St.  Brendan’s, 
Clara,  . 

. m. 

Presentation,  . , 
Franciscan,  ■ . 

306 

306 

210 

210 

2 

Total,  . 

612 

420 

Co.  Louth, 

25 

2094 

Ardee,  ■ . 

. m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . . • 

235 

140 

1 

Total,  . 

235 

140 

Queen'S  Co.,  . 

41 

918 

7636 

Castletown,  . 
Coote-street, , 

. m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . . . 

Patrician,  . • 

66 

175 

46 

125 

o 

Total,  . 

241 

171 

Co.  Westmeath, 

35 

12904 

13756 

St.  Mary’a,  . 
Do.,  • 

. m. 
prep. m. 

Marist,  . • 

do.,  . • 

210 

105 

142 

96 

2 

Total,  • 

315 

238 

CONNAUGHT. 
Co.  Galway,  . 

27 

32 

34 

34a 

12423 

12528 

1016 

12672 

13906 

12765 

Kilkerrin,  . 

Curry, 

Galway, 

Nun’s  Island, 

Galway, 

Carrabeg, 

, TO. 
. TO. 
. m. 
. m. 

m.  iuft. 

Franciscan,  ■ 

do.,  . • • 

Patrician,  . 

do.,  . • 

do., 

Franciscan, 

134 

113 

256 

137 

102 

149 

70 

71 
170 

99 

71 

8L 

G 

Total,  . 

891 

562 

Co.  Leitrim,  . 

31 

14494 

St.  Mary’s  (Carrick-on- 
Shannon),  . . m. 

Presentation,  . 

151 

114 

1 

Total,  . 

151 

114 

Co.  Mayo,  [ . 

21 

26 

13709 

12621 

12/27 

13130 

13347 

St.  John’s  (Ballaghade- 
reen),  . ■ m- 

Treenlaur,  . . m. 

Evrew,  • • 

Bunnacurry,  . m. 

St.  Patrick’s,  . m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . 
Franciscan, . 
do.,  ■ 
do. , 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . 

175 

106 

69 

55 

276 

119 

62 

38 

31 

182 

Total,  . 

681 

432 

Co.  Roscommon, 

27 

32 

12594 

12357 

Highlake,  . 
Granlaban,  . 

, m 
> ni 

Franciscan,  . 
do.. 

93 

128 

53 

1 75 

Total,  . 

221 

128 

Total  of  Monas-’ 
teiy  Classifica- 
tion Schools. 

37 

Gross  Total  of  Monas 

I terj  Classification  Case 

j 7,031 

| 4,8-10 
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D. 


Appendices  to  Sixty-thircl  Report  of  Commissioners 


(e_) Summary  according  to  Religious  Orders— Convent  National  Schools, 


Religious  Order. 

Capitation 

Schools. 

Classifica- 
tion Schools. 

Total. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  ..... 

146 

9 

155 

Presentation.  ..•••• 

o4 

61 

Sisters  of  Charity,  • 

20 

Loretto,  ..•••• 

~ 

Sacred  Heart,  ...... 

“ 

8 

St.  Louis,  ...••• 

6 

Poor  Clares, 

5 

Brigidine,  . . 

5 

- 

5 

Dominican,  ...  . . • 

~ 

4 

Immaculate  Conception,  ..... 

3 

- 

3 

Ursuline,  ...... 

- 

C irmelite, 

2 

St . John  of  God,  ...■•• 

2 

- 

2 

Faithful  Companions  of  J esus,  . . ... 

1 

- 

1 

St.  Joseph,  

- 

Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  the  Poor, 

1 

- 

1 

Sisters  of  Nazareth,  . . 

1 

- - 

I 

Faithful  Companions,  ..... 

1 

- 

Total  Convent  National  Schools,  s . . 

268 

21 

289 

Monastery  National  Schools. 


Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 

. 

11 

11 

Presentation,  ...... 

Franciscan,  ...... 

3 

8 

9 

9 

Patrician,  ...... 

- 

7 

Marist,  ...... 

Total  Mpnastery  National  Schools, 

3 

37 

• 40 

Gross  Total— Convent  and  Monastery 

329 

National  Schools,  . . 

271 

58 

(J.) — General  Summary — Schools  and  Attendance. 


— 

Paid  by  Capitation. 

Paid  j 

ay  Classification. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

1 

No.'of  1 
, Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
31st  Deo., 

1806.  j 

Average- 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No-  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
31st  Doo., 
1896. 

Avorago 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

No.  of 
SchoolB. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
j Rolls  on 
I 31st  Deo., 
| 1896. 

Aw*M 

n«a» 

j Attend- 
»n«. 

Convents,  . 

268 

89,609 

62,779 

21 

5,726 

289 

96,335 

65,82 

Monasteries, 

3 

* 1,176 

829 

37 

! 4,840  | 

"wm. 

8,207 

5,663 

Total, 

*271 

! 

90,785 

| 63,608 

58 

12,757 

329  | 

103,542 

WK 

* Tiie  numbers  of  these  Schools  receiving  the  higher  merit  grant  in  1896  were  265  Convent10^ 
Monastery  Schools. 


I4i-: 
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/a/)__LisT  0rOt<E  HuNDBED7and  Fifty-five  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  Appendix. 
on  3 1st  December,  1896,  with  the  Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  31st  December,  Section  U.t 
1896,  and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance- of  Pupils,  as  returned  for  the  Year  D- 
ended  31st  December,  1896. 


3 3GG0  Ballymoney, 

4 365*2  Bally  castle, 

_ 3343  Ballymena, 

8 8781  Lisburn,  . 
8a  3653  Larne, 

- 6314  Antrim,  . 

9 3048  Bel  last,  . 


Roll 
. No. 

County  and 
SchooL 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
Slit  Deo., 
1898. 

A veras  « 
Attendance 

3881 

Londonderry. 

Londonderry, 

28 

16 

i 9587 

Limavady, 

18 

16 

338 J 

Coleraine, . 

19 

15 

10525 

Magherafelt, 

33 

21 

4 

Total,  . 

98 

68 

11  11300  Lurgan, 

16  10412  Armagh,  . 
19  10280  Newry,  . 


18  3388  Monaghan, 

- 7812  Clone*, 

- 7884  Castlciilavney,  . 
24  3608  Can-5  ckmacross, 


23  3420  Cavan, 

24  3447  Bailieborougli,  . 
- 3644  Cootehill,  . 

31  6910  Bawnboy, . 


17  6 3039  Castlederg, 

4 - 6315  Strabane,  . 

12  14  6316  Omagh,*  . 

- 11354  Clogher,  . 

62  15  5074  Cookstown, 

952*2  Dungannon, 


1 4932  Milford,  . 

- 4975  Letterkenny, 

- 7714  (Plenties,  . 

2 3863  Innishowen, 
fi  4313  Donegal,  . 

- 4339  Baliyshaunon, 
6 13754  Stranorlar, 


10  3350  Newtownards, 

11  3068  Banbridge, 

17  10870  Downpatrick, 
19  118*20  Kilkeel,  . 


Fermanagh. 
13  10795  Enniskillen,  , 

- 11366  Lisuaskea, 

H 1 1404  Irvinestown, 


42  3408  ScarifF,  . 

- 3534  Ennistymon, 

- 6130  Tulla, 

- 6359  BaJlyvaughan, 

- 6595  Corofin,  . 

45  3288  Ennis, 

- 3489  Ki  li-usk,  . 

- 6*2*24  Killadysert, 


48  3167  Midleton,. 

- 6121  Youghal,  . 

55  3923  Kanturk,  . 

24  - 4896  Macroom,  . 

11  - 6012  Millstreet, 

13  56  3*242  Fermoy,  . 

- — - 3651  Mallow,  . 

48  - 6216  1 Mitchelstown, 


* This  School  ceased  to  be  operative,  and  has  (in  1897)  been  removed  from  List. 
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Appendices  tu  (Sixty-third  Report  of  Oommlssioners 


Aivcniu.  Workhouse  Schools— continued. 


l 

D. 

Dis- 

triot. 

Roll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

No.  Pupil* 
on  Rolla  on 
81  st  Doc., 
1890. 

Average 

Attendance 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

it  o.  of  Pnpib 
on  BoIIion 
Slit  Dec., 
IBM. 

AretlJI  \ 
.tteneuce  ; 

68 

4411 

5993 

6140 

3417 

3565 

6949 

3545 

49-25 

61-23 

UORK — continued. 

Bantry, 

Castletown, 

Schull, 

Skibbereen, 

Dunmanway,  , 

Olonakilty, 

Cork, 

Kin  Bale,  . 
Bandon,  . 

18 

9 

4 

34 

9 

30 

368 

15 

25 

20 

7 

4 

31 

8 

28 

166 

13 

18 

44 

11154 

Cari.ow. 
Carlow,'  . 

40 

i 

31 

59 

60 

1 

Total,  . 

40 

M 

30 

3144 

7187 

Dublin. 

Balrotbery, 
Dublin,  North,  . 

27 

338 

14 

340 

17 

Total, . 

717 

477 

40 

3265 

Rathdown, 

87 

3 

Total,  . . . 

465 

441 

39 

54 

67 

4314 

3860 

5324 

4340 

4996 

Kerry. 
Listowel,  . 
Tralee, 
Dingle, 
Killaruey, 

30 

70 

29 

87 

5 

25 
51 

26 
51 

6 

37 

44 

3155 

8534 

3862 

Kildare. 

Naas, 

Celbridge, 

Atliy, 

42 

12 

28 

30 

10 

23  ! 

58 

4670 

Kenmare, . 

19 

17 

3 

Total,  . 

82 

63 

6 

Total,  . . 

240 

176 

46 

51 

52 

3066 

5058 

3040 

3415 

6013 

Limerick. 

Kilmallock, 
Limerick, . 
Newcastle, 
Kathkeale, 
Croom,  . 

45 

139 

24 

35 

18 

27 

116 

11 

17 

15 

43 

47 

6625 

6947 

3378 

3507 

6278 

Kilkenny. 

Urlingford, 

Castlecomer, 

Cal  lan,  . . . . 

Kilkenny, 
Thomastown,  . 

12 

22 

36 

52 

38 

12 

18 

35 

40 

31 

- 

b¥ 

Total,  ■ 

160 

145 

5 

Total, 

261 

185 

36 

3414 

Tipperary. 

36 

29 

36 

41 

7989 

3364 

3446 

King’s. 

Parsonstowu,  . 

Edenderry, 

Tullamore, 

43 

16 

45 

29 

11 

3$ 

3519 

9031 

Nenagh,  . 

19 

C 

18 

8 

3 

Total,  • 

104 

76 

43 

4.6 

53 

3647 

3142 

3363 

3445 

3546 

12363 

Thurles,  . 
Tipperary, . 
Cashel, 
Clogheen,  . 
Carrick-on-Suir, 
Clonmel,  . 

34 

78 

65 

34 

61 

52 

33 

74 

57 

30 

41 

36 

28 

3368 

3566 

Longford. 
Longford, 
Granard  , . 

34 

17 

29 

31 

19 

9 

Total,  . . 

375 

320 

33 

6811 

Ballyraahon, 

Total, 

80 

75 

3 

48 

49 

3418 

12220 

3826 

6745 

Waterford. 
Lismore,  . 
DungaTvan, 
Waterford, 
Kilmacthomas,  . 

25 

40 

141 

27 

15 

32 

84 

20 

25 

3377 

3382 

Lootit. 

Dundalk,  . • 

Ardee, 

39 

36 

w 

38 

4 

Total,  . 

233 

151 

2 

Total,  . 

75 

56 

1 1 — “ 

■<  I 
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Workhouse  Schools — emtinued. 


Bis-  Roll 
tritt  No: 


3410 

3544 

1403(5 

14106 


4315 

10810 


County  and 
School. 


3520 

3508 

5674 

10954 


3383 

3879 

11180 


Meath. 

Kells, 

OMcastle,  . 

Trim  District,  m. 
Do.,  f. 

Total,  . 


Queen's. 

Mountmellick, 

Abbeyleix, 

Total,  • 


Mullingar. 
Delviu, 
Atbloue,  . 

Total,  . 


Wexford. 
New  Ross, 
Wexford,  . 
Enniscorthy, 
Gorey, 

Total,  . 


Rathdrum, 

Shillelagh, 

Baltinglass, 


Galway. 
Glenamaddy, 
Tuam, 
Galway,  . 
Clifden,  , 
Oughterard, 


197 


6734 

7019 

3379 


3669 

3419 

3533 


Louglirea, 

Mountbellew, 

Portumna, 

Ballinasloc, 

Gort, 

Total,  . 


Manorhamilton, . 
Mohill,  . 

Car. -on-Shannon, 


Mayo. 
Ballina, 
Belmullet, 
Killnla, 
Swineford, 
4253  : Castlebar,  . 
4727  | Westport,  . 
5117  j Ballinrobe, 
6143  , Claremorris, 


8 


3339 

6600 

8219 


Total,  . 


Roscommon. 
Boyle, 
Roscommon, 
Castlerea,  . 
Strokestown, 

Total,  . 


Sligo, 

Dromore  West, 
Tobercurry, 


No  of  Poplli 
on  Rolls  on 
Slat  See., 
1898. 


Avenge  Section  II., 
Attendance  " 


16 

10 

14 

47 

1G 


20 

20 

34 


5 
19 

6 
16 
30 
16 


37 

23 

23 

17 


86 

8 

11 


[SuMMART? 
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Appendices  to  Sixty-third  Report  of  Oommissionera  [1898. 


Appendix. 

Section  IL, 


Summary  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  Connexion. 


Antrim, 

Armagh,  . 

Cavan, 

Donegal,  . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 


Total  for  Ulster, 


Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 


Total  for  Munster, 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare,  . 
Kilkenny,  . 


K umber  o! 
Pupil*  on 
Roll*  on  Slat 
Docembor, 

Avorago 

Attend- 

ance. 

^ CO 

■ Humber  o! 

c«»tr.  LSSS. 

December, 

1 1896. 

Atteld- 

uce. 

777 

337 

3 

King’s, 

101 

76 

71 

37 

8 

Longford,  . 

80 

75 

6*2 

62 

2 

Louth,  . . 

75 

5G 

83 

59 

4 

Meath, 

197 

166 

84 

73 

2 

Queen’s,  . 

77 

56 

56 

48 

3 

W estmeath, 

118 

86 

98 

68 

4 

Wexford,  . . 

232 

147 

69 

58 

3 

Wicklow, 

67 

52 

47 

46 

36 

Total  for  Leinster, . 

1,697 

1,394 

1,347 

788 

10 

Galway,  . 

249 

222 

283 

236 

3 

Leitrim,  . . . 

81 

74 

717 

487 

8 

Mayo, 

153 

132 

240 

176 

4 

Roscommon, 

108 

iOQ 

26J 

185 

3 

Sligo,  . . 

62 

55 

375 

320 

233 

151 

28 

Total  for  Connaught, 

653 

583 

2,109 

1,555 

42 

Schools  in  Ulster, 

1,347 

788 

2,109 

1,555 

40 

31 

36 

„ in  Leinster,  . 

1,697 

3* 

465 

441 

28 

„ in  Connaught, 

653 

583 

82 

160 

145 

155 

Gross  Total. . 

5,806 

4,320 

II.  ( b .) — The  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  these  Schools  on  31st 
December,  1896,  according  to  the  Returns  received  from  the  different 
Clerks  of  Unions  is  set  forth  in  the  following  Table ; — 


Class. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Total 

Mates. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 



3 

8 

1 

3 

4 

11 

6 

17 

1 

1 

7 

3'  . 

40 

66 

6 

10 

46 

76 

2*,  . 

5 

9 

1 

1 

6 

10 

2‘,  . 

16 

27 

2 

4 

18 

31 

1*,  . . . 

1 

4 

J 

4 

1«,  . 

71 

131 

11 

19 

82 

150 

j 202* 

j 30 

Gross  Total, 

232 

15 
25 
122 

16 
49 

5 


” In  addition  to  the  above,  twenty-five  departments  were  conducted  by  nuns,  viz.,  Yougiut 
Skibbereen.  Limerick,  Clonmel.  Thurles,  Celbridge,  Callan,  Granard,  New  Ross,  1 K 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Thomastown,  North  Dublin,  Enniscorthy,  Mohill,  Trim,  Tullamore, 
hamilton,  Dundalk,  Ardee,  Ballymahon,  Athy,  Fermoy,  Bantry,  and  Cork. 
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If  T. List  of  Ninety-nine  Island  Sohools  in  connexion  on  31st  Appendix. 

December,  1896.  Section  n„ 


Cunnty.  j 

Jistj 

*oll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

County. 

D iat 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Antrim,  . 

4 

9372 

Rklitlin  Island.  J 

Galway, 

26 

13927 

Innisbofin  Island,  mr 

Ditto,  . 

— 

1 3928 

Do. : „ f. 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

14445 

Innishark  „ 

Down,  • 

10 

14539 

Oonelnud 

„ 

Ditto,  . . 

34 

6813 

Kilronayne,m.  1 
Oatquarter,  >||| 
Kilronayne,  f.  J ^ « 

Ditto,  , 

- 

10252 

Ditto,  . 

— 

11444 

Donegal, . 

1 

4739 

Ditto,  . 

- 

11788 

Tawin  Island. 

- 

5164 

Tory 

.. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

11885 

islandeady  Island. 

_ 

5273 

Owey 

Ditto,  . 

- 

1)938 

Inishnee  „ 

Inishmaine  Island, m. 

_ 

5466 

Rutland 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12338 

_ 

5899 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12339 

Do.  f. 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

6571 

Arranmore  (ll  „ 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12340 

Killeany,^  Arranmore 

(Arran  Island). 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12342 

Onagkt,  f Island. 

9794 

Innishkeeragli  „ 

Ditto,  , 

- 

12367 

Omey  Island. 

10371 

Cruit 

Ditto,  . 

— 

12641 

Annaghvane  „ 

Ditto,  . 

11342 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12642 

Inuistiuk  „ 

(Arran  Island). 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 

- 

12826 

Innishharra  „ 

Ditto,  . 

13362 

— 

12854 

Inishmacatreer  „ - 

_• 

14522 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12901 

Knock(GorumnaIsl.) 

2 

9990 

Ditto, . 

- 

13030 

Illaneeragh  Island. 

Ditto,  . 

14248 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13043 

Innislitrawar  „ 

Ditto, . 

- 

13952 

Lettercallow,  on 

Lettermore  Island. 

6 

8002 

_ 

13146 

Mynish  „ 

1 1 833 

Boa  “ fen  1 

Ditto,  . 

13322 

Iunishear  Island,  m. 

13 

7832 

** 

Ditto,  . 

J 3323 

Do.  f. 

Ditto,  . 

11257 

Innisrooskc  island. 

Ditto. . 

13416 

Lettermullen  Island 

Ditto, . 

13526 

limee.m.l  QoIumoa 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13527 

*>«•  f-r  Island 

Clare,  . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

45 

6649 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13528 

Drim,  J 

12018 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13699 

Lettermore  Island. 

14213 

Scattery 

» . 

Ditto, . 

14103 

14128 

Inishturbot  ,, 
Inishlacken  „ 
Dynish  Island. 

48 

3195 

Haulliowline 

14498 

Cork,  . 

„ 

Ditto,  . 

14724 

Trabane  (Gorumna 

Ditto,  . 

- 

8918 

Spike 

,, 

Island). 

Ditto,  . 

58 

5868 

Long 

„ 

14746 

Mason.  n 

Ditto,  . 

— 

7335 

Hare 

„ 

14747 

Feenish  „ 

Ditto, . 

- 

7452 

Laurence 

Bear 

Mayo,  . 

20 

13384 

Inniskea  Island. 

Cove,  m. 

14565 

Inniskea  Island,  Nth. 

Ditto, . 

— 

7453 

Do.  f. 

Iskud 

26 

2307 

Sli.vemore  1 Aoiai 

(Island. 
Dooega  J 

Ditto,  . 

- 

7454 

BallinakillaJ 

2308 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13138 

Dursey  Island. 

_ 

2309 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13082 

Whiddv  ,, 

Cape  Clear,  m.,  Clear 
Island. 

_ 

8309 

Bunnacurry,  f.  1 Achui 

Ditto, . 

59 

530 

8547 

Talley  J“"*- 

9557 

Bullsmouth  \ Achili 

Ditto, . 

2281 

Reengarogua  Island. 

_ 

10935 

Saula  f Island. 

Ditto, . 

3557 

Cape  Clear,  f.,  Clear 

Ditto,  . 

13130 

Bunu&currv  Monast.r 

Island. 

(Achili  Island). 
St.  Columba’s, 

Ditto, . 

4839 

Slierkin  Island,  f. 

Ditto,  . 

13174 

Ditto, . 

14065 

. Do. 

m. 

Innisturk  Island. 

_ 

13177 

St. Brigid’s, Clare  ,, 

Kerry,  . 
Ditto, , 

54. 

57 

9337 

7887 

Blasket  Island. 
Knights-  'j 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto, . 

13311 

13357 

13409 

St.  Patrick’s,Clare 
Culleniuore 
Dooagh,  m.  ) Achilli 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto, . 

7888 

10721 

10722 

Do.  f. 
Coroheg.m. 
Do.  f. 

Yalen 
■ cia 
Island. 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . . 

Ditto, . 

: 

13410 

13761 

13903 

Do.  £.  j Island. 
Achillbeg  Island. 
Islandmora  „ 

Ditto, . 

-■ 

10819 

Ballyhear- 

Sligo,  . 
Ditto, . 

12 

9016 

Coney 

Ditto, . , 

- 

10820 

“no.  t . 

” 

9847 

InhiBmTtrray  ,, 

E 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
D. 


IV, List  of  Thih-ti-two  National  Schools  attended  by  Children  of 

Industrial  Schools  certified  under  the  Act  on  31st  December,  1896. 


Boll 

No. 

Dis- 

trict. 

County. 

School. 

li 

Religious  Order  of 
Conductors.  0 

dumber  o(  . 
ndus  trill 
Pupils 
n Roll  on 
31st  Doc..  Ii 
1896. 

ireriM 

Duly 

Attend- 

uee, 

udnsbial 

Pupils. 

11752 

18 

Armagh, 

Middletown, 

Sisters  of  St.  Louis, . 

43 

42 

359 

- 

Monaghan,  . 

St.  Martha’s,  Monaghan, 

Do., 

44 

37 

10110 

6 

Tyrone, . 

St.  Catherine  s,  Strabane,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

55 

59 

7315 

45 

Clare,  . 

Ennis, 

Do., 

50 

51 

6376 

4630 

7651 

4572 

8414 

48 

56 

59 

60 
60a 

Cork,  . 

St.  Coleman’s,  Queenstown, 
Mallow, 

Clonakilty  (St.  Aloysius),  . 
Kin  sale, 

Passage  West,  Cork, 

Do., 
Do., 
Do  , 
Do., 
Do., 

34 

35 
113 
113 

54 

37 

42 

101 

112 

.52 

13615 

13331 

54 

1 57 

Kerry,  . 

Pembroke  Arms.  Tralee, 

St.  Joseph’s  Home,  Killaruey, 

Do., 

Do., 

67 

81 

66 

78 

10684 

51  ! 

Limerick, 

St.  Vincent's,  Limerick, 

Do., 

90 

94 

9407 

4068 

9432 

581 

43 

46 

53 

Tipperary, 

St.  Augustine’s,  Templemore, 
St.  Louis,  Thurles,  . 
Tipperary,  . 

St.  Francis,  Cashel, 

Do., 

Presentation  Sisters, . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation  Sisters, . 

59 

44 

62 

78 

57 
45 

58 
79 

14627 

48 

Waterford, 

Cappoquin,  . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

51 

49 

8646 

28 

Longford, 

Our.  Lady  of  Succour,  New- 
townforbes. 

Do., 

111 

98 

\ 5387 
10475 

25 

Louth,  . 

Dundalk, 

House  of  Charity,  Drogheda, 

Do., 

French  Sist.of  Charity. 

63 

, 108 

58 

88 

8682 

33 

Westmeath, 

Mount  Carmel,  Moate, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

37 

32 

11986 

50 

Wexford, 

St.  Michael’s,  Wexford, 

Do., 

: 74 

67 

13439 

4515 

13190 

6632 

6839 

34 

36 

Galway, 

Oughceraxd, 

St.  Anne’s,  Galway, 

Clifden,  . . • 

St.  Bridget’s,  Loughrea, 
Ballinasloe, '. 

D->., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

40 

66 

60 

97 

46 

. 40 

59 

60 
. 89 

43 

12255 

26 

Mayo,  . 

St.  Columba’s,  Westport, 

Do., 

84 

84 

7238 

12754 

27 

85 

Roscommon* 

St.  Monica’s,  Roscommon,  . 
St.  Joseph’s,  Athlone, 

Do., 

Do., 

44 

146 

42 

HI 

13240 

11887 

12 

21 

Sligo,  . 

St.  Laurence’s,  Sligo,  . 
Banada, 

D.n, 

Sisters  of  Charity,  • 

117 

25 

m 

25 

Total, 

, pin 

2,063 

■ h 
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V— List  of  Names  of  Sixty-one*  Schools  in  which  Special  Grants  of  Appendix. 

' Salary  in  aid  of  Industrial  Instruction  were  available,  under  Rule  52,  g80tion  il, 
for  Year  ended  31st  December,  1896.  __  2L. 


County. 

Dis-I 

rict- 1 

loll  No. 

Soliool. 

County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Antrim, 

8 

7059 

9rumlin-road,  Convt. 

Waterford,  . 

49 

11461 

13020 

Dungarvan  Con.  (1) 
Stra.ibally,  „ 

25 

4415  _ 

Crossmagleii,  f. 

” 

Donegal, 

5 

7593 

Ballyshann  m,  Convt. 

Carlow,  . 

44 

656 

Carlow,  „ 

Down,  . 

19 

9725 

Rostrevor  „ 

Dublin, . 

30 

1149 

King’s  Inns-street, 

_ 

7508 

Canal-street,  „ 

Convent 

Monaghan, 

18 

24 

359 

5617 

Monaghan.  „ 

Carriekmacross. 

■;  : : 

37 

2018 

7546 

Baggot-st.,  Convent, 
Golden  bridge,  „ 

>i  * 

11064 

Weaver’s-square,  „ 

Clare, 

45 

7315 

Knnis,  Convent. 

’ 

40 

14586 

Blaekrock,  „ 

_ 

13374 

Kilrush,  „ 

” 

40a 

13612 

Terenure  Convent. 

.. 

- 

11800 

Kilkee, 

11 

Central  Model. 

Cork,  . • 

48 

3828 

10232 

Y oughal,  ■ „ 
Kanturk,  „ 

Kildare, 

44 

13373 

St.  Michael’s,  Con- 

58 

4268 

Doneraile,  „ 

58 

13762 

Castletownbere,  Con. 

Kilkenny, 

47 

806 

Kilkenny  Convent. 

59 

8430 

S kibbeveen,  Convent 

10478 

St.  Patrick’s,  ,, 

' 

7651 

Clouakilty,  „ (2). 

" * • 

- 

1-274 

13661 

Ardagh,  „ 

St.  Mary’s,  „ 

Longford, 

28 

12942 

St.  Joseph’s,  „ 

” 

60 

4572 

K inhale,  „ 

Louth,  . 

25 

8145 

Ardee  „ (2) 

■ _ 

5257 

Bandon,  • „ 

Kerry,  . 

54 

545 

6215 

Tralee,  Convent. 
Castleialand  „ 

Meath,  . 

29 

7472 

12489 

Navan,  „ (2). 

Oldeastle,  Fem. 

• ■ 

57 

13530 

13381 

Moyderwell  „ 
Killarney,  „ 

Quien’s, 

44 

13947 

Stradbally,  Convent. 

„ 

58 

8320 

Keumaiv,  „ 

Wexford, 

49 

967 

New  Ross,  „ (1). 

39 

7439 

Abbey  feale  Convent, 

50 

12966 

St.  Mary’s 
(Wexford),  „ 
Templeshannon  „ 

51 

9296 

Adare,  „ 

* 

_ 

10684 

Mfc.  St.  Vincent  s, 

8221 

. 

Couvem. 

” 

52 

6032 

St.  Catberiue’s,  Con 

Cal  way, 

34 

4515 

N*.T.  Smith,  Convent 

" 

vent. 

13439 

Oughterard,  „ 

St.  Vincent’s,  „ 

6569 

St?  Anue’sj  Convent 

” 

6632 

Tipperary, 

53 

581 

Cashel,  ,» 

42 

13208 

Gort,  n 

; 

8903 

11872 

13107 

Fetbard,  „ 

Carrick-on-Suir,  „ 
St,  Joseph] a,  „ 

Mayo,  . 

21) 

21 

14176 

13302 

St.  John’s,  _ ii 
St!  Francis  Xavier,  „ 

* Fifty-seven  of  these  are  Convent  Schools. 


Vl.— Half-time  Pupils  attending  National  Schools. 

(Extract  from  Appenhix  to  Commissioners’  Hulefl,  Edition  1890.) 

The  Commissioners  having  had  under  considm-ationthe  <** i of 
who  attend  National  Schools  for  half  time,  have  decid^  ^tjhe  foUowiug 
attendances  qualify 'such  pupils  for  presentation  for  fees  to  the  teachers 
annual  results  examinations,  5iz. : — . 

200  days  of  2 hours  a day,  • ] 

I • 135  davs  of  3 hours  a day,  -I 

: ' 100  days  of  4 hours  each  day,  . f 

80  days  of  5 hours  each  day,  . 

66  days  of  6 hours  each  day,  .] 

The  teachers  shall  adopt  such  a system  of  marldng  h^-tima  pu 
for  more  than  four  hours,. as  will  afford  a means  of  check  on  the  accuracy 

S ’ 1 Fractions  o£  an  tour  cannot  he  included. 

* The.time  flxod  must  be  two  Or  mote  complete  hours.  ^ E 2 
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List  of  One  Hundbed  and  Fifty  National  Schools  attended  by  Half- 
Scotion  II.,  time  pupils  in  1896 — the  number  of  such  Half-time  pupils  on 
— - the  Roll  on  31st  December,  1896,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 

of  Half-time  pupils. 


Count?, 

Dist. 

Roll 

Number. 

F ohool. 

Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils 
on  Roll 
on  31st 
December, 
1896. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 
of 

Half-time 

pupils. 

3 

9634 

Balnamore,  . 

22 

12 

11137 

Liscolman, 

9 

4 

4 

3592 

Guy’s, 

m. 

39 

20 

7757 

Do. 

f. 

55 

25 

7966 

Harryville  (2), 

m. 

6 

2 

7967- 

Do.  (1), 

f. 

18 

7 

12565 

Ballymoney-street, 

f. 

13 

' 8 

12599 

Do. 

m. 

5 

3 

y 

1224 

Edenderry,  . 

f. 

72 

36 

1979 

Ciumlin, 

2 

1 

4223 

Lisburn, 

m. 

21 

12 

1 

4224 

Do. 

f. 

35 

12 

5794 

Seaman’s  Friend  Society, 

63 

33 

6262 

Old  Park,  . 

2 

1 

7319 

Wolfhill, 

58 

33 

7553 

Ekenhead, 

17 

9 

8066 

Springfield,  . . 

17 

8 

8516 

Ligoniel  Village, 

18 

7 

8804 

Wolfhill  Mill, 

32 

14 

8584 

Old  Lodge  Road, 

m. 

5 

’ 2 

8585 

Do. 

f. 

14 

6 

9950 

Con-way-street, 

IT. 

21 

10 

9951 

Do.  . • 

f. 

42 

20 

10072 

m. 

112 

54 

10336 

Do. 

f. 

190 

91 

10338 

Holycrosa, 

m. 

45 

19 

10339 

Do. 

f. 

55 

27 

10435 

Jennymounfc,  . 

125 

56 

10566 

St.  Catherine’s,  • 

20 

12 

10831 

Milfort  Mill,  . 

65 

11305 

Hilden, 

184 

91 

11482 

Greencastle,  . 

m. 

23 

11483 

Do. 

f. 

15 

11449 

St.  Mark’s,  . 

66 

67 

12838 

Edenderry,  . 

m. 

157 

13616 

Star  of  the  Sea, 

m. 

52 

13745 

Craig- street,  . 

91 

44 

. 

13931 

St.  Paul’s  (2), 

m. 

73 

n 

!' 

14138 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 

141 

65 

8a 

14691 

Ballysillan,  . 

11 

27 

Whitehouse  (1),  . 

52 

2649 

White  Abbey, 

m. 

21 

10 

2650 

Do. 

f. 

11 

4564 

Monkstovm,  . 

7 

6430 

Cogry  Mills,  . 

36 

15 

7837 

Doagb. 

f. 

8 

7836 

Do. 

m. 

10 

5 

- 

8368 

Barnmills,  . . 

58 

27 

9063 

M ossley, 

56 

11426 

Whiteabbay  (2), 

13 

11712 

Ballyclare, 

m. 

7 

" 

11713 

Do. 

i. 

10 
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1896.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland . 

Ltst  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  National  Schools  attended  by 
Half-time  pupils  in  1896,  &c. — continued . 


Roll 

Number. 


Armagh, 


12221 

12376 

13317 

14157 

47 

4714 

6995 

6996 
8612 
9024 

11160 

13336 

14382 

12082 

7340 

13883 

14787 

7262 

14738 

9718 

12047 

13490 

5356 

13197 

8935 

12590 

3174 

7647 

9640 

8166 

8290 

8403 

8404 
8702 
11720 
12365 

12663 

13112 

13113 
12073 
10490 
14606 
1475G 

12664 

6236 

6237 
7508 

11329 

13868 

13922 

10346 

11120 

11436 

13462 

3874 

4657 

6523 

6641 


Parkgate, 

Millbrook, 

Tyrnoge, 

WhiteweU, 

Dunmurray, 

Do. 

St.  Mary's, 

Do. 

Campbell1 8-row, 
Hutchinson-street  (1), 

Liulield  Mill, 

Workman  Memorial,  . 
Lambeg  Village, 

St.  Peter’s,  . 

Do. 

Derriaghy. 

St.  Joseph’s  (York-road), 
Milford-streefc, 

St.  Joseph’s  (York-road), 
Milford-street, 

York-road,  . 


Edenderry,  , 
Portadown  (1), 
Edgaratowu  (2), 
Thomas  St(j  . 
Edgarstowu,  . 
Markethill,  * 
Darkley, 

Do. 

Mullavilly  (1), 

Mount  St  Catherine ; 
Tandfagee, 

Do. 

Milford, 

Tamnamore,  . 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 
Mullavilly, 

St.  James’s,  . 

Do. 

Drumcairn,  . 

St.  Patrick's, 

Grove, 

Cabra, 

Mullavilly,  • 
Bessbrook, 

Do. 

Canal-street  Convent 
Ballybot 


Maghern’abely  Convent, 

Do. 


Largvmore,  . 
Ballylesson,  . 

Ravarnette,  . 

Blaris, 

Mill-street,  . 
New  town  ards  (2), 
St.  Mathew’s, 
Newtownards  (1), 


Convent, 


Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils 
on  Roll 
on  Slat 
Deoomber, 
1896. 


Avorage 
daily  at- 
tendance 
of 

Half  time 
pupils. 


10 

4 
6 

7 
16 

15 

46 
307 

3 

184 

52 

16 

47 
163 

11 

13 
36 
39 
32 

105 

14 
12 

9 

11 

35 

5 
14 
10 
19 
12 

8 

3 

4 

9 

13 

7 

8 
11 
17 

8 

6 

5 
4 

28 

29 

50 

16 

31 

44 


5 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 
8 

29 

144 

8 

68 

21 

6 

20 

83 

4 

6 

13 

21 

15 

38 

4 

6 

3 

5 
21 

2 

8 

5 

6 
10 

4 
2 
2 

3 
7 

4 

4 

5 

7 
3 

3 

4 
2 
14 
14 
20 

8 
16 
21 

35 

3 

4 

5 
2 
1 
*2 
3 
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Appendix. 

Section  IX., 

D. 


Appendices  to  Sixty-third  Report  of  Commissioners  [1896. 


List  of  Oiie  Hundeed  and  Fifty  National  Schools  attended  hy 
Half-time  pupils  in  1896,  ho. — continued. 


County. 

Diet. 

Boll 

Number. 

School. 

Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils 
on  Roll 
on  31  st 
December. 
1896. 

Average 
daily  at- 
ond&noe 
of 

Half-time 

pupila 

10 

8576 

Beersbvidge,  . 

177 

72 

8388 

Anne-street,  . « 

m. 

** 

‘094 

Do.  . 

f. 

4 

2 

11542 

Green-well -street, 

14 

6 

11598 

Comber  Spinning  Mill, 

26 

17 

12191 

Castlegardens, 

52 

28 

12580 

Newtownards, 

m. 

12 

12581 

Do.  . 

f. 

20 

11 

■ 

11 

6594 

Fortescue,  . . 

3 

2 

4811 

Gilford  M ill,  . 

m. 

53 

21 

4812 

Do.  . > 

t. 

55 

22 

8590 

Tonaglimore, 

4 

2 

17 

11430 

Scapatrick,  . . 

37 

1246 

Annsboro’ 

m. 

12 

5 

1486 

Do. 

t. 

15 

6 

V 

3745 

Shrigley, 

25 

16 

4648 

Irish -street  (Killy  leagb), 

18 

10 

l} 

6024 

Killyleagh, 

19 

10 

” 

10793 

Drumaness  Mills, 

43 

Tyrone, 

6 

11586 

Sion  Mills, 

m. 

33 

14 

11587 

Do. 

f. 

29 

15 

407 

Gortalowry,  . 

16 

5 

2254 

Brackaville,  . . 

m. 

18 

2255 

Do. 

f. 

12 

5 

» ' • 

5184 

Loy  Old,  . 

4 

2 

. 

9681 

Loy, 

m 

9 

5 

10179 

Benburb,  . « 

f. 

2 

l 

11171 

Annglvmore,  . 

3 

2 

11936 

Derryloran,  . 

TO. 

8 

• ■ T 

11937 

Do. 

f. 

2 

11968 

John-street,  . 

f. 

3 

2 

it  ' ' • 

12440 

Lower  M arket, 

3 

2 

! • 

H 

13232 

Anne-street,  . 

m. 

10 

5 

» , 

u 

13256 

Gortgones, 

6 

4 

13814 

Cookstown  Convent,  . 

4 

»» 

” 

14458 

Dungannon  Convent,  . 

15 

6 

Cork, 

60 

14105 

Clarence-street  Convent, 

18 

£ 

Waterford,  . 

49 

7225 

Mayfield,  . , 

m. 

5 

2 

Loutb, 

25 

851 

Drogheda  Convent,  . 

15 

15 

Meith, 

>■ 

845 

St.  Mary’s,  . . 

• 

m 

35 

8 

Total — 150  Schools. 

4.765 

2,282 
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vrt  List  of  Thirty-five  Evenino  Schools  in  operation  on  31st  Jxsmdtx- 
TU'  -December,  1896.  sectgnE. 


District.  Boll  No. 


Number  of 

Papils  on  Avera.Ro 

Roll  on  31st  Daily 
Decombor,  Attendance, 


21 44  Loughguile,  • 

6963  Belfast  Model,  . 


42/55  Derry  trasna, 

97 1 9 Edward-street  Convent, 

2837  Maghery, 

105  Blundell’s  Grange, 

3114  Black-watertown, 

9325  Tullvmore, 

12663  Mullavilly, 


13259  St.  Joseph’s, 


4811  Gilford  Mill, 

4812  Do.  . 

10793  Drumaness  JVlilU, 


12044  Maguiresbridge,  , 


9609  Keenaught, 


5680  Roscavey,  • • 

13487  Loy  Convent,  . • 

1 1997  SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s,  . 

11998  Do. 

13096  St.  Vincent’s  Con  vent,  . 

14024  St.  Mary’s,  Eason’s  Hill, 

12403  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  . 

1170  Nani,  • 

3007  St.  Miciiatis,  • 

5640  West  Dublin  Model, 

14665  St.  Joseph’s,  • m 

744  SS.  Michael  and  John, 

14182  St.  K«i.V\  , • 

6978  Inchicore  Model, 

752  Central  Model,  . 


8939  Tubber,  . 
10022  Drumlish, 


13302  St.  Francis  Xavier  s, 
1676  Ballindine, 


I860  Bally  hay, 
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Appendix. 

Section  IL, 
E. 


' APPENDIX  E. — Condition  op  School  Premises,  &e. 

Table  No.  1. — Glassification  of  7,611*  National  Schools  in  regard  to 
cleanliness  of  School-rooms  and  Children,  also  Out-Offices. 


A. 

Out-Offlces. 

B. 

School-rooms. 

0. 

Children. 

u 

B . 

District  and  Centre. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

None. 

T3 
• o 
o 

a 

8 

1 

'O 

a 

i 

n 

-3 

o 

o 

O 

bb 

Ft 

1 

•3 

a 

i 

n 

P 

£■8 

r 

1.  Letterkenny ,®  . 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.  Londonderry,  . 

116 

30 

12 

1 

101 

49 

9 

98 

60 

li 

159 

2a. 

31 

4 

1 

33 

3 

- 

34 

. 2 

36 

3.  Coleraine,  . 

75 

62 

15 

7 

96 

55 

8 

52 

99 

8 

159 

4.  Ballymena, . 

50 

62 

12 

25 

82 

54 

13 

80 

56 

13 

149 

5.  Donegal, 

84 

20 

5 

41 

123 

22 

5 

100 

50 

- 

150 

6.  Sfcrahane, 

58 

66 

' 11 

20 

97 

48 

10 

74 

71 

10 

155 

(Magherafelfc, 
7.]  . 

f 120 

25 

5 

6 

119 

33 

4 

123 

30 

3 

156 

( Castledawson 
( pro  tern.) 

8.  Belfast, iNorth,  . 

) 

100 

30 

4 

. 

120 

14 

90 

44 

134 

8A.  Carrickfergus, . 

127 

14 

4 

8 

135 

18 

- 

130 

23 

- 

153 

9.  Belfast,  South,  . 

120 

8 

1 

- 

112 

15 

2 

124 

5 

- 

129 

9 A.  „ . . 

30 

- 12 

- 

- 

26 

14 

2 

30 

8 

4 

42 

10.  Newtownards,  . 

145 

8 

- 

- 

143 

10 

- 

147 

6 

- 

153 

11.  Lurgan, 

96 

34 

- 

3 

121 

12 

- 

116 

17 

133 

12.  Sligo,  . 

78 

28 

- 

36 

99 

42 

1 

105 

36 

1 

142 

13.  Enniskillen, 

78 

50 

6 

13 

81 

61 

5 

91 

64 

2 

147 

14.  Omagh,  . 

119 

25 

3 

3 

110 

31 

9 

125 

22 

3 

150 

15.  Dungannon, 

48 

' 89 

10 

3 

82 

59 

9 

95 

51 

4 

150 

16.  Armagh, 

57 

72 

20 

5 

94 

56 

4 

94 

58 

2 

154 

17.  Downpatrick,®  . 

- 

' - 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

.,  • 

_ 

_ 

- 

18.  Monaghan,® 

- • 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

■ ...  ; 

_ 

19.  Newry, 

98 

34 

- 

8 

74 

66 

_ 

75 

65 

140 

20.  Ballina, 

92 

15 

6 

29 

104 

30 

8 

98 

36 

8 

142 

21.  BaUagkadereen, . 

101 

28 

- 

11 

96 

44 

_ 

102 

38 

-• 

140 

2?.  Boyle,  . . 

89 

2 

- 

37 

99 

26 

3 

123 

5 

128 

23.  Cavan, 

73 

48 

1 

29 

113 

38 

_ 

101 

50 

151 

24.  Bailieborough,  . 

42 

49 

30 

32 

86 

47 

20 

114 

34 

5 

153 

25.  Dundalk,  . 

94 

19 

4 

12 

109 

20 

_ 

119 

10 

- 

129 

26.  Westport,®  . 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

27.  Boscommon, 

89 

14 

- 

41 

107 

28 

9 

115 

23 

6 

144 

28.  Longford,  . 

88 

30 

16 

11 

103 

42 

127 

18 

- 

145 

29.  Trim,  . . . 

136 

1 

- 

2 

121 

18 

- 

120 

19 

139 

.turaSsSttldetaSS*  aTailab!fi  f°r  seTCa  Dirtrieta ; Inspector!!  too  lecenlly  in  charge  lo 
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Table  No.  1. — Classification,  of  7,614*  National  Schools  in  regard  to  appendix. 
cleanliness  of  School-rooms  and  Children,  also  Out-Offices — continued.  Section n. 


A. 

Out-Offices. 

B. 

School-rooms. 

O. 

Children. 

*4 

© . 
|f 

£•3 

-3  02 

Is 

District  and  Centre. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

© 

a 

o 

£ 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Middling. 

30.  Dublin,  North,  . 

100 

40 

- 

1 

120 

21 

- 

123 

18 

- 

141 

30A.  ii  • .* 

33 

11 

- 

" 

37 

7 

- 

37 

7 

- 

44 

31.  Ballinamore, 

80 

29 

- 

30 

104 

29 

6 

76 

61 

2 

139 

32.  Tuam,  . 

66 

35 

27 

13 

81 

35 

25 

90 

51 

- 

141 

33.  Mullingar,  . 

85 

30 

15 

18 

115 

15 

18 

105 

25 

18 

148 

34.  Galway,  . .. 

97 

21 

3 

16 

109 

13 

15 

122 

12 

3 

137 

34A  ,,  * |* 

41 

4 

- 

1 

40 

6 

- 

46 

- 

- 

46 

35.  Ballinasloe*  1. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

36.  Parsonstown, 

112 

10 

2 

21 

120 

22 

3 

123 

22 

- 

145 

37.  Dublin,  No.  3, 

95 

22 

4 

102 

19 

113 

6 

2 

121 

39.  Listowel, 

87 

23. 

7 

7 

91 

33 

95 

29 

124 

40.  Dublin,  South,  . 

90 

42 

10 

9 

101 

45 

5 

91 

35 

25 

151 

40A  n 

32 

14 

- 

- 

So 

11 

- 

• 40 

6 

- 

46 

41.  Portarlington,  . 

108 

20 

2 

14 

118 

26 

- 

125 

18 

1 

144 

42.  Gort,  . 

94 

21 

10 

9 

101 

22 

11 

122 

10 

2 

134 

43.  Templemore, 

55 

15 

13 

45 

80 

41 

7 

101 

27 

- 

128 

44.  Athy,  . . . 

102 

23 

5 

14 

99 

36 

9 

129 

15 

144 

45.  Ennis,  . 

85 

17 

4 

25 

85 

39 

7 

124 

7 

- 

131 

46.  Tipperary,  . .. 

49 

33 

7 

33 

63 

61 

8 

86 

36 

- 

122 

47.  Kilkenny,  . 

116 

25 

2 

11 

133 

18 

3 

138 

16 

“ 

154 

48.  Yonghal,  . 

71 

53 

5 

2 

80 

40 

11 

105 

26 

" 

131 

49.  Waterford, 

102 

19 

6 

13 

98 

39 

3 

111 

26 

3 

140 

60.  Enniscorthy,  . 

97 

24 

5 

22 

81 

61 

6 

90 

52 

6 

148 

51.  Limerick,  . L 

72 

19 

16 

14 

85 

29 

7 

89 

31 

1 

121 

52.  Rathkeale,' . 

76 

38 

- 

4 

75 

36 

7 

93 

25 

118 

63.  Clonmel,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

“ 

** 

“ 

64  Tralee,  . 

52 

36 

12 

12 

84 

26 

2 

95. 

17 

- " 

112 

55.  Millstreet,  . 

86 

18 

5 

6 

71 

37 

7 

70 

41 

4 

116 

66.  Mallow,  . 

71 

30 

8 

5 

68 

38 

8 

86 

28 

114 

57.  Killamev,  . 

92 

27 

8 

1 

81 

38 

9 

83 

36 

9 

126 

68.  Bantry, 

70 

24 

8 

30 

90 

36 

6 

102 

30 

“ 

131 

59.  Dunmanway, 

86 

24 

2 

10 

72 

35 

15 

79 

39 

4 

125 

60.  Cork,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•- 

- 

~ 

60a  „ 

18 

3 

2 

8 

E 

« 

4 

16 

13 

2 

3 

Total,  . 

4,854 

1,629 

353 

778 

s 

323 

5,707 

1,745 

162 

7,61 

•Information  not  available  for  seven  Districts;  Inspectors  too  recently  in  charge  to 


furnish,  the  details. 
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Seotion  II., 
E. 


Appendices  tu  Sixty-third  tiep'ort  of  Vmmissionm  [1886; 

Tabie  No.  2.— Classification  of  7,614*  National  Schools 


District  and  Con  tie. 


].  Letterkenny,* 

2.  Londonderry, 

2A.  „ 

3.  Coleraine, 

4.  Ballymena,  . 

5.  Donegal,  . 

6.  Strabnne, 


8.  Belfast,  North, 
8A  Carrickfergus, 


9.  Belfast,  South, 
9A.  „ 

10.  Newtownards, 

11.  Lni'gan,  . 

12.  Sligo.  ■ • 

13.  Enniskillen,  . 

14.  Omagh,  . 

15.  Dungannon,  . 

16.  Armagh,  . 

17.  Downpatrick,* 


18.  Monaghan,*  . 

19.  Newry,  . 

20.  Ballina,  . 

21.  Ballaghadereen, 

22.  Boyle, 

23.  Cavan,  . 

24.  Bailieborough, 

25.  Dundalk, 

26.  Westport,* 

27.  Boseommon,  . 


28.  Longford, 

29.  Trim, 

30.  Dublin,  North, 
30  A. 

31.  Ballinamore,  . 

32.  Tuiun, 

33.  Mullingar, 

34.  Galway,  . 

84A.  „ - . . 


35.  Ballinasloe,**  . 

36.  Parsonstown, 

37.  Dublin,  No.  3,. 

39.  ListoweL 

40.  Dublin,  South, 

40A.  „ 

41.  Portarlington, 

42.  Gort, 

43.  Teniplemore,  . 

44.  Athy,  . . 

45.  Ennis, 

46.  Tipperary, 

47. -  Kilkenny, 

48.  Yonghal, 

49.  Waterford, 

50.  Enniscorthy,  . 

51.  Limerick, 

52.  Bathkeale, 

53.  Clonmel,* 

54.  Tralee,  . 

55.  Mill  street, 

56.  Mallow,  . 

57.  Killarne} , 

68.  Bantry,  . 

59.  Dunmanway, 

60.  Cork,* 


Total,  . 


A. 

1 

B. 

1 

No.  of 

Building,  Repairs,  ko.  | 

Furniture  and  Apparatus.  J 

loturncd. 

| 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bid. 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

159 

127 

25 

7 

102 

40 

17 

36 

28 

8 

. 32 

4 

159 

76 

83 

— 

87 

70 

2 

149 

68 

58 

23 

69 

58 

22 

150 

93 

43 

14 

99 

43 

8 

155 

93 

43 

19 

S3 

58 

14 

) 

156 

115 

27 

14 

121 

32 

3 

134 

98 

30 

6 

100 

34 

_ 

153 

131 

16 

6 

129 

24. 

129 

123 

6 

_ 

118 

11 

_ 

42 

10 

31 

1 

13 

28 

1 

153 

130 

20 

3 

140 

11 

2 

133 

114 

19 

— 

114 

19 

- 

142 

80 

48 

14 

97 

36 

9 . 

147 

100 

30 

17 

74 

58 

15 

102 

32 

16 

109 

27 

14 

150 

89 

56 

5 

93 

52 

5 

154 

90 

_ 55 

9 

92 

00 

7 

140 

92 

45 

3 

™89 

48 

3 

142 

94 

24 

24 

97 

31 

14 

140 

107 

24 

9 

120 

9 

11 

128 

85 

19 

21 

88 

15 

25  ‘ 

151 

111 

38 

2 

106 

42 

3 

153 

84 

47 

22 

90 

42 

21 

129 

97 

24 

8 

73 

46 

10 

144 

83 

24 

37 

83 

20 

41 

145 

110 

28 

7 

110 

24 

11 

139 

116 

19 

4 

114 

21 

4 

141 

115 

24 

2 

115 

24 

2 

44 

36 

8 

- 

39 

5 

- 

139 

12 

23 

24 

87 

37 

15 

141 

85 

38 

18 

77 

53 

li 

148 

112 

17 

19 

116 

24 

137 

109 

13 

15 

109 

13 

15 

46 

35 

7 

4 

37 

145 

123 

17 

5 

120 

17 

8 

121 

116 

5 

- 

104 

124 

102 

12 

10 

90 

25 

151 

13  L 

10 

4 

106 

46 

28 

17 

1 

28 

144 

m 

31 

2 

103 

38 

134 

111 

11 

12 

106 

14 

128 

99 

23 

6 

103 

144 

124 

17 

3 

106 

24 

14 

131 

77 

26 

28 

79 

122 

52 

56 

14 

76 

154 

141 

10 

3 

115 

131 

61 

55 

15 

63 

55 

140 

107 

27 

6 

117 

15 

8 

148 

91 

43 

14 

60 

68 

121 

78 

29 

14 

79 

118 

89 

27. 

2 

. 90  , 

112 

84 

23' 

~ 5 

92 

16 

1 

14 

10 

115 

65 

35 

15 

68 

33 

114 

76 

34 

4 

71 

128 

106 

14 

8 

105 

17 

11 

5 

132 

122 

84 

90 

33 

27 

15 

5 

83 

106 

11 

~31 

22 

7 

2 

20 

8, 

3 

7,614 

5,398 

1,647 

569 

5,312 

' 1,750 

861 

* Information  not  available  for  seven  Districts ; Inspectors 
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in  regard  to  heads  indicated  in  the  following  Table 


Premises,  Playgrounds,  &o. 


n K‘ 

„ . Um  , Supply  of  Books  and 

Space  Accommodation.  Roqujsites. 


. Section  IL, 
E.- 


Good.  Middling.  Bid.  Kona.  Good.  Bid.  Good.  Bid. 
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Section  TI., 

F. 


APPENDIX  F.— RESULTS  EXAMINATIONS. 


Tabulations  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations:— 
(a.)  Of  Pupils  of  First  and  Higher  Classes  at : — 

(1.)  Ordinary  Schools.  I 

The  total  number  of  Ordinary  Schools  examined  for  results  within  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1896,  was  7,992. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 
month  preceding  inspection  : — 

Boys,  363,429  ; Girls,  325,327  ; Total,  688,756. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tion in  the  respective  schools  was  : — 

Boys,  235,009  ; Girls,  210,015;  Total,  443,024. 

Per  centage  to  number  on  Rolls,  64"0. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Boys,  270,437;  Girls,  246,560;  Total,  516,997. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  had  made  100  attendances  or  over 
within  the  results  year,  and.  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of 
inspection  for  results  fees  : — 

Boys,  260,879;  Girls,  234,133  ; Total,  495,012. 

Per-centage  to  number  qualified,  s'5‘7. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupil:;  examined  in  First 
and  Higher  Glasses,  and  the  number  who  pasued  at  the  Results 
Examinations  : — 


Grades. 

Ntunber 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

■er-centage 

passed. 

Per-cenlnge 
examined  in 
each  class  to 
total  number 
examined. 

First  Class,  .... 

71,501 

61,275 

85-6 

18'6 

Second  Class, 

74,241 

60,791 

81-8 

19  2 

Third  Class, .... 

71,322 

57,226 

80-2 

186 

Fourth  Class, 

60,355 

46,059 

76-3 

15  7 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage), 

45,991 

33,478 

1 72-7 

1H 

Fifth  ('lass  (Second  Stage),  . 

32,708 

22,454 

68-6- 

8-5 

Sixth  Class, . . , 

29,131 

18,993 

65-1 

7-5 

Total 

385,249 

300,276 

77*9 

100*0 
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Appendix. 

Section  IL. 
F. 


Classics. 

No.  of  Pupils 
examined  for  Results 
Fees  in  subject. 

No.  of  Passes 
assigned  lor  answer- 
ing in  aubject. 

§ * 

& 
" o 

c 

Reading. 

Class  I.,  • 

71,501 

67,631 

94*5 

„ IL,  ■ • 

74,241 

08,738 

92-5 

„ HI . • ■ 

71,322 

66,069 

92-6 

„ IV.,  . . 

60,355 

56,172 

93*0 

„ V'.,  . . 

45,991 

43,335 

94-2 

2*2,708 

31,204 

95*4 

„ VI.,  . . 

29,131 

*27,396 

940 

Total,  . 

385,249 

360,545 

93*4 

Writing. 

Class  I.,  . « 

71,501 

69,199 

9C-7 

„ n.,  . . 

74,241 

71,4*26 

96*2 

„ m.,  . . 

71,322 

69,616 

97*6 

„ IV.,  . 

60,355 

58,745 

97*3 

O V1.,  . . 

45,991 

41,090 

89*3 

„ V2.,  . . 

32,708 

30,613 

93-5 

„ VI.,  . . 

29,131 

27,423 

94  1 

Total,  . 

385.249 

368,112 

95-5 

Arithmetic. 

Class  I.,  . 

71,501 

64,168 

89*7 

„ n„  . . 

74,241 

65,351 

88-0 

,,  HI.,  . . 

71,322. 

60,855 

85*3 

IV.,  . . 

60,355 

48,880 

80*9 

VI.,  . . 

45,991 

37,112 

80*6 

„ V»., . . 

32,708 

23,710 

72*4 

„ VI , . . 

29,131 

19,863 

68*1 

Total,  . 

385,249 

319,939 

83*0 

Spelling. 
Class  I.,  . 

71,501 

66,356 

92-8 

■>  H.i  • 

74,241 

63,405 

85*4 

„III.,  . 

71,3*22 

53,865 

75*5 

IV.,  . 

60,355 

44.518 

73*7 

,,  Vi„  . 

45,991 

37,458 

81*4 

„ V*.  . 

32,708 

28,641 

87*5 

.VI.,  .j 

29,!  31 

26,164 

89*8 

Total,  . 

385,249 

32;),  407 

8 31 

Grammar. 
Class  III.,  . 

„ IV.,  . 

„ V3*, 

„ VI., 

Total,  . 

Geography. 
Class  III.,  . 

„ IV.,  . 

„ VL, 

„ V’., 

VI., 

Total,  . 

Agriculture. 
Class  IV.,  . 

V1 

» * •> 

„ V2., 

„ VI.,  . . 

Total,  . 

Book  -keeping. 
Class  Vi., 

„ V2., 

„ VI...  . 

Total,  . 

Needlework. 
Class  II., . 

III. , 

IV. , 

V1;, 

V9.,  . 

VI., 

Total,  . 


'cLpSlf? 

£ c g 

4,  S w 
-b. 

£ lo 
§ 3^* 

h £ £ 
®’C.= 
»■  R £> 

s* 

“o  g 

CJ 

P. 

71,3*22 

55,257 

77*4 

60,355 

40,629 

67*3 

45,991 

28,467 

61*8 

32,7»>8 

*21,566 

65*9 

29,131 

19,971 

68*5 

239,507 

165,890 

69*2 

71,322 

58,009 

81*3 

60,355 

46,809 

77*5 

45,991 

34,841 

75-7 

32,708 

23,439 

71*6 

29,131 

20,047 

68*8 

‘239,507 

183,145 

76*4 

28,635 

17,416 

60  8 

22,302 

14,815 

66*4 

16,166 

11,349 

70*2 

16,182 

11,203 

69-2 

83,285 

54,783 

65*7 

• 8,860 

6,004 

67*7 

6,412 

4,102 

60*9 

' 5,3*29 

3,467 

65  0 

•*20,601 

13,573 

65-8 

32,44*2 

29,275 

90*2 

31,732 

*29,689 

93*5 

*27,120 

25,345 

93  4 

•20,993 

• 19,078 

90-8 

14,916 

13,865 

92-9 

11,858 

11,062 

93-2 

139,061 

128,314 

92-2 
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Section  H., 
F. 


Tabulation  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations 
(2.)  Model  Schools. 

Pupils  of  First  and  Higher  Classes. 

The  total  number  of  Model  Schools  examined  for  results  within  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1896,  was  84. 

Humber  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 
month  preceding  inspection : — 

Boys,  5,874  ; Girls,  4,127;  Total,  10, SOI. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  montln 
ending  last  day  o£  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tion in  the  respective  schools  was  ; — 

Boys,  4,454;  Girls,  3,243;  Total,  7,087. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls,  74*6. 

Humber  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Boys,  4,367;  Gills,  3,353;  Total,  7,720. 

Humber  (including  infants)  who  had  made  100  attendances  or  over 
within  the  results  year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of 
inspection  for  results  fees  : — 

Boys,  4,120 ; Girls,  2,834  ; Total,  6,954. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  90’  1. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  at  the  Results 
Examinations : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Per-centage 

pawed. 

Per-centige 
* examined 
in  each  clan 
to  total 
number 
examined. 

First  Class,  . 

712 

665 

93'4 

lt-8 

Second  Class, 

833 

766 

89-8 

. 14*2 

Third  Class,  . 

918 

811 

88-3 

m 

Fourth  Class,  • 

902 

807 

89 '5 

150 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage), 

929 

803 

. 86-4 

15*4 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

834 

733 

87-9 

. 18*8 

Sixth  Class,  , 

881 

735 

83'4 

14*6 

Total,  # . • 

6,029 

5,320 

88-2 

100*0 
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Model  Schools. 


£ * 
o!5  c 

. c 

ocu 
Z .5P.5 

3 

jt. 

5*1 
¥°  = 
9 ® X 

680 

95*5  C 

823 

964 

861 

93*7 

880 

97*5 

907 

97-6 

816 

97-8 

826 

937 

5,793 

96-0 

. 697 

97 ’8 

846 

99*1 

892 

97-1 

898 

995 

876 

94*2 

812 

97 ’3 

825 

93-6 

5,846 

96-9 

671 

94-2 

3 794 

93*0 

8 815 

887 

2 817 

90-5 

9 846 

91-0 

4 746 

89-4 

1 732 

83-0 

9 5,421 

89-9 

2 676 

94-9 

53  755 

88-5 

8 756 

82-3 

02  757 

83*9 

29  843 

907 

34  775 

92  -9 

81  809 

91-8 

29  5,371 

89-0 

„ Vs., 
„ Vs., 

„ VL, 
Total, 


Book-keeping. 
Class  V1., 

„ Va., 

» VI.,  . 
Total,  . 

Needlework. 


0,3*5  « * *i 

tLs  J,  a s.§  * gvs 

*42  S t:-S§  1-3 

°(.S  = -g  -5  5 a- 1 
o’ .5  S OP?  g £ C 

2S  | Z#-5  2 


918  773  81-2 

902  687  76-1 

929  630  67-8 

834  587  70-3 

881  645  73-2 

4,464  3,822  74’4 


918  80  J 87’2 

902  714  79*1 

929  723  77-8 

834  675  80-9 

881  660  74-9 

4,464  3,57  3 80-0 


294  183  62-2 

259  158  610 

237  188  79’3 

229  187  81-6 

1 1,01 9 716  70-2 


548  467  85-2 

519  425  81-8 

623  471  75’6 

1,690  1,363  80-6 


361  336  93-0 

378  349  92-3 

378  344  91*0 

388  350  90-2 

352  324  92-0 

199  194  97-4 

2,056  1,897  92*2 
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(3.)  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools  examined  for 
results  within  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1896,  was  329 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day 
of  month  preceding  inspection : — 3 

Boys,  27,670;  Girls,  78,526;  Total,  100,205. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tions in  the  respective  schools  was  : — 

Boys,  18,480;  Girls,  53,896  ; Total,  72,376. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls,  68T.  ■ 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infantsl  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results : — 

Boys,  18,573;  Girls,  57,269 ; Total,  73,842. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  made  100  attendances  or  over  within 
the  results  year  and  wdre  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection 

Boys,  17,571  ; Girls,  52,736;  Total,  70,307. 

^Percentage  to  number  qualified,  92*7. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  "Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  at  the  Results 
Examinations : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

paused. 

Percentage 
examined  in 
each  claaa 
to  total 
number 
examined. 

First  Class,  . . 

10,133 

9,416 

92-9 

21-7 

Second  Class,  . • . » 

8,887 

8,084 

90  9 

19-0 

Third  Class,  . “ . * 

7,839 

6,921 

88-2 

16*8 

Fourth  Class, 

6,487 

5,630 

*6-7 

13-9 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),. 

5,058 

4,411 

87*2 

10*9 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

3,915 

3,439 

87  8 

8-3 

Sixth  Class,  , . * . 

4,432 

3,791 

85-5 

9’4‘ 

Total,  • . . 

46,751 

41,692 

89*1 

100*0' 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Convent  and  Monastery  Schools.  Appendix. 


General  Abstract  of  Answering. 

Tabulation  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils  of 
First  and  Higlier  Classes. 


Classes. 

At 

m 

’S'S  J3 
c.S  § 

« * -i 

£ OJ  o 

35;s* 

P<  g 3 

a 

►$  p M 

A as 

1 

lS  g 

K1 

§53  8 

$3  2 
Pu 

Classes. 

■S 

1*1 
p-fi  s 

'o'3  3 
d.2  S 

all 

sl-s 

I = “ 

1 S.C 
1” 

£ 3-d 

| = | 
f O H 

Reading. 

Grammar. 

Class  I., 

10,133 

9,878 

97-4 

Class  III., 

7,830 

6,514 

83*0 

„ II. 

8,887 

8,596 

96-7 

„ IV.,  . 

6,487 

5,058 

77*9 

„ III., 

7,839 

7,544 

96*2 

„ V1.,  . 

5,058 

3,670 

72-5 

,1  IV., 

6.487 

6,309 

97-2 

„ V»,  . 

3,915 

3,008 

76-8 

„ V'.,  . 

5,0.58 

4,905 

96-9 

VI.,  . 

4,432 

3,510 

79*1 

V«.,  . 

3,915 

3,843 

98-1 

Total, 

27,731 

21,760 

78*4 

„ VI., 

4,432 

4,275 

96-4 

Total, 

46,751 

45,350 

97-0 

Geography. 

Whiting. 

Class  III.,  . 

7,839 

6,675 

85-1 

Class  I., 

10,133 

10,002 

98-7 

„ IV.,  . 

6,487 

5,301 

81*7 

„ II., 

8,887 

8,718 

98-0 

VL,  . 

5,058 

4,113 

81*3 

„ III., 

7,839 

7,721 

98-4 

„ Vi.,  . 

3,915 

3,225 

82-3 

„ IV.,  . 

6,487 

6,397 

98-6 

„ VI. , . 

4,432 

3,607 

81*3 

V>„  . 

5,058 

4,827 

95-4 

Total, 

27,731 

22,921 

82*6 

v«„  . 

3,915 

3,839 

980 

„ VI.,  . 

4,432 

4,251 

95-8 

Agriculture. 

Total, 

46,751 

45,755 

97-8 

Class  IV., 

352 

217 

61*6 

„ Vi„  . 

Arithmetic. 

„ V2.,  . 

239 

168 

70*2 

Class  I., 

10,133 

9,640 

95-1 

„ VI.,  . 

242 

163 

67*3 

„ II., 

8,887 

1,162 

786 

67*6 

7,150 

91-2 

„ iv., 

6,487 

5,836 

89-9 

5,058 

4,597 

90-8 

Book-keeping. 

1,812 

1,403 

77*4 

„ v*.,  . 

3,915 

3,525 

90*0 

1,393 

1,052 

75*5 

„ VI.,  . 

4,432 

3,848 

86-8 

„ VI.,  . 

1,100 

825 

75*0 

Total, 

46,751 

42,956 

91*8 

Total, 

4,305 

3,280 

76*1 

(Spelling. 

Class  1., 

10,133 

9,682 

95*5 

Needlework. 

„ II., 

8,887 

7,814 

87-9 

Class  II., 

7,018 

6,529 

93*0 

„ HI., 

7,839 

6,032 

76-9 

„ HI.,  . 

6,762 

6,495 

96*0 

)V,  . 

6,487 

4,991 

76*9 

„ IV.,  . 

5,677 

5,473 

96-4 

„ Vi., 

5,058 

4,330 

85-6 

v1.,  . 

4,433 

4,221 

45*2 

„ V*.,  . 

3,915 

3,480 

88*8 

, v».,  . 

3,513 

3,379 

96*1 

„ VL. 

4,432 

4,119 

92*9 

„ VI.,  . 

3,874 

3,787 

97*7 

Total, 

46,751 

40,443 

86*5 

Total, 

31,277 

29,884 

95*5 

F 
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Appendix. 

Section  H.,  (4.)  WORKHOUSE  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  examined  for  results  within 
the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1896,  was  155. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 
month  preceding  inspection  : — 

Boys,  3,002 ; Girls,  2,232 ; Total,  5,234. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  13  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examine 
tions  in  the  respective  schools  was : — 

Boys,  2,696;  Girls,  1,923;  Total,  4,619. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls,  88"2. 

Nuhiber  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 

1 “ Boys,  2,280  ; Girls,  1,629  ; Total,  3,909.  , 

Number  (including  infants)  who  made  100  'attendances,  or  over, 
within  the  results  year  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of 
inspection ; — 

Boys,  2,076;  Girls,  1,437  ; Total,  3,513. 

Percentage  to. number  qualified,  89'8.  , ,,, 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
Eirst  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  at  the-Ebsulte 
Examinations  ; — 


GkASES. 

Nuinbor 

examined. 

. Number 
passed. 

Per-oentagu 

passed/ 

Par-oentaje 
examined 
in'  each  olus 
to  total  number 
examined. 

First  Class,  . 

553  ' 

461 

’ 83*3* 

' 23*1 

Second  Class,!  . 

580 

502 

i - 86-5 

•24-2 

Third  Class,  ! . » 

■ 487 

412* 

84-5 

2D-3 

Fourth  Class,  . * 

382 

303 

79-3 

16-0 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),  . 

243 

184 

75-7 

10-1 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage), 

108 

84 

77-7 

4-6 

Sixth  Class,  . 

40 

■ 24 

60*0 

1-7 

Total,  •.  •••••. 

3,393- 

1,970  i 

S2-3 

1 

I oo-o 
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Grammar, 
Class  III., 

„ iv., 

„ V'., 

V*., 

„ VI., 


Class  III., 
„ IY., 

i,  Vi., 
„ V*, 

„ VI. 


471  85-1 

511  88-1 

426  87 ‘4 

310  81  *1 

209  86-0 

83  76-8 
21  52 -5 


Class  IV., 
„ Vi., 
„ V*., 

„ VI., 


Book-keeping. 
Class  V>., 

„ V*., 

„ VI., 


487  398  81*7 

382  291  76-1 

243  169  69-5 

108  69  63 ’8 

40  26  65-0 


507 

91-6 

Needlework. 

507 

87*4 

Class  II., 

384 

78-8 

„ ni„  . . 

313 

81-9 

„ IV.,  . . 

221 

90-9 

„ V'.,  . . 

97 

89-8 

„ V'.,  . 

38 

95*0 

„ VI.,  . . 

2,067 

86-3 

Total  . 

231  217  93 -9 

180  174  96-6 

169  162  95  8 

91  89  97-8 

34  34  100-0 

8 8 1000 
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Aiipendix. 

Section  JX, 

F. 


(5.)  Evening  Schools. 

i 

The  total  number  of  Evening  Schools  examined  for  results  within  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1896,  was  33. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding 
inspection : — 

Males,  1,607  ; Females,  609;  Total,  2,216. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  twelve  months  ended  last  day  of 
month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examinations  in  the  respective 
schools  was : — 

Males,  905  ; Females,  347  ; Total,  1,252. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls,  56*5. 

Number  of  pupils  qualified  by  attendance  for  presentation  at 
Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Males,  648;  Females,  217;  Total,  865. 

Number  who  had  made  50  attendances,  or  over,  within  the  results 
year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection  for  results 
fees  ; — 

Males,  558 ; Females,  187  ; Total,  745. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  86-1. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  at  the  Results 
Examinations  : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

paasod. 

Percentage 

passed. 

Percentage 
examined 
in  nach  dua 
to  total  number 
examined. 

First  Class,  . 

60 

87 

61*6 

8*0 

Second  Class, 

78 

52 

666 

10*5 

Third  Class, 

139 

85 

611 

18*7 

Fourth  Class,  . 

140 

69 

49*2 

18*8 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),  . 

138 

68 

49*2 

18*5 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  : 

65 

25 

38*4 

8 '7 

Sixth  Class, 

125  ; 

47 

37-6 

16*8 

Total,  . . 

745 

383 

51*4 

1000 
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(6.)  Results  Examinations  of  Infant  Pupils. 

Tabulations  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examination 
of  Infant  Pupils  at  : — 


- 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

1.  Ordinary  Schools, 

109,763 

100,540 

91*5 

2.  Model  Scho  ds, 

925 

897 

96-9 

3.  Convent,  and  Monastery  Schools, 

23,556 

22,932 

97'3 

4.  Workhouse  Schools,  . . ' 

1,120 

1,077 

96-1 
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Synopsis  of 
Reports  by 
District  In- 
spectors on 
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Instruction 


Appendices  to  Sixty-third  Report  of  Commissioners  [1896. 

’ 

G.~ INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Synopsis  of  Reports  by  District  Inspectors  on  School 
Departments  coming  within  the  provisions  of  Rule  52 
(Industrial  Instruction),  viz. : — 

(a.)  In  National  Schools  whose  managers  desire  that  special  provision, 
be  made  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  Externs,  as  well  as  female 
pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  Sixth  Class,  in  embroidery  and 
other  advanced  kinds  of  needlework  or  other  approved  branches  of 
industrial  instruction  for  females,  a salary  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  be  awarded  to  a Special  Industrial  Teacher 
thoroughly  qualified  to  organize  and  conduct  such  instruction. 

(b.)  Such  Teacher  will  he  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of 
the  entire  Industrial  Education  in  the  School,  including  the  plain 
needlework,  Arc.,  prescribed  in  the  programmes  of  the  several  classes, 
and  will  be  personally  responsible  for  the  efficient  instruction  and  train- 
ing  of  a Special  Industrial  Class  composed  of  extern  young  women,  and 
such  pupils  as  may  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  literary  course  pf 
the  School. 

(c.)  Each  member  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class  must  be  engaged  in 
receiving  industrial  instruction  daily,  for  such  time  as  in  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  industry  pursued  may  he  deemed  adequate. 

( d .)  The  recognition  of  a Special  Industry  Teacher  will  not  relieve 
the  ordinary  female  teachers  of  the  School  from  the  obligation  of 
giving  efficient  practical  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  the  special 
Industrial  Teacher,  in  plain  needlework,  &c.,  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
classes  as  prescribed  in  the  programmes,  and  particularly  to  the  girls 
of  the  Sixth  Class,  under  the  Alternative  Scheme  approved  for  that 
class. 

(e.)  To  warrant  the  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher,  there 
must  be  a separate  work-room  suitably  furnished  and  used  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class.  The  instruction,  however, 
of  the  several  classes  in  needlework,  &c.,  and  of  the  Sixth  Class  in  the 
Alternative  Scheme,  may  be  carried  on  wholly  or  partly  by  the  teachers 
in  this  work-room. 

(f.)  The  remuneration  of  the  Special  Industrial  Teacher  from  die 
Commissioners  is  limited  to  the  personal  salary  awarded  to  her,  but  we 
Commissioners  strongly  recommend  that  such  salary  be  augmented 
from  local  sources  by  the  Patron  or  Manager  of  the  School. 

(g.)  In  every  Industrial  Department  a separate  Roll  Book,  and 
separate  Daily  Report  Book,  must  he  kept  for  the  Special  Industrial 
Class. 
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District  5. — Ballyshannon  Convent,  County  Donegal. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1893. 

The  Industrial  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  Education* 
branches  taught — which  include  machine  knitting,  shirtmaking,  under-  uca  10P* 
clothing,  art  needlework,  Mountmellick  work,  crocheting,  scientific  Bally- 
dressmaking  and  baby-clothes.  C™°e°t 

The  number  of  pupils  on  Eolls  was  31  (including  25  externs),  of  industrial 
whom  28  were  present  on  day  of  Inspector’s  visit,  and  were  engaged  in  Depart- 
maehine  knitting,  shirt-making,  and  underclothing.  ment‘ 

Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  business  was  conducted,  and  Mr. 
from  the  character  of  the  finished  work,  the  department  must  be  con-  M Glade- 
sidered  as  successful  in  its  objects. 

A portion  of  the  material  is  found  by  the  Community,  and  when 
made  up  is  supplied  to  the  orders  of  numerous  customers.  The 
remainder  of  the  fabrics  used  is  furnished  by  local  drapers,  who,  in 
due  time,  receive  it  back  made  into  garments  of  various  kinds.  The 
pupils  are  paid  from  2s.  to  10s.  per  week. 

The  teaching  power  is  fairly  adequate. 

Plain  needlework  is  satisfactorily  taught  in  the  several  classes  of 
the  ordinary  school. 


Appendix. 

Section  IL, 
G. 

Reports  on 


District  19. — Canal-street  Convent,  County  Armagh. 


Industrial  Department. 


This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  1855. 

The  teacher  is  well  qualified  in  dressmaking,  cutting-out,  plain  sew-  Convent, 
ing,  knitting,  crochet,  lacemaking  (Limerick  and  point),  satin  stitch,  industrial 
drawn  linen  work,  veining,  hem  stitching,  embroidery,  including 
ecclesiastical  work.  — r* 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  this  Industrial  Department  Mr.  Ross. 
was  63  (including  55  externs),  of  whom  50  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  engaged  on  gentlemen’s  shirts,  fine  underclothing,  knitting 
of  gentlemen’s  silk  socks,  baby  clothes,  drawn  thread-work,  sprigging, 
lacemaking  The  work  was  of  excellent  quality,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  beginners. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  by  persons 
giving  orders  for  work.  The  finished  work  is  disposed  of  chiefly  by  a 
saleswoman  in  England,  who  is  paid  by  the  Community.  Some  orders 
are  received  fi'om  local  parties.  ■ 

The  payment  to  workers  varies  from  Is.  to  15s.  per  week,  according 
to  ability  of  worker  and  class  of  work.  . 

This  department  provides  the  means  of  livelihood  for  from  40  to  bu 
girls  and  women,  A sum  of  about  .€850  is  paid  yearly  in  wages. 

District  19.— Rostrevor  Convent,  County  Down. 


Industkial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  November,  1858. 

The  teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  all  branches  of  plain  sewing,  mcluct-  Iudo.tAJ 
ing  cutting-out  and  dressmaking  ; also  Limerick  and  point  lace,  oun 
mellick  work,  embroidery,  knitting,  crochet,  and  crewel  work. 

There  were  9 pupils  on  the  Eolls  (including  7 externs),  of  whom  8 Xr.Bm. 
were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  in  the  execution  of  an 
.order  for  fine  underclothing— the  work  being  of  a superior  character. 
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Appendix.  The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  Community  and  partly 
Section  EL,  by  those  giving  orders  ; many  of  those  giving  orders  send  their  own 
G-  material  to  be  made  up.  A saleswoman  in  England  disposes  of  a good 
Reports  on  deal  of  the  work ; but  a large  proportion  of  the  work  is  made  to  order. 
Education”*  PUP^S  receive  from  3s.  to  6s.  per  week,  according  to  ability. 

The  teaching  power  is  ample,  and  the  workroom  is  comfortable— well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  work  is  of  such  a superior  character  that 
orders  could  he  had  much  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  the  department 
is  able  to  turn  out. 


District  24. — Carrickmaoross  National  School,  County  op 
Monaghan.  Industrial  Department. 


Carrick- 

macross 


This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty  years. 
The  teacher  was  trained  in  the  school  under  the  former  teacher. 


National  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  was  30,  all  of  whom  were 
Industrial  externs  —and  8 were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at 
Depart-  the  lace  work.  Considerable  proficiency  was  displayed, 
ment.  The  pupils  of  the  literary  school  were  creditably  prepared  in  plain 

Mr,  Rogers . needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  and  in  the  alternative  scheme  for  sixth  class 
girls,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  lacemaking,  by  even  the  fourth  class 
pupils,  was  very  creditable. 


District  20. — Navan  (2)  Convent,  Counts’  Meath. 

Industrial  Department. 

Navan  (2)  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
Convent, i 1S89. 

Depart-  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  shirtmaking,  the  making  of  ladies’ 
meat.  underclothing,  dressmaking,  knitting  of  all  kinds,  crewel  work, 
Mi\  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  crochet,  fancy  and  rough  Macram4  lace. 
Connolly.  There  were  30  pupils  (including  11  externs)  on  the  Rolls,  of  whom 
18  were  present,  engaged  at  underclothing,  embroidery,  matting,  dress 
making,  crochet  and  knitting,  iu eluding  knitting  machine. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  to  the  friends  of  the  Community. 

The  pupils  receive  from  Is.  6 d,  to  4s,  6d  per  week,  according  to 
their  efficiency  and  dexterity, 

District  29. — Oldcastle  Pemale  National  School,  County  Mkath. 

Industrial  Department. 

NIaUa8tlieF‘  ThiS  Industria;1  department  was  established  in  October,  1891. 

School*  T~?  tea(dier  competent  to  instruct  in  scientific  dressmaking, 

Industrial  -knitting,  crocheting,  boys’  clothing,  cloakmaking,  mantles,  and  plain 
meSr4-  needlework  of  every  description. 

— There  were  45  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  25  externs),  of  whom  32 
Com  oily.  Ter?  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  shirtmaking,  under- 
clothing, children’s  dresses,  pinafores,  overalls,  baby  clothing,  dress- 
making, boys’  suits,  knitting  and  crocheting,  petticoats,  caps,  slippers, 
jerseys,  mufflers,  shawls,  &c. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  pupils  and  partly  by  the 
tkTpm<fiS  } finished  work  is  generally  purchased  bj 

•g'. 
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District  30. — -King’s  Inn-street  Convent,  County  Dublin. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  April,  1889. 

The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  teach  plain  and  fancy  needlework  in  Kinj/Tinns- 
all  its  branches,  knitting,  crocheting,  dressmaking,  boys*  suits,  and  street 

stays-making.  FndJtml 

There  were  39  pupils  on  the  Bolls  on  the  day  of  inspection,  all  of  Depart 
whom  were  present,  employed  at  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  crochet  ment. 
work,  embroidery,  dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  underclothing,  <fec.  Brjforan. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  pupils,  but  some  of  it  by  the 
Community.  Each  pupil  keeps  her  own  work.  That  supplied  by  the 
nuns  is  given  as  prizes. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  is  very  good.  The  teaching  power  is  ample. 

District  34. — Oughterard  Convent,  County  Galway. 


Appendix. 

Section  IL, 
G. 

Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 


Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  1889.  Onghtera-.d 

The  teacher  has  general  ability  to  impart  effective  instruction  in 
the  branches  taken  up  by  the  girls.  Depart- 

There  were  21  pupils  on  the  Boll  (including  14  externs),  of  whom  ment. . 

19  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  spangle  work,  j^r 
Hungarian  work,  crocheting,  Guipure  lace,  drawn  thread  work,  ribbon  Welply. 
and  Mountmellick  ; the  specimens  were  very  neatly  executed. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  disposed  of  by  sale. 

The  pupils  receive  from  2 s.  to  4s.  per  week. 

The  proficiency  of  the  children  attending  the  literary  school  was, 
as  a rule,  satisfactory  in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c. 

The  pupils  of  sixth  class  examined  in  the  Alternative  (Industrial) 

Scheme  displayed  a good  knowledge  of  the  special  branches  taken  up, 
and  the  specimens  of  work  executed  by  the  other  pupils  in  this  Depart- 
ment were  very  neat,  of  consider  ible  merit,  and  showed  great  technical 
skiff 

District  34. — H ewto wnsmith  Convent,  County  Galway. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  1886.  ^ _ Newtcvn- 

The  teacher,  who  was  trained  in  Loretto  Convent,  Dublin,  is  a 
skilled  book-binder,  and  is  also  qualified  to  teach  shirtmaking,  dress- 
making,  glovemaking,  knitting,  woollen  crochet,  Guipure  and  point  Depart- 

lace,  Macramfe,  cut  work,  drawn  threadwork,  Mountmellick  work,  men^ 

crewel  work,  leatherwork,  fretwork,  Hungarian  embroidery,  watch- 
guards,  and  paper  bag  making. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Bolls  was  24  (including  K externs), 
of  whom  2 1 were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  book- 
binding, bag  making,  and  needlework. 

The  work  material  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  Community, 
and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  sale. 

The  pupils  receive  remuneration  varying  from  2s.  6cf.  to  5s.  each 
per  week. 
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District  39. — Abreyfeale  Convent,  County  Limerick, 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Department  lias  been  in  operation  since  .November,  1894  and 
Convent^*  received  recognition  from  the  Commissioners  in  August,  1895.  ' Jte 
Industrial  industrial  branches  taught  are — plain  and  ornamental  needlework, 
men"  crewel  work,  Macrame  lace,  Mountmellick  work,  embroidery,  knitting 

— crochet  and  woolwork;  and  in  all  these  the  pupils  display  due  pm 

’■ “■  ficieney.  The  department  is  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  Sisters,  as 
paid  industrial  teacher,  assisted  by  three  other  Sisters  during  a portion 
of  the  time  of  instruction  every  day.  The  work,  has  been  conducted 
with  regularity  and  skill. 

There  were  31  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  4 externs),  19  of  whom 
were  present  on  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  plain  and  ornamental 
needlework,  crewel  work,  Macrame,  embroidery,  knitting  a jacket 
Mountmellick  work.  In  all  cases  the  result  was  most  satisfactory. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community  and  pupils  attending. 
The  finished  work  is  disposed  of  to  the  Community  and  pupils,  a little 
„ by  sale  to  the  Irish  Industries  Association,  The  pupils  receive  no 
payment. 


District  40. — Blackrocic  Convent,  County  Dublin. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Mountmellick  work, 
woolwork,  scientific  dressmaking,  and  embroidery. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  was  18  (including  11  externs),  of 
whom  II  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  Mount- 
mellick and  woolwork. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  Community  and  partly 
by  the  pupils.  The  finished  work  is  kept  by  the  pupils,  who  receive  no 
payment. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  and  of  the  pupils,  monitors,  and  externs  was  very 
good—  and  the  teacher  is  very  attentive. 


Blackrock 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr.  W.  A. 
Sroton. 


Appendix. 

Section  n., 
G. 

Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 


District  45. — ELilkee  Convent,  County  Clare. 

Industrial  Department. 

Convent,  This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  January,  1891. 
Industrial  Tim  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking,  shirt- 
Depart-  making,  knitting,  crocheting,  Mountmellick  work,  point  lace,  Honiton 

meuJ lace,  crochet  lace,  silk  embroidery,  and  Macrame. 

Mr.  There  were  39  pupils  on  the  It  oil  (including  22  externs),  of  whom 
ogan.  14  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged,  with  satisfactory 
results,  on  Mountmellick  work,  dressmaking,  skirtmaking,  &c. 

.The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  Community  and  partly 
by  the  pupils.  Of  the  finished  work,  some  is  sold,  some  is  kept  by  the' 
pupils,  and-  some  is  distributed  in  charity.  The  pupils  receive  payment 
in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  ' * * ^ 
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The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the  literary  school  in  plain  needle-  Appendix. 
work,  knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory,  and  a large  class  was  well  pre-  Section  n. 
pared  in  industrial  branches.  _£L 

The  pupils  in  the  Industrial  Department  were  doing  a satisfactory  Reports  on 
amount  of  work,  and  some  small  profit  was  made  by  some  of  the  grown  Eduahon!f 
girls  during  the  season. 

The  teaching  power  is  sufficient, 


District  45. — Ennis  Convent,  Counts:  Clare. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  January,  1891.  Ennis 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  various  branches  of  Convent, 
plain  needlework  and  knitting,  cutting-out,  dressmaking,  Mountmellick 
work,  Clare  embroidery,  lace,  crewel  work,  &c.  ment. 

There  were  25  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  21  externa),  of  whom  22  — 

were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  on  Mountmellick  work,  gogan. 
Clare  embroidery,  fancy  knitting,  and  dressmaking. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  finished  work  is  sold  ; some  is  retained  by  the  pupils  and 
some  given  away.  The  proceeds  of  the  work  sold  is  divided  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  done  and  the  skill  of  each  worker. 

The  needlework  and  knitting  of  pupils  in  the  literary  school  has  been 
properly  attended  to,  and  those  in  the  sixth  class  alternative  (industrial) 

Scheme  did  their  work  satisfactorily.  A good  deal  of  work  is  done  in 
the  Industrial  Department,  and  there  are  always  orders  on  hands  for 
months  in  advance — there  is  a steady  demand  for  Clare  embroidery, 

The  teaching  power  is  sufficient. 


District  45. — Kilrush  Convent. — County  of  Clare. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  April,  1869.  Kilrush 

The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  needle-  Convent 
work,  shirtmaking,  dressmaking,  underclothing,  knitting,  crocheting,  ™ 
Mountmellick  work,  smocking,  braiding,  English  point  lace,  mosquito  menj. 
netting,  fine  darned  net,  art  needlework,  ecclesiastical  embroidery. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  was  36  (including  24  externs),  of  gogan 
whom  21  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged,  with  satis- 
factory results,  at  net  darning,  underclothing,  point  lace,  and  smocking. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  by  the  pupils 
for  worked  articles  for  their  own  use.  Of  the  finished  work  some  is 
sold,  some  retained  by  pupils,  and  more  distributed  to  the  poor.  The 
pupils  receive  payment  in  proportion  to  skill  and  time. 

The  pupils  of  the  literary  school  are  well  prepared  in  needlework, 
knitting,  &c.,  and  the  branches  taken  up  in  the  Alternative  Scheme  for 
sixth  class.  The  pupils  in  the  Industrial  Department  are  doing 
satisfactory  work,  and  the  teaching  power  is  sufficient. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  is  that  several  of  the  girls,  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle,  are  able  to  earn  a fair  amount  from  month  to  month, 
which  they  would,  be  unable  to  do  without  the  intervention  of  this 
department. 
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AvpmMx.  District  47. — Kilkenny  Convent, — County  op  Kilkenny. 

Section  H,  T 

g.  Industrial  Department. 


Reports  on  This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  1887. 

Education0*  ^ie  teac^ei'  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  dress  and  mantle- 
making, lace  (Limerick  and  Torchon)  making,  underclothing,  -machine 
Kilkenny  making,  and  ecclesiastical  embroidery. 

Industrial  ®16  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  was  43  (including  15  externs),  all 
Depart-  of  wh°m  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  dressmaking, 
ment.  lacemaking,  knitting,  embroidery,  shirtmaking,  (fee. 

— The  work  material  is  supplied  principally  by  the  Community,  but 
Shannon .'7  also  by  persons  giving  orders. 

The  finished  work  is  sold,  the  pupils  being  paid  from  3s.  to  6s.  per 
week,  according  to  competency. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  lace  and  stocking-making.  The  sale  for 
stockings,  coarse  and  fine,  has  increased,  and  the  home  consumption 
for  lace — Limerick  and  Torchon — is  larger  than  in  previous  year. 

The  proficiency  in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  <fec.,  and  in  the 
Alternative  Scheme  for  sixth  class  girls  continues  satisfactory. 

This  department  continues  to  afford  remunerative  occupation  to  15 
or  1 6 gilds,  and  there  are  no  defects  in  its  working  calling  for  remedy. 


fit.  _ 
Patrick’s 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. 

Shannon. 


Tough a 1 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Hr. 

Hynes. 


District  47, — St.  Patrick’s  Convent,  County  of  Kilkenny. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  June,  1891. 

The  Industrial  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  needle- 
work in  its  various  branches — crocheting  in  wool  and  cotton,  crewel 
work,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  lacemaking  (Torchon),  and  knitting. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  12  externs)  was  27,  all 
of  whom  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged,  with  satis- 
factory results,  at  dressmaking,  plain  needlework,  ecclesiastical 
embroidery,  knitting,  and  lacemaking. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  sold,  the  pupils  receiving  payment  at  the  into  of  from  la.  to  7a. 
per  week,  according  to  proficiency. 

This  department  continues  to  be  conducted  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
and  to  afford  to  the  pupils  attending  it  useful  instruction  and  pecuniary 
results,  which  they  value  very  much. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  local  demand  for  ecclesiastical 
embroidery.  ^ 

District  48. — Youghal  Convent,  County  of  Cork. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  May,  1889. 

The  teacher  is  proficient  in  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  needlework. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  24  externs)  was  45,  of 
whom  37  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  lacemaking 
with  excellent  results,  and  at  shirtmaking  and  cutting-out  with  very 
fair  results. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community  chiefly,  some  by 
the  pupils.  The  greater  part  of  the  finished  work  is  sold,  but  some  is 
given  in  charity  and  some  kept  by  the  pupils.  The  lacemakers  receive 
from  2s.  to  12s.  per  week. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  <kc.,  is  very  fair ; the  teacliing  pQwer  is  adequate. 
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Section  EL, 
G. 

Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 

Stradbally 

Convent, 

Industtial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr.  More  an. 


District  49.— Stradbally  Convent,  County  Waterford.  Appendix. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  October,  1892.  . 

The  teacher  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery, 
irold  lacework,  knitting  (by  hand  and  machine)  of  caps,  shawls, 
petticoats,  &e.,  dressmaking  and  shirtmaking. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  24  externs)  was  32, 
of  whom  19  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged,  with, 
satisfactory  results,  at  gold  lacework,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  shirt- 
making,  dressmaking,  and  knitting  by  hand  and  machine. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  sold  to  shops  and  to  private  individuals.  The  pupils  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  from  2s.  to  6s.  per  week. 

The  pupils  have  been  carefully  taught  the  ordinary  needlework  pro- 

^ IrTthe  Alternative  (Industrial)  Programme  for  girls  of  sixth  class, 
the  pupils  showed  neatness  and  accuracy  of  finish. 

In  all  the  subjects  taught,  the  pupils  who  have  passed  sixth  class 
and  the  externs  continue  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  The  teaching 
power  is  adequate. 

District  50. — Templeshannon  Convent,  County  Wexford. 

Industrial  Departmf.nt. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  October,  1893.  Temple- 

Tke  teacher  received  some  training  in  the . Summerhffl  Industrial 
School,  Wexford.  The  branches  taught  are  knitting,  crocheting,  slnrt-  industrial 

making,  dressmaking,  sprigging,  and  church  embroidery.  Dg*r 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  14  externs)  was  2 2,  at  

whom  16  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  knitting, 
sewing  machine,  dressmaking,  and  shirtmaking,  with  satisfactory 

rf!  The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community  aud  pupils,  and 
the  finished  work  is  either  sold  or  taken  home  by  the  children,  Die 
pupils  receive  from  6<£  to  5s.  per  week,  according  to  merit ; dinner  is 

also  supplied  gratis.  . . 

The  pupils  enrolled  display,  in  general,  a fair  facility  m the .canons 
branches  included  in  the  programme  of  the  department.  The  teaching 
power  is  adequate. 

District  50.— St.  Mary's  Convent,  County  of  Wexford. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  1881.  St.  Matf. 

The  teacher  passed  examination  as  a workrmstress,  and  has  P^ttsed  Couv™^ 
as  dressmaker.  The  branches  taught  are— plain  sewing,  shirtmakmg,  Uepart. 
knitting  and  crocheting,  advanced  dressmaking  and  sewing  machine.  ment. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  RoU  (including  9 externs)  was  19,  of  — 
whom  16  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  plain  at  Muter. 
needlework,  shirtmaking,  advanced  dressmaking,  and  sewmg  machme, 

* a.  <— j .»■>  ,*  sr* 

Of  the  finished  work,  the  pupils  take  away  that  portion  for  which  they 
supplied  the  material  themselves,  and  the  Community  distributes  t.ie 
rest  of  the  work  amongst  the  poorer  children. 
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Appendix,  The  pupils,  monitors,  and  externs  appear  to  have  acquired  fair 
Section  JL,  facility  in  the  various  industrial  branches  undertaken. 

The  teaching  power  is  adequate. 

Reports  on 
the  State  of 

Education.  DISTRICT  53.— St.  JOSEPH’S  CONVENT,  CarrICK-ON-SuIE, 

County  of  Tipperary. 

Industrial  Department. 

St.  Joseph's  This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  October,  1885. 
Industrial  The  teacher  received  her  qualifications  in  a Liverpool  Training 
Depart-  College.  The  branches  taught  are — dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  under- 
ment.  clothing,  knitting  by  hand  and  machine,  lace-making,  Mountraelliek 
work,  crewel  work,  and  Macrame. 

OBiordan.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Doll  (including  13  externs)  was  17,  of 
whom  15  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  shirtmaking, 
underclothing,  knitting,  lacemaking,  Mountmellick  work,  and  crewel 
work,  all  of  which  was  done  in  an  expert  manner. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community  and  by  shopkeepers, 
and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  to  the  local  shopkeepers  direct,  and 
elsewhere  through  a traveller. 

The  pupils  receive  from  2s.  6c?.  to  10s.  per  week. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  literary  school  in  plain  needle 
work,  knitting,  &c.,  is  good,  and  the  teaching  power  is  satisfactory. 


District. 53. — Cashel  Convent,  County  of  Tipperary 
Industrial  Department. 

Convent  This  School  was  established  in  July,  1890. 

Industrial  The  teacher,  who  is  a member  of  the  Community, is  competent ; she  is 
Depart-  assisted  by  another  nun  who  is  an  expert  at  patterns. 
mcpt‘  The  branches  taught  are  Mountmellick  work,  crochet,  applique  lace, 

Mr.  Smith,  knitting  by  hand  and  by  machine,  dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  under- 
clothing, embroidery,  lacemaking,  <kc. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Doll  (including  25  externs)  was  45,  of 
whom  20  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  Mount 
mellick  work,  knitting  by  hand  and  machine,  crochet  and  embroideries 
dressmaking  and  shirtmaking,  underclothing,  <fcc. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  from  local  sources,  and  partly 
from  the  Community.  Some  of  the  finished  work  is  sold,  some  given 
to  children,  and  some  is  for  the  use  of  the  Community.  The  pupils 
receive  from  Is.  to  6s.  per  week. 

The  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  of  the  pupils  of  the  literary  school 
are  duly  attended  to.  The  work  done,  and  that  in  hands  in  the  In- 
dustrial Department,  were  creditable. 


Fethard 

Convent, 

industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


District  53. — Fethasd  Convent,  Count?  op  Tipperary. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Department  was  established  in  October,  1885. 


\M r.  Smith. 


The  teacher  is  competent,  and  the  branches  taught  are  shirtmaking, 
dressmaking,  crochet,  knitting  by  hand  and  machine,  olrarch  embroidery, 
crewel  work,  and  fancy  work  of  various  descriptions. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  1 extern)  was  22,  of 
whom  8 were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  dressmaking, 
crewel  work,  embroidery,  shirtmaking,  underclothing,  &c.  . 
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Ihe  work  material  is  partly  supplied  from  local  sources,  and  partly  Jppmdtt. 
from  the  convent.  Of  the  finished  work,  some  is  sold,  more  given  to  Section  il, 
the  pupils,  more  to  local  parties  who  have  given  the  orders.  The  pupils  a 
receive  from  Is.  to  5s.  per  week.  Reports  on 

The  pupils  of  the  literary  school  are  duly  proficient  in  plain  needle- 
work,  knitting,  &c.  The  Industrial  Department  is  carried  on  in  a fairly 
useful  and  efficient  manner.  The  teaching  power  is  adequate. 

District  53. — Carrick-on-Suir  Presentation  Convent,  County  of 
Tipperary. 


Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  18S7.  Carricl-on- 

The  teacher  is  well  qualified,  and  the  branches  taught  are  dress-  |“'entli 
making,  shirtmaking,  underclothing,  knitting  by  hand  and  by  machine, 
fancy  work  of  different  kinds,  crewel  work,  die.  Convent, 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Boll  (including  11  externs)  was  40,  of  Jjed“£ul 
whom  37  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  dress-  me„t. 
making;  shirtmaking,  knitting,  fancy  work,  and  underclothing.  Urlmm. 

Some  of  the  work  material  is  supplied  from  the  local  traders,  and  some 
by  the  Community.  Of  the  finished  work,  some  is  sold  and  some  is 
given' to  the  children.  The  workers  receive  payment  at  the  rate  of 
from'2s."to- 6s.  per  week. 

Needlework,  knitting,  <fcc.,  are  taught  in  a very  satisfactory  way  in 
the  literary  school.'  The  Industrial  Department' has  been  conducted 
with  efficiency 'and  success.  It  does  really  useful  work. 


District  54.— Moyderwell  Convent,  County  of  Kerry. 

Industrial  Department.  

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  1893.  . Moyderwell 

The  Industrial  teacher  is  competent  to  teach  plain  and  fancy  needle- 
Work,  embroidery,  cutting-out,  Mountmellick  work,  Macrame,  crochet,  uepartTECT,t 
Honiton  lace,  4tc.  . ..  . — 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Boll  (including,  20  externs)  was  34,  of 
whom  32  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  engaged  at  plain  and 
fancy  needlework,  knitting  and  crocheting  of  mufflers,  petticoats, 
jerseys,  quilts,  crewel  work,  Macrame,  Honiton,  and  Normandy  lace, 
and  Mountmellick  work;  with  generally  satisfactory  result. 

The  work  material  is  Supplied  by  the  nuns,  and  the  finished  work  is 
disposed  of  by  sale.  Two  pupils  receive  fixed  salary  of  8s.  ‘and  4s.  per 
week. respectively ; others  receive  :smaller , sums  proportionate  to  the 
work  done.  ; V 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  of  the  literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  is  generally  ■ satisfactory,  and  the  Industrial 
Department  appears  to  be  working  satisfactorily.  The  teaching  power 
is  adequate. 

District  54,— Tralee  Convent  :(1),  County  of  Kerry. 


, . Industrial  Department,;  < 

.This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  I860.  rwent 

The  teacher  is  competent  to  teach  plain  and  art.  needlework,  cutting-  Iliustri j 

out,i>ndjthe  use  o£  the  sewing -and  knitting  maohines.  Depmt- 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Boll  (including  25  externs)  was  42,  of  ment^ 
whom  40  were  present  on  the  day' of  inspection,  engaged,  with  generally  vr.  Coime, 
satisfactory. result,  at  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  embroidery,. Mount- 
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Appendix,  mellick  work,  knitting  and  crocheting  of  jerseys,  boys’  suits,  petticoats 
Section  n.,  &e.,  machine  knitting  of  stockings  and  jerseys,  sewing  machines  4c.  * 
The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  nuns,  and  the  finished  work 
Reports  on  is  disposed  of  by  sale  in  the  town. 

Education^  PUP^S  receive  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  week,  according  to  ability. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  (he.,  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  teaching  power  is 
adequate,  and  the  Industrial  Department  appears  to  be  working  satis- 
factorily. 


District  54. — Castleisland  Convent,  County  of  Kerry. 

Industrial  Department. 

Conventand  This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  October,  1893. 
Industrial  The  teacher,  who  has  been  trained  in  Marlborough  street,  is  com- 

Depart-  petent  to  teach  advanced  dressmaking  and  scientific  dresscutting, 

m,Dt‘  plain  and  fancy  knitting,  crocheting,  crewel  and  Macrara6  work,  4c., 
Mr,  Count,  and  embroidery. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  15  externs)  was  64,  of 
whom  44  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  engaged  at  scientific 
dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  ladies’  underclothing,  crewel  work,  Macram£, 
crocheting  of  quilts  and  counterpanes,  pinafores,  and  boys’  overalls. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  nuns  and  partly  by  the 

pupils  ; that  portion  of  the  finished  work  of  which  the  material  was 

supplied  by  the  nuns  is  disposed  of  by  sale — the  profits  of  the  sale  are 
divided  equitably  among  the  pupils. 

The  teaching  power  is  adequate,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
of  the  literary  school  in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  is  highly 
satisfactory. 


District  57. — Killarney  Convent  of  Mercy,  County  of  Kerry. 


Industrial  Department. 


Killarney  This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  January,  1891. 
industrial  The  teacher  has  no  certificates,  hut  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directress 
Depart-  Needlework  she  is  competent  to  conduct  the  department.  The 
meut.  designing  for  lacework  is  executed  by  teachers  certified  under  the 
Mr.'cromie.  Science  and  Art  Department. 

The  branches  taught  are  Irish  point  lace,  Guipure,  applique,  crochet 
work,  knitting,  dressmaking,  shirtmaking  and  underclothing. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  16  externs)  was  31,  of 
whom  23  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  point  lace, 
shirtmaking,  ladies’  underclothing,  and  crochet  work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  nuns,  and  the  finished  work 
is  disposed  of  by  sale. 

The  pupils  receive  from  2s.  to  12s.  per  week. 

A satisfactory  proficiency  in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  4c.,  was 
exhibited  by  the  pupils  of  the  literary  school.  The  Alternative  Scheme 
was  not  adopted  in  tlie  case  of  pupils  examined  for  the  first  time  in 
sixth  class,  but  the  second  year  girls  were  expert  in  dressmaking  and 
crochet  work.  The  externs  exhibited  some  very  excellent  specimens  of 
point  lace,  and  at  the  same  time  they  proved  proficient  in  ohe  more 
useful  branches,  such  as  dressmaking  and  shirtmaking.  On  the  whole* 
the  department  is  conducted  in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 


\3g 

.v 
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District  58. — Kenmare  Convent,  County  of  Kerry. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  January,  1891. 

The  teacher  is  competent  to  teach  point  lace  needlework,  raised  and 
flat  crochet  work,  knitting  in  all  its  varieties,  dressmaking,  shirt- 
making, and  plain  needlework.  

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  19  externs)  was  4-,  of 
whom  34  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  lace  making, 
crochet,  knitting,  plain  needlework,  shirtmaking,  and  dressmaking ; 
the  result  in  all  cases  was  most  satisfactory.  . , . 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  nuus,  and  the  finished  v oik 
is  sold  to  tourists,  or  disposed  of  on  private  orders ; the  pupils  receive 
from  3s.  to  10s.  per  week,  according  to  proficiency.  ^ „ 

From  the  character  of  the  work  on  hands  at  his  visit,  and  also  from 
specimens  submitted  to  him,  the  Inspector  speaks  most  highly  ot  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  literary  school  in  plain  needlework, 
knitting,  ifcc.  Cutting-out,  as  required  by  the  Programme,  reaches  a 

very  high  standard.  , , . 

The  Alternative  Scheme  continues  to  be  worked  out  in  every  detail 
with  most  gratifying  results ; the  subjects  taken  up  are  plain  dress- 
making, knitting,  and  crochet  work. 

The  externs  and  pupils  and  monitors  who  have  already  passed 
through  sixth  class  are  usually  employed  at  acemakmg,  and  the 
finished  work  finds  easy  sale  to  tourists,  Special  ovdera 
of  work  aie  often  received,  and  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  t 
buyers.  All  this  testifies  to  the  complete  success  of  the  dep.utmuit. 

The  staff  employed  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  work  undertaken. 
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Appendix. 

Section  IT., 
G. 

Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 
Kenmare 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hughe*. 


District  59. 


-Skibbereen  Convent,  County  op  Cork. 


Skibbereen 

Convent, 

».  Industrial 


Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  18G0. 

The  teacher  is  capable  of  teaching  all  kinds  of  needlework.  luuustn; 

The  number  of  pupils  ou  the  Rolls  (including  2o .externs)  was  jo,  Dg* 
of  whom  31  were  present  at  inspection,  engaged  at  slnrbmakm^  - — 

making  and  fanoy-work.  Very  useful  work  is  carried  on.  Mr.  You,,,. 

Tliework  material  is  .supplied  partly  by  pupils  and  paity  _y 
mins,  and  the  finished  work  is  either  sold  or  distributed  the  pupils  re 
ceiving  the  amount  obtained  for  articles  they  wish  to  sell. 

The  general  proficiency  in  needlework  throughout  the  school  and  m 
the  Industrial  branches  in  the  sixth  class  is  very  satisfactory 

District  59— Ardaqh  Convent,  Rosscareery,  County  op  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 


, 1895. 


Ardagh 


This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  July,  . Convent, 

The  teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  dressmtdnng, 
underclothing,  knitting,  repairing,  Mountmelhck-work,  and  gold  and  Dg*. 

"number 'of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  30  extern)  was  52  of  roan,, 
whom  28  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspect* »n,  engaged  on  the 
branches  named  above.  Both  in  the  finer  wor  ^ shirt 

mellick,  sprigging,  Ac.),  and  in  the  useful  branches  (dressmaking,  slur 
makiug,  &c.),  excellent  work  was  being  done.  ^ 
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The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  pupils  and  partly  bv  th 
Community,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  partly  by  sate  and 
partly  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ; any  returns  by  sales  go  to  renav  th„ 
cost  of  material.  ^ ^ uue 

All  branches  of  needlework  in  the  literary  school  are  very  careful! 
taught,  and  the  proficiency  is  constantly  improving.  Croeketino  and 
JMountmellick  work  are  the  branches  taught  under  the  Alternative 
Scheme.  Scientific  dressmaking  is  taken  up  as  an  extra  branch  with 
much  success.  The  externs  receive  instruction  in  fine  and  art  needle 
work  and  useful  Industrial  brandies.  " ‘ 


District  60. — Bandon  Convent,  County  of  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 


Iliis  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  February,  1895 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  cutting-out,  plain  sewing,  knittimr 
L’Ochet  work,  fimbrnifWv  rlrpeamalnnn-  n«,-7  TV/T^ n- 


Bandon 
Convent, 

Industrial  ~ ri^uigu  uu  tcauu  ounnuig-ouc,  piaill  sewing,  kni 
Depart-  crochet  work,  embroidery,  dressmaking,  and  Mountmellick  work 
““i_  ,The  nmuber  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  11  externa)  was  52  of 
Mr.  Keenan,  whom  42  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  dress- 
making  with  satisfactory  result. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community  and  pupils  or  bv 
persons  who  order  work.  When  finished  it  is  sold."  All  profits  made 
are  given  to  the  pupils.  1 


District  GO.— Kinsale  Consent,  County  of  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 


Kin  sale 
<>nveut. 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 


This  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  January,  1889 
The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  teach  K insale  lacework,  tambour 
and  run,  Ureek  lace,  applique,  crochet  and  crochet  point,  Mount- 

v , l -k  rrk  em  ,roldeiT  on  musd"  and  silk,  plain  needlework, 

Mr.  bmith.  machine  knitting,  &c,  r * 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  75  externs)  was  88,  of 
branches  XKIw  ^ ^ * i*“1^ti0n’  e“^  “ — 

m.ateriaI.i!i  “applied  by  purchase,  and  the  finished  work  is 
workers  3 receiving  from  2s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  week  for  regular 

lJU]fd3l  °/.^ie  li.terarJ  school  show  creditable  proficiency  in 
• -Th®  Alternative  Scheme  is  successfully 

the  U t J,UI>1^S  idle  Industrial  Department  show  skill  in 
InrW  t A branc.ll?s  of  industrial  work  carried  on;  this  is  particu- 
larly true  of  lacemakmg,  which  is  a special  feature  in  this  school. 
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APPENDIX  H.  Al^Li‘x- 

Section  H., 


Instructions  to  Inspectors  as  to  Results  Examinations. 


Regulations  as  to  Cookery  and  Laundry  "Work. 


Circular  as  to  Planting  of  Shrubs,  Flowers,  &c.,  around 
School-houses. 


Reyised  Instructions  to  Inspectors  in  Reference  to  the 
Results  Programme  and  Examinations. 


( Instructio  ns  of  a somewhat  similar  character  were  given  to  Inspectors  in 
1881.  Those  now  issued  will  be  subject  to  any  modification  which 
may  be  found  necessary  at  the  next  revision  of  the  School  Pro- 
gramme.) 


[a.)  The  examination  of  a school  has  for  its  object  not  only  to  test 
the  actual  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  bub  also  to  secure  for  them  suitable 
and  sufficient  instruction. 


(6.)  The  Inspector  should  keep  the  requirements  of  the  programme 
carefully  in  view,  and  scrupulously  avoid  transgressing  its  legitimate 
scope  and  limits. 

(c.)  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  whether  a good 
foundation  has  been  laid  by  the  teacher,  and  whether  the  leading  points 
of  each  subject  have  been  well  impressed  on  the  pupils  minds. 

(d.)  In  the  examination  of  the  pupils  each  succeeding  question  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  bear  some  obvious  relation  to  the  previous  one,  so 
that  the  memory  of  the  child  may  be  aided,  by  the  ordinary  association 
of  ideas,  and  by  a simple  process  of  reasoning. 

(e.)  The  Inspector’s  manner  should  be  such  as  to  impart  confidence  to 
timid  children  ; whatever  knowledge  a child  is  possessed  of  snoul  e 
kindly  and  patiently  elicited. 

(/.)  The  Inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties,  is  expected 
to  maintain  a calm  and  judicial  demeanour ; to  avoid  any  display  ot 
irritation  or  harshness : and  to  treat  the  teachers  with  that  cour  esy 
which  they  are  entitled.  He  should  also  refrain  from  any  Je^0 
comments  upon  the  condition  of  the  school,  or  the  character  o e 
answering,  before  the  pupils. 

(<?.)  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Inspector,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  attend  on  the  day  o a 
Examination  at  an  early  hour.  If  he  should  be  unable  to  at  n a 
comparatively  late  hour,  he  ought  to  notify  the  fact,  if  possi  e,  e ore 
hand,  so  that  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  may  not  suffer  from  suspense 


and  uncertainty. 


G 3 
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Appendix.  (A.)  It  is  not  desirable  tlmt  a Results’  Examination  should  he  pro- 
Seetion  n.,  longed  till  a late  hour,  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  or  that  the 
H'  infants  should  he  detained  after  the  usual  hour  for  closing  school 
When  the  examination  of  a school  extends  over  several  hours,  as  is  not 
uncommonly  the  case,  the  Inspector  should  see  that  each  class  is  allowed 
a short  interval  of  freedom  from  work.  It  may  he  possible  to  permit  all 
or  nearly  all,  the  pupils  to  resort  to  the  playground  for  ten  minutes  or 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; and  much  iusight  into  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  school  may  be  acquired  by  carefully  watching  the  classes  as  they 
break  up,  and  again  as  they  re-assemble.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  the  inspection  of  each  school  should  as 
far  as  possible,  be  kept  distinct-  and  separate,  even  where  the  attendance 
is  small ; and  as  a general  rule  the  examination  of  one  school  should  he 
completed  before  another  is  begun. 

( i l In  furnishing  his  report  on  any  school  the  Inspector,  when  calling 
attention  to  defects  in  the  proficiency  of  the  classes,  should  indicate 
where  the  responsibility  for  the  particular  defect  complained  of  chieflv 
rests. 

O'.)  The  Inspector  sliou'd  nut  fail  to  report  his  judgment  of  the  moral 
tone  of  tile  school  and  the  observance  of  discipline,  cleanliness,  and 
order ; he  should  also  bring  under  notice  the  delects,  if  any,  in  the 
condition  of  the  seliool-liouse  or  premises. 


The  subjoined  instructions  have  reference  mainly  to  the  ordinary  and 
more  important  subjects  of  the  School  Course. 

1.  A Pass  in  any  subject  is  to  lie  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
principal  head  of  that  subject.  I lie  Inspector  is,  however,  required  to 
examine  on  the  other  heads  carefully,  and  to  call  particular  attention  in 
Ins  Report  to  any  case  of  marked  neglect.  This  applies  in  a special 
manner  to  Explanation  as  required  in  connection  with  Reading,  and  to 
Mental  Exercises  in  Arithmetic. 

2.  The  pass  mark  “ 1 ” is  to  be  given  only  where  the  proficiency  of 
e pupil  has  been  fully  satisfactory ; answering  of  a fair  or  passable 

character  is  to  be  indicated  by  the  pass  mark  “ 2.” 

as  the  maximum,  the  value  of  the  answering  of  a pupil 
a the  Results  Examination  to  entitle  him  to  a satisfactory  pass,  should 
be  at  least  60  per  cent.,  and  to  entitle  him  to  a mere  pass  it  should  he 
at  least  40  per  cent. 

Infants’  Class. 

.,  the  case  of  the  younger  infants  the  “ pass  ” may  be  awarded  on 
le  correct  reading  and  spoiling  of  two  or  more  individual  words,  hut  in 
e lgher  sections  of  this  class  the  correct  reading  of  at  least  one 
sen  ence  should  also  he  required.  While  the  pass  marks  may  be  awarded 
on  le  i eadmg  and  spelling  only,  the  Inspector  is  also  to  report  whether 
e pupils  have  been  trained  in  at  least  two  suitable  Infants'  School 
exercises.  Exercises  adapted  for  Infants’  Classes  or  Schools  include  the 
Tri  10  ' ^ Frame.  Drill,  Singing,  Conversational  Object  Lessons, 

and  Elementary  Drawing;  and  in  organised  Infants’  Schools  or  Infants’ 
departments  the  Kindergarten  System  should  be  practised. 

he  Inspector  should  refer  particularly  in  his  Report  to  any  case  in 
winch  pupils  have  been  unduly  retained  in  the  Infants’  Class. 
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Fiest  Class. 


Appendix. 
Section  IL, 


4.  Reading. — The  words  of  a sentence  should  be  properly  connected, 
but,  with  a view  to  guard  against  the  mere  saying  of  the  words  from 
memory,  the  Inspector  should  also  apply  the  test  of  reading  detached 
words  at  sight,  before  determining  the  pass  mark. 


5.  Spelling. — The  test  should  consist  of  not  less  than  five  words ; the 
correct  spelling  of  three  words  out  of  five  merits  a “Ho.  1”  pass,  of 
two  words  a “ No.  2 ” pass. 


6.  Writing. — The  sentence  to  be  copied  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  Teacher,  but  is  to  be  selected  by  the  Inspector. 
Parallel  lines  should  be  used  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  letters.  Capital 
letters  are  not  required  in  this  class. 

7.  Arithmetic. — -Pupils  when  working  sums  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
count  on  their  fingers,  or  to  adopt  any  similar  expedient  as  an  aid  to 
calculation. 


Second  Class. 


8.  Reading. — Pupils  should  read  a passage  of  five  or  six  lines,  and 
should  get  a second  trial  if  they  fail  in  the  first.  The  ready  recognition 
of  the  words  should  be  strictly  insisted  on  as  essential  for  a “ No.  2 ” 
pas3 ; while  for  a “ No.  1 ” pass  proper  attention  to  pauses  and  good 
distinct,  articulation  are  to  be  required. 

9.  Spelling.— At  least  five  words  should  be  given,  with  same  rule 
as  to  conditions  for  a pass  mark  as  in  First  Class. 

10.  Writing. — The  test  copy  should  contain  words  of  at  least  four 
letters.  Imitation  of  the  head  line  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  point  in 
estimating  the  pass  mark.  Guiding  lines  may  be  used. 

11.  Arithmetic. — -In  subtraction  four  figures  are  to  be  given  in  the 
minuend  and  in  the  subtrahend,  and  at  least  one  cipher  should  be 
introduced.  Same  rule  as  to  counting  on  fingers,  &c.,  as  in  First 
Class. 

12.  Needlework. — The  hemming  should  be  strong,  the  stitches  going 
well  through  upper  and  lower  folds,  and  slanted,  and  the  knitting  should 
be  free  from  dropped  stitches.  Thimbles  to  be  used  by  the  pupils. 


Third  Class. 

13.  Heading. — Distinct  articulation  and  proper  grouping  of  words 
should  he  regarded  as  essential  in  this  class,  ana  no  pass  should  be 
awarded  where  those  conditions  are  not  fulfilled. 

14.  Spelling  —The passage  shouldhe  read  distinctly,  and  tlien  dictated, 
a few  words  at  a time.  One  word  misspelled  for  eveiJ  'Jords 
dictated  will  involve  failure.  The  omission  of  one  word  liable  to  bo 
misspelled,  or  of  two  easy  words,  will  count  as  a mistake. 

15.  Writing.— There  should  he  a distinct  advance  in  proficiency  over 
that  required  in  previous  class.  Guiding  lines  may  still  be  used. 

16.  Arithmetic.-?^*  should  not  be  examined  on  paper  unless  with 
the  teacher’s  consent.  Care  should  be  taken  to  preven  <*>pyj  ©»  ^ 
duly  varying  the  questions  given  out.  Five  sums  should  begu en  it 
correct  solution  of  any  two,  including  Long  or  Short  Division,  wi.l 
merit  a “ No.  2 ” pass ; for  a “ No.  1 ” pass  a sum  in  Compound  Addi- 
tion must  also  be  correctly  worked  by  pupil.  As  regal  ds  suuw  m 
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Appendix.  Multiplication  and  Division,  the  number  of  places  in  the  multiplicand 
Section  n.,  or  in  the  dividend  may  be  limited  to  five,  and  in  the  multiplier  or  in 
H>  the  divisor  to  two. 

17.  Grammar.— Easy  sentences  should  be  chosen  in  which  pupils 
should  distinguish  readily  and  intelligently  the  article,  noun,  adjective, 
personal  pronoun,  and  verb. 

1 8.  Geography. — The  pupils  of  this  class  should  distinguish  land  from 
water  on  the  map,  and  be  able  to  name  and  show  the  cardinal  points, 
both  as  regards  the  schoolroom  and  the  map.  They  should  also  know 
the  names  and  relative  positions  of  continents  and  oceans,  the  largest 
countries,  the  great  seas,  the  great  mountain  ranges,  the  largest  islands, 
and  the  more  important  groups  of  islands.  Pupils  are  to  he  examined 
before  an  ordinary  Map  of  the  World,  but  the  test  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  pointing. 

19.  Needlework. — Pupils  may  be  examined  by  either  of  the  following 
tests : — - 

First  test. — To  do  about  one  inch  of  top-sewing,  and  one  inch  of 
running ; to  knit  one  round. 

Second  lest. — To  do  about  one  inch  of  top-sewing,  and  one  inch  of 
hemming  ; to  knit  one  round. 

About  20  minutes  to  be  allowed  for  each  test. 

Fourth  Class. 

20.  Reading. — The  conditions  for  a pass  in  this  subject  should  include 
the  ready  recognition,  distinct  articulation,  and  proper  grouping  of 
words. 

21.  Spelling. — To  he  tested  and  marked  as  in  Third  Class.  In  this 
class  the  dictation  exercise  should  always  be  written  on  paper. 

22.  Writing. — To  show  an  improvement  both  in  character  and 
execution  over  requirements  in  previous  class.  Test  exercise  to  he 
written  with  the  aid  of  but  one  guiding  line. 

23.  Arithmetic. — Three-quarters  of  an  hour  should  ho  allowed,  if 
required,  in  this  class,  for  working  the  sums  on  paper.  Slates  are  not 
to  be . used  at  this  exercise,  and  all  the  work  should  be  done  on  the 
sheet  of  paper  supplied  by  the  Inspector. 

The  “ more  useful  arithmetical  tables”  include  Avoirdupois  Weight, 
Troy  Weight,  Long  Measure,  Square  Measure,  and  Time. 

A pupil  who  works  two  of  the  exercises  on  paper  correctly,  and 
makes  a fair  attempt  to  work  one  or  two  others,  though  the  answer  is 
not  fully  brought  out,  may  be  passed. 

24.  Grammar. — The  pupils  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  the 
words  of  sentences  before  them  in  their  Reading  Books.  Ro  questions 
having  reference  to  Syntax  are  to  be  asked. 

25.  Geography. — The  pupils  should  know  on  the  Map  of  the  World 

the  countries  and  their  capitals,  the  gulfs,  bays,  straits,  capes,  and  rivers; 
the  secondary  mountain  ranges  and  islands ; and,  on  the  Map  of  Ireland, 
the  provinces  ; the  counties,  with  principal  towns  in  each ; the  large 
lakes;  and  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  capes,  and  islands.  See 
note  (f)  to  Programme.  - > 

The  pupils  in  Fourth  Class  shall  be  examined  mainly  with  an  ordinary 
map  before  them,  but  part  of  the  examination  may  be  conducted  without 
a map,  or  by  reference  to  a blank  map. 
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26.  Agriculture. — The  examination  in  this  class  should  have  reference  Appendix. 
mainly  to  the  ordinary  systems  of  rotation  of  crops  and  to  the  more  Section  n„ 
common  cultivated  crops — potatoes,  root  crops,  green  crops,  grain  crops,  H' 
beans,  peas,  flax  —and  should  be  conducted  orally. 

27.  Needlework. — Pupils  may  be  examined  by  either  of  the  following 
tests : — 

First  test. — To  tack  on  a patch  about  one  and  a half  inches  square,  to 
top-sew  along  one  side  and  round  that  corner  : work  one  inch  run-and- 
fell  seam ; to  knit  one  round  of  sock. 

Second  test. — Tack  on  patch  about  one  and  a-half  inches  square,  cut 
one  square  inch  from  calico  under  it,  and  hem  one  side  of  this  inner 
square,  turning  a corner.  Stitch  one  inch.  Knit  one  round  of  sock. 

About  30  minutes  to  be  allowed  for  each  test. 

Fifth  Class — (First  Stage). 

2S.  Reading. — The  pass  mark  in  this  stage  will  depend  partly  on 
verbal  accuracy,  and  partly  on  the  pupil’s  ability  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases  in  the  lesson  rend.  Examination  under  latter 
head  should  be  conducted  in  this  class  with  the  books  open. 

29.  Spelling. — Subject  to  be  tested  and  judged  as  in  the  two  previous 
claves. 

30.  Writing  is  to  be  judged  from  the  style  and  form  of  the  letter 
written  by  the  pupil,  as  well  as  from  the  penmanship  and  spelling. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  subject  of  the  letter  is  of  a simple 
character,  and  suitable  for  a letter. 

31.  Arithmetic. — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  Fourth  Class,  same 
time  being  allowed. 

32.  Grammar.—  The  sentence  proposed  should  be  a simple  one,  and 
should  not  include  the  subjunctive  or  potential  mood,  the  passive  voice, 
or  the  relative  in  the  objective  case. 

33.  Geography. — Pupils  of  this  class  should  know  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  leading  countries  in  Europe,  their  boundaries,  the  positions 
of  the  great  cities,  and  of  some  of  the  less  important  ones,  the  details 
respecting  mountains,  rivers,  islands,  and  lakes.  Inspector  should 
examine  minutely  on  the  Map  of  Ire.and. 

34.  Agriculture. — The  examination  in  this  class  should  have  refer- 
ence to  all  classes  of  crops,  as  well  as  to  cottage  gardening,  and  should 
be  conducted  orally. 

35.  Book-keeping. — No  pupil  should  pass  who  does  not  produce  the 
required  sets  neatly  written  out.  The  questions  on  the  work  done 
should  be  of  a simple  character,  but  sufficient  to  test  a due  knowledge 
of  the  processes.  No  pass  should  be  given  for  mere  transcription  of  the 
Gxercises 

36.  Needlework.— Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  following 
tests  (should,  however,  time  at  Inspector’s  disposal  permit,  be  is  recom- 
mended, in  this  and  following  classes,  to  give  two,  the  second  test  being 
frequently  a knitting  one) : — 

First  test. — To  work  barred  buttonhole,  and  one  inch  of  neat  run- 
and-fell  seam. 

Seoond  tesf.— To  dam  a hole  the  size  of  a shilling ; to  stitch  one 
inch. 
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Appendix.  Third  test.— To  turn  and  complete  lieel  of  sock,  previously  prepared- 
Section  II.,  to  work  one  side  of  buttonliole. 

— Fourth  test.’ — To  cut  out  pattern  of  girl’s  under-garment,  or  little 
boy’s  shirt,  and  to  work  one  side  of  button-hole. 

Fifth,  test- — To  tuck  on  a patch  of  about  two  inches  square,  top-sew 
along  one  side  and  partly  down  the  next,  turning  the  corner  neatly  on 
outside ; on  inside  of  patch  to  cut  out  one  and  a half  inches  square,  to 
turn  in  and  hem  one  side  of  square  and  part  of  next,  choosing  same 
corner  to  turn  as  has  already  been  turned  on  the  outside. 

About  15  minutes  allowed  for  each  test. 


Fifth  Class. — (Second  Stage). 


37.  Rending. — Similar  conditions  for  a pass  as  in  First  Stage. 

In  Explanation  the  examination  should  be  conducted  with  books 
open. 

38.  Spelling. — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  First  Stage  of  Fifth 
Class. 

39.  Writing. — The  letter  should  be  correct  in  form  and  in  spelling, 
and  neatly  written.  The  pupils  should  have  learned  the  proper  use  of 
the  full  stop. 

40.  Arithmetic. — Ten's  and  marking  as  before.  One  hour  may  be 
allowed  for  paper  work,  if  necessary.  Mental  exercises  should  include 
easy  questions  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication  of 
money. 

41.  Grammar.- — The  sentence  chosen  for  parsing  in  this  class  should 
he  more  difficult  than  iu  First  Stage,  and  may  include  the  relative 
clause,  the  compound  tenses,  and  all  the  muods. 

42.  Geography. — In  order  to  merit  a pass,  pupils  of  this  class  should 
have  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Geography  of  Ireland.  Pupils 
should  be  prepared  for  examination  on  a blank  Map  of  Ireland. 

43.  Agriculture. — As  a rule  the  pupils  of  this  class  should  be 
examined  orally  as  in  First  Stage. 

44.  Book-keeping. — The  required  sets  must  be  presented  neatly 
written  out.  Questions  should  he  more  difficult  than  in  First  Stage. 

45.  Needlework. — Each  pupil  will  he  examined  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing tests,  the  giving  of  a second  being  left  to  Inspector's  judgment,  sa 
before. 

First  test. — To  gather  two  and  a half  inches  of  calico  into  one  inch  of 
hand,  sewing  on  both  sides.  To  work  two  inches  of  herring-bone  hem 
on  flannel 


Second  test. — To  work  neat  barred  buttonhole.  If  overall  has  been 
the  examination  garment  prepared,  to  cut  pattern  of  it.  If  hoy’s  shirt 
has  been  made  for  examination,  to  cut  pattern  of  it.  • 

Third  test. — To  darn  a hole  the  size  of  a shilling,  crossing  it  exactly  1 
to  work  one  side  of  buttonhole. 

l'ourth  test. — -To  put  on  flannel  patch  two  inches  square — to  herring- 
bone it  outside  and  inside  over  raw  edge.  Narrow  for  toe  of  sock,  aud 
close  it  correctly. 

From  an  hour  fo  an  hour  and  a quarter  may  he  allowed  for 
test. 
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Appendix 

Sixth  Class. — First  and  Second  Years.  section  u 

46.  Reading. — Pupils  of  this  class  will  not  be  awarded  a pass  in 
reading  unless,  in  addition  to  exhibiting  fluency  and  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, they  are  able  to  answer  readily  and  intelligently  on  the  meanings 
of  the  words  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  read.  The  examina- 
tion on  the  words  and  subject  matter  may  be  conducted  with  the  books 
open. 

47.  Spelling. — Any  serious  error  in  punctuation  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  marking  of  this  subject. 

48.  Writing. — The  letter  prescribed  in  this  class  should  be  written  on 
unruled  paper,  which  should  afterwards  be  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  and  addressed  on  the  back,  as  if  for  post. 

In  the  second  year  a longer  letter,  and  with  better  style  and  finish,  is 
expected. 

49.  Arithmetic. — One  hour  may  be  allowed  for  the  paper  work. 

(The  Inspector  will  draw  the  Teacher's  particular  attention  to  the 

desirableness  of  securing  expertness  in  mental  calculation  of  a practical 
kind.) 

50.  Grammar. — In  this  class  the  parsing  exercise  should  be  more 
difficult  than  in  Fifth  Class,  2nd  Stage,  but  is  not  to  be  over  difficult 
or  puzzling,  More  accuracy  and  abetter  style  of  work  will  be  expected 
in  the  second  year. 

51.  Geography. — At  the  first  examination  a detailed  knowledge  of 
the  British  Islands  and  a general  knowledge  of  India  and  the  British 
Colonies  should  be  exhibited.  At  the  second  examination  a detailed 
knowledge  of  India  and  the  British  Colonies  also  should  be  shown. 

52.  Agriculture. — The  examination  in  this  class  may  be  conducted  in 
writing.  The  questions  should  be  carefully  framed  and  varied  from 
time  to  time.  The  examination  should  deal  mainly  with  the  principles 
of  the  subject. 

53.  Book-keeping. — In  this  class  the  character  of  the  books  should 
still  be  taken  into  account ; the  principles  should  be  well  understood, 
and  the  pupils  should  be  tested  in  journalizing  and  in  posting  the 
Ledger. 

54.  Needlework.— Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  following 
tests,  a second  at  discretion,  as  before. 

First  test. — -To  join  two  strips  of  calico  to  the  length  of  one  and  a 
half  inches,  in  a sew-aud-fell  seam,  neatly  top-sewing  the  first  or  upper 
side,  and  hemming  down  the  lower  one  to  work  neat  barred  button- 
hole, having  the  slit  cut  straight,  the  edges  of  the  buttonhole  just  meet- 
ing, and  the  stitch  firm  and  even.  To  take  sock  of  which  heel  is  already 
turned,  pick  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knit  two  or  three  rounds. 

Second  test— To  gather  two  and  a half  inches  of  calico  into  one  inch 
of  band,  working  neatly,  and  fastening  on  a gather  with  every  stitch ; 
both  sides  of  band  to  be  sewn,  and  edges  nicely  finished  by  top-sewing. 

Third  test— To  cut  out  a patterp  of  plan’s  shirt  with  separate  yoke, 

Jacking  the  pieces  together, 
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Appendix  Fourth  test. — To  dam  strongly  and  neatly  a liole  the  size  of  a shilling 
Section  n,  taking  the  runnings  about  half-an-inch  into  the  web  on  either  side ; cast 
H-  on  for  a sock,  and  knit  three  or  four  rounds,  beginning  the  rib. 

From  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  may  be  given,  as  in  previous 
class,  for  each  test. 

In  all  classes  the  pupils’  test  specimens  of  sewing  and  of  cutting  out 
should  he  brought  away  by  the  Inspector, 

Alternative  Scheme  for  Girls  of  Sixth  Class. 

55.  Reading. — At  least  two  books  must  be  used,  one  to  be  a suitable 
treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  the  subject  matter  of  which  must  tie 
known,  the  other  a Heading  Book  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 
Explanation  of  the  lessons  read  will  be  required. 

56.  English  Composition. — The  subject  proposed  for  the  composition 
exercise  may  be  varied  at  discretion.  The  exercise  may  be  considered 
to  include  Grammar  only  so  far  as  this  subject  is  necessary  to  secure 
correctness  of  expression;  and  Geography  is  mentioned  chiefly  as 
furnishing  some  suitable  matter  on  which  to  write. 

57.  Plain  Needlework. — Under  this  scheme  it  is  essential  that  the 
third  test  given  under  the  ordinary  programme  for  Sixth  Class  shall  be 
applied. 

58.  Special  Industries. — The  same  special  Industries  may  be  taken 
up  in  successive  years,  but  a pupil  presented  a second  time  for  examina- 
tion in  any  branch  must  show  increased  proficiency  in  order  to  warrant 
payment  of  fees.  This  may  be  shown  by  some  additional  work,  some 
different  articles  knit,  some  new  stitches  in  lace,  &c.,  &c. 

Extra  or  Optional  Branches. 

59.  Use  of  Sewing  Machine. — The  pupil  should  display  a fair  know- 
Icge  of  the  use  of  Sewing  machine,  setting  needle  correctly,  regulating 
tension  as  required  tor  work,  preparing  ancl  attaching  the  bobbin,  and 
being  competent  to  join  evenly,  and  with  regular  line  of  neat  stitching, 
two  curved  edges,  such  as  occur  in  back  and  in  sidepiece  next  back  of 
bodice. 

60.  Advanced  Dressmaking.  — Pupil  to  cut  out,  in  Inspector’s  presence 
pattern  of  dress  bodice,  consisting  of  the  following  : — Side  pieces,  front 
and  back,  neckband,  upper  sleeve,  under  sleeve ; and  to  tack  these 
together  so  as  to  produce  correct  pattern  of  dress  bodice.  No  model  or 
pattern  of  any  kind  to  be  permitted  for  use  of  pupils.  Cutting  out 
should  be  done  either  by  a scientific  system,  by  measurement  of  a com- 
panion’s figure,  or  from  pupil’s  own  clear  recollection  of  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  various  pieces. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  pupil  should  exhibit  a dress  made  by  herself 
during  the  year,  having  buttonholes  neatly  worked  in  bodice. 

61.  Vocal  Music. — “ Singing  by  ear”  may  be  accepted  in  the  junior 

classes  to  fourth,  inclusive,  as  sufficient  for  the  song  test;  hut  in  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Classes  pupils  should  be  able  to  Sol-Fa  their  parts  separately 
before  joining  together  in  harmony.  #.f'. 

62.  Drawing.- — Pupils  must  show  evidence  of  due  training  and 
practice  in  this  subject ; the  lines  must  he  drawn  freely,  and  without 
shifting  the  position  of  the  paper.  Frequent  rubbing  opt  apd  soiling  of 
the  paper  should  preclude  the  awarding  of  a pass, 
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Appendix. 

Regulations  for  the  Employment  of  Itinerant  Teachers  Seot5£n  n- 
of  Cookery  and  Laundry  in  Promoting  Instruction  in 
these  Branches  in  Connection  with  National  Schools. 


I.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  Government,  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  have  made  arrangements  with  the  “ Royal  Irish 
Association  for  the  Technical  Training  and  Employment  of  Women,” 
for  sending  to  the  several  localities  desirous  of  obtaining  their  services, 
on  application  made  to  this  Office,  fully  qualified  Teachers  holding 
Diplomas  of  Cookery  and  Laundry. 

II.  In  each  locality  Managers  applying  to  the  Office  of  National 
Education  for  the  services  of  these  Teachers  should  organize  classes, 
decide  on  the  apartments  suitable  for  the  instruction  either  in  the 
National  School  premises  or  in  premises  within  easy  reach  of  them, 
and  arrange  (a)  for  the  supply  of  the  materials,  (b)  for  such  appliances 
as  the  Teachers  may  find  necessary  in  addition  to  what  they  bring. with 
them,  and  (c)  any  assistance  that  may  be  required  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  dishes,  <fcc.  The  District  Inspectors  will  confer  with  Managers  on 
the  subject. 

III.  It  is  desirable  that  at  each  Centre  not  more  than  ten  National 
Schools  should  come  under  instruction,  each  receiving  one  or  more 
lessons  of  two  hours’  duration  in  the  week,  throughout  the  fixed  period 
of  the  course.  The  lessons  at  the  several  National  Schools  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  full  occupation  for  four  hours  a day  ou  five  days  of 
the  week  to  the  Itinerant  Teacher. 

In  large  schools  each  organized  Cookery  or  Laundry  Class  will  count 
for  the  purposes  of  the  course  as  a school. 

IV.  (a)  The  course  of  instruction  for  a Cookery  or  Laundry  Class 
will  embrace  twenty  Demonstration  and  Practice  Lessons  in  Household 
Cookery  or  Laundry  Work,  and  will  have  two  stages,  to  be  taken 
successively  in  two  Results  periods  by  the  same  pupils,  one  entirely 
elementary,  suitable  for  National  School  pupils  of  the  Fourth  Class,  and 
one  more  advanced,  suitable  for  the  pupils  of  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Class.* 

(6).  No  fees  are  chargeable  to  pupils  of  National  Schools  for  these 
courses  of  instruction. 

(cV  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  externs  may  be 
admitted  at  such  rates  of  fees  as  may  be  arranged  by  Managers  of  the 
schools  ; but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  National 
School  pupils.  Results  Fees  are  not  payable  on  extern  pupils. 

V.  The  Rules  of  the  Commissioners  allow  of  instruction  in  technical 
subjects  within  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

The  arrangements  should,  however,  be  sm-h  as  not  to  interfere  to  any 
undue  extent  with  the  literary  business  of  the  schools. 

VI.  Sixteen  attendances  is  the  minimum  to  warrant  payment  of 
Results  Fees  in  respect  to  any  pupil  of  the  Class. 

VII.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  a Practice  Lesson  should  not 
exceed  sixteen. 

* Pupils  of  Evening  National  Schools  attending  the  classes  of  Cookery  or  Laundry  are 
exempt  from  the  requirement  of  enrolment  in  4th  or  higher  Class. 
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Appendix.  VIII.  Each  Itinerant  Teacher  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  is  engaged 
Section  n.,  to  give  two  Lessons  of  two  hours  each  per  day  for  the  first  five  days  of 
H'  the  week,  ancl  the  local  arrangements  should  have  regard  to  this  obli- 
gation. 

IX.  The  Itinerant  Teacher  during  the  time  of  her  engagement  at 
each  school  is,  in  regard  to  each,  to  be  under  the  control  of  its  Mana«er  • 
and  she  is  to  report  the  commencement  of  the  course,  and  subsequently 
the  conclusion  of  the  course  for  each  class,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Association 
(Country  Department),  and  report  the  results  of  the  instruction.  The 
reports  will  be  communicated  in  due  course  by  the  Association  to  this 
Board. 

X.  Prior  to  sending  an  Itinerant  Teacher  to  a Centre,  the  Royal 
Irish  Association  should  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  a Scheme  for  the  Cookery  or  Laundry 
Classes  throughout  the  locality.  The  Scheme  should  contain  the  names 
of  the  schools  and  of  the  Managers,  the  dates  for  commencing  and  con- 
cluding the  course  for  each  class,  and  the  hours  of  instruction  daily  for 
each. 

XI.  All  questions  in  reference  to  the  employment  and  business  of 
the  Itinerant  Teachers  will  be  a matter  for  correspondence  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Association. 

XII.  Each  Itinerant  Teacher  is  to  keep  a roll  of  all  pupils  learning 
Cookery  or  Laundry  at  each  school.  The  roll  is  to  show  the  class  and 
the  attendances  of  the  individual  pupils. 

XIII.  The  Itinerant  Teachers  are  also  to  furnish  the  Inspector  of  the 
District  at  the  close  of  each  week  (on  an  official  form)  a journal  of  daily 
occupation  and  travelling  expenses  throughout  the  week.  A copy  of 
the  journal  is  to  be  furnished  by  her  at  the  same  time  to  Miss  FitzGerald, 
Organising  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Association  (Country  Depart- 
ment), 20,  ICildare-streot,  Dublin. 

XIV.  The  Itinerant  Teachers  will  not  be  engaged  for  the  Com- 
missioners on  Saturday  ; but  their  journal  should  embrace  the  record 
of  their  occupation,  die.,  for  that  day  as  well  as  the  other  days  of  the 
week. 


XV.  The  Inspector  is  to  be  advised  by  the  Itinerant  Teacher  of  the 
exact  time  appointed  for  the  course  of  instruction  in  Cookery  or  Laundry 
for  each  class,  and  ot  the  hours  in  which  it  is  to  be  given  daily ; and  the 
Time  Table  for  Cookery  or  for  Laundry  is  also  to  be  suspended  in  the 
school.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  Inspector 
will  examine  the  pupils  and  record  the  results,  which  will  be  notified  to 
this  Office,  together  with  liis  Report  on  the  Annual  Results  Examination 
of  the  school. 

XVI.  The  Results  Fees  payable  by  the  Commissioners  for  passes  in 
( ookery  and  in  Laundry  work  by  pupils  of  National  Schools  are  as 
follows : — 

Per  Pass  Per  Pass 

in  Cjokery.  in  Laundry. 


Pupils  in  4th  Class,  . 
Pupils  of  oth  or  0th  Classes, . 


The  fees  earned  on  the  passes  will  be  paid  at  the  same  time 
ordinary  Results  Fees  after  the  close  of  the  Results  period,  in  res] 


pupils  who  shall  have  qualified  fur  presentation  at  the  Results  Examina- 
tion [Notes  to  Programme,  I.  («)]. 
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HOUSEHOLD  AND  COTTAGE  COOKERY. 


List  of  Demonstration  and  Practice  Lessons. 

I.  Demonstration.  Arrangements  of  fire  and  utensils  used  in 
the  process  of  Cooking,  also  the  cleaning  of  each 
article  used  in  process. 

II.  Practice.  On  cleaning.  Lecture  on  Application  of  Heat 
in  the  method  of  cooking  food. 

III.  Dem.  Stewed  Rabbits,  Milk  Pudding. 

IV . Prac.  Lecture — Stews,  and  the  Meats,  &c.,  used  in  same. 
. V.  Dem.  Lentil  and  Pea  Soup,  Fried  Eggs,  Poached  Eggs, 

Omelet,  Fried  Potatoes. 

VT.  Prac.  Lecture — Eggs,  and  the  mode  of  dressing  Eggs. 

VII.  Dem.  Boiled  Mutton,  Broth,  Parsley  Sauce. 

VIII.  Prac.  Lecture — Different  Methods  of  cooking  Meat. 

IX.  Dem.  Cottage  Pie,  Potato  Soup. 

X.  Prac.  Lecture— Cooking  of  Cold  Meat,  Potatoes,  etc. 

XI.  Dem.  Stewed  Beef,  Jam  Puffs. 

XII.  Prac.  Lecture — Marketing. 

XIII.  Dem.  Meat  Puffs,  Rice,  and  Stewed  Fruit. 

XIV.  Prac.  Lecture — Preserves. 

XV.  Dem.  Bread,  Wlieaten  Bread,  Caroline  Cake. 

XVI.  Prac.  Lecture — Bread-making  in  every  form. 

XVII.  Dem.  Stuffed  Heart,  Queen  of  Puddings. 

XVIII.  Prac.  Puddings  in  general,  Steaming. 

XIX.  Dem.  Invalid  Cookery,  Beef  Tea,  Fish,  Egg,  Custard, 
Mutton  Chops. 

XX.  Prac.  Invalid  Cooking  and  Serving. 

XXI.  Dem.  Fried  Fish,  Fried  Potatoes,  Bread  Pudding. 

XXII.  Prac.  Lecture — Fish,  modes  of  cooking  same. 

XXIII.  Dem.  Pig’s  Head,  Tripe  and  onions,  Rice  and  Cheese. 

XXIV.  Prac.  Lecture — Cheese,  the  cooking  and  food  to  accom- 
pany. 

XXV.  Dem.  Beef  Steak  Pie,  Beef  Steak,  Fruit  Pie. 

XXVI.  Prac.  Lecture — Making  and  Cooking  of  Pastry. 

XXVII.  Dem.  Irish  Stetv,  Boiled  Cabbage,  Irish  Moss  Jelly. 
XXVIII.  Prac.  Lecture — -Vegetables. 

XX TX.  Dem.  Herrings  in  various  ways,  Apple  Dumpling. 

XXX.  Prac.  Lecture — Flavourings,  Spices. 

XXXI.  Dem.  Two  Veg.  Dishes,  Fruit  Puddings. 

XXXII.  Prac.  Lecture — Frying. 

XXXIII.  Dem.  Boiled  Fowl,  Sago,  and  Plums. 

XXXIV.  Prac.  Lecture — Value  of  Foods. 

XXXV.  Dem.  Roast  Goose,  Plum  Pudding. 

XXXVI.  Prac.  Lecture — Economy  of  Cleanliness. 

XXXVII.  Dem.  R aricot  Bean  Soup,  Fried  Bacon  and  Eggs. 
XXXVIII.  Prac.  Lecture' — Peas,  Beans,  Lentils,  <fcc. 

XXXIX.  Dem.  Invalid  Cookery,  to  make  Tea,  Coffee,  Lemonade, 
Barley  Water,  Gruel,  Arrowroot  Biscuits. 

XL.  Prac . Beverages. 


Appendix. 

Section  n., 
H. 
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Appendix. 


Cooking  Utensils  Requibed. 


Section  IL, 

H. 

Rolling-pin, 
Pastry-board, 
Flour-dredger,  . 
Brush, 

Prying-pan, 

Pour  Spoons, 

Cake  Tin,  . 

Strainer,  . 

Egg-whisk, 

Sieve, 

Saucepan,  . 

Two  Saucepans,  lined, 
Oven  Tin, . 
Prying-pan, 

Colander,  . 

Mould, 

Two  Tin  Basins, 
Water  Can, 


Price. 

£ s.  d. 

0 0 6 

0 2 0 

0 0 4i 

0 0 1' 

0 0 5 

0 0 n 

0 0 3 

0 0 4 

0 0 4 

0 10 
0 19 
0 3 4 

0 0 9 

0 12 
0 0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 8 

0 12 


Price. 

£ s.  d. 

Half-dozen  Knives  and 

Forks,  . . .040 

One  V egetable  Knife,  0 0 4 
Four  Tablespoons,  .008 
Three  Dessert  Spoons,  0 0 6 
Three  Teaspoons,  .006 

Half-dozen  Cups,  .010 

One  Dozen  Dinner 

Plates,  . . .030 

Three  Small  Plates,  . 0 0 4^ 
Two  Pudding  Bowls,  .009 


Total,  . . 1 6 10 

Add  for  Range,  if  de- 
sired, . . . 1 14  0 


Whole  cost,  . £3  0 10 


These  Articles  can  be  supplied,  including  the  range,  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Association  to  the  Itinerant  Teacher  of  Cookery  either  for  sale  to 
the  Manager  for  the  school  use,  or  may  be  hired-out  to  the  class  at  a 
cost  of  5s.  per  week,  and  all  breakages  replaced.  The  range  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  Teacher  will  give  lessons  on  any  grate.. 


LAUNDRY  LESSONS. 

I.  Practice  Lesson.  Paralin  Washing,  Table  Linen. 

II.  Demonstration.  Lecture  on  Water,  and  how  to  soften. 

III.  Prac.  Flannels,  Pocket-Handkerchiefs,  and  Body  Linen. 

IV.  Dem.  Disinfecting,  Removing  of  stains. 

V.  Prac.  Shirts. 

VT.  Dem.  Use  of  Starch,  Size,  and  Blue. 

VII.  Prac.  Collars  and  Cuffs,  Muslins. 

VIII.  Dem.  Use  of  Bran,  Vinegar,  and  Soap. 

IX.  Prac.  Chintz,  Prints. 

X.  Dem.  Bleaching,  Drying,  and  Gum. 

XI.  Prac.  Fancy  Work,  Lace,  Silks. 

XII.  Dem.  Soda,  Borax,  and  Ammonia.  How  to  clean  Irons. 


12  Tin  Basins, 

1 Water  Can,  . 

1 Kettle,  . 

7 Line  Clothes,  . 

16  Irons,  . 

2 Polishing  Irons, 

1 Boiler,  . 

3 Table  Spoons, 

2 Tea  Spoons,  . 

1 Knife,  . 

1 Goffering  Tongs, 


Utensils  Required. 


£ 

. 0 
. 0 
. 0 
. 0 
. 1 
. 0 
. 0 
. 0 
. 0 
. 0 
. 0 
Half 


8.  d. 
8 0 
2 0 
3 0 

0 7 
2 4 
2 0 
8 6 
0 6 
0 2 
0 6 

1 3 


£ 8.  d. 

Range  with  Boiler  re- 
quired, . . 3 10  0 

Black  Board  and  Easel,  1 0 " 
2 Shirt  Boards,  . • 0 2 0 

9 Yards  Calico,  . . 0 3 0 

2 Ironing  Blankets,  .07" 
1 Large.Wooden  Spoon,  0 0 " 

Total  Expenses,  . £7  11  4 


for  Small  Class,  £4. 
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4 Bars  Soap. 

4 Lb.  Colman’s  Starch. 
1 Packet  of  Blue. 

J d.  of  Salt. 

3 Tallow  Candles. 

1 Pint  Vinegar. 

2 Lb.  Wheat  Bran. 


Materials. 

1 Oz.  of  Liquid  Ammonia. 
1 Oz.  of  Turpentine. 

1 Bath  Brick.- 
1 Oz.  Castor  Oil. 

£ Lb.  Borax. 

Id  Bottle  of  Gum.  . 


Appendix. 

Section  IL, 

H. 


Notice  to  Managers  and  Teachers  of  National  Schools 


Cultivation  op  Flowers,  Shrubs,  &c.,  in  School  Grounds. 

The  question  of  adopting  measures  for  keeping  school  grounds  and 
premises  in  a more  tasteful  and  orderly  condition  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

The  Commissioners  feel  assured  that  in  rural  localities  the  National 
Schools  and  tlie  school  plots  connected  therewith,  even  where  the  plots 
are  small,  might  advantageously  subserve  the  object  of  awakening  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  a practical  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  flowers. 

_ It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are  many  schools  whose  Teachers 
(both  Male  and  Female)  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  direction  here 
indicated  : their  schools,  and  also  their  residences,  affording  evidence  of 
good  taste,  and  even  skill,  in  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

The  Commissioners  would  suggest  to  the  Managers  in  rural  districts 
that  the  desirable  object  in  view  might  be  encouraged  if  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visits  to  the  schools  they  would  impress  upon  the  Teachers  the 
desirability  of  utilizing  the  school  plots  as  gardens,  as  far  as  might  be 
exjjedient,  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  shrubs  and  flowers  in  front 
of  the  schools  and  Teachers’  residences,  and  in  the  margins  of  play- 
grounds. The  cultivation  of  climbing  and  window  plants  is  also  worthy 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  Teachers. 

, ^omm^ss'loners  have  instructed  their  Inspectors  to  confer  with 
e Managers  and  Teachers,  and  to  make  a statement  in  their  reports 
as  to  the  adoption  of  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  object. 

Ihe  Commissioners  further  desire  that  the  Managers  will,  whenever 
practicable,  endeavour  to  secure  plots  of  sufficient  size  (not  less  than  a 
rood)  lor  the  establishment  of  “ School  Gardens,”  and  also  inform  the 
eachers  of  the  special  encouragements  afforded  under  the  Rules  and 
egnlations  for  (a)  the  cultivation  of  the  “School  Gardens,”  and  ( b ) for 
e instruction  of  the  pupils  in  Garden  Culture.  In  addition  to  tlie 
lees  for  knowledge  of  the  Text  Book  (“Practical  Farming”)  the 
o owmg  fees  are  now  payable  to  Teachers  who  have  recognized 

“School  Gardens”:— 

4s.  per  pupil  of  Fourth  Class,  and  os.  per  pupil  of  the  higher 
classes,  for  practical  proficiency,  as  tested  in  School  Garden. 

-Os.  for  satisfactory  condition  of  School  Garden. 

10s.  for  satisfactory  management  of  Pigs,  Poultry,  &c. 

The  Commissioners  trust  that  these  increased  fees,  together  with  the 
^cial  interest  that  Gardening  ought  in  itself  to  have  for  Teachers  of 
schools,  may  lead  to  a satisfactory  development  of  Garden  Culture 
connexion  with  those  schools  throughout  the  country. 
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Report  of  the  National  School  Teachers’  (Ireland)  Pension  Fmro, 
under  tlie  Act  42  & 43  Viet.,  cap.  74,  for  the  Year  ended  3l«( 
December,  1396. 

1.  The  seventeenth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  ended  oil  the  31st 
December,  1896. 

2.  The  fluctuation  of  numbers  on  the  Pension  Establishment  under  the  Act 
■was  as  follows  ; — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

3rd 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

13  1 
Class. 

11 

Class. 

Total. 

3rd 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

13 

Class. 

|l 

Class. 

Total. 

both 

Kiel, 

On  the  Books  on  the  31st 

2,890 

1,850 

410 

150 

5,300 

3,369 

231 

1,551 

350 

130 

5,400 

10,700 

First  appointed  in  1896,  . 

193 

- 

- 

- 

193 

- 

- 

- 

424 

61 

9 

3 

- 

76 

- 

Promoted  into  Class,  1896, 
Depressed  from  Class 
above,  1896, 

- 

87 

20 

6 

113 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5 

3,151 

1,916 

433 

156 

5,636 

3.673 

1,616 

376 

138 

5,833 

mid 

Removed  from  Establish- 
ment on  a eoount  of  Age, 
or  receipt  of  Pension  or 
Gratuity,  .... 
Quitted  the  Service,  1896, 

39 

32 

9 

3 

83 

30 

37 

12 

6 

85 

168 

122 

33 

5 

1 

161 

179 

30 

315 

Promoted  out  of  Class, 
1896 

87 

20 

G 

_ 

113 

76 

24 

8 

- 

108 

221 

Depressed  to  Lower  Class, 

1890 

Died,  1896 

13 

4 

7 

3 

2 

4 

25 

18 

5 

1 

2 

1 

25 

5 

50 

Remained  on  Boohs,  31st 
December,  1896, 

2,890 

1,850 

410 

150 

5,300 

3,370 

1,550 

350 

130 

5,400 

nyoo 

Maximum  Number  al- 
lowed by  the  Act,  . 

2,?  90 

1,850 

410 

150 

5,300 

3,370 

1,550 

350 

130 

5,400 

IOJOO 

3.  The  Model  School  Teachers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  supplemental 
privileges  conferred  under  Pules  37  to  48,  are  as  follows 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

On  the  Books,  31st  December,  1895, 

62 

92 

154 

Joined  in  1896 

4 

5 

Total,  . . . 

66 

97 

163 

Removed  from  Establishment  on  account 

of  Age,  or  on  receipt  of  Gratuity  or 

award  of  Pension  in  1896 

2 

Died  in  1896 

Resigned  or  Dismissed,  1896,  .... 

i 

On  the  Books,  3tst  December,  1890, 

64 

94 

158 

Maximum  Number  allowed,  .... 

250 

Supplemental  Pensions : 

£ 5.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ «.  A 

Amount  payable  31st  Dec.,  1895,  . 

437  1 6 

643  12  8 

1 1,080  U ? 

Granted  in  1896, 

75  11  0 

, Ceased  in  1896,  . . . . . . 

16  0 0 

84  5 8 

Amount  Payable  on  31st  Dec.,  1896, 

496  12  6 

598  7 0 

1,064  19  S 
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5.  The  Age  Statistics  have  been  as  follows,  so  far  as  they  have  been  notified  during  the  Years  1880-1895, 
and  the  Year  1896,  respectively: — 
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Appendix 

APPENDIX  K. — Poor  Law  Unions  Contributory  under  Section  II., 
the  Act  of  1875. 


]. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Poor  Law  Unions  which  became 
contributory  each  year  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  38  & 39  Viet., 
cap.  96  (An  Act  to  provide  for  additional  Payments  to  Teachers  of 
National  Schools  in  Ireland). 


Year. 

Number  of 
Unions. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Unions. 

1876-7,  . 

70 

1887-8, 

21 

1877-8,  . 

39 

1888-9, 

2 1 

1878-9,  . 

28 

1889-90, 

31 

1879-80,  . 

21 

1890-91, 

29 

1880-81,  . 

13 

1891-2, 

28 

1881-2,  . 

16 

1892-3, 

2(5 

1882-3,  . 

20 

1893-4, 

25 

1883-4,  . 

22 

1894-6, 

25 

1884-5,  . 

17 

1895-6, 

25 

1883-6,  . 

* . 

21 

1896-7, 

25 

1886-7.  . 

• • 

20 

II. List  of  Twenty-five  Poor  Law  Unions  which  became  contributory, 

for  the  year  1896-7,  under  the  Act  38  k 39  Viet.,  cap.  96  (An  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  Payments  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools 
in  Ireland) ; and  the  respective  amounts  paid  out  of  the  Rates. 


Names  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Bates. 

Names  of  Foor  Law  Unions. 

Bates. 

£*.<£> 

£ 8.  d. 

BaUymahon,  . . . 

310  8 10 

Irvinestown,  .... 

336  0 9 

Ballyvaughan,  .... 

88  11  2 

Kells,  ...... 

158  9 2 

Balrothery,  .... 

50 5 19  10 

Kilmailock,  .... 

872  13  11 

Belfast, 

9,106  18  2 

Milford,  .... 

336  8 8 

Castlecomer,  .... 

303  10  8 

Mullingar,  .... 

636  2 11 

Clogheen, 

561  17  11 

Navan, 

620  13  6 

Cloglier,  . . .*  . 

345  12  2 

Newry,  ..... 

1,229  9 8 

CJorkj  . . ' . . 

3,324  2 7 

Oldcastle, ..... 

924  6 11 

Croom,  ..... 

294  18  0 

Bathdrum,  . . 

974  3 2 

Delvin,  , , . . 

201  6 0 

Strabane,  .... 

793  16  8 

Downpatrick,  .... 

1,241  7 3 

Trim,  ..... 

122  8 10 

Dungannon,  . . . 

753  18  10 

Tullamor©,  . . . . 

739  11  0 

Edenderry,  . . . 

807  A 0 

Total,*  . • « • 

26,611  17  7 

• Of  this  sum  £16,356  19*.  lid 
Grant,  bo  that  the  net  amount 

was  repaid  to  the  Guardians  from  the  Customs  and  Excise 
contributed  by  the  Guardians  was  £9,257  17s.  8d. 
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. Section  H, 

— . 'APPENDIX  L. — Prizes  and  Premiums. 


■ ■ The  “Beid”  Bequest. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  cf 
Bombay  who  munificently  bequeathed  £9,435  towards  the  advance- 
ment 6f  Education  in  the  County  Kerry  (his  native  county),  have 
authorized  the  following  Scheme  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Bequest,  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educition. 

Part  I. 

Durin"  the  Five  years’  service  of  a Monitor,  there  are  two  Principal 
Examinations,  viz.,  one  at  the  end  of  his  Third  year,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  his  Fifth  year.  After  each  of  these  Principal  Examinations, 
the  Reid  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  Six  best  answerers  of  each  degree 
of  service  amongst  the  Male  Monitors  of  the  National  Schools  of  the 
County  Kerry,  provided  that  the  answering  in  every  case  shall  he  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  Prizes 


(o.)  At  end  of  Monitors’  Third  Year  of  Service  : — 
First  Prize,  ...  ...  ••• 

Second.  ,,  ...  ...  •••  • 

Third  „ ...  •••  •••  •' 

Fourth  „ ...  ... 

Fifth  ...  ... 

Sixth  „ ...  ...  ...  • 


£20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

10 

£90 


(b.)  At  end  of  Monitors’  Fifth  Year  of  Service  : — 

..  £25 

; 22 

20 
18 
16 
14 

£116 

This  portion  of  the  Scheme  came  into  operation  at  the  Examination 
of  July,  1886.^ 

Part  II.  ,,  , . 

The  Trustees,  also-,  in-  pursuance  of  the  express  stipulations  .of  the 
Testator,  propose  to  apply  £80  a year  to  the  maintenance  of  Two  Reid 
Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  value  of  £10  each,  to 
enable  Students  of  the  County  Kerry,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
final  examination  at  the  "close  of  their  Course  of  Training  in  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College,  to  matriculate  • in  Trinity  College,  and 
. to  pass  on,  without  dropping  a year,  to  the  Degree  in  Arts.  , ; 

The  reconm'ien  elation  of  Candidates  for  the  Reid  Exhibitions,  Trinity 
College,  will  be  made  by  the  Professors  of  the  Marlborough  street 
Training  College. 


First  Prize, 
Second  „ 
Third  „ 
Fourth  ,, 
Fifth  „ 
Sixth  „ 
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Part  I. — Result  of  the  July  Examinations,  1896.  Section  il. 

In  accordance  with  the  Reid  Bequest  Scheme  (Part  I.)  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  Education  in  the  County  Kerry,  immediately  after  the  results 
of  the  July,  1896,  Examinations  of  Monitors  employed  in  the  Rational 
Schools  of  Kerry  were  ascertained,  the . Commissioners  of  Rational  . • . 

Education  selected  the  Six  best  answerers  amongst  Monitors. in  the 
Fifth  year  of  service,  and  the  Six  best  answerers  amongst  Monitors  of 
Third  year,  and  made  the  following  awards  ; — 


Prize  Monitors  of  Fifth  Year. 


Dist. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 

£ 

54 

1,702 

Farrankilla,  . 

Patrick  M.  Morris, . 

25 

39 

2,120 

Grortnaskehi,  . 

. ra. 

Robert  iieazley, 

21 

57 

13,123 

Knockeens, 

. m. 

Daniel  Curran, 

21 

39 

13,018 

Brosna, 

. m. 

JohD  Lenihan, 

18 

57 

536 

Caherciveen,  . 

. m. 

Cornelius  Barry,  . 

]6 

54 

10,394 

Kilmuriy,  . 

. m. 

Patrick  P.  Kearney, 

14 

Prize  Monitors  of  Third  Year. 


£ 

54 

10,182 

Minard  Castle, 

Thomas  Uallivan,  . 

20 

„ 

Thomas  Kavanagh,  . 

18 

39 

10,501 

Asdee,  . 

. ni. 

Timothy  O'Connor, 

16 

B 

2,810 

Kilmoily, 

. m. 

Patrick  Driscoll, 

14 

»» 

12,879 

Ballyconry,  . 

. m. 

Edmond  Flavin, 

11 

58 

2,849 

Kenmare, 

. m. 

Thomas  Spillane,  . 

11 

Pakt  IT.— Exhibitions  in  Tbinity  Colleoe,  Dublin. 

Under  the  conditions  of  Part  II.  of  this  Scheme,  an  Exhibition  of 
£40  per  annum  was  awarded  in  February,  1894  to  Mr.  Pat™* 
Buckley,  Principal  Teacher  of  Shandrum  National  School,  bounty 
Dork,  and  in  January,  1895,  an  Exhibition  of  a simdar  amount  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Kennelly,  of  Moyola  Park  National  School, 
County  Londonderry— both  these  teachers  are  natives  oi  the  bounty 
Kerry.  ' 
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Appendix.  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums, 

Section  EL, 

L. 


t Extract  from  Appendix  to  Commissioners’  Rules— Edition 
of  1890. 


The  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premium  Fund. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  empowered  to 
allocate  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools*  the  interest  accru- 
ing from  the  Private  Bequests’  Fund  in  Premiums,  to  be  called  “The 
Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums.” 


2.  The  interest  from  the  accumulated  funds  available  for  premiums 
now  amounts  to  £80  a year,  and  this  sum  will  be  distributed  in  premiums 
of  £5  each — one  for  the  most  deserving  Principal  Teacher  in  each  of 
the  Districts  every  fourth  year,  upon  the  following  conditions  ! — 

(a.)  That  the  average  attendance  and  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  are  satisfactory. 

(6.)  That  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed  in  the  higher 
classes. 

( c ) That,  if  a boys’  or  mixed  school,  taught  by  a master  in  a rural 
district,  agriculture  is  fairly  taught  to  the  boys  of  the  senior 
classes ; and,  if  a girls’  school  (rural  or  town),  needlework 
is  carefully  attended  to. 

(d.)  That  the  state  of  the  school  has  been  reported,  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years  as  satisfactory  in  respect  to  efficiency,  moral 
tone,  order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  school  accounts,  supply 
of  reqnsites,  and  observance  of  the  Board’s  rules. 

3.  No  teacher  will  be  eligible  for  a premium  twice  in  succession. 

4.  The  names  of  the  teachers  to  whom  premiums  are  awarded  will 
be  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board, 

n Teachers  of  Model  Schools,  Convent  Schools,  or  other  special  sohools,  are  not  eligible 
for  this  premium. 
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“The  Carlisle  and  Blake”  Premiums  are  awarded  at  the  rate  of  Awniix. 
£5  to  one  successful  candidate  in  each  school  district  in  every  fourth  Section  n, 
year.  The  Teaohers  who  secured  the  Prizes  for  1896  were : — L' 


Name*. 

School. 

County. 

Mr.  John  H‘Manus,  . 

Milford-street  M., 

Antrim. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Thorp, 

Bessbrook  F.,  . . 

Armagh. 

Mrs.  Susan  M‘Donald, 

MiltowaF.,  • . 

Cavan. 

Mr.  James  Campbell,  . 

Tullymacarette,  . 

Down. 

Mr.  Thomas  Loughlin,  . 

Mullaghdun,  . . 

Fermanagh. 

Mr.  George  Oonaghan,  . 

Waterside  M.,  . . 

Londonderry. 

Miss  Baffin,  .... 

Oldtown  F., 

Tyrone. 

Miss  Bridget  Griffin,  . 

BallyeaF., . 

Clare. 

Mr.  Michael  Madden, 

Ardfleld  M., 

Cork. 

Miss  Mary  Nagle,  . 

DararaF.,  .... 

•• 

Miss  Mary  Fenton, 

Caber daniel  F.,  . 

Kerry. 

Mrs.  Mary  Horan, 

Killea  F 

Tipperary. 

Miss  Mary  Eourke,"  . 

Kingsland  Parki  . 

Dublin. 

Miss  Mary  Roche,  . « 

Bally  brack, 

Mr.  James  Raleigh, 

Kilskyre  M,, 

Meath. 

Mr.  James  Watters,  , 

Gortskebi,  .... 

Mayo. 

Miss  Mary  Oo3gravo, 

Cloonloo  F., 

Sligo. 

APPENDIX  M. — Compulsory  Education.  App^aix. 

Retorn,  shbwing  the  Population  (Census  1891)  and  the  Religious  3eottonn., 
Profession  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  119  Boroughs,  downs  and  ^ 
Townships  to  which  Compulsory  Education  Clauses  of  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892,  apply.  


Crrv,  Town,  &c. 

Total 

Population. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Pros. 

Meth. 

Others. 

*t Antrim,  . , 

1,385 

271 

1,114 

498 

492 

82 

42 

Ardee,  . . , 

2,067 

1,940 

127 

123 

3 

1 

fArkla-w, 

4,172 

3,345 

827 

727 

18 

82 

fArmagh, 

7,438 

3,828 

3,610 

2,285 

930 

m 

99 

*jAthlone,  . , 

6,742 

5,231 

1,511 

1,220 

146 

107 

38 

:Athy,  . 

4,886 

4,565 

321 

221 

44 

42 

14 

•fAughnacloy . 

1,110 

467 

643 

430 

. 183 

21 

9 

1 Bagnnlstown, 

1,920 

1,702 

218 

186 

13 

6 

IBaihriggan,  . 

2,273 

1,985 

288 

267 

5 

3 

BaUina,  . . . 

4,846 

4,323 

523 

260 

186 

67 

10 

* la  46  oases  marked  thus  (*)  the  School  Attendance  Committee,  are  enforcing 
cases  marked  thus  (+)  School  Attendance  Committee,  have  been  appointed. 
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Appendix.  Rsttten,  showing  the  Population  (Census  1891),  &c. continue! 


Section  n., 

M. 


City,  Town,  & o. 

Total 

Population. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protjjstants. 

Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Meth. 

Others. 

fBallinasloe,  . 

4,642 

4,154 

488 

378 

74 

33 

3 

Ballybay,  . 

1,378 

876 

602 

249 

215 

23 

15 

* [ Ballymena,  . 

8,655 

1,592 

7,063 

1,715 

4,730 

127 

491 

*rBally  money, 

2,975 

710 

2,265 

673 

1,469 

26 

97 

tBallyshannon, 

2,471 

1,937 

534 

390 

101 

42 

1 

*fBanbridge,  . 

4,901 

1,115 

3,786 

1,934 

1,434 

124 

294 

Bandon, 

3,488 

2,569 

919 

679 

52 

151 

37 

♦fBangor, 

3,834 

277 

3,557 

1,151 

2,054 

245 

107 

Bantry, 

2,921 

2,649 

272 

214 

? 

47 

8 

* [•Belfast, 

255,950 

67,378 

188,572 

75,522 

87,234 

13,747 

12,069 

fBelturbet,  , 

1,675 

1,162 

513 

439 

42 

30 

2 

*fBlackrock,  . 

8,401 

5,383 

3,018 

2,427 

118 

129 

344 

fBoyle, 

2,104 

2,125 

339 

217 

92 

18 

12 

fBray,  . 

6,888 

5,059 

1,829 

1,464 

203 

76 

86 

fCallan, 

1,973 

1,938 

35 

34 

_■ 

_ 

1 

Carlow, 

6,619 

5,745 

874 

739 

47 

64 

24 

*[Oarrickfergus, 

8,923 

822 

8,101 

1,781 

4,761 

404 

1,155 

^fCarrickm  across, 

1,779 

1,609 

170 

133 

24 

n 

2 

fCarrick-on-Suir, 

5,608 

5,529 

79 

65 

3 

1 

10 

Cashel, 

3,216 

3,100 

116 

113 

1 

1 

1 

"fCastlebar, 

3,558 

3,231 

327 

265 

27 

34 

l 

‘‘fCastleblaney, 

1,721 

1,170 

551 

240 

269 

32 

10 

•fCavan,  . 

2,968 

2,293 

675 

580 

59 

26 

10 

■'fClonakilty,  . 

3,221 

2,776 

445 

294 

21 

121 

9 

tClones, 

2,032 

1,159 

873 

604 

134 

117 

18 

tClonmel, 

8,480 

7,485 

995 

788 

92 

66 

49 

fClontarf, 

5,104 

2,835 

2,269 

1,631 

282 

214 

142 

*fColeraine,  . 

6,845 

1,295 

5,550 

2,321 

2,635 

195 

399 

l(,tCookstown,  . 

3,841 

1,602 

2,239 

1,099 

• 985 

81 

74 

•fCootehill, 

1,593 

1,171 

422 

264 

92 

56 

10 

Cork,  . 

75,345 

64,561 

10,784 

8,620 

749 

867 

548 

*f\Dalkey, 

3,197 

2,235 

962 

795 

32 

83 

52 

*f  Downpatrick, 

3,132 

1,512 

1,620 

996 

389 

60 

175 

Drogheda,  . 

11,873 

10,966 

907 

653 

126 

114 

14 

4fDromore, 

2,359 

450 

1,909 

935 

603 

137 

234 

fDrmncondra.  ClonblTe, 

7,624 

5,513 

2,111 

1,509 

252 

167 

183 

fDnblin  City, . 

245,001 

201,418 

43,583 

35,125 

3,492 

1,708 

3,258 

Dundalk, 

12,449 

10,307 

2,142 

1,582 

403 

101 

56 

+ f^Tm  „ mu.rK.ea  imia 

T m 90  cases  marked  thug 


£*)  oh£  Attendance  Committees  are  enforcing  the  Act 

(T/  ochpol  Attendance  Committees  have  beep  appointed 
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Return,  showing  the  Population  (Census  1891),  <fec. — continued. 


Total 

Population. 

Homan 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Q 

H 

< 

H 

O 

3 

&0. 

Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Pros. 

Meth. 

Others 

fDongannon,  . 

3,812 

1,988 

1,824 

1,146 

t 514 

108 

56' 

Dungarvan,  . 

5,263 

5,141 

122 

86 

2 

33 

1 

#t  Ennis, . 

5,460 

5,127 

333 

-294 

26 

8 

5 

fEnniscorthy, 

5,648 

5,123 

525 

440 

40 

39 

6 

“fEnniskillen,  . 

5,570 

3,045 

2,525 

2,044 

156 

283 

42 

Fermoy, 

6,469 

4,821 

1,648 

1,379 

173 

82 

14 

fFethard, 

1,607 

1,531 

76 

75 

1 

- 

- . 

fGalway, 

13,800 

12,374 

1,426 

980 

^ 267 

118 

61 

‘'fGilford, 

1,276 

489 

787 

491 

270 

20 

3 

fGorey, 

2,213 

1,794 

419 

393 

6 

18 

2 

Granard,  . 

1,834 

1,730 

104 

103 

1 

- 

- 

vfHolywood,  , 

3,389 

538 

2,851 

1,142 

1,202 

134 

373 

fKeady,  . 

1,426 

998 

428 

213 

206 

1 

8 

fKells,  . 

2,427 

2,213 

214 

179 

31 

1 

3 

Kilkenny, 

11,048 

9,896 

1,152 

1,032 

49 

50 

21 

Killarney,  . 

. 

5,510 

5,288 

222 

196 

11 

13 

2 

•fKilliney  and  Bally  brack. 

2,649 

1,825 

824 

760 

16 

1 

47 

Kilrush, 

4,095 

3,901 

194 

162 

4 

26 

2 

fKingstown,  . 

17,352 

11,749 

5,603 

4,938 

272 

135 

258 

tKinsale, 

4,605 

3.483 

1,122 

826 

51 

109 

136 

'‘{■Larne, 

4,217 

1,219 

2,998 

628 

1,914 

153 

403 

fLetterkenny, 

2,320 

1,632 

688 

427 

. 213 

7 

41 

tLimavady,  . 

2,796 

982 

1,814 

872 

814 

49 

79 

Limerick, 

37,155 

32,894 

4,261 

3,294 

315 

331 

321 

‘fLiaburn, 

12,250 

2,657 

9,593 

5,991 

2,771 

408 

423 

Tiismore, 

1,632 

1,438 

194 

165 

24 

3 

2 

tListowel, 

3,566 

3,428 

138 

124 

11 

3 

- 

*f Londonderry, 

33,200 

18,340 

14,860 

6,624 

7,045 

508 

683 

*fLongford, 

3,827 

3,142 

685 

562 

67 

52 

4 

fLonghrea,  . 

2,815 

2,743 

72 

67 

5 

'‘fLurgan, 

11,429 

3,895 

7,534 

4,846 

1,704 

684 

300 

•fMallo-w, 

4,366 

3,974 

392 

344 

27 

13 

8 

tMary  borough, 

2,809 

2,377 

432 

352 

12 

65 

3 

Midleton,  . 

3,246 

3,062 

184 

164 

9 

2 

9 

Monaghan,  . 

2,938 

2,000 

938 

556 

331 

34 

17 

tMountmellick, 

2,623 

2,160 

463 

293 

43 

65 

62 

Mullingar,  . 

5,323 

4,423 

900 

778 

45 

69 

8 

tNaas,  . . 

• 

3,735 

3,295 

440 

384 

41 

4 

11 

* In  45  cases  marked  thus  (*)  the  School  Attendance  Committees  are  enforcing  the  Act. 
t Jn  90  cases  marked  thus  (f)  School  ^.ttehdance  Committees  have  been  appointed. 
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Appendix.  Beturn,  showing  the  Population  (Census  1891),  (fee. — continued. 


Section  LL„  — — — — 

M. 

City,  Town,  tfeo. 

Total 

Population. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

P ttOTBST>  NTS . 

Total 

ProteB- 

tants. 

E.O. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

Others. 

*fNavan,  . • 

3,963 

3,652 

311 

286 

13 

3 

9 

Nenagh,  . » 

4,722 

4,401 

321 

295 

• 12 

5 

9 

fNewbridge,  . 

3,207 

1,948 

1,259 

804 

• 402 

26 

27 

fNew  Kilmainham, 

6,519 

4,404 

2,115 

1,875 

46 

145 

49 

fNew  Ross,  . 

5,847 

5,525 

322 

269 

3 

28 

22 

tNewry,  . 

12,961 

8,815 

4,146 

2,144 

1,480 

204 

318 

•tNewtownards,  . 

9,197 

905 

8,292 

1,956 

5,243 

865 

228 

*tOmagh,  . • 

4,039 

2,356 

1,683 

922 

561 

160 

40 

fParaonstown 

4,313 

3,526 

787 

638 

76 

60 

13 

tPembroke  Township, 

24,269 

14,515 

9,754 

7,478 

1,229 

' 488 

559 

*tPortadown,  . 

8,430 

1,989 

6,441 

4,025 

1,170 

1,1C6 

140 

*tPortrush,  . 

1,655 

184 

1,471 

772 

530 

130 

39 

*tQueenstown,  . 

9,082 

7,238 

1,844 

1,488 

' 118 

99 

139 

fRathkcale,  . 

2,073 

1,957 

116 

83 

■ 10 

22 

1 

tRathmines  and  Rathgar, 

27,796 

13,884 

13,912 

10,758 

1,081 

801 

1,272 

fRoscommon, 

1,994 

1,805 

189 

152 

’ 17 

12 

8 

♦fSkibboreen,  . . 

3,269 

2,795 

474 

268 

17 

176 

13 

Sligo,  .... 

10,274 

8,293 

1,981 

1,299 

270 

215 

197 

♦fStrahane, 

5,013 

3,514 

1,499 

733 

682 

69 

15 

*tTandragee,  . 

1,444 

412 

1,032 

635 

241 

101 

55 

fTemplemore, 

2,433 

2,033 

400 

360 

15 

23 

2 

fThurlcs, 

4,511 

4,392 

119 

108 

1 

9 

1 

tTipperary,  . 

6,391 

5,654 

737 

662 

42 

24 

9 

•fTralee, 

9,318 

8,338 

980 

784 

' 48 

112 

36 

♦fTrim,  .... 

1,531 

1,424 

107 

88 

2 

14 

3 

Tuam,  . . 

3,012 

2,844 

168 

164 

1 

3 

♦tTullamore,  . 

4,522 

4.00C 

516 

389 

19 

102 

6 

♦fWarrenpoint, 

1,970 

1,059 

911 

568 

227 

79 

37 

Waterford,  . 

20,852 

18,810 

2,042 

1,402 

185 

• 193 

262 

Westport, 

4,070 

3,705 

365 

279 

1 42 

’ 29 

15 

Wexford. 

11,545 

10,807 

738 

579 

11 

114 

34 

tWicklow, 

3,273 

2,627 

646 

545 

• 23 

’ 66 

12 

'Youghal, 

4,317 

3,881 

436 

355 

* 5 

60 

16 

Totals, 

1,249,455 

803,778 

445,677 

241,251 

147,825 

29,359 

27,242 

In  45  cases  marked  thus  (*)  the  School  Attendance  Committees  arc  enforcing  die  Act, 
•fin  90  cases  marked  thus  (f)  School  Attendance  Committees  have  been  appointed. 
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N.— SCHOOL  GRANT 


Appendix, 

Section  It., 
N. 


Revised  Rules  for  Administering  The  Parliamentary 
School  Grant  under  the  18th  Section  and  4th  Schedule 
of  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892  (55  &56  Vic.,  ch.  42.) 


1 The  average  rate  of  school-fees  for  the  year  1891  is  computed  by  Compo- 
t.Hn;  the  school-fees  received  during  that  year  for  subjects  taught  “™°frate 
either  wholly  or  partly  within  the  ordinary  school  hours  from  pupils  of  for  isai. 
over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  and  dividing  those  fees  by  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  that  year  of  pupils  within  those  ages. 

2.  In  schools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-fees  received  from  Cases 
children  of  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  during  the  year  1891,  £"hB™,“„s 
was  not  in  excess  of  six  shillings  lor  each  child  of  the  number  of  such  „e  „i,»rg«- 
ohildren  in  average  attendance,  do  school-fee  is  chargeable  to  any  such  able, 
child  for  any  subjects  taught  either  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
ordinary  school  hours. 

3.  School-fees  may  he  charged  to  pupils  of  15  years  of  age,  and  Ca»e« 

upwards.  School 

Pees  may  also  be  charged  to  children  under  15  years  of  age  for  Extra  JJJte. 
or  Optional  Subjects  taught  wholly  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours  , 
but  under  no  circumstances  may  fees  for  Extra  or  Optional  Subjects  be 
charged  to  such  children,  even  though  the  instruction  is  given  wholly 
outside  the  ordinary  school  hours,  if  the  payment  is  to  be  a condition 
of  admission  to  the  school. 

4.  In  schools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-fees,  during  the  year 
1891,  was  in  excess  of  six  shillings  for  each  child  of  the  number  ot 
children  between  3 and  15  years  of  age,  in  average  daily  attendance, 
fees  may  be  charged  to  such  children ; but  the  total  amount  of  fees 
shall  not  be  such  as  to  make  the  average  rate  of  fees  for  all  children  in 
average  attendance  at  the  School,  exceed  for  any  year  the  amoun  o 
the  said  excess.  Fees  for  any  subjects  taught  either  wlwlly  or  partly 
within  the  ordinary  school  hours,  are  held  to  be  school  fees  for  purposes 
of  this  Rule,  and  must  be  included  in  determining  the  average  rate 
charged. 


5.  In  respect  of  school  fees,  no  scale  of  fees  shall  be  altered  or  fixed  M.  of 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners.  And  should  the 
application  of  the  scale  sanctioned  for  any  school  result  m e evy  o 
an  average  fee  in  excess  of  the  authorized  limit,  such  excess  s ou  e 
refunded  to  the  pareiite  or  guardians. 
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Appendix.  (5.  AH  schools  brought  in  connexion  as  National  Schools  on  or  after 

Section  n.,  the  1st  January,  1892,  shall,  if  receiving  the  school  grant,  be  free  of 
N'  school  fees  for  pupils  over  3 and  under  13  years  of  age. 

New 

Sch^o1  7 Evening  schools  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  School  Grant. 

Kvening 

Schools  8.  Payment  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  existing  Rules  and  Re»u- 

exduded.  lations  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  to  average  daily  attendance^ 
pupils,  as  provided  in  the  First  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule,  viz, 

(a.)  In  augmenting  by  20  per  centum  the  existing  rate  of  class 
salaries  of  teachers  and  of  sala>res  of  assistant  teachers,  and 

Increase  of  (b.)  In  augmenting  by  three  shillings  and  six  pence  the  Capitation 

Capitation.  Grant  to  schools  receiving  such  grants  and  not  having  teachers  paid 
by  class  salaries  ; the  latter  augmentation  to  be  an  augmentation  of  the 
ordinary  Capitation  Grants,  as  computed  under  the  Rules  of  tie 
Commissionere  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in 
respect  to  average  daily  attendance. 


Assistants’ 

Bonuses. 


Schools 

between 

20  and  30. 


Modified 
Grant 
Schools, 
where 
under  20. 


Residual 

Capitation 

Grant. 


Mode  of 
payment  of 
Residual 
Capitation 
Grant. 


9 (a.)  The  Bonuses  for  Assistants  under  the  Second  Clause  of  the 
Fourth  Schedule  are  to  be  annually  granted  to  all  Assistants  of  five 
years’  standing  or  over  who  are  classed  higher  than  third  class  : 

(b.)  In  case  of  interrupted  service  as  assistant,  if  the  period  of  inter- 
ruption be  spent  as  Principal  Teacher,  such  service  may  count  for 
bonus : 

(c.)  The  average  daily  attendance  in  respect  to  this  clause  to  be 
computed  on  the  basis  defined  in  the  foregoing  Rule  8. 

10  (a.)  Schools  that  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty  and 
under  thirty  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  are  recognised  and 
aided,  under  the  Third  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule,  as  Schools 
entitled  to  third  class  salary,  &c.,  and  to  the  benefits  of  the  Commissioners’ 
Rules  166  and  167  (a). 

(b.)  Where  the  average  attendance  of  children  of  over  3 and  under 
15  years  of  age  is  under  twenty,  a school,  if  recognised,  receives  a 
Modified  Grant,  computed  according  to  the  Rules  as  to  . average 
attendance  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

11.  The  payment  of  the  Residue  under  the  Fourth  Clause  of  the 
Fourth  Schedule  is  to  be  made  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  com- 
puted  on  attendances  of  pupils  over  3 and  undpr  15  years  of  age. 

1 2.  The  Unit  of  Distribution  of  the  Residue  shall  be  found  by  dividing 
the  estimated  Residue  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  aggregate  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  at  schools  receiving  the 
School  Grants.  Should  payment  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  Residue 
accruing  for  any  year  not  be  completely  effected  on  the  issue  of  the 
fourth  quarterly  payment  to  the  Teachers  out  of  such  Residue,  the  Com- 
missioners may  sanction  a supplemental  payment  within  the  limit  of 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Residue,  so  as  to  distribute  the  balance 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance.*  Fractions  of  a penny  to  be  omitted. 

• Treasury  Letter,  6th  April,  1893,  3017/93. 
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Average  ior 

Residual 

Capitation 

Grant. 

Allocation 

of  Residual 

Capitation 

Grant. 

Model  and 

Practising 

Schools. 


13.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  receiving  the  School 
Grant  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  residual  Capitation  Grant,  he  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  periods  to  which  the  payments 
respectively  relate. 

14.  All  agreements  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  Residual 
Capitation  Grant  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners. 

15.  (a.)  The  twenty  per  cent,  increase  under  the  First  Clause  of  the 

Fourth  Schedule  shall  be  computed  on  the  class-salary 
portion  of  the  salaries  of  Principals  and  Assistants  of 
Model  and  Practising  Schools. 

(b.)  The  Bonuses,  under  the  Second  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule, 
shall  be  annually  granted  to  all-  Assistants  in  such 
schools  of  five  years’  service  and  over. 

(c.)  The  general  Rules  determining  the  average  rate  of  excess  fee, 
if  any,  shall  be  applied  in  the  case  of  these  schools. 

(d.)  The  school-fees  of  Model  Schools  are  to  be  distributed,  and 
the  Residual  Grant  is  to  be  allocated,  each  on  a basis 
specially  determined  by  the  Commissioners.* 

16.  The  provisions  of  Rules  165c  and  e ; 166;  167a  and  c ; 170 ; |^ing 
and  172  (c)  and  (d),  shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis , to  all  payments  apupl“ai,ie 
made  under  the  Act  out  of  the  School  Grant.  (See  Rules  quoted  to  School 

it  \ Graat. 

below). 


Rules  referred  to  at  Section  16  above. 

(Grants  made  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance). 

Rule  165  ( c .)  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  an  integer  by 
a fraction,  the  latter  'will  count  as  a unit.  Thus  29‘1  will  count  as  60, 

Rule  165  (e.)  The  number  of  pupils  present  must  be  recorded  every 
day  in  the  Roll  Book  and  Report  Book,  but  when,  owing  to  severity 
of  weather  or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance on  any  day  or  days  is  under  one-halfof-ihe  average  attendance 
for  the  month  in  which  the  day  or  days  occur,  the  attendance  of  such 
day  or  days  may  be  excluded  from  the  calculation  of  the  average. 
The  cause  of  such  exclusion  in  each  case  should  be  recorded  in  the 
Daily  Report  Book. 

Rule  166.  No  action  will  be  taken  consequent  on  a reduction  of  the 
average  attendance  below  20,  unless  such  reduction  shall  have  appeared 
in  two  consecutive  quarters,  after  which  no  salary  will  be  payable 
unless  the  school  comes  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  16  < . 

Rule  167  (a.)  Should  the  average  attendance  at  a school,  the  teacher 
of  which  received  class-salary,  fall  below  20  for  two  consecutive 
quarters,  and  should  there  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  believing  tuat 
such  reduction  of  the  average  attendance  below  21)  was  due  to  tempo- 
rary  causes,  such  as  prevalence  of  epidemics,  exceptional  se\  en  \ 0 
weather,  (fee.,  reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  for  tbe  re-esta  is  mi  n 
of  the  normal  average,  and  during  this  period  of  indulgence,  t 0 
school  will  not  be  struck  off  the  roll,  or  the  salary  reduced. 

* Treasury  Letter,  31st  March,  1894,  451G/S4. 
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Rule  167  (c).  In  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  bv 
merit  Capitation  Grant,  should  the  attendance  be  reduced  in  any  quarter 
owing  to  epidemic  or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  Capitation.  Grant 
for  such  quarter  will  be  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  for 
the  quarter  preceding  that  in  which  the  exceptional  cause  began  to 
operate. 

Rule  170  (a.)  In  cases  where  schools  having  the  services  of  Assistants 
or  Workmistresses  fail  to  command  the  requisite  average  attendance 
managers  must  be  prepared  for  the  withdrawal  of  salary  at  the  close 
of  the  second  consecutive  quarter  in  which  the  falling  olf  appeals 
unless  (6.)  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  reduction  of  the 
average  attendance  is  due  to  temporary  and  exceptional  causes,  in  which 
case  salary  may  be  continued. 


Schools  receiving  Modified  Grants — (Average  under  20.) 

Rule  172  (c.)  When  a school  aided  under  this  Rule  attains  to  an 
average  attendance  of  20  pupils  or  above  in  any  quarter,  salary  to 
Teacher  may  be  paid  as  in  ordinary  schools  for  such  quarter  only, 

Rule  172  ( d .)  Should  the  attendance  be  reduced  in  any  quarter, 
owing  to  epidemic  or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  payment  for  such 
quarter  will  be  determined  by  the  average  attendance  for  the  quarter 
preceding  that  in  which  the  exceptional  cause  began  to  operate. 
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SectionUX, 
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Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A1  Papers. 


I.— Questions  set  to  Male  Candidates  for  First  Division  of 
First  Class. 


METHODS,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS,  COMMISSIONERS’ 
RULES.— 60  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper* 


N.B .—You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 


Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Propose  a series  of  questions  for  fclie  explanation  of  the  following 
passage,  adding  such  remarks  as  would  probably  be  required  from  the 
teacher 


Again  the.  JEgean,  heard  no  more  afar, 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 

Mixed  with  the  shades  of  many  a distant  isle,  ^ 

That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile. 

12  marks. 

2.  “The  will  has  not  much  direct  influence  over  the  feelings.” 


“ The  feelings  affect  the  intellect  and  the  will.” 

Show  how  a knowledge  of  the  facts  expressed  in  these  extracts 
applies  to  a teacher’s  work.  * J marks. 

3.  Write  full  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  a teacher  who  is  to  e 
responsible  for  the  mental  arithmetic  of  a senior  class.  12  maiks. 

4.  What  defects  in  the  teacher’s  mode  of  questioning  tend  to  make 

the  pupils  inattentive  f s\ 

5.  How  should  unpaid  monitors  be  used,  and  how  should  they  be 

instructed,  so  that  they  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  school  without 
suflering  loss  themselves  1 12  mar  s. 

6.  Make  a sketch  showing  the  position  recommended  for  the  desxs 

and  two  galleries  in  the  principal  schoolroom.  6 marks. 
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Appendix.  7.  Mention  four  defects  in  the  teaching  of  Euclid  which  are  refers 
Section  in.,  to  in  the  manual.  g marks* 

-A  8.  Write  down  the  requirements  of  the  Results  Programme  in  tt 
nation"  fol'o'v-ing  branches ; distinguishing  die  several  years’  courses 6 
Questions.  («.)  Geometry.  (3  marks.) 

Male  (b.)  Algebra.  (3  marks.)  fl  mar]i 

Teachers. 

A>  pTpors  9-  State  fulIy  the  that  refer  to  the  appointment  and 

payment — 


(a.)  Of  a substitute.  (3  marks.) 

II.)  Of  a temporary  teacher  pending  the  appointment  of 
principal  teacher.  (3  marks.) 


a permanent 
6 marks. 


10.  In  what  ways  may  non- voluntary  attention  be  excited! 

6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N B.—  You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  1 0 questions  so  long 
as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  attempt  do 
not  exceed  100. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector, 

Mr.  Hogan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Prove  that  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  logarithms  of  any 

two  numbers  is  the  logarithm  of  the  geometrical  mean  between  the 
numbers  themselves.  20  marks. 

2.  A person  borrows  £500  at  a certain  rate  per  cent,  for  10  years, 

and  three  years  later  £700  more  at  the  rate  of  interest.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  he  finds  he  would  have  gained  £42  had  he  at  the  commence- 
ment borrowed  the  entire  sum  at  2^  per  cent.  Pind  the  rate  per  cent, 
of  the  first  loan.  20  marks. 

3.  A man  can  row  a certain  distance  down  a stream  in  6 hours  and 
return  the  same  distance  in  9 hours  j if  the  stream  flow  at  the  rate  of 
2-£  miles  per  hour,  find  how  far  he  can  row  in  an  hour  in  still  water  1 

20  marks. 

4.  In  a 100  yards  race  against  B to  whom  he  gives  7 yards  of  a start, 

A loses  by  4 yards.  B gives  C 2£  yards  start  in  the  same  distance  and 
wins  by  l^  yards.  If  A run  the  same  race  against  C,  giving  6$  yards 
start,  which  should  win,  and  by  how  much.  20  marks. 

5.  Find  the  square  root  of  3124321  in  the  scale  of  6.  20  marks. 

6.  01  four  candidates  at  an  election,  the  highest  polls  9,261,  and  the 
lowest  2,744 ; each  exceeds  the  next  highest  by  the  same  percentage. 
How  many  votes  did  the  second  and  third  candidates  poll  1 

n 10  marks. 

l . Calculate  the  logarithm  of  the  expression — 

7/  3.2V6~ 

^ Vlix  2v/3 

given  log  2 = ’30103,  log  3 = '47712. 

10  marks. 
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8 The  driving  wheel  of  a locomotive  engine  is  27J  feet  in  eircum-  Appendix. 
fere'nce  and  the  fore  wheel  16  feet.  Two  particular  spokes,  one  in  each  Sectionin., 
wheel,  are  observed  pointing  vertically  upwards.  How  far  will  the. 
engine  travel  before  tlie  same  two  spokes  are  again  simultaneously  in  Exami- 

the  same  direction  1 . 

9.  Every  other  common  multiple  of  two  numbers  is  a multiple  of  the  

least  common  multiple.  Prove  this.  10  marks  Male 

10  A dishonest  servant  abstracts  daily  from  an  IS  gallon  cask  of  ale  J“r’- 
1 pint,  replacing  it  by  a pint  of  water.  Find  an  expression  to  show  the  A,  Paper,, 
amount  of  ale  left  after  20  days. 


10  marks. 


have 


GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

JEII you  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Tho  first  two  questions  must  be  attempted  by  all  Candidates. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwaike,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Lady  Macbeth.  From  this  time 

Such  I account  thy  love.  Art  thou  afearci 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour 
As  thou  art  in  desire  1 II  ouldst  thou 
that 

Which  thou  esteem’st  the  ornament  of  Me 
And  live  a coward  in  thine  own  esteem. 

Letting  / dare  not  wait  upon  I would 
Like  the  poor  cat  i’  the  adage  1 
Macbeth.  Frythee  peace 

I dare  do  all  that  may  become  a man 
w ho  dares  do  more  is  none.  ^ 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  _ 1^  mar  s. 

2.  Draw  out  a general  and  a particular  analysis  of  the  following 
passage  : — 

Even  by  tlie  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself : I know  not  how 
But  I do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 

The  time  of  life  : arming  myself  with  patience 

To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 

That  govern  us  below.  _ , 

3.  Write  notes  on  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  italicised 
words  in  the  following  sentences  : 

(a.)  Oh  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts.  (Smarks.) 

(6.)  A few  years  ago  there  was  an  eruption.  (2  marks., 

(c.)  And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  m his  way 

Who  comes  iu  triumph  over  Pompeys i blood  1 (d  marts. j 
(d.)  Had  you  rather  Csesar  were  living  and  efts 

All  slaves  than  that  Csesar  were  dead  to  live  ^ 

All  freemen?  (4  marks.)  w 
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Appendices  to  Sixty-third  Report  of  Gommissionen  [1395 

i.  Correct  or  defend  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  follow™ 
„ sentences,  giving  your  reasons  : — “ 

(a.)  Thus  urged  the  chief,  a generous  troop  appears 

Who  spread  their  bucklers  and  advance  their  spears. 

(3  marks.) 

(b.)  God  has  given  reason  to  a man  to  be  a guide  unto  him. 

(3  marks.) 

(c.)  I have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  to  stir  men’s  blood.  (3  marks.) 

(d.)  It  is  most  likely  that  neither  of  these  is  the  correct  version. 

(3  marks.)  12  marks. 

5.  Give  a short  account  of  the  most  important  works  written  in  the 
Celtic  language,  briefly  indicating  the  subject-matter  of  each,  and 
stating  in  what  century  and  in  which  dialect  each  was  written. 

12  marks. 

6.  How  does  Dr.  Sullivan  account  for  the  formation  of  the  Perfect 
forms  1 Discuss  tlie  application  of  his  theory  to  Intransitive  verbs. 

6 marks. 

7.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  lines  given  in  Question  1. 

6 marks. 

8.  What  changes  has  our  language  passed  through  In  its  transition 

from  Anglo-Saxon  to  Modern  .English  ? What  evidences  still  exist  of 
its  inflectional  period  t (3  marks. 

9.  To  what,  grammatical  categories  do  both,  whether,  neither,  either, 

belong  1 Show  and  illustrate  by  examples  the  change  of  function 
■which  has  supervened  in  the  use  of  these  words.  6 marks. 

10.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  Symuresis  and  Diuresis  ; Pavagoge 

and  Apocope  1 (3  marks.)  Give  an  example  of  the  use  of  each  of 

these  figures  of  speech.  (3  marks.)  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP. — 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

“ My  governor,  my  name  is  Doctor  Pedro  Ilezio  de  Aguero ; I 
am  a native  of  a place  called  Tirteafuera,  lying  between  Oaraquel  and 
Almoddobar  del  Campo,  on  the  light  hand,  and  I have  taken  my  doctor's 
degrees  in  the.  University  of  Ossuna.”  “ Then  hark  you,"  said  Sancho, 
in  a rage,  “ Signor  Doctor  Pedro  Ilezio  de  Aguero,  native  of  Tirteafuera, 
tying  on  the  right  hand  as  we  go  from  Oaraquel  to  Almoddobar  del 
Gampo,  graduate  in  Ossuna,  get  out  of  my  sight  this  instant  1 ” 

A plenteous  place  is  Ireland  for  hospitable  cheer, 

Where  the  wholesome  fruit  is  bursting  from  the  yellow  bailey  ear; 
There  is  honey  in  the  trees  where  her  misty  vales  expand, 

And  her  forest  paths,  in  summer,  are  by  falling  waters  fanned. 
There  is  dew  at  high  noontide  there,  and  springs  i’  the  yellow  sand 
On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 
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GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — 1 ou  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  he  accepted,  and  only  the  propositions  of 
Euclid  may  be  assumed. 

Mr.  Connkllan,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  a right-angled  triangle,  prove  that  the  regular  pentagon 
described  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  regular  pentagons  described  upon  the  sides  containing  the  right 
ang^e<  20  marks. 

2 Prove  that  the  area  of  a regular  hexagon  inscribed  in  a circle  is 
three  fourths  of  the  area  of  a regular  hexagon  circumscribed  to  the 

20  marks. 

3.  If  through  a point  P within  a triangle  ABC,  parallels  EF,  GH, 
IK  to  the  sides  be  drawn,  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  of  their 
segments  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  any 
chord  of  the  circumscribing  circle  passing  through  the  point  P. 

20  marks. 

4.  Being  given  a circle  and  a line,  prove  that  a point  may  be  found, 

such  that  the  rectangle  of  the  perpeudiculars  let  fall  on  the  line  from 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  circle  with  any  chord  through  the  point 
shall  be  given.  20  marks. 

5.  The  inner  surface  of  a hemispherical  bowl,  the  internal  diameter 

of  which  is  10  inches,  is  uniformly  coated  with  wax.  The  bowl  is  filled 
with  water  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  the  wax,  which  then  floats  on  the 
surface,  forming  a uniform  layer,  1 inch  thick.  Find  (correct  to  one- 
hundreclth  part  of  an  inch)  the  thickness  of  the  original  coating  of 
Wa-x.  20  marks. 

6.  Describe  a regular  pentagon  about  a given  circle.  10  marks. 

7.  EFGH  is  a quadrilateral  figure,  the  sides  EF  and  HG  produced 
meet  in  O.  and  the  sides  EH  and  FG  produced  meet  in  P ; prove  that 
the  middle  points  of  the  lines  EG,  FH,  and  OP  are  collinear. 

10  marks. 

8.  AOB  is  a right-angled  triangle,  CD  is  the  perpendicular  from  the 

nght  angle  0 on  the  hypotenuse  ; prove  that  the  segments  AD,  DB  are 
ia  the  duplicate  ratio  of  AC  : CB.  10  marks. 

9.  Given  the  base  and  vertical  angle  of  a triangle,  find  the  locus  of 

the  middle  point  of  the  line,  joining  the  vertices  of  equilateral  triangles 
described  on  the  sides.  10  marks. 

10.  A pyramid  stands  on  a square  base  with  an  altitude  equal  to 

twice  the  side  of  the  base.  The  diameter  of  the  base  of  a cone  of  the 
same  altitude  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 
•Express  the  whole  suiface  of  the  pyramid  as  the  decimal  of  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  cone,  10  marks. 

1 2 
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Appendices  to  Sixty -third  Report  of  Commissioners  [1896. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected . 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mi-.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  An  ideal  school  reading  hook. 

2.  “ Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just; 

And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  Bteel, 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted.” 


ALGEBRA. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

jf.B. You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  a,  l,  c bo  the  ptli,  gfch,  and  rth  terms  respectively  of  both  an 
arithmetical  progression  and  a geometrical  progression,  prove  that— 

0i-„  _ 20  marks. 

2.  Solve  the  equations — 

x y_  x + y 
y x x2  + y1 
x1  y1  _x-y 

yi  X1  y 2 ' 20  marks. 

3.  If  i and  l be  the  roots  of  the  equation — 

(**  + l)(a2+  1)  = max  (ax-  1) 

prove  that 

(W  + 1 )(l»  + 1)  = mkl(kl  - 1).  20  marks. 

4.  Two  persons  A and  B walk  from  P to  Q and  back. . A starta  one 

hour  after  B,  overtakes  him  2 miles  from  Q,  meets  ^ him  32  minutes 
afterwards,  and  arrives  at  P when  B is  4 miles  off.  Find  the  distance 
from  P to  Q.  20  marks. 

5.  Prove  that — 

(la  — x-  c)8  + ( lx  - c - a )3  + (Ic  - a - xf  - 3 {la  -x-c) 

(lx-c  - a)(lo  - a - x)  = (l  + 1 )‘(l  - 2)(a!  + xs  + os  - 3 aosc)^  ^ 

6.  Solve  the  equation — 

ax  + V*  (fix1  + s1  — Vs2  + ax\/  4s2  -f  a:2. 

7.  Find  the  factors  of — 

(a.)  x2  - 3 y2  - z2  - 2xy  + Ayz. 

(b.)  (a2  + la  + 12) (a*  + la  + 6)  - 280 


liU  mai  Rs. 


10  marks. 


(5  marks.) 
(5  marks.) 
10  marks. 
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8.  Solve  the  equations — 

Sx2  - 2x y + 4 y1  = 36  ; 


4aj2  - y2  = 7. 


10  marks. 


9.  Find  the  square  root  of — 

4a2  - (4 a - 26)^40$  - 62. 

10.  Sum  the  following  series — 

/ \ x , / x \2  { x 

^iTiTHs+i)  +{^Tb)  + 

(6.)  - 3-  2-1  ton  terms. 


10  marks. 


...  to  infinity. 

(5  marks.) 

(5  marks.) 

10  marks 
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HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  40. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  important  events  in  Egyptian  history  are  associated  with 
the  following  years  ? 

(a.)  A.D.  642.  (2  marks.) 

(6.)  A.D.  1230.  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  A.D.  1517.  (2  marks.) 

(d.)  A.D.  1798.  (2  marks.)  8 marks. 

2.  (a.)  When  and  why  was  the  regal  power  abolished  in  Rome1? 

(4  marks.)  (6.)  What  form  of  government  was  then  adopted?  (2 
marks.)  (c.)  How  long  did  this  latter  form  of  government  continue  ] 
(2  marks.)  8 marks. 

3.  State  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  following  English 
monarchs : — 

(a.)  Henry  III.  (2  marks.) 

( b .)  Richard  II.  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  Edward  IY.  (2  marks.) 

(i d .)  Elizabeth.  (2  marks.)  8 marks. 

4.  Sketch  briefly  the  principal  events  of  French  history  since  the 

downfall  of  the  First  Empire.  8 marks. 

5.  (a.)  In  whose  person  were  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
united]  (2  marks.)  (6.)  Explain  his  claim  to  the  former.  (4  marks) 
(c.)  State  how  long  he  reigned  as  an  English  monarch.  (2  marks.) 

8 marks. 

6.  Tell  what  you  know  (dates,  <fcc.)  of  the  following  battles: — 

(a.)  Bosworth  Field  (1  mark)  ; ( b .)  Flodden  Field  (1  mark)  ; (c.) 
Magenta  (1  mark)  ; (d.)  Yittoria  (1  mark).  4 marks. 

7.  (a.)  Who  was  the  first  of  the  Bourbons  that  ruled  over  France  ? 
(2  marks.)  (6.)  State  the  duration  of  his  reign.  (2  marks.) 

4 marks. 
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Appendices  to  Sixty-third  Report  of  Commissioners  [1896. 

8.  On  what  were  the  pretensions  of  Edward  III.  to  the  throne  of 

France  based  ? 4 marks. 

9.  (a.)  When  was  Sweden  united  to  Denmark  'I  (2  marks.)  (&,) 

When  was  its  independence  restored;  (1  mark);  and  (c.)  by  whom? 
(1  mark).  4 uarks. 

10.  (a).  What  four  colonies  from  the  East  contributed  to  civilise  the 

early  inhabitants  of  Greece  ? (2  marks.)  (b.)  Name  the  leader  of 
each.  (2  marks).  4 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY. — 60  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

No.  1 or  No.  6 must  be  attempted  by  every  Candidate. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  showing  the  position  of 
Armenia,  Syria,  Lake  Yan,  Dead  Sea,  Damascus,  Scutari,  Trebizond, 
Latakia,  Smyrna,  and  the  more  important  islands  lying  off  the  coast. 

12  marks. 

2.  Compare  the  empires  of  China  and  J apan  as  to  (a)  extent 
(2  marks)  ; ( b ) population  (2  marks) ; (c)  government  (2  marks) ; 
(d.)  civilisation  (3  marks) ; and  (e)  industrial  pursuits  (3  marks). 

12  marks. 

3.  Describe  precisely  the  position,  and  give  the  proper  geographical 

designation  of  Miosen,  Sudetic,  Cumana,  Kiang-Kitao,  Matamoraa, 
Road  Town,  Matanzas,  Goulburn,  Warnambool,  Invercargill,  Mindanao, 
Lowell.  . 12  marh' 

4.  Describe  the  Rocky  Mountains  under  the  headings,  of  (a)  length 
and  breadth  of  range  (3  marks) ; (b)  height  of  principal  peaks  (3 
marks);  and  (c)  the  parallels  of  latitude  between  which  these  peaks  lie 
<3  marks).  Notice  also  the  neighbouring  parallel  ranges.  (3  marks). 

12  marks. 

5.  (a)  From  the  west  of  Europe  to  the  east  of  Asia  we  have  a series 

of  chains  of  mountains  between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  50°.  .Name 
these  chains,  and  give  their  latitudes.  (6  marks),  (b)  What  inference 
is  drawn,  in  the  Geography  Generalized,  from  the  existence  of  these 
chains  as  to  the  form  of  the  southern  hemisphere  between  the  same 
parallels?  (3  marks),  (c)  Show  that  this  inference  is  correct.  ( 
marks).  12  marks. 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  coast-line  of  Devon  and  Cornwa  , 
entering  the  names  of  the  principal  ports  and  headlands.  . ^ inarks. 

7.  (a)  Name  the  insular  provinces  of  Spain,  with  their  chief  towns 
(3  marks)  ; and  (6)  describe  these  provinces  as  to  extent  and  popula  on 


(3  marks). 


U-icvt J.  ' . 

8.  (a.)  What  races  of  men  inhabit  Papua,  Japan,  Armenia,  and  ^ 
Zealand  ? (4  marks),  (b)  Describe  the  characteristics  of  one  ot  t e$ 

— - * ' x 7 6 marks. 


(2  marks). 
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9.  (a)  State  approximately  tlie  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  Appendix. 

following  lakes : — Nicaragua,  Baikal,  Caspian  Sea,  Victoria  Nyanza.  Section  Hi., 
(4  marks).  (6)  What  is  the  height  of  the  last  three  compared  with  I- 
the  sea-level  1 (2  marks).  6 marks.  Exami- 

10.  Draw  a diagram  showing  the  system  of  prevailing  winds  and  “at5o,\ 

calms  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  indicate  the  latitudes  within  ^uea  101lfl‘ 
which  these  calms  and  winds  prevail.  6 marks.  Male 

Teachers. 

A'  Papers. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M‘Clintock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  ABCD  is  a horizontal  straight  line.  Prom  a point  E in  the 
vertical  from  D the  distances  AB  and  BO  are  observed  to  subtend  the 
same  angle  6. 

If  AB =a  and  BC=6,  show  that  ED  is  equal  to — 

2 ab  ( a + b)  tan0 

(a,  - bf  + (cm-  b)2  tan20  ’ 10  marks. 

2.  If  A + B + O = 180°,  prove  (a)  that 

1 + cos  A cosB  cosC  = cos  A sinB  sinO  + cosB  sinA  sinO  -f- 
cosC  sinA  sinB.  (5  marks.) 

and  (b)  sin2A  + sin2B  + sin2C  - 2 cosA  cosB  cosC=2.  (5  marks.) 

10  marks. 

3.  If  R and  r be  respectively  the  radii  of  the  circumscribing  and 
inscribed  circles  of  the  triangle  ABC,  prove — 

R +r=R  (cosA  -\  cosB  + cosC).  10  marks. 

4.  Show  that  the  following  relation  holds  in  any  triangle — 

a sin  (B  - C)  cos(B  -p  C - A)  + b sin(C  - A)  cos(C  + A - B) 


+ c ain(  A - B)  cos(A  + B - 0)  = 0. 

10  marks 

6 TfSm£  + ^=  /^A  *ow  that 

• 11  sm(P  + B)  V sin2B’ 

tan2P=.tanA  tanB. 

10  marks 

6.  Find  the  two  simplest  values  of  A which  satisfy  the  equation- 
cosA  + cos2A  + cos3A=0.  5 marks. 

7.  Assuming  the  usual  expression  for  tan( A + B + C)  in  terms  of 
tan  A,  tanB,  tanC  : find  the  value  of  tanA  tanB  + tanA  tanC  4-  tanB 

tanC  when  A + B + C = ^.  5 marks. 
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8.  In  the  triangle  ABC  prove  that — 

c—(a  - b)  seed. 

where  0 is  an  auxiliary  angle  such  that 

4=ab  sin24C 


tan20  = - 


5 marks. 


(a  - bf 

9.  4 eosA  cos(60°  - A)  cos(60°  + A)  = coa3A.  Prove. 

5 marks. 

10.  If  rl  he  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  touches  the  side  BC  of  a 
triangle  ABC  and  the  other  sides  produced,  prove  that — 


acos|B  cos|C 
cosJA 


5 marks. 


MECHANICS. — 50  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keenan,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Show  that  the  time  of  falling  down  AB,  a small  arc  of  a vertical 
circle,  of  which  B is  the  lowest  point= 


n 

2 


where  l = radius. 


10  marks. 


2.  A uniform  rod,  10  feet  long,  is  placed  on  two  smooth  inclined 
planes  whose  inclinations  to  the  horizon  are  30Q  and  60°.  respectively  j 
find  the  pressure  on  each  plane  and  tlie  inclination  of  the  rod  to  the 
horizon  when  in  equilibrium,  the  weight  of  the  rod  being  40  lbs. 

10  marks. 

3.  A ladder,  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  at  its  middle  point,  rests  with 

one  end  on  a horizontal  plane  and  the  other  against  a vertical  wall,  to 
which  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45?.  The  coefficient  of  friction  for 
the  lower  end  is  J,  and  for  the  upper  end  A man  whose  weight  is 
half  that  of  the  ladder  mounts  it.  How  far  will  he  ascend  before  the 
ladder  slips  ? . . 10  marks-  , 

4.  If  a ball  whose  velocity  is  60  feet  per  second  impinges  on  a fixed 
plane  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  normal ; find  the  direction  and  magni- 
tude of  the  velocity  after  impact,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  J. 

10  marks. 

5.  Find  the  horse  power  of  a locomotive  capable  of  moving  a train  of 

44  tons  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour  up  an  incline  of  1 in  100,  the 
resistance  caused  by  friction  being  15  lbs.  per  ton.  10 

6.  A stone  is  thrown  upwards  with  a certain  initial  velocity.  When 

it  has  reached  the  height  of  50  feet  its  velocity  is  30  feet  per  second. 
What  was  its  initial  velocity  % & marks. 

7.  From  the  corner  of  a square,  the  side  of  which  is  6 inches,  a 
square  whose  side  is  2 inches  is  . cut  out.  Find  the  distance  of  t e 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder  from  the  centre  of  the  square. 

5 marks. 
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8.  Wliat  is  meant  by  the  ft  conservation  of  energy  ” ? In  which  of  Appendix. 
the  laws  of  motion  is  this  principle  contained  ? Prove.  5 marks. 

9.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the  resistance  on  the  inclined  plane 
when  the  force  is  parallel  to  the  base,  and  apply  this  case  to  the  screw. 

5 marks. 

10.  Show  that  in  a balance  with  unequal  arms  the  true  weight  of  any 

commodity  is  a geometric  mean  between  its  apparent  weights  when 
placed  in  the  two  scales  successively.  5 marks. 
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HYDROSTATICS  AND  HYDRAULICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keenan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A vertical  cylinder  contains  equal  volumes  of  three  inelastic 

fluids,  of  intrinsic  weights,  iv,  2w,  3w  respectively,  the  lightest  fluid 
being  uppermost,  and  the  heaviest  fluid  lowest.  Compare  the  whole 
pressure  on  the  portions  of  the  curved  surface  of  the  cylinder  in  contact 
with  the  several  fluids.  10  marks. 

2.  Can  an  isosceles  triangular  lamina  of  uniform  density  float  with 

its  base  vertical  in  a liquid  of  twice  its  density?  10  marks. 

3.  A given  small  quantity  of  air  is  left  in  the  upper  part  of  a 

barometer  tube ; it  is  required  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  height  of 
the  column.  10  marks. 

4.  u Under  high  pressures  gases  do  not,  as  we  have  seen,  follow 
Boyle’s  Law  with  strictness.”  (cc)  How  has  this  been  accounted  for  1 
(5  marks).  ( b ) G-ive  the  corrected  form  of  Boyle’s  formula.  (5  marks). 

10  marks. 

5.  If  two  liquids  that  do  not  mix  meet  in  a bent  tube  open  at  both 
ends,  show  that  at  rest  their  heights  above  the  common  surface  of 
contact  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  specific  gravities. 

10  marks. 

6.  The  force  with  which  a hydraulic  press  is  worked  is  20  lbs. ; the 
arm  of  the  lever  on  which  this  force  acts  is  five  times  as  long  as  that  of 
the  resistance  ; lastly,  the  area  of  the  larger  piston  is  70  times  that  of 
the  smaller  one.  Find  the  pressure  transmitted  to  the  large  piston. 

5 marks. 

7.  (a)  What  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  apparatus  known  as 

Barker’s  Mill?  (2  marks),  (b)  Describe  it,  and  explain  its  action. 
(3  marks).  5 marks. 

8.  If  nhe  receiver  of  an  air-pump  has  double  the  volume  of  the 

barrel,  find  the  density  of  the  air  remaining  after  10  strokes,  neglecting 
leakage,  <kc.  5 marks. 

9.  Given  a body  A which  weighs  7 ’55  grammes  in  air,  5’  17 
grammes  in  water,  and  6 ’3 5 grammes  in  another  liquid  B ; required 
from  these  data  the  density  of  the  body  A and  that  of  the  liquid  B. 

5 marks. 

10.  (a)  Describe  the  contrivance  by  which  a steady  jet  of  water  is 

kept  up  in  the  fire  engine.  (3  marks).  ( b ) On  what  principle  is  it 
constructed?  (2  marks).  5 marks. 
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HEAT  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

In  working  the  exercises  the  principles  assumed  should  be  stated. 

N.B.—  You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  question!  to 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Eahdley,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a)  Describe  the  curve  of  the  solar  heat  spectrum,  obtained  with  a 
prism  of  rock-salt.  (5  marks).  ( b ) Account  for  the.  different  form  of 
the  heat  curve  given  by  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light.  (5  marks). 

10  marks. 

2.  Show  how  to  find  a formula  for  the  weight  of  a volume  of  air 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  at  a given  temperature  and  pressure. 

10  marks. 

3.  A mass  of  rock  at  0°  C.,  weighing  1 ton,  falls  from  a height  of 

300  feet  on  to  a glacier  at  0°  C. ; calculate  the  weight  of  ice  that  would 
be  melted  by  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  fall.  10  marks. 

4.  (a)  Explain  the  mode  in  which  Faraday  liquefied  carbonic  acid 

(5  marks) ; and  ( b ) the  mode  in  which  this  liquid  lias  been  solidified. 
(5  marks).  10  marks. 

5.  (a)  Describe,  by  aid  of  a sketch,  an  “Indicator  diagram” 

(5  marks)  ; and  ( b ) point  out  the  information  obtainable  from  it 
(5  marks).  ' 10  marks. 

6.  Find  the  temperature  that  will  be  indicated  by  the  same  number 
of  degrees  on  the  centigrade  and  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometers. 

5 marks. 

7.  Point  out  why  the  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  differs 

from  that  of  air  at  constant  volume.  5 marks. 

8.  Trace  some  important  consequences  of  the  high  specific  heat  of 

water.  . B marks' 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  of  working  steam  expansively  1 

5 marks. 

10.  How  may  a compensation  pendulum  be  constructed'! 

5 marks, 


LIGHT  AND  SOUND.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a)  Explain  the  formation  of  images  by  a concave  mirror,  givmg 

diagrams  for  three  cases  (5  marks) ; and  (6)  refer  to  the  cases  in  whi 
the  object  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  curvature,  and  at  the  principal 
focus,  of  the  mirror  (5  marks).  10  maJ  , 

2.  A musical  note  has  three  essential  properties  : name  them,  and  state 

on  what  circumstances  each  depends.  10  marks. 
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3.  (a)  How  was  tlie  velocity  of  light  first  determiner!  (5  marks)  ; and  -Appendix 

(b)  by  what  methods  lias  that  determination  been  subsequently  Section  EH., 
corroborated?  (5  marks).  10  marks.  JL 

4.  In  a thin  double  convex  lens  of  "lass,  the  radius  of  one  face  Exami- 

being  10,  of  the  other  16  inches,  the  incident  focus  is  25  inches  distant 
from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  ; find  the  position  of  the  conjugate 
focus.  . 10  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  Phonograph , and  explain  its 

action.  . 10  marks. 

6.  How  does  a bell  vibrate  when  sounding  its  fundamental  note ; and 

how  may  its  mode  of  vibration  be  determined  1 5 marks. 

7.  State  and  explain  the  difference  in  sound  between  the  whistle  of 

an  approaching  and  that  of  a receding  steam-engine.  5 marks. 

8.  What  is  the  magnification  produced  by  a lens  whose  focal  length  is 

£ inch  1 5 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  camera  lucida.  5 marks. 

10.  Give  definitions  of  aplanatic  lenses , heliostat , presbyopia , achro- 
matism, refractive  index.  5 marks. 
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MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.-  50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Principles  assumed  in  working  the  exercises  should  be  stated. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  yon 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Eaudley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Skeffjngton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A magnetic  needle  makes  12  oscillations  per  minute  under  the 

influence  of  the  earth  alone,  14  per  minute  under  the  combined 
influence  of  the  earth  and  magnet  A,  and  16  per  minute  under  influence 
of  earth  and  magnet  B \ compare  the  magnetic  strengths  of  the  two 
magnets  A and  B.  10  marks. 

2.  (a)  Describe  the  action  of  the  sine  galvanometer  (5  marks)  ; and 

(b)  prove  the  formula  for  its  application  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

3.  Find  the  best  arrangement  of  32  cells,  each  of  a quarter  olim 

resistance,  to  send  maximum  current  through  an  electro-magnet  of  half 
an  ohm  resistance.  10  ma^ks. 

4.  (a)  State  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  ratio  between  the 

resistances  of  two  conductors  by  Wheatstone’s  bridge  (5  marks) ; and 
(6)  prove  the  formula  made  use  of  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  telephone  as  to  (a)  its  construction  (5  marks)  ; and 

(5)  its  electrical  action  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

6.  How  do  you  account  for  the  arrangement  of  iron  filings  on  a sheet 

of  paper  under  the  influence  of  a magnet  1 5 marks. 

7.  Describe  an  experiment  lo  illustrate  dielectric  polarisation. 

5 marks. 

8.  Give  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  electricity  is  confined  to  the 

external  surface  of  a conductor.  5 marks. 

9.  Compare  the  resistance  of  a copper  wire  100  feet  long  and  '025  inch 
diameter  with  that  of  an  iron  wire  120  feet  long  and  “015  inch  diameter, 
assuming  Ihe  specific  resistance  of  iron  to  be  six  times  that  of  copper. 

5 marks. 

10.  Describe  briefly  the  mode  of  decomposing  water  by  the  electric 

current.  5 marks. 

K 
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INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Yon  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so  long 
as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  attempt  do 
not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Eaiidley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 

1 . (a)  Explain  how  pure  silver  may  be  obtained  from  argentiferous 

galena  (5  marks).  (6)  Describe  the  method  you  Would  adopt  to  deposit 
bright  metallic  silver  on  copper  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

2.  Explain  fully  two  tests  for  detecting  tin.  1 0 marks. 

3.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  a nitrite  and  a nitrate? 

10  marks;  . 

4.  Describe  the  flames  of  the  following  substances,  and  state  the  pro- 

ducts of  combustion  in  each  case  : — (a)  carbonic  oxide  (2  marks) ; (b) 
marsh  gas  (2  marks) ; (c)  olefiant  gas  (2  marks) ; (cl)  hydrogen  sulphide 
(2  marks) ; ( e ) phospliuretted  hydrogen  (2  marks).  10  markB. 

5.  (a)  Name  an  ore  of  each  of  the  following  metals. : — Copper,  tin, 

mercury  (5  marks).  (6)  Describe  the  preparation  of  the  pure  metal 
from  any  one  of  the  ores  so  named  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

6.  State  the  chemical  reasons  for  regarding  hydrogen  as  the  vapour  of 

a metal.  5 marks. 

7.  How  would  you  distinguish  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 

solution  1 6 marks, 

8.  Give  the  theory  of  Reinsch’s  test  for  arsenic.  5 marks. 

9.  (a)  How  is  coal  gas  manufactured  1 (2  marks),  (b)  Specify  its 

chief  constituents,  and  distinguish  those  that  contribute  to  the  luminosity 
of  a gas  flame  (3  marks).  5 marks. 

10.  Show  how  the  two  chlorides  of  iron  are  formed,  and  how  they  are 

distinguished.  6 marks. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,— 60  Marks, 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You.  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  SO  long 
as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  attempt  do 
not  exceed  60. 

Mr,  Eardlky,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambeks,  District  Inspector, 

1.  ( a ) How  is  carbolic  acid  obtained  from  coal  tar?  (6  marks,) 

(b)  Give  its  chemical  formula,  and  show  that  it  is  really  an  alcohol, 
(5  marks.)  10  marks. 

2.  Describe  tire  several  varieties  of  tartaric  ncid,  10  marks. 

3.  (a)  State  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  paraffin  group 
(4  marks) ; and  (6)  explain  how  paraffins  may  be  obtained  (6^marks), 

4 . (a)  Explain  by  means  of  an  equation  the  chemical  changes  that 

occur  when  arsenious  oxide  and  potassium  acetate  are  heated  together  (0 
marks),  (b)  Show  how  cacodyl  is  obtained  (5  marks).  ' 

10  marks.  - 
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5.  (a)  How  is  aeetylehloride  prepared  (5  marks) ; and  (6)  used  in  the  Afpmiix 

formation  of  acetic  anhydride  (5  marks)  1 10  marks.  Sectionin., 

6.  (a;  State  the  composition  of  zinc  ethyl  (’2  marks)  ; and  ( b ) how  it  T 

is  obtained  (3  marks).  5 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  test  by  which  citric  is  distinguished  from  tartaric 

acid.  5 marks. 

8.  Show  how  starch  may  be  converted  into  glucose.  5 marks. 

9.  How  is  methyl  alcohol  proved  to  be  a hydroeyl  derivative  of  marsh 

gas  ? 5 marks. 

10.  (a)  How  is  oil  of  turpentine  prepared  1 (2  marks).  ( b ) Explain 

what  occurs  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  chlorine  (3  marks). 

5 marks. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.— 50  marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

K.B.—  You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  How  does  the  composition  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda  differ  from 

the  commercial?  (5  marks.)  ( b .)  Upon  which  of  its  constituents  does 
its  value  as  a manure  depend  ? (5  marks.)  _ 10  marks. 

2.  Name  the  organic  compounds  usually  met  with  in  plants 
(5  marks)  j and  describe  any  two  of  them  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

3.  (a.)  To  what  crops  should  1°  gypsum,  2°  soot,  3°  mineral  super- 

phosphate be  applied  as  manures  ? (5  marks.)  { b ).  State  the  chemical 
composition  of  each.  (5  marks.)  _ 10  marks. 

4.  Explain  fully  how  drainage  increases  the  fertility  of  a soil. 

10  marks. 

5.  Give  some  of  the  characteristics  of  fluorine,  and  state,  the  animat 

substances  in  which  it  exists.  10  marks. 

6.  Name  the  mineral  substances  found  in  new  milk.  How  does 

cow’s  milk  differ  from  human  milk  ? 5 marks. 

7.  Explain  the  different  ways  in  which  lime  benefits  a soil. 

5 marks. 

. 8.  (a.)  Name  the  two  oxides  of  iron  commonly  met  with  (2  marks)  | j 
and  (h.)  state  which  of  them  occurs  most  frequently  in  soils.  (3  marks). 

N 5 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  component  parts  of  bone-ash,  and  why  does  it 
produce  such  an  effect  on  dairy  pastures  ? t 5 mar  s. 

30.  Give  the  chemical  composition  of  (a)  sal  ammoniac,  (6)  gypsum, 
(c.)  saltpetre,  ( d ) phosphoric  acid,  (e)  fluorspar.  6 marks. 


it  H 
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Appendices  to  Sixty -third  Report  of  Commissioners  [lsofi. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  atttempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  question#  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  Erom  what  source  did  Shakspeare  get  the  materials  for  the 
play  of  Julius  Osar?  (4  marks.)  (ft.)  Mention  four  instances  in 
which  he  departs  from  historical  accuracy.  (8  marks.)  12  marks. 

2.  Sketch  the  character  of  Antony,  giving  references  to  the  play  in 

support  of  your  views.  12  marks. 

3.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  the  discussion  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius  as  to  where  they  should  meet  Octavius  in  battle. 

12  marks, 

4.  (a.)  Discuss  the  title  of  this  play,  and  give  reasons  in  support 
of  its  appropriateness.  (10  marks.)  (ft.)  Who  is  the  hero  1 (2marks). 

12  marks. 

6.  Compare  Brutus  and  Cassius  as  to  their  respective  qualifications 
to  play  the  part  of  a conspirator.  12  marks. 

6.  “ Let  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together.”  Who  gives  this  advice, 

and  how  does  Brutus  meet  it  1 6 marks. 

7.  Annotate  briefly : — Thunderstone,  cross  lightning,  fond,  objects, 

lethe,  Anchises.  6 marks. 

8.  Explain  fully  the  following  two  lines : — 

“ That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O Csesar, 

The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon.”  6 marks. 

9.  From  what  scenes  are  the  following  familiar  quotations  culled, 
and  who  is  the  speaker  in  each  case  1 — 

(a.)  “The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.”  (2  marks.) 

(ft.)  “ Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death.”  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  “ When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen.”  (2  marks.) 

6 marks. 

10.  “ I know  where  I will  wear  this  dagger  then  ; 

Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius.” 

(a.)  In  what  context  were  these  words  spoken  1 (4  marks.) 
(ft.)  Give  their  interpretation.  (2  marks.)  6 marks. 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Sui.livan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M‘Clintog‘k,  District  Inspector. 

1.  ABC  is  a spherical  triangle.  An  arc  of  a great  circle  drawn  from 
C bisects  A B in  D.  Prove  that — 

cos  ADC  = sm(AOD  — BCD! 

sinACD  cosB  + sinBUD  cosA 

JO  marks. 
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2.  If  d be  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  which  bisects  Appendix 
the  angle  C of  a spherical  triangle  and  is  terminated  by  the  opposite  seetionin., 
side  AB,  show  that — 

2 sina  sin6  cos^C  = sin  (a  + b)  tan d.  Exami- 

10  marks,  nation 

3.  In  a spherical  triangle  A = 130°  30',  B = 35°  30',  C = 48° ; find  QllMti°118- 
each  of  the  remaining  sides  to  the  nearest  second. 

Log  tan  24°  =9*64858.  Log  cos  83°  = 9*08589. 

Log  cos  47°  30'=  9-82968.  Log  sin  83°  = 9*99675. 

Log  sin  47°  30'  = 9*86763.  Log  tan  67°  56'=  10-39214. 

Log  tan  18°  18'  = 9-51946.  Difffor  l'  = 36. 

10  marks. 

4.  The  point  P lies  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  within  the  triangle 
ABC  and  equidistant  from  its  angular  points.  Prove  that — 

, K nr,  1 — cosa  + cos b - COSO 

tan  AC  P = ■ . -■■■-.  ..  : - ====:. 

V (1  — cos2.t  — cos26  - cos2c  + 2 cusu  cos b cos?) 

10  marks. 

5.  Prove  the  following  formula,  which  contains  the  six  parts  of  a 
spherical  triangle — 

sinB  sinC  — cosB  cosC  cos<&  = sin6  sinc  + cos6  cosc  cosA 

10  marks. 

6.  In  a spherical  triangle  if  m and  n represent  the  segments  into 
which  the  bisector  of  the  base  from  C divides  the  arc  of  the  great 
circle  joining  the  points  of  bisection  of  a and  6,  prove  that — 

.s*— I?  = cosi-  : m being  the  segment  terminated  by  a. 
sin??,  cos^a- 

5 marks. 

7.  In  a spherical  triangle  a = 90,  6 = 40°  20',  and  c = 63°  30', 
find  A. 

Log  cot  40°  20'  =10*07106.  Log  cos  54°  2'  = 9*76887. 

Log  tan  26a  30'  = 9-69774.  Difffor  lf  = 17. 

5 marks. 

8.  Assuming  the  ordinary  formula  for  cosA  in  terms  of  the  sides  of 
the  triangle,  prove  that — 


^/sin(s  — 6)  sin(s  -c) 


5 marks. 


sins  sin (s  - a) 

9.  Prove  that  in  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle 

2 cosja  sinJA  = 1. 

10.  Given  two  aides  of  a spherical  triangle  and  the  lnclndedjmgle, 
show  liow  the  remaining  parts  can  be  found. 


5 marks. 


B.EASONIMG. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H,B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Dr.  Aiexahker,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr,  Chaiu,  District  Inspector. 

1.  How  many  particular  terms  may  be  in  the  premises  of  a 

■more  than  in  the  conclusion  1 Prove.  minor 

2.  Prove  that  the  third  figure  must  have  (a)  an 

■premise  (5  marks) ; and  (6)  a particular  conclusion  ( ^ 
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Appendices  to  Sixty-third  Report  of  Commissioners  [1896. 

3.  (a!)  What  are  the  rules  of  conditional  hypothetical  syllogisms  1 
(4  marks.)  (b.)  State  to  what  categorical  fallacies  breaches  of  theso 
rules  correspond,  and  illustrate  by  examples.  (6  marks.)  10  marks. 

4.  Express  the  following  argument  in  syllogistic  form,  and  examine 
its  validity : — 

Underselling  is  illegal,  for  it  interferes  with  another  man’s 
business.  10  murks. 

5.  In  arguments  from  testimony,  “We  should  remember  the  difference 

“ between  testimony  to  matters-of-fact  and  to  matters-of-opinion.” 
Discuss  fully  this  statement,  illustrating  the  different  points  by 
examples.  10  marks. 

6.  If  A is  B,  G is  D ; and  if  E is  F,  G-  is  H. 

But  either  0 is  not  D,  or  G is  not  H. 

(a.)  Draw  the  proper  conclusion  (3  marks) ; and  ( b ) say  exactly  to 
what  class  of  argument  it  belongs  (2  marks).  5 marks. 

7.  Convert  the  following  proposition  : — 

Some  existing  things  are  not  material  substances.  5 marks. 

8.  What  artifices  ore  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  that  (a)  undue 

assumption  of  a premise  (3  marks) ; and  ( b ) irrelevant  conclusion 
(2  marks)  may  escape  notice1?  5 marks. 

9.  ( a .)  What  dictum  (or  maxim)  is  called  the  “Universal  Principle 

of  Reasoning”?  (2  marks.)  (b.)  Show  that  it  is  in  fact  merely  the 
most  abstract  and  general  form  of  stating  the  act  of  reasoning  universally 
(3  marks.)  5 marks, 

10.  (a.)  In  what  mood  and  figure  is  the  following  syllogism : — 

No  fixed  stars  are  planets  ; 

All  planets  are  round  bodies  ; 

Therefore  some  round  bodies  are  not  fixed  stars.  (2  marks.) 

(6.)  Reduce  the  syllogism  to  the  first  figure,  (3  marks,) 

5 marks. 


II.  Questions  set  to  Male  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of 
First  Class. 


METHODS,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS,  COMMISSIONERS' 
RULES.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a plan  of  a schoolroom  to  accommodate  75  pupils,  showing 

the  arrangement  of  desks,  draft  circles,  and  one  gallery,  recommended 
as  suitable  tor  National  schools.  12  marks. 

2.  (a.)  Show  how  the  feeling  of  emulation  may  be  made  use  of  in 

sc’ool  work.  (6  marks.)  (b.)  What  precautions  are  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  abuse  of  this  feeling?  (6  marks.)  12  marks. 

3.  Cri\  e die  substance  of  the  Rules  that  relate  to  the  use  of  school- 

houses,  distinguishing  vested  from  non-vested.  12  marks. 

4.  Mention  the  principal  faults  in  questioning  on  and  explaining  the 

meaning  of  the  language  of  the  reading  lessons.  1 2 marks. 

D.  Give  a sketch  of  the  instruction  in  Geography  that  should  precede 
a first  lesson  on  the  map  of  the  World.  * ' * ‘ 12  marks, 
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6.  Give  all  the  dimensions  and  directions  necessary  for  the  con-  Appendix 

atruction  of  a good  school  desk.  6 marks.  SectionOX, 

7.  In  connexion  with  the  movements  required  by  u change  cf  IL 
lessons,”  state  exactly  all  that  is  to  be  done  by  teacher  and  pupils  Exan.i- 
from  the  cessation  of  one  lesson  to  the  commencement  of  the  next.  nation 

6 marks. 

8.  State  precisely  how  the  instruction  in  Geography  of  the  second  Male 

stage  of  fifth  class  should  differ  from  that  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Tewhen. 
class.  Quote  the  terms  of  the  Results  Programme  referring  to  the  x?  Papers, 
point.  6 marks. 

9.  What  practical  suggestion  is  given  in  the  manual  for  supple- 

menting the  theoretical  knowledge  cf  mensuration  acquired  in  the 
schools  1 6 marks. 

10.  In  addition  to  transcription  and  ordinary  writing  from  dictation, 

several  suggestions  for  teaching  spelling  are  given.  Write  down  as 

many  as  possible  of  these  suggestions.  6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hogan,  District  Inspector. 

485 

1.  Explain  e»cli  step  of  tie  process  by  which  converted 

ipto — 


2 + ■ 


3 + 


i 


5 + 

4 + f. 

20  marks. 

2.  Construct  a short  table  of  logarithms  with  5 as  base,  and  by 

means  of  it  show  how  to  divide  78125  by  125,  and  to  multiply  o90625 
by  625.  , , , 20  marks. 

3.  Out  of  a circular  disc  of  metal  35  equal.circular  holes  are  punched. 
The  weight  of  metal  thus  punched  out  is  to  the  weight  of  the  perforated 
disc  as  45  : 65.  Compare  the  diameter  of  the  discs  and  of 

4.  A civil  servant  with  18  years'  service,  getting  an  amual  mcrement 
of  £15,  finds  that  by  waiting  three  years  he  can  gft  TTS  of  th® 

he  can  get  at  present,  the  conditions  being  of  his  sa  aiy  ^ 

year’s  service  ; find  his  present  salary.  ....  ...  . 

5.  The  value  of  a certain  length  of  material  A is  „ of  the  value  of 

the  same  length  of  another  material  B,  and  the  weig  o 7 * • 

of  A is  a of  the  weight  of  15  yds.  1 ft.  9 ms.  o B.  If  the  value  of 
3 cwts.  27  lbs.  of  A be  £35  2s.  what  is  the  value  of  1 cwt. 

of  B 1 
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6.  A merchant  in  New  York  wishes  to  remit  to  London  6, 110  dollars 

, a dollar  being  equal  to  4s.  6 cl.  English  ; for  what  sum  in  English  money 
must  he  draw  his  bill  when  bills  on  London  are  at  a premium  of  per 
cent.  1 . 10  marks. 

7.  A creditor  is  allowed  to  pay  his  debts  in  four  equal  instalments 
at  3,  7,  11,  and  15  months  respectively,  true  discount  being  allowed  at 
4 per  cent.  How  much  docs  lie  owe  if  £500  would  clear  him  at  once) 

10  marks. 

8.  Assuming  the  usual  rule  for  finding  the  common  ratio  of  a 

geometric  progression  when  the  extremes  and  the  number  of  terms 
are  given,  establish  a rule  for  finding  a geometric  mean  between  two 
numbers.  10  marks. 

9.  Find  the  difference  between  the.  present  value  of  a perpetual 

annuity  of  £60  paid  quarterly  and  paid  half-yearly,  allowing  4 per 
cent,  compound  interest.  10  marks. 

10.  If  R = amount  of  £1  for  one  year  at  the  given  rate,  n = number 
of  years,  P = principal,  and  A = amount;  prove  the  following  formula 
in  compound  interest  : — 


M _ log  A - log  P 
log  ft 


10  marks, 


G-BAMMAR.-  60  Marks. 

Two  hours  are  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

The  first  two  questions  must  he  attempted  by  all  candidates. 

Mr.  Stjlionge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwaink,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  I co?isider  how  iny  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless , though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide  : 

“ Both  God  exact  day-labour,  light  deniedl  ” 

I fondly  ask . 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  12  marks. 

2.  Draw  out  a general  and  a particular  analysis  of  the  following  « 

I tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know, 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar’s  wounds,  poor,  porr  dumb  mouths. 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me ; but  were  I Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
W ould  ruffle  up  your  spirits  and  put  a tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
1 he  .stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.  12  macks. 
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3.  Write  uotes  on  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  italicised 
words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a.)  I charm  you  that  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself  your  half,  why  you 
are  heavy.  (3  marks.) 

(b.)  If  thou  beest  he,  but  oh,  how  fallen  ! (3  marks.) 

(c.)  It  is  not  meet  that  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

(3  marks.) 

( d .)  I am  a plain  blunt  man  that  love  my  friend.  (3  marks.) 

12  marks. 

4.  Correct  or  defend  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  following 
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sentences,  giving  your  reasons  : — 


(cc.)  He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High.  (3  marks.) 

(b.)  From  Fair  Head  to  Mizen  Head  is  30U  miles.  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  There  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  have  spent  themselves 
by  to-morrow.  (3  marks.) 

(cl.)  Friend  to  my  life,  which  did  not  you  prolong 

The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song.  (3  marks.) 

12  marks. 

5.  Describe,  as  precisely  as  you  can,  what,  is  meant  by  Anglo-Saxon 

and  Semi-Saxon,  and  by  the  Early,  Middle,  and  Modern  English 
periods.  Give  the  dates  of,  and  mention  some  works  written  in  each 
period.  J 2 marks. 

6.  Write  out  a paraphrase  of  the  lines  given  in  Question  1. 

6 marks. 

7.  (a.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  affixes  : — ana, 

ock , ard , ist,  ure,  el 'l  (4  marks.)  (6.)  Give  examples  of  the  use  of 
these  affixes.  (2  marks.)  6 marks. 

8.  Give  six  examples  of  words  derived  from  the  names  of  the  places 
from  which  the  things  that  they  represent  were  brought.  6 marks. 

9.  Explain  and  discuss  tlm  propriety  of  the  term  Disjunctive 

Conjunctions.  6 marks. 

10.  Account  for  the  letters  in  italics  in  the  following  words  couZd, 

riches,  whose,  bishopric,  yonder,  shah.  6 marks. 


PEHMANSHIP. — 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy 
with  which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

“ My  lord  governor,  my  name  is  Doctor  Pedro  ftezio  de  Aguero  ; I 
am  a native  of  a place  called  Tirteafuera,  lying  between  Caraquel  and 
Almoddobar  del  Campo,  oil  the  right  hand,  and  I have  taken  my  doctor’s 
degrees  in  the  University  of  Ossuna.”  “ Then  hark  you,”  said  Sanoho, 
in  a rage,  “ Signor  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio  de  Aguero,  native  of  Tirteafuera, 
lying  on  the  right  hand  as  we  go  from  Caraquel  to  Almoddobar  del 
Campo,  graduate  in  Ossuna,  get  out  of  my  sight  this  instant ! ” 

A plenteous  place  is  Ireland  for  hospitable  cheer, 

Where  the  wholesome  fruit  is  bursting  from  the  yellow  barley  ear ; 
There  is  honey  in  the  trees  where  her  misty  vales  expand, 

And  her  forest  paths,  in  summer,  are  by  falling  waters  fanned. 

There  is  dew  at  high  noontide  there,  and  springs  i’  the  yellow  sand 
On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 
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Appendices  to  Sixty -third  Report  of  Commissioners  [1896. 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.- 100  Marks, 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted,  and  only  the  propositions 
of  Euclid  may  be  assumed. 

Mi-.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Batemajj,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Escribe  to  a given  triangle  a parallelogram  equal  to  a given 

rectilineal  figure,  and  having  an  angle  common  with  an  external  angle 
of  the  triangle.  20  marks. 

2.  The  point  of  bi-section  of  the  line  joining  the  orthocentre  to  the 

circumcentre  of  any  triangle  is  equally  distant  from  the  feet  of  the 
perpendicular,  aud  from  the  middle  points  of  the  sides,  and  from  the 
middle  points  of  the  distances  of  the  vertices  from  the  orthocentre. 
Prove.  20  marks. 

3.  Two  quadrilaterals,  whose  diagonals  intersect  at  equal  angles,  are 
to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  the  rectangles  of  the  diagonals.  Prove. 

20  marks. 

4.  If  A B he  the  diameter  of  a semicircle,  and  0 A,  C B,  chorda 

from  any  point  C in  the  circumference  ; and  if  a perpendicular  to  A B 
from  any  point  D in  this  diameter  meet  O A,  O B in  E and  P,  and  the 
semicircle  in  G,  D G is  a mean  proportional  between  D E and  D P. 
Prove.  20  marks. 

5.  The  radius  of  a circle  is  one  foot ; find  the  area  of  a regular 

polygon  of  eight  sides  inscribed  in  the  circle.  20  marks. 

6.  On  a given  right  line,  construct  a rectilineal  figure  similar  to  a 
given  one,  and  similarly  placed  as  regards  a specified  side  of  the  latter. 

10  marks. 

7.  Give  Euclid’s  definitions  of — 

(a.)  Duplicate  ratio.  (4  marks.) 

(b.j  Triplicate  ratio.  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  Compound  ratio.  (3  marks.)  10  marks. 

8.  Construct  a triangle,  being  given  base,  vertical  angle,  aud  side  of 

the  inscribed  square  on  the  base.  10  marks. 

9.  Draw  a chord  in  a given  circle  which  shall  subtend  a right  angle 

at  a given  point,  and  be  parallel  to  a given  lino.  10  marks. 

10.  A cubic  foot  of  brass  is  to  be  drawn  into  a wire  inch  in 
diameter,  find  the  length  of  the  wire,  allowing  no  loss  in  the  metal. 

10  marks. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Sthonge,  I-Iead  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector, 

1.  The  teaching  of  truthfulness. 

2.  Orators  and  oratory. 
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ALGEBRA — 100  Marks.  Appendix 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Section! 

hT.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  nation 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100.  Question! 

Mr.  Sullivan-,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector.  eaejr, 

1.  Solve  the  equations — Papei 

y + /i=  — ; 

V * x 


2.  Show  that  if— 


3 2 </y~ 


x y z „ 

a+5  + c = l> 


20  marks. 


then  will— 


a b c _ 
“ + — + - = 0, 
to  y z \ 


GUI  H;)a- 


20  marks. 


3.  If  k and  l are  the  roots  of  the  equation  axi  + bx  + c=0,  find  the 
value  of — 

&(m~'  - Z)  + l\Pk-'  - k).  20  marks. 

4.  A cask  P is  filled  with  80  gallons  of  water,  and  a cask  Q with 
60  gallons  of  wine ; x gallons  are  drawn  from  each  cask,  mixed  and 
replaced,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated.  Find  x when  there  are 
9J|  gallons  of  wine  in  P after  the  second  replacement. 

20  marks. 

5.  Sum  the  series— 

(a.)  y 2 + 26,  y*  + 46,  yG  + 66,  <fcc.,  to  n terms.  (10  marks.) 

(6.)  2 n - 4 n + jL  bn  - &c.,  to  2 n terms.  (10  marks.) 

20  marks. 

6.  Divide  25  into  five  parts  which  shall  be  in  arithmetical  progression, 
and  which  are  such  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  least  and  greatest 
of  them  is  one  less  than  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  three. 

10  marks. 

7.  Simplify — 

■ (i a + 6 v'  - l)(a  - b^  — l)(a4  - 64) 


{(a  + 6 V - 1)*-+  (a  - bV  - 1 )*}{a*  + 63  + ab{a  + 
S.  Solve  the  equation — 

1 +&3  1 -x3 

(1  + a)2  (l -a?)2 

9.  Find  the  square  root  of — 

(a.)  +5  - 6 Jy^yK 

(6.)  p 2 + 2 ^ p2q2  — g4. 

10.  Simplify — 

6 + c x c + a + ct  + b 

a{a  - 6 )(a — c)  6(6  - c)(b—a)  c(c  - a)(c  - 6) 


10  marks. 

IQ  marks. 

(5  marks.) 
(5  marks.) 
10  marks. 

10  marks. 
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Appendix 

Section  HI., 

II. 

Exami- 
nation K B — 
Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A3  Papers. 


HISTORY. — 40  Marks. 

One  hour  anti  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  40. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Give  some  account  (ft)  of  the  different  invasions  of  Britaia  by  the 

Romans  (5  marks);  and  (6)  of  their  final  withdrawal  from  the  island, 
(3  marks).  8 marks. 

2.  State  what  you  know  of— 


(a.)  Cortez ; (2  marks.) 

(b.)  The  Great  Elector ; (2  marks.) 

(c.)  Hugh  Capet ; (2  marks.) 

(cl.)  Suwarrow.  (2  marks.)  8 marks. 

3.  Sketch  briefly  the  career  of  Mahomet.  8 marks. 

4.  Give  a short  sketch  of  the  history  of  Belgium  from  the  time  of 

Charlemagne  to  the  present  day.  _ 8 marks. 

5.  Narrate  the  circnmstauces  which  resulted  in  the  emancipation  of 

Greece  from  Turkish  rule.  8 marks. 

6.  How  did  the  crown  of  Spain  become  attached  to  the  House  of 

Austria  1 4 marks. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  the  part  played  in  Grecian  history  by — 

(a.)  Xenophon;  (2  marks.) 

(i.)  Draco.  (2  marks.)  4 marks. 


8.  (a)  Specify  the  objects  (2  marks) ; and  (6)  mention  the  dates  of 

the  two  tieaties  of  Utrecht  (2  marks).  4 marks. 

9.  (a)  Name  the  great  Grecian  games  (2  marks) ; and  (6)  state  their 

effect  on  the  national  character  (2  marks).  4 marks. 

10.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Edward 

the  Confessor.  1 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— GO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

No.  1 or  No.  6 must  he  attempted  by  every  Candidate. 

Mr.  Stronoe,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Mubphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  North  Africa  from  the  Bight  oi  Benin  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  tracing  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  marking,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  the  position  of  Abyssinia,  Ashantee,  Dahomey, 
Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Massowah,  Suez  Khartoum,  and  Cairo. 

’ ’ 12  marks. 
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Teachers. 


2.  Give  an  account  of  New  Zealand  as  to  (a)  climate  (2  marks) ; Appendix 

(b)  mineral  resources  (2  marks);  (c)  government  (2  marks);  (d)  area  Section  IEL 
(2  marks) ; and  (e)  population  (2  marks) ; (/)  in  what  year  was  it  taken  n~ 
possession  of  as  a British  colony1?  (2  marks.)  12  marks.  Exami- 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  chief  tin,  iron,  and  copper  mines  of  Europe,  <vjjjJ}orB 
specifying  the  countries  and  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated. 

12  marks. 

4.  Describe  the  currents  which  are  found  in  the  following  places 

(a)  Cattegat  (2  marks) ; ( b ) Straits  of  Gibraltar  (2  marks) ; (c)  Straits  A'  Pjiper*' 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb  (2  marks) ; (d)  Caribbean  Sea  (2  marks) ; (e)  on  the 

coast  of  Norway  (2  marks) ; and  (/)  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida 
(2  marks).  12  marks. 

5.  Account  for  the  phenomena  of  : — 

(a)  sea-breezes  and  land-breezes  (4  marks) ; 

(b)  the  South-West  monsoon  (4  marks) ; and 

(c)  the  absence  of  North  trade  winds  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

(4  marks).  1 2 marks. 


6.  Draw  a sketch-map  sufficiently  accurate  to  indicate  the  relative 

positions  of  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  the  Danube,  and  the  Carpathian 
and  Balkan  ranges.  6 marks. 

7.  (a.)  Account  for  the  variation  of  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure 

at  sea-level  in  different  latitudes.  (4  marks.)  (A.)  In  what  latitudes 
are  the  maximum  and  minimum  found  1 (2  marks.)  6 marks. 

8.  What  constitutes  the  importance  of  the  following  towns: — Brest, 

Canton,  Herat,  Nicolaiev,  Hamburg,  Yarkand.  6 marks. 

9.  Describe  Bolivia  under  the  following  heads : — Boundaries,  area, 

population,  government,  exports,  and  chief  towns.  6 marks. 

10.  Distinguish  between  (a)  primary  and  secondary  planets  (2 

marks) ; 

(b)  inferior  and  superior  planets  (2 

marks);  and 

(c)  name  the  inferior  planets  (2  marks). 

6 marks. 


BLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B, — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M‘(Jlintock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Prove  that  in  any  triangle  ABC 

cot^A-|-cot^B-  hcot^O=^y— |cot4A. 

10  marks. 

2 The  ratio  of  two  sides  of  a triangle  is  9 to  7,  and  the  included 
angle=64°  12';  determine  each  of  the  remaining  angles  to  the  nearest 
second. 

log  2=*3010300,  log  tan  57°  54'=10-2025255, 

log  tan  11°  1G'  = 9-2993216,  log  tan  11°  l7'^9-2999804. 

10  marks. 
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4. 


If  AfB+C-130,  and: 


3.  If  A1,  B1,  C1  be  the  angles  subtended  by  the  sides  of  a triangle 
ABC  at  the  centre  of  its  inscribed  circle,  prove  that — 

sin  A 4- sinB  + sinC  = 4 sin  A1  sinB1  sinO1.  1 0 marks. 

sinA  _ sinB  _ sinC 
* - — 

prove  that — 

( x—y ) cotJC+(2/— »)  eottA-j-  (z—x)  eotJB=0. 

10  marks. 

B.  Two  circles  of  radii  a and  b respectively  touch  each  other  exter- 
nally. Show  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  common  tangents 
to  the  circles  is  equal  to — 

4 (a  — l) Vab 

10  marks. 


(»+&)* 

6.  Find  tan3A  in  terms  of  tanA. 

The  ordinary  expressions  for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  sum  of  two 
angles  are  to  be  assumed.  5 marks. 

7.  Prove  that  the  following  relation  holds  in  any  triangle— 

cot|A  — tanJ-B  c 

cotjA-J-tan-JB  a-\-b'  5 marks. 

8.  Calculate  cos  36°.  5 marks. 

9.  Establish  by  means  of  a diagram  the  truth  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing expressions — 

sin(— 6)=—  sind.  (3  marks.) 

cos( — 6)=cos0.  (2  marks.)  5 marks. 

10.  The  sides  of  a triangle  are  16,  20,  and  26,  find  the  cotangent  of 

its  greatest  angle.  B marks. 


MECHANICS.— 50  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marhs  assigned  in  this  payer  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keenan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A body,  of  mass  9 lbs.,  is  placed  on  a smooth  table  at  a distance 
of  8 feet  from  its  edge,  and  is  connected  by  a string  passing  over  tie 
edge,  with  a body  of  mass  1 lb. ; find — 

(а)  the  common  acceleration  (3  marks) ; 

(б)  the  time  that  elapses  before  the  former  body  reaches  the  edge  of 

the  table  (3  marks) ; 

(c)  its  velocity  on  leaving  the  table  (4  marks).  10  marks. 

2.  A triangular  slab  of  uniform  thickness  is  supported  at  its  three 

angular  points ; whatever  be  the  form  of  the  triangle,  the  pressures  on 
the  props  are'  all  equal.  Prove  this.  10  mar*8' 


■ 
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3.  A uniform  beam  AB,  17  feet  long  and  weighing  120  lbs.,  rests  Appendix 
with  one  end  against  a smooth  wall  and  the  other  end  on  a smooth  Section'll], 
floor,  this  end  being  tied  by  a string  8 feet  long  to  a peg  at  the  bottom 

of  the  wall;  find  the  tension  of  the  string.  10  marks.  Ex&rai- 

4.  A train  weighing  50  tons  moves  up  an  incline  rising  1 in  100,  the  natio" 

resistance  being  10  lbs.  per  ton.  In  what  time  will  the  speed  decrease  ^uestlQag‘ 
from  30  to  15  miles  per  hour  1 10  murks.  Male 

5.  A bullet  is  projected,  with  a velocity  of  640  feet  per  second,  at  an  Teathers‘ 

angle  of  30°  with  the  horizontal ; find — A®  Papers 

(a)  the  greatest  height  attained  (5  marks)  ; and 

(b)  the  range  on  a horizontal  plane  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

6.  Enunciate  and  prove  the  proportion  by  which  the  “ equilibrium 

of  twists  ” is  established.  5 marks. 

ft 2 

7.  Prove  the  formula  S=4_i_and  explain  clearly  the  signification  of 

each  letter  in  the  formula.  5 marks. 

8.  If  three  forces  acting  on  a point  be  in  equilibrium,  prove  that  each 
is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two. 

5 marks. 

9.  Prove  that  the  velocity  acquired  by  a body  in  running  down  any 

inclined  plane  is  equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling  down  the 
height  of  the  plane.  5 marks. 

10.  Prove  that  the  spaces  described  by  a falling  body  in  successive 
seconds  are  proportional  to  the  series  of  odd  numbers.  5 marks. 


HYDROSTATICS  AND  HYDRAULICS. — 50  Marks 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Dr,  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keenan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A ship  sailing  from  the  sea  into  a river  sinks  2 inches,  but  after 

discharging  40  tons  of  her  cargo,  rises  an  inch  and  a half.  Determine 
the  weight  of  the  ship  and  cargo  together,  the  specific  gravity  of  sea- 
water being  1*025,  and  the  horizontal  section  of  the  ship  for  2 inches 
above  the  sea  being  invariable.  10  marks. 

2.  A nugget  weighs  32  oz. ; its  specific  gravity  is  found  to  be  4*13 ; 

how  much  gold  does  it  contain,  the  specifio  gravity  of  the  quartz  being 
2*71,  and  of  gold  1 9*35 1 10  marks. 

3.  Required  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  a flood-gate, 

the  level  of  the  water  being  different  on  either  side.  10  marks. 

4.  Describe  an  experiment  to  prove  that  the  pressure  excited  by  a 

liquid  in  virtue  of  its  weight,  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
contained,  is  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  quantity 
of  the  liquid.  10  marks. 

5.  What  volume  of  cork,  specific  gravity  *24,  must  be  attached  to 

6 lbs.  of  iron,  specific  gravity  7*6,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  just 
float  in  water  1 10  marks. 
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Appendix  6.  (a)  What  two  conditions  must  he  satisfied  in  order  that  a liquid 
Section  III.,  may  remain  at  rest  in  a vessel  of  any  given  form  1 (2  marks).  (6.)  Prove 
H-  your  statement.  (3  marks.)  5 marks. 

Ex  ami-  7.  Required  the  height  of  a water  barometer  when  the  mercury 
ration  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  the  density  of  mercury  being  13-596. 
Que!^m-  5 marks. 

Stale  8.  A globe,  2 feet  in  diameter,  floating  in  water,  is  half  immersed ; 
Tcadhets  y.g  wejgjjj.  5 marks. 

A»  Papers.  9.  Describe  the  wheel  barometer.  (2  marks.)  (5.)  Why  is  it  of 
little  use!  (3  marks.)  _ 5 marks. 

10.  Account  for  the  existence  of  intermittent  springs.  5 marks, 


HEAT  AND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Principles  assumed  in  working  the  exercises  should  be  stated. 

N.B.—  You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Eahdlkv,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Skeffington,  Dibtrict  Inspector. 

1.  (a)  In  what  respect  is  water  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 

expansion  by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold  1 (5  marks.)  ( h ) Trace 
some  important  consequences  in  the  economy  of  nature  from  this 
exception  (5  marks.)  10  marks. 

2.  A snowball  at  0°  C.,  weighing  one  pound,  is  thrown  into  one  pound 

of  boiling  water  at  100J  C. ; find  the  temperature  of  the  water  when  the 
snow  is  all  melted.  10  marks, 

3.  A portion  of  air  has  a volume  of  100  cubic  feet  at  10°  C.  and 
29  inches  pressure ; find  its  volume  at  0°  O.  and  30  inches  pressure. 

10  marks. 

4-.  (a)  Describe  Bourdon's  pressure  gauge  (5  marks) ; and  ( b ) explain 
its  action  (5  marks.)  10  marks. 

5.  Calculate  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  of  one  pound  of  steam  at 

100°  C.  with  10  pounds  of  water  at  10°  C.,  supposing  none  of  the  heat 
wasted.  10  marks. 

6.  Determine  the  simple  relations  between  the  co-efficients  of  linear, 

superficial,  and  cubical  expansion  of  the  same  solid.  5 marks. 

7.  Bind  how  much  the  temperature  of  a drop  of  rain  would  be  raised 

by  all  the  heat  generated  from  its  falling  to  the  ground  from  the  height 
of  a tnile.  5 marks. 

8.  Explain  how  the  boiling  point  of  water  varies  on  high  mountains 

and  in  deep  mines  from  that  at  ordinary  level.  \ mar*s- 

9.  Show  how  to  calculate  the  horse-power  of  an  engine.  5 marks. 

10.  How  is  a thermometer  made  and  adjusted  for  use  1 

5 marks, 
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LIGHT  AND  SOUND. — 50  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Appendix 


Section  HI 
II. 


N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so  nation 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  Questions. 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50.  Male 

Teaehers. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector.  *— 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector.  aper8‘ 


1 . Prove  that  in  a concave  mirror  the  focal  distance  is  a mean  pro- 

portional between  the  distances  of  the  conjugate  foci  from  the  principal 
focus.  10  marks. 

2.  {a)  Explain  how  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  has  been  ascer- 
tained (1)  by  calculation,  (2)  by  observation  (5  marks) ; and  ( b ) show 
how  the  two  results  have  been  harmonised  (5  marks.) 

10  marks. 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  formation  of  images  by  a double  convex 

lens.  10  marks. 

4.  On  what  discovery  does  the  system  of  spectrum  analysis  depend  ? 

10  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  Siren  and  its  uses.  10  marks. 

6.  G-ive  a short  description  of  the  human  eye  as  an  optical  in- 
strument. _ 5 marks. 

7.  What  is  the  wave  length  of  a note  produced  by  128  vibrations  per 

second  ? 5 marks. 

8.  Describe  the  .Yewtonicm  Telescope.  5 marks. 

9.  When  does  total  reflection  take  place  ? 5 marks. 

10.  How  is  the  human  voice  produced?  5 marks. 


MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.— 50  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Principles  assumed  in  working  the  exercises  should  be  stated. 


N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Show  how  to  compare  the  forces  of  the  earth’s  magnetism  in 

different  places  by  means  of  the  declination  needle,  when  the  dip  at  each 
place  is  known.  marks. 

2.  (a.)  Explain  the  chief  defect  of  a single  fluid  battery.  (5  marks.) 

( b .)  State  how  this  defect  is  removed  by  the  action  in  aDaniells 
battery.  (5  marks.)  marks. 

3.  Calculate  the  current  strength  when  1 2 cells,  each  of  2 volts 

electromotive  force  and  5 ohms  resistance,  are  arranged  in  two  series  of 
6 cells  in  each  series.  ^ marks. 

4.  Show  how  to  determine  the  resistance  offered  by  the  battery  and 

galvanometer  jointly,  in  terms  of  rheostat  wire,  by  the  deflections  of  the 
galvanometer  needle.  10  marks- 
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5.  (a.)  In  wliat  different  ways  may  currents  be  induced  in  conductors 
, by  means  of  continuous  currents  (5  marks)  i (b.)  Show  that  Lenz's 

law  expresses  these  effects  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

6.  Explain  why  the  magnetic  needle  oscillates  more  slowly  in  high 

latitudes  than  in  low  latitudes.  5 marks. 

7.  Two  insulated  spheres  whose  diameters  are  as  5 to  9 contain 

quantities  of  electricity  which  are  as  5 to  3 ; compare  their  electrical 
densities.  5 marks. 

8.  Describe  the  mode  of  using  Harris’s  unit  jar  to  measure  quantities 

of  electricity.  5 marks. 

9.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  Swan  incandescent  electric  lamp. 

5 marks. 

10.  Compare  the  resistance  of  a wire  10  feet  long  and  -02  inch 

diameter,  with  that  of  another  wire  of  the  same  material  60  feet  long 

and  -03  inch  diameter.  5 marks. 


INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 

1 . (a)  How  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen  prepared  ? (3  marks). 

(b)  How  is  its  formula  shown  to  he  H„S  ? (7  marks).  10  marks. 

2.  (a)  Describe  the  preparation  of  silicon  tetrachloride  from  silica 
(5  marks) ; and  (b)  state  the  action  of  water  on  this  substance  (5  marks). 

10  marks. 

3.  (a)  How  many  oxides  of  nickel  are  there  1 (3  marks) ; and 
( b ) how  are  they  prepared  from  nickel  sulphate  1 (7  marks). 

10  marks. 

4.  (a)  What  is  meant  hy  the  “ equivalent  ” of  an  element ! (4  marks) ; 
and  (5)  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  the  “ atomic  weight " 1 (6  marks). 

10  marks. 

6.  Describe  the  methods  you  would  adopt  to  prepare  the  following 
substances  from  metallic  copper  (a)  cupric  oxide  (3  marks) ; 
(6)  cuprous  oxide  (3  marks)  ; (c)  cuprous  chloride  (4  marks). 

10  maiks, 

6.  (a)  Describe  how  the  metal  antimony  is  prepared  from  antimony 

sulphide.  (2  marks),  (b)  What  are  the  reaotions  in  the  final  process 
by  which  the  metal  is  obtained  1 (3  marks).  5 marks. 

7.  State  what  may  ho  observed  on  plunging  a lighted  taper  into  jars 

containing  (a)  hydrogen  (1  mark)  ; (i)  carbon  dioxide  (1  mark); 
(o)  nitrous  oxide  (1  mark) ; ( d ) chlorine  (2  marks).  6 marks. 

8.  Show  by  means  of  an  equation  the  decompositions  that  occur  in 

the  preparation  of  chlorine  gas  from  common  salt.  5 marks. 

9.  (a)  How  would  you  prepare  ammoiium  nitrate?  (2  marks), 

(b)  State  what  occurs  when  ammonium  nitrate  is  exposed  to  great  heat  1 
(3  marks).  5 marks. 

10.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  eudiometer  (2  marks);  show 

how  it  has  been  emploved  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  water, 
(3  marks),  ' 6 mirks. 
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ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  papei'  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 


Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Explain  Meyer’s  method  of  distinguishing  alcohols.  10  marks. 

2.  (a)  Show  how  the  chief  colouring  matter  in  madder  may  be 

prepared  artificially  (5  marks)  ; and  ( b ) explain  its  importance  in  the 
history  of  applied  chemistry.  (5  marks.)  10  marks. 

3.  ( a ) How  is  the  presence  of  uric  acid  detected?  (5  marks). 
(6)  Show  how  alloxan  may  be  obtained  from  uric  acid.  (5  marks). 

10  marks. 

4.  Describe  the  preparation  of  (a)  ethylene  from  alcohol  (5  marks)  ; 

and  (6)  ether  from  alcohol  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

5.  (a)  How  is  formic  acid  obtained?  (5  marks).  (b)  Show  how 
formic  may  be  distinguished  from  acetic  acid.  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

6.  Show  liow  salicylic  acid  is  obtained  from  phenol.  (3  marks). 

What  occurs  when  a solution  of  this  acid  is  treated  with  ferric  chloride  ? 
(2  marks).  5 marks- 

7.  (a)  How  is  chloral  obtained  ? (2  marks),  (b)  Explain  by  means 

of  an  equation  the  action  of  a dilute  alkali  on  a solution  of  chloral 
hydrate.  (3  marks).  5 marks. 

8.  What  chemical  changes  occur  when  tartaric  acid  is  heated  for 

Beveral  hours  with  hydriodic  acid  1 5 marks. 

9.  (a)  How  is  collodion  prepared?  (3  marks).  ( b ) State  some  of 

its  uses.  (2  marks).  5 marks. 

10.  How  is  tannic  converted  into  gallic  acid  ? 5 marks. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a)  Name  the  elementary  substances  of  which  gluten  is  composed 

(5  marks) ; and  (b)  state  the  source  from  which  it  derives  each  of  them. 
(5  marks).  10  marks. 

2.  Name  the  substances  essential  to  fertility  that  are  extracted  from 

a soil  by  the  grain  of  corn  crops.  10  marks. 

3.  (a)  Enumerate  the  uses  of  the  inorganic  part  of  a soil.  (6  marks). 

(b)  State  any  special  difference  that  exists  between  the  inorganic  part 
of  a soil  and  that  of  a plant.  (4  marks).  10  marks. 

4.  State  the  chemical  changes  that  nitrogenous  matter  undergoes  in 

the  soil  before  it  is  converted  into  plant  food.  10  marks, 

5.  Explain  how  a “barren  soil”  may  contain  all  the  substances 

necesiary  for  plant  food.  10  marks. 

L 2 
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Aireniix  6 la)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  light  soils,  and  what  by  heavy  soils. 

Sectionin  (2  marks).  (6)  State  the  crops  best  adapted  to  each.  (3  marks), 
n.  5 marks. 

7.  Explain  how  “ green  manuring  ” may  be  effected,  and  show  how 

it  enriches  a soil.  . . 5 marks. 

8.  (a)  What  is  the  nature  of  silica  1 (6  marks),  in  what  parts  of 

animals  is  it  found?  (2  marks).  . . 5 marks. 

9^  pjow  ;s  it  known  that  fluorine  must  exist  in  the  soil?  5 marks. 

A3  Papers.  jq.  '\y],at  are  the  principal  sources  of  sulphate  of  ammonia? 

5 marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Malt 

Teachers. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE' — 60  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B. You  may  attempt  amy  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 


1 la)  What  special  circumstances  in  Csesar's  career  decided  Brutus 
to  ioin  the  conspiracy?  (6  marks).  (6)  Give  quotations  in  proof  of 
your  answer.  (6  marks).  12  marks. 

2.  “ For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on, 

Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention." 


la)  Write  brief  notes  on  the  italicised  words.  (8  marks).  (6)  In 
what  context  does  this  passage  occur,  and  who  is  the  speaker! 
(4  marks).  12  marks' 

3.  Quote  or  give  the  substance  of  Antony’s  speech  when  left  alone 

with  the  dead  body  of  Osar.  12  ™ar  ' 

4.  It  lias  been  said  that  “ the  councils  of  generals  and  the  doubtful 
turns  of  battles  are  represented  to  the  life  ” in  this  play.  How  is 

,n  12  marks, 

shown?  . , „ , . c 

5.  (a)  Compare  Cassius’  estimate  of  Ciesar  with  Caesars  estnn 

Cassius.  (6  marks).  (6)  Which  is  more  just,  and  which  indicates 

the  greater  observation  and  insight  ? (6  marks).  J-'  m*v  s‘  . 

6.  u Upon  old  Brutus’  statue.”  (a)  Who  was  old  bru  u 

(4  marks).  (6)  Note  any  other  reference  to  him  in  the  p^ay. 
(2  marks).  . ,,  r?af  *j.n 

7.  Mention  three  instances  in  which  Cassius  yields  his  opim 
Brutus,  and  describe  the  consequence  in  each  case..  _ , ®*nar  ,V 

8.  Illustrate  by  quotations  from  the  play  (a)  the  infirmities  (o  mar  / , 

and  ( b ) the  superstition  of  Ciesar.  (3  marks).  ® m 

9.  Distinguish  between  the  effects  of  the  storm  upon  Casca,  ’ 

and  Cassius  respectively.  . *[ns 

10.  (a)  Describe  the  structure  of  Shakspeares  verse  in  the  . 
lines  (3  marks) ; and  (b)  criticise  the  metre  of  them  (3  marks) . 


1 . “ She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statu  a.’  „ 

2.  “Speak,  strike,  redress.  Am  I entreated.”  „ 

3.  “And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  porten 
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SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N,B, You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so  iff? 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  Teachers, 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50.  A*  Pap m. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Clintock,  District  Inspector 


Appendix 

Section  m., 
II. 

Exami- 

nation. 

Queitions. 


1.  ABC  is  a spherical  triangle.  The  arcs  of  the  great  circles  which 
bisect  C and  ir  — C meet  AB  and  AB  produced  in  D and  E respec- 
tively. Prove  that — 

oosADO  cosAEC  = ^(A  + B)  sin(A  - B). 

2smU 

10  marks. 


2.  Given  the  three  sides  of  a spherical  triangle,  a=110o,  b= 58°, 
c— 79°  17'  14"  ; find  the  angle  A. 


Log  sin  65°  38' =.-9-95948. 
Log  sin  65°  39'=  9-95954. 
Log  sin  44°  21'=9’84450. 
Log  sin  44Q  22'  = 9 ’84463. 


Log  sin  79°  17'  14"=9’99236. 
Log  sin  58°  =9-92842. 

Log  sin  60°  57'  =-9  94161. 

Log  sin  60°  58'  =9-94168. 

10  marks. 


3.  ABC  is  an  isosceles  spherical  triangle,  AB  and  AC  being  the  equal 
sides.  An  arc  of  a great  circle  is  drawn  through  A,  meeting  the 
base  in  D.  Prove  that — 

tanIBD  tan-ICD =tan J(B A + AD)„  tan J(B A - AD). 

10  marks. 

4.  Assuming  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  cosine  of  an  angle  of  a 
spherical  triangle  in  terms  of  the  sides,  prove  that— 

cotA  sinC=cota  sinJ  - oosC  cos6. 

10  marks. 


5.  If  P be  the  area  of  a spherical  triangle  whose  angles  are  each 

120“  and  Q the  area  of  its  polar  triangle,  calculate  the  numerical  value 
of  the  ratio  of  cotJP  to  cotJQ.  10  marks- 

6.  State  Napier’s  “Rules  for  Circular  Parts,”  and  prove  oaecM  of 
each, 


7.  Show  that  in  a spherical  triangle 
and  half  the  sum  of  the  opposite  angles 


half  the  sum  of  any  two  sides 
are  of  the  same  affection. 

5 marks. 


8.  Given  the  two  angles  A and  B and  the  side  e of  a spherical 
triangle,  show  how  the  remaining  parts  can  be  found.  marka. 


9.  In  a spherical  triangle,  given  A-B=c-60°,  and  a 1 

calculate  cos  C. 


10.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of 
le§9  than  six  and  greater  than  two  right  angles. 


a spherical  triangle  is 
5 marks. 
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Appendix  jii. — Questions  set  to  Male  Candidates  for  Second  Class, 

SectionllL,  

in. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


Male 

Teachers. 


B Paper?. 


METHODS,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS,  COMMISSIONERS’ 
RULES.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brotvne,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Show  that  good  teaching  combines  the  method  of  interrogation 

and  the  method  of  lecture.  1 2 marks. 

2.  Write  notes  of  a first  lesson  on  mood,  12  marks. 

3.  Show  fully  how  recitation  of  poetry  is  to  be  taught. 

12  marks. 

4.  Give  the  remarks  in  the  Manual  on  the  defects  in  the  common 
nomenclature  of  duodecimals,  and  state  what  changes  are  suggested. 

12  marks. 

5.  What  are  the  conditions  of  appointment  of  a female  monitor  in 

a mixed  school  taught  by  a master  ? 12  marks. 

6.  Describe  the  first  steps  in  the  teaching  of  long  division,  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  up  to,  and  including,  divisors  of  two  figures. 

6 marks. 

7.  The  framing  of  sentences  by  the  pupil,  and  the  making  of  con- 
nected oral  statements,  are  recommended.  In  connexion  with  what 
subjects,  and  in  what  way,  are  these  exercises  to  be  practised? 

6 marks. 

8.  How  many  blackboards  ought  there  to  be  in  a school,  and  how 

ought  they  to  be  distributed  and  suspended  ? Give  the  dimensions  of 
the  blackboard  recommended  for  draft  teaching.  6 marks. 

9.  What  plan  would  you  adopt  for  correcting  local  vulgarisms  in 

pronunciation  ? 6 marks. 

10.  Besides  having  made  one  hundred  complete  attendances  in  the 

results  period,  another  condition  must  be  fulfilled  by  a pupil  to  make 
him  eligible  for  examination  for  results  fees.  What  is  this  second 
condition  ? 6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hogan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Establish  a rule  for  finding  present  value  of  an  annuity  by 

applying  the  principle  of  geometric  progression.  20  marks. 

2.  A farmer  sells  oats  for  £72  Is.  11c?.  to  his  brother,  who  sells 
it  to  a merchant,  who  in  his  turn  sells  it  to  a retailer,  who  sells  it 
for  £93  12s.;  at  what  price  did  the  farmer’s  brother  and  the  merchant 
sell  it,  each  having  gained  the  same  rate  per  cent,  profit? 

• 20  marks. 
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3.  A,  B,  and  C invest  £800  in  trade;  A’s  stock  was  employed  6 months,  Appendix 

B’s  12  months,  and  C’s  15  months  ; at  the  settling  of  accounts  A is  paid  Section m., 
£60  of  the  gain,  B £200,  and  C £100.  What  was  each  person’s  stock  ? ^ 

20  marks.  Exarai- 

4.  Show  that  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  numbers  prime  to  qJJJSom 

each  other  is  their  product.  20  marks.  — 

5.  If  silver  be  worth  4s.  10c?.  an  ounce  and  gold  £4-25675  per  oz.,  Teachers. 
express  as  a vulgar  fraction  of  an  oz.  the  weight  of  a 15s.  piece,  B p“erg 
containing  92*5  per  cent,  of  pure  gold  and  7-5  per  cent,  of  silver. 

20  marks. 

6.  How  many  pebbles  containing  -125  cubic  inch  each  should  be 

dropped  into  a trough  10  inches  long  by  4 inches  wide,  half  full  of 
water,  so  as  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  1 inch.  10  marks. 

7.  Show  that  the  sum  of  12  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series  -076923, 

•153846,  *230769  is  6.  10  marks. 

8.  If  two  rectangular  plates  of  gold,  each  J inch  thick,  one  8 inches 

by  5 inches,  the  other  7 inches  by  6 inches,  are  melted  together  iuto 
a cube,  what  will  be  the  length  of  its  edge?  10  marks. 

9.  A fraction  is  made  neither  larger  nor  smaller  when  its  terms  are 

both  multiplied  or  both  divided  by  tbe  same  number.  Prove  this 
generally.  10  marks. 

10.  In  a pigeon  match  A fires  5 times  to  B’s  4,  A kills  3 birds  to 
every  4 shots  fired,  B kills  7 birds  to  every  8 shots.  How  many  birds 
will  A have  killed  by  the  time  B has  missed  10  shots?  10  marks. 


GBAMMAB.— 60  Marks. 


Two  hours  are  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  oj  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 


The  first  two  questions  must  be  attempted  by  all  candidates. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwaine,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
Tn  Solitude  where  we  are  least  alone  ; 

A truth  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt, 

And  purifies  from  self ; it  is  a tone 

The  soul  and  source  of  music  which  makes  known 

Eternal  harmony , and  sheds  a charm, 

Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea’s  zone, 

Binding  all  things  with  beauty— 'twould  disarm 
The  spectre  death , had  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  12  ma 

2.  Draw  out  a General  Analysis  of  the  following  sentence : 


Even  in  his  favourite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to  hyperbole,  that  a 
man.  by  abstinence  and  perseverance  might  accomplish  whatever  he 
pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a genius  which  nature  had 
meant  to  achieve  works  of  immortality.  1 2 marks. 
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jppenatx  3,  "Write  notes  on  the  grammatical  constructions  of  the  italicised 
Section!!!.,  words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 


III. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 


(a.)  He  was  offered  the  situation. 

He  was  chosen  king.  (3  marks.) 

(b.)  The  book  is  printing.  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  I am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for.  (3  marks.) 

(d.)  Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go.  (3  marks.) 

12  marks. 

4.  Correct  or  defend  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  following 
sentences,  giving  your  reasons  : — 

(a.)  Cicero  maintained  that  whatever  was  useful  was  good. 

(3  marks.) 

(&,)  He  was  so  ill,  I feared  he  would  have  died  before  reaching  home. 

(3  marks.) 

(c.)  The  boy  whom  you  thought  was  an  angel  turns  out  to  be  a 
rogue.  (3  marks.) 

(d.)  The  Anglo-Saxons  soon  quarrelled  with  each  other  for  prece- 
dence. (3  marks.)  12  marks 

5.  Write  a short  Composition  (not  less  than  a page)  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects  : — 


(a.)  School  savings  banks. 

(5.)  Methods  of  travelling.  12  marks. 


6.  Give  the  derivations  of  the  following  words  '.—forbid,  elbow, 

forsooth,  wizard , receive , prototype.  6 marks. 

7.  Explain  why  the  inflexions  for  number  and  person  are  made  in  the 

Auxiliary  and  not  in  the  Principal  Verb.  6 marks. 

8.  What  general  rule  is  followed  in  the  Personification  of  Neuter 

Nouns  ? 6 marks. 

9.  Define  weak  and  strong  verbs.  Say  under  which  (and  why)  you 

would  class  “ say  ” and  “ Lave.”  6 marks. 

10.  Show  that  the  article  a was  originally  “ definite  ” and  not 

“ indefinite.”  (3  marks.)  Explain  why  a cannot  be  prefixed  to  nouns 
in  the  plural  number.  (3  marks. ) 6 marks, 


PENMANSHIP.—- 10  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship*  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages : — 

“ My  lord  governor,  my  name  is  Doctor  Pedro  Itezio  de  Aguero  ; I 
am  a native  of  a place  called  Tirteafuera,  lying  between  Caraquel  and 
Almoddobar  del  Campo,  on  the  right  hand,  and  I have  taken  my  doctors 
degrees  in  the  University  of  Ossuna.”  “ Then  hark  you,”  said  Sancho, 
in  a rage,  “ Signor  Doctor  Pedro  Itezio  de  Aguero,  native  of  Tirteafuera, 
lying  on  the  right  hand  as  we  go  from  Caraquel  to  Almoddobar  del 
Campo,  graduate  in  Ossuna,  get  out  of  my  sight  this  instant !” 

A plenteous  place  is  Ireland  for  hospitable  cheer, 

Where  the  wholesome  fruit  is  bursting  from  the  yellow  barley  ear; 
There  is  honey  in  the  trees  where  her  misty  vales  expand, 

And  her  forest  paths,  in  summer,  are  by  falling  waters  fanned. 
There  is  dew  at  high  noontide  there,  and  springs  i’  the  yellow  sand 
«.  On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 
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DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED.  Appendix 
50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for  Dictation).  SectgnUi., 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  ExamU 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so  long  Qa^‘g"ions 
as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  attempt  do  — 
not  exceed  30.  nS?™. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (senior),  District  Inspector. 

Dictation  from  Sixth  Book,  page  374,  from  “ He  had  a certain  quiet  ” 
to  “language  and  deportment.” 

1.  Write  out  the  Second  Rale  of  Spelling  in  such  terms  that  swim- 

ming, coquetting,  conference,  witty,  fluidity,  preferable,  will  neither  be, 
nor  appear  to  be,  exceptions.  6 marks. 

2.  What  are  tlie  three  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way 

of  learning  the  spelling  and  meanings  of  words  from  long  lists  of  isolated 
examples?  _ 6 marks. 

3.  (a.)  What  are  the  two  mistakes  likely  to  be  made  in  the  use  of 
synonyms  ? (3  marks.)  (6.)  On  what  occasions  is  their  use  allowable  ? 

(3  marks.)  < 6 marks.  _ 

4.  (a.)  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  objectionable  pronunciation  in 

Walker’s  Dictionary?  (3  marks.)  (b.)  Illustrate  each  by  examples.  (3 
marks.)  , 6 marks. 

5.  Give  three  examples  of  words  pronounced  as  dissyllables  being 

increased  to  five  syllables  by  tlie  addition  of  a termination  of  two 
syllables.  . 6 marks-. 

6.  Give  the  meaning  of  In  terror  em  / ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  ,*  Punica 

files.  3 marks- 

7.  Place  the  accent  on  bitumen,  reservoir,  commencement,  grimace, 

advertisement,  and  commendable,  and  give  your  reason  in  each  case. 

3 marks. 

8.  After  each  of  the  following  words  place  appropriate  prepositions, 
and,  when  more  than  one  is  admissible,  give  the  meaning  in  each  case. 

3 marks. 

9.  Show  that  the  derivation  of  the  following  words  helps  us  to 
their  meaning  : — Beseech,  desert  (to  leave),  and  mimic. 

° 3 marks. 

10.  In  what  part  of  a child’s  course  of  learning  to  spell  is  careful 

teaching  most  needful,  and  why  ? 3 marks. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so  long 
as  the  total  juarks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  attempt  o 
not  exceed  100. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted,  and  only  the  propositions 
of  Enclid  may  be  assumed. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Prove  that  the  rectangle  contained  hy  the  segments  of  any  chord 
of  a given  circle  passing  through  a fixed  point  is  constant  [a)  w en  e 
point  is  within  the  circle  (10  marks) ; and  (b)  when  the  point  is  without 
the  circle  (10  marks).  20  marks. 
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Appendix  2.  Prove  the  19th  Proposition,  First  Book,  by  direct  demonstration, 

SectionHL,  , 20  marks. 

in.  3.  Divide  a given  square  mto  live  equal  parts,  namely,  four  right- 
Exami-  angled  triangles,  and  a square.  _ 20  marks, 

nation  4,  The  right  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  opposite  sides  of  a 

Questions,  quadrilateral, 'and  the  right  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  its 
Male  diagonals  are  concurrent.  Prove  this  statement.  20  marks. 

Teachere.  g ^ sphere  is  80  feet  in  diameter ; find  what  fraction  of  the  whole 

B Papers,  surface  will  be  visible  to  an  eye  placed  at  a distance  of  41  feet  from  the 
centre.  20  marks, 

6.  Prove  the  Fourth  Proposition,  Second  Book,  by  taking,  on  the 

four  sides  of  the  square  described  on  the  line,  points  equidistant  from 
the  four  angles  and  joining  them.  10  marks. 

7.  Prove  that  in  equal  circles,  equal  angles  at  the  centres,  or  at  the 

circumferences  stand  on  equal  arcs.  10  marks. 

8.  Enunciate  and  prove  the  Eighth  Proposition  of  the  Third  Book. 

10  marks. 

9.  Divide  the  hypotenuse  of  a right-angled  triangle  into  two  parts, 

such  that  the  difference  between  their  squares  shall  be  equal  to  the 
square  on  one  of  the  sides.  10  marks. 

10.  The  surface  of  a cone  is  157-8  square  inches,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  its  base  26  inches  ; find  its  vertical  height. 

10  marks. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Ton  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Smith,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Jan  1.  William  .Roberts  and  I join  in  partnership,  each  con- 
tributing £400  of  coal,  I take  charge  of  tho  business,  receiving  a 
commission  for  my  services,  the  net  receipts  are  to  be  equally  divided. 

Jan.  15.  I sell  all  the  coals  to  John  Jones  for  £890  cash,  deduct  £20 
for  commission,  and  send  William  Roberts  a cheque  on  the  Royal  Bank 
for  £435. 

(a)  Journalize  the  foregoing  transaction  (5  marks)  ; and  (b)  furnish 
a copy  of  the  Company  Account  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

2.  The  following  is  a correct  Trial  Balance  of  my  Ledger  on  the 
31st  December,  1895  : — 


Dr.  Cr. 

£ s.  d.  £ «■  d. 

5 0 0 Capital  or  S^ock  1,622  13  6 

1,302  13  6 Cash  387  10  0 

1,920  0 0 Grain  1,580  0 0 

800  0 0 E.  Simms  400  0 0 

350  0 0 Jas.  Ennis  420  0 0 

32  10  0 Profit  and  Loss  — 


The  grain  remaining  unsold  is  valued  at  £432.  Open  the  Ledger 
accounts  referred  to  and  close  them.  10  marks, 
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3,  Jan.  1.  John  Todd  and  I enter  into  a partnership  for  the  sale  Appendix. 
of  tea ; each  contributes  an  equal  share,  and  .John  Todd  manages  the  sreturain 
business.  I contribute  10  cwt.  of  tea  valued  at  £400.  in.  ’ 

Jan.  2.  Paid  freight  on  tea,  £o.  Eiamt 

Jan.  31.  Account  of  sale  received  from  J.  Todd  : nation 

Gross  receipts,  £880  ; commission,  £20  : cheque  to  hand,  ^uef!!lns' 

£430.  Kale 

Teachers 


(a)  Journalize  above  entries  (6  marts)  j and  (6)  give  copy  of  Company  B Papt„ 
account  when  closed  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

4.  Briefly  indicate  the  method  of  journalising  entries  of  the  following 
nature  : — 


(ci.)  When  an  abatement  is  allowed  on  goods  sold  owing  to  their 
being  not  up  to  sample.  (3  marks.) 

(6.)  When  I sell  on  credit  goods  held  in  partnership.  (3  marts), 
(c.)  When  a creditor  compounds  with  me.  (2  marks.) 

(d.)  When  a “promissory  note”  is  given  instead  of  cash. 
(2  marks.)  10  marks. 

5.  (a)  Enumerate  the  three  cases  of  partnership  mentioned  in  text- 

book (5  marks) ; and  (b)  explain  in  detail  the  third  case,  with  special 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  Stock  Account,  and  the  balancing  of  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  (5  marks.)  10  marks. 

6.  John  Todd’s  acceptance  in  my  favour  is  protested,  and  T,  believing 
this  due  to  oversight,  honour  his  draft  and  pay  expenses  incurred 
Bill,  £50,  expenses,  1 0s. 

Journalize  above  for  my  account.  5 marks. 

7.  (a)  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  a “trial  balance,"  and  its 

efficacy  as  a check  on  posting  (3  marks)  \ and  (jb)  say  when  it  may  fail, 
and  why  it  may  fail  (2  marks.)  5 marks. 

8.  Give  rules  for  journalizing  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(a.)  When  I make  a rebate  on  present  payment  for  goods  sold 
on  trust.  (3  marks.) 

(6.)  When  I sell  a bill  for  ready  money  and  give  discount. 
(2  marks).  5 marks. 

9.  John  Ross  owes  me  £100,  but  he  fails  and  pays  only  13s.  4 d.  in 

the  £.  Give  my  J ournal  entry.  5 marks. 

10.  In  taking  stock  the  wholesale  price  at  which  goods  had  been 

bought  is  not  a true  estimate.  Why  ? 5 marks. 


ALGEBRA. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  ‘Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

L Solve  the  equations 

(a;  + yf  + a(x  + y)=b  ; 3 xy  + a = 0.  20  marks. 

2.  Simplify — 

a{b  +•  c - a)  b(c  + a - 6)  c(a  + b-  c) 

(a  - b)(a  — c)  (b-  c)(b  — a)  (c  - a)(c  - b ) 

20  marks. 
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S If  xy  = ab(a  + b ) and  x1  - xy  + y2  = a8  + ii3 


Section  in., 

in. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 


slow  that  (HXtHO-O- 

4.  Find  fclie  Least  Common  Multiple  of  xi  — 10a;2  + 9, 
ad  + 10a3  + 20ic2  - 10a  - 21,  and 
x*  + ix3-22xi-ix  + 21. 


20  marks. 


20  marks. 


6.  Two  men,  A and  B,  have  between  them  155  shares  in  a railway. 
They  sell  at  different  prices,  hut  each  receives  the  same  sum.  If  A had 
sold  his  at  B’s  price  he  would  have  received  £8,320  ; and  if  B had  sold 
his  at  A’s  price  he  would  have  received  £7,312^.  How  many  shares 
had  each  1 20  marks. 


6.  Simplify — 

r ai—yi  . a^  + ay  ) x j"  a5  - a3y2  ^ a4  - 2 a?y  + g2y2  | 
fa2  - 2 ay  + yi  a - y J ( a3  + y3  d2-uy  + ya  j ' 

10  marks. 

7.  Solve  the  equations — 

2®  + 3i/=l£; 

ix1  + 9xy  + 9y2  = 11.  10  marks. 

8.  Find  the  square  root  of — 

(o  - 1)‘  + 2(a*  + 1)  - 2(o2  + l)(a  - l)2. 

10  marks. 

* 9.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of — 


3m2  + (4ft  - 2b)x  — 2 ab  + a2,  and 
£c3  + (2a  - b)xl  - (2ab  - a2)a;  - aPb. 


10.  Show  that — 


10  marks. 


(a.)  The  sum  of  the  cubes  of  (7a;'1  + 3a;  - G)  and  (5a;2  - ix- 3) 
is  divisible  by  (12a;a  - x - 9)  ; (5  marks.) 
and  that — 

(£>.)  The  difference  of  their  cubes  is  divisible  by  (2a:2 + 7*— 3). 
(6  marks.)  10  marks. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  mode  of  formation  of  sedimentary  (or 

aqueous)  rocks  and  of  igneous  rocks,  and  name  some  rocks  of  each 
class.  10  marks. 

2.  What,  according  to  Macaulay,  is  the  character  of  the  Bengalee  1 

10  marks. 

3.  What,  according  to  Lord  O’Hagan,  are  the  truths  as  to  the  theory 
of  punishment  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  past  1 10  marks. 

4.  Sketch  briefly  the  history  of  the  electric  current,  and  of  the  mears 

adopted  by  different  inventors  for  producing  it.  10  marks. 


sS 
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5 Describe  the  various  processes  by  which  crystallised  sugar  is  Appendix 
obtained  for  the  sugar-cane.  10  marks.  SectionlH, 

6.  What  are  the  various  agencies  which  cause  the  destruction  and  IIL 

disintegration  of  rocks  1 Explain  how  each  acts.  5 marks.  . Exami- 

7.  What  changes  took  place  in  the  style  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  archi- 

tecture  towards  the  close  of  the  12th  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th  

centuries'!  5 marks. 

8.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following  extracts  : — - — 

(a)  “ Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa’s  day.”  B ■Papers' 

(b)  “Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London’s  lasting  shame,’ 

(c)  “ The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus.” 

(d)  “ Within  a windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 

Sate  Brunswick’s  fated  chieftain.” 

(e)  " The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom’s  best  and  bravest  friend.”  5 marks, 

9.  Give  Windele’s  description  of  the  Yale  of  Glengariff.  5 marks. 

10.  Describe  how  the  leather  bottles  of  the  East  are  made. 

5 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY. — 60  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— * You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

No.  1 or  No.  6 must  be  attempted  by  every  Candidate. 


Mr.  Stbonge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  counties  of  England  north  of  the 
Mersey  and  the  Humber,  and  mark  the  positions  of  the  Cumbrian  and 
Pennine  ranges,  and  of  their  highest  peaks  ; of  the  rivers  Tyne,  Mersey, 
Ouse,  Tees,  Ribble  ; and  of  lakes  Windermere  and  Ulleswater. 

7 12  marks. 

2.  (a.)  Upon  what  does  the  river  system  of  a country  depend  ? 

(4  marks).  (4.)  Give  an  account  of  the  river  system  of  Africa  or  of 
South  America.  (8  marks).  12  marks- 

3.  Account  for  the  following  phenomena  : 

(a.)  Spring  tides  at  full  moon.  (4  marks.) 

(b.)  The  temperate  climate  of  Quito,  situated  under  the 
equator.  (4  marks). 

(e.)  The  existence  of  rainless  districts.  (4 


4.  Describe  precisely  the  position  of  Tananarive,  Angostura,  Saigon, 

Bosetta,  Vigo,  and  Lausanne.  . ■?). 

5.  GiVe  an  account  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  or  the  Argentine  Republic, 

under  the  following  heads  Area,  boundaries,  composition  of  popula- 
tion, government,  principal  exports,  and  chief  towns.  mar  s. 

6.  Draw  a sketch-map  of  the  County  Down,  entering  mountains, 

rivers,  and  chief  towns.  , , .,  . 

7.  Name  the  principal  mineral  products  of  Ireland,  and  the  distru.s 

in  which  they  are  found,  n a.  , 
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8.  In  what  counties  and  on  what  rivers  are  Lewes,  Harwich,  Llan 

gollen,  Melrose,  Dunmanway,  and  Balmoral  1 6 mm-ks 

9.  From  what  countries  do  we  import  silk,  furs,  timber,  and  flax  1 

6 marks, 

10.  Explain  fully  why  polar  currents  flow  in  a westerly  direction  as 

they  approach  the  equator.  0 ^ 


AGRICULTURE— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  — You  may  attempt  any  number  oj  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  yon 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Niciiolls,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  the  value  of  the  oozings  of  manure  heaps,  and  name  the 

most  valuable  constituents  thereof.  10  marks. 

2.  “The  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  fertility what  is  it! 

Explain  the  phrase  “ chain  of  fertility.”  10  marks. 

3.  What  has  been  the  great  object  in  the  improvement  of  cattle,  and 

how  far  has  it  been  attained  in  modern  practice  ? 10  marks. 

4.  Criticise  the  following  rotation,  and  give  reasons  for  your 
opinion  : — Turnips,  wheat,  barley,  clover,  wheat  (five  course). 

10  marks. 

5.  Compare  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English  swing  ploughs,  with 

reference  to  the  beam  and  mould-board,  and  discuss  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  form.  10  marks. 

6.  Describe  the  lapcock  system  of  haymaking.  5 marks. 

7.  It  lias  been  said  that  we  can  make  any  variety  of  potato  late  or 

early.  How  ? 5 marks. 

8.  Why  should  horses’  food  be  more  concentrated  than  cows’  food) 

5 marks. 

9.  What  change  should  be  made  in  the  diet  of  pigs  in  the  course  of 

fattening  1 5 marks. 

1 0.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  complaint  that  grass  does  not  grow 

well  with  wheat  1 5 marks. 


MECHANICS.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper, 

N.B. — Tost  may  attempt  any  member  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50, 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keenan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Find  a point  within  a quadrilateral  such  that,  if  it  be  acted  upon 
by  forces  represented  by  the  lines  joining  it  to  the  angular  points  of 
the  quadrilateral,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium.  10  marks. 
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2.  Show  that  the  inclined  plane  can  he  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  -Appendix 

Atwood’s  machine.  10  marks.  Section" in, 

3.  Weights  of  1,  2,  and  3 lbs.  are  placed  at  the  angular  points  of  an 

equilateral  triangle  whose  side  is  6 inches ; find  the  distance  of  their  Exami- 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  first  weight.  10  marks.  JLation. 

4.  If  the  arms  of  a false  balance  be  8 and  9 inches  long  respectively,  ^ueshon3, 

find  the  prices  really  paid  for  tea  at  2s.  per  lb.  if  the  tea  be  weighed  TMaJe 
out  (1)  from  the  longer,  (2)  from  the  shorter  arm.  10  marks.  eaj_^s- 

5.  A body  starting  from  rest  and  moving  with  uniform  acceleration,  B PaPers- 
describes  171  feet  in  the  tenth  second  ; finds  its  acceleration. 

10  marks. 

6.  Show  why  a lever  is  in  equilibrium  when  the  power  and  weight 

are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  their 
directions  from  the  fulcrum.  5 marks. 

7.  (a)  Define  the  moment  of  a force  about  a point  (2  marks) ; and 
( b ) show  that  it  can  be  represented  geometrically  (3  marks). 

5 marks. 

8.  Masses  of  4 lbs.  and  6 lbs.  are  hung  over  a pulley.  In  what  time 

will  they  have  moved  over  5 feet  1 5 marks. 

9.  Show  how  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  three  equal  particles 

placed  at  the  angles  of  a triangle.  5 marks. 

10.  When  a foot  and  a second  are  the  units  of  length  and  time,  the 

measure  of  a certain  velocity  is  33.  What  is  its  measure  when  a yard 
and  a minute  are  the  units  1 5 marks 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B.—  You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  40. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Note  anything  of  historical  interest  in  connexion  with — 

(a.)  Assay©;  (2  marks). 

(b.j  Bombay;  (2  marks). 

(c.)  Jelalabad;  (2  marks). 

(d.)  Erederickshald.  (2  marks).  8 marks. 


2.  Assign  dates  to  the  following  events  : — 

(a.)  Battle  of  the  Nile  ; (2  marks). 

(b.)  Destruction  of  the  Bastille ; . (2  marks). 

(c.)  Escape  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba ; (2  marks). 

(d.)  Peace  of  Tilsit.  (2  marks).  8 marks. 

3.  What  events  in  Irish  history  are  connected  with  the  following 
years : — 


(a.)  A.D.  845 ; (2  marks). 

(b.)  A.D.  1014  ; (2  marks). 
(c.)  A.D.  1801  ; (2  marks). 
(d.)  A.D.  18Sri  (2  marks). 


8 marks. 
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4.  (a)  Name  tlie  two  most  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece  (2  marks) ; 

(6)  state  when  (3  marks) ; (c)  and  by  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  (3  marks).  8 marks. 

5.  Explain  how  Rome  and  Carthage  first  came  into  conflict. 

8 marks. 

6.  (a)  When  was  the  title  Emperor  of  Austria  substituted  for  that  of 

Emperor  of  Germany  ? (2  marks) ; and  (J)  why  1 (2  marks), 

4 marks. 

7.  (a)  Mention  the  different  names  by  which  Scotland  has  been 

known.  (2  marks).  ( b ) And  say  at  what  time  each  was  applied. 
(2  marks).  4 marks 

8.  By  what  stratagem  did  Cyrus  succeed  in  capturing  Bahvlon? 

4 marks. 

9.  (a)  When  (2  marks) ; and  (h)  in  what  part  of  France  did  the 

Northmen  first  settle?  (2  marks).  4 marks. 

10.  How  were  the  Athenians  distinguished  from  all  the  other 

inhabitants  of  Greece  ? 4 marks. 


REASONING— 50  Marks, 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marlcs  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Hr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craio,  Histrict  Inspector. 

1.  Criticise  the  following  argument : — 

If  a man  is  a good  teacher,  he  thoroughly  understands  his  subject; 
but  John  Jones  thoroughly  understands  his  subject ; therefore  he  is  a 
good  teacher.  10  marks. . 

2.  Notice  briefly,  giving  an  examplo  in  each  ease,  the  four  ways  in 
which  a word  or  phrase  comes  to  he  ambiguously  employed. 

10  marks. 

3.  Name  a “ property  " and  an  “ accident”  of  each  of  the  following 
classes  : — 

Circle,  planet,  bird,  Member  of  Parliament,  ruminant  animal. 

10  marks. 

’ 4.  Examine  the  validity  of  the  following  argument : — 

All  minerals  are  raised  from  mines. 

All  coals  are  raised  from  mines. 

. \ All  coals  are  minerals.  10  marks. 

5.  Show  (o)  that  contrary  propositions  can  never  be  both  of  them 

true  (5  marks) ; and  (J)  that  of  contradictories  one  is  always  true  and 
the  other  false  (5  marks).  10  mar^s' 

6.  (a)  In  wbat  figure  is  the  following  syllogism  : — 

Some  painful  things  are  salutary,  everything  painful  is  an  object  of 
dread  ; therefore,  some  things  which  are  objects  of  dread  are  salutary. 
(2  marks). 

(5)  Reduce  it  to  the  first  figure.  (3  marks.) 


5 marks. 
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7.  (a)  When  is  the  conversion  of  a proposition  said  to  be  illative  1 
(2  marks).  ( b ) Explain  fully  why  the  simple  conversion  of  “Every  X 
is  Y ” into  “ Every  Y is  X ” is  not  illative.  (3  marks.) 

5 marks. 

8.  (a.)  In  arguing  from  “ Example  by  “Induction” -from 

“Experience,”  Jzc.,  on  what  supposition  do  we  proceed?  (2  marks). 
(6)  Show  that  the  degrees  of  probability  will  be  infinitely  various 
according  to  the  subject-matter.  (3  marks).  5 marks. 

9.  In  the  following  syllogism  point  out  in  succession  the  middle  terra, 
the  major  term,  the  minor  term,  the  major  premise,  and  the  minor 
premise  : — 

Hottentots  are  capable  of  education,  for  Hottentots  are  men,  and  all 
men  are  capable  of  education.  5 marks. 

10.  (a)  When  are  we  said  to  divide  a common-term  1 (2  marks). 

(6.)  Show  that  this  process  is  the  reverse  of  generalization.  (3  marks). 

5 marks. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected . 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Drill  in  schools. 

2.  “ I would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends  (though  graced  with 
polished  manners  and  fine  sense,  yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man  who 
needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a worm.” 


IV. — Questions  set  to  Male  Candidates  for  Classification,  to 
Male  Pupil  Teachers,  to  Monitors  of  Fifth  Year,  and  to  Male 
Candidates  for  admission  to  Training  Colleges. 


METHODS,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS,  COMMISSIONERS’ 
RULES.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  Jolloioing  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  how  you  would  question  on  the  following  passage  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  meanings  of  the  words,  and  the  general  sense : — 

“ Men  made  their  laws  merely  vindictive,  in  disregard  of  the  benefits 
of  prevention,  and  in  utter  disbelief  of  the  possibility  and  value  of 
reformation.  Our  own  statutes  were  mischievously  cruel,  and  our  gaols 
were  nurseries  of  crime.”  12  marks. 
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2.  Give  the  suggestions  for  the  proper  use  of  a text-book  on  grammar 

in  the  class  in  which  it  is  to  be  first  used.  12  marks. 

3.  Describe  in  proper  order  the  instruction  to  be  given  on  the  map 

of  the  world  from  the  first  lesson  up  to,  but  not  including,  a knowledge 
of  the  chief  countries.  12  marks. 

4.  (a)  By  what  steps  is  it  recommended  to  teach  division  of 

decimals  1 (S  marks).  (6)  Work  the  following  question  by  the 
method  suggested  in  the  Manual  ; — Divide  36120643  hy  960132. 
(6  marks).  ^ _ 12  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  method  recommended  for  keeping  the  pupils  continu- 
ously at  work  at  draft  arithmetic  and  for  promoting  rapidity. 

12  marks. 

6.  “ There  are  few  faults  in  school  teaching  more  general  among 

teachers  or  more  necessary  to  be  corrected."  What  fault  is  referred  to 
in  this  extract  1 6 marks. 

7.  Show  that  the  following  sentences  are  well  suited  for  giving  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  adjective,  and  for  correcting  defective 
instruction  : — 

The  day  is  fine.  I have  no  money. 

He  has  an  only  son.  6 marks. 

8.  What  is  the  best  position  for  a gallery  in  the  principal  school- 
room 1 Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  6 marks. 

9.  On  what  occasions  is  the  signal  for  silence  to  be  used  1 

6 marks. 

10.  Show  the  connection  between  the  enrolment  of  pupils  and  their 

presentation  for  examination  for  results  fees.  6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC. — 100  Marks. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hogan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  £5,000  prize  money  is  divided  amongst  a ship’s  crew  in  such  a 

manner  that  each  of  10  petty  officers  gels  half  as  much  as  each  of 
80  sailors,  and  each  of  6 officers  gets  three  times  as  much  as  each  petty 
officer,  the  captain  getting  four  times  as  much  as  each  officer ; how 
much  docs  each  get  1 20  marks. 

2.  Give  the  reason  of  the  ordinary  rule  for  finding  the  sum  of  the 

terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression.  20  marks. 

3.  A man  sells  2£  per  cent.  Consols  at  108[,  and  buys  debentures  a 

120  yielding  3 per  cent.,  thereby  increasing  his  income  by  £10.  H ow 
much  Consols  did  he  sell  ? 20  marks. 

4.  Simplify — 

ffiSi  / 4 x 55  47  \ /:23l7 

■83  \11 * 94  * 66/  \ .3281* 

20  marks. 
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5.  A gentleman  left  £500  to  be  divided  amongst  his  servants  in 

proportion  to  wages  and  length  of  service;  his  coachman  was  with  him 
for  eight  years  at  £20  a year ; two  gardeners  each  for  seven  years  at 
£15  a year;  his  cook  who  was  with  him  for  six  years  got  £163^. 
How  much  did  each  of  the  remaining  servants  get ; and  what  were  the 
cook’s  wages  ? 20  marks. 

6.  Explain,  using  an  example,  the  method  of  working  exercises  in 

compound  proportion  by  the  chain  rule.  10  marks. 

7.  How  many  days  of  eight  hours  each  will  it  take  to  dig  a ditch 

enclosing  a square  plot  containing  360,000  square  feet  at  the  rate  of 
2£  yards  in  3f  hours'?  10  marks. 

-8.  The  extremes  of  a geometrical  progression  are  1,024  and  2 and 
number  of  terms  10  ; write  out  the  series  in  full.  10  marks. 

9.  In  what  proportion  should  a grocer  mix  sugar  at  Is.  6d  a stone, 
12s.  6d.  a cwt.,  and  £10  a ton,  so  as  to  sell  at  1 \d.  a pound? 

10  marks. 

10.  How  many  bricks  9 ins.  by  4 ins.  by  3 ins.  are  there  in  a stack 

12  ft.  long  6 ft.  wide  and  6 ft.  high  1 10  marks. 


GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  are  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paj)er  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

The  first  two  questions  must  be  attempted  by  every  candidate. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M‘Elwaine,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be , 

as  poor  Richard  says,  the  greatest  prodigality ; since,  as  he  elsewhere 
tells  us,  “ Lost  time  is  never  found  again,”  and  what  we  call  time 
enough  always  proves  little  enough ; let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  and 
doing  to  the  purpose,  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more  with  less  per- 
plexity. Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee,  and  ‘‘  early  to  bed 
“ and  early  to  rise  makes  a man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,”  as  poor 
Richard  says.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  12  marks. 

2.  Draw  out  a general  analysis  of  the  following  sentence  : — 

Little  did  I dream,  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of 
enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to 
carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom. 

12  marks. 

3.  Write  notes  on  the  grammatical  constructions  of  the  italicised 
words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a.)  Let  her  be  queen.  (3  marks.) 

(b.)  Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep 

Full  many  a fathom  deep.  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  He  does  nothing  but  mourn.  (3  marks.) 

[d.'j  Man,  proud  man,  plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
.4s  make  the  angels  weep.  (3  marks.)  12  marks. 

M 2 
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Appendix  4.  Correct  or  defend  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  following 
Seci ' ’ III.,  sentences,  giving  your  reasons  : — 


Exami- 
nation 
Quest  i^ns. 

Mule 

Fearhern. 

C PaperB. 


(a.)  The  congregation  were  very  attentive.  (3  marks.) 

(ft.)  Suppose  I were  to  say,  “Light  is  a body.”  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  How  many  a sorrow  should  vve  avoid  if  we  were  not  industrious 
to  make  them  (3  marks.) 

( d .)  The  pleasures  of  the  understanding  ax-e  more  preferable  than 
those  of  the  imagination.  (3  marks.)  12  marks. 


8.  Write  a Composition  (of  not  less  than  a page)  on  either  of  the 
following  subjects : — 

(a,.)  A description  of  your  school. 

(ft.)  A Fair  Day  in  town.  12  marks. 

(!.  Name  the  auxiliary  verbs,  and  state  the  parts  of  a principal  verb 
to  which  they  are  respectively  joined.  Give  examples.  6 marks. 

7.  "Write  brief  notes  on  the  oi'igin  and  use  of  any,  one,  several. 

6 marks. 

8.  Have  all  verbs  a passive  voice  1 In  what  voice  is,  “ I am  walking,” 

and  why  1 6 marks. 

9.  Such  expressions  as  carnage  and  pair  used  with  a verb  in  the 
singular  number  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  the  first  rule  of  Syntax. 
Show  that  they  are  not,  and  quote  other  apparent  exceptions. 

6 marks. 

10.  There  are  four  classes  of  Nouns  which  have  no  plurals.  "What 

are  these  classes  1 Give  an  example  of  each.  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Tour  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the.  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  yon  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

“My  lord  governor,  my  name  is  Doctor  Pedro  Berio  de  Aguero;! 
am  a native  of  a place  called  Tirteafuera,  lying  between  Caraquel  and 
Ahnoddobar  del  Campo,  on  the  right  hand,  and  I have  taken  my  doctor  s 
degrees  in  the  "University  of  Ossuna.”  “ Then  hark  you,”  said  Sancho, 
in  a rage,  “ Signor  Doctor  Pedro  Berio  de  Aguei’o,  native  of  Tirteafuera, 
lying  on  the  right  hand  as  we  go  from  Caraquel  to  Almoddobar  del 
Campo,  graduate  in  Ossuna,  get  out  of  my  sight  this  instant ! 

A plenteous  place  is  Ireland  for  hospitable  cheei-, 

Where  the  wholesome  fruit  is  bursting  from  the  yellow  barley  ear; 
There  is  honey  in  the  trees  where  her  misty  vales  expand, 

And  her  forest  paths,  in  summer,  are  by  falling  Waters  fanned, 
There  is  dew  at  high  noontide  there,  and  springs  i’  the  yellow  sand 
On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland. 


ill 
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DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  30. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan,  senior,  District  Inspector. 

Dictation  from  Sixth  Book,  page  374,  from.  “ He  had  a certain 
quiet”  to  “language  and  deportmeut.” 

1.  Why  did  the  method  of  teaching  spelling  from  spelling  books  and 

dictionaries  fail  1 6 marks. 

2.  What  established  the  accepted  pronunciation  of  great  and  of 

Rome  \ 6 marks. 

3.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  following  phrases : — Instar  omnium, 

haud  passibus  aequis,  sua  cuique  voluptas.  6 marks. 

4.  Show  that  the  use  of  u in  such  words  as  colour,  favour,  <fcc.,  “ is 

opposed  to  etymology.”  # 6 marks. 

5.  Write  down  the  present  participle  of  bias,  equip,  coquet,  and 

libel ; and  the  comparative  in  er  of  cruel  and  foul ; and  account  for  your 
spelling  in  each  case.  ^ marks. 

6.  Enumerate,  with  examples,  three  different  ways  of  indicating 

whether  a word,  used  as  both,  is  a noun  or  a verb.  3 marks. 

7.  Write  sentences  showing  the  import  of  the  following  words,  and 

of  those  grouped  with  them  in  the  Spelling  Book  : — Depository,  council, 
sutler,  pallet,  tenor,  and  gout.  3 marks. 

8.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  phrases  : — Dejeuner  a 

la  fourchette,  conge  d’elire,  oolite  qua  coiite.  3 marks. 

9.  Explain  fully,  from  the  derivation,  the  meaning  of  occult,  decease, 

and  incident.  3 . 

10.  Give  three  examples  of  duplicate  words,  and  account  for  their 

existence.  3 marks- 
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GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr,  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector, 

1.  Prove  Euclid,  Book  II.,  Proposition  13,  by  describing^  square^  on 
the  sides  of  having  tll6  same  perimeter^uirre 

U*  --  : sSfSSS 

equal,  it  is  a parallelogram  (5  marks);  and  ( b ) tha  ancrles 

sides  of  a parallelogram  be  equal,  its  diagonals  mtersec  < ^^6 

^ Prole  the  47th  Proposition  of  the  First  Book  ofEuclidby™- 
structing  the  squares  on  the  sides  of  the  right-ang  e o r^g 
directions  from  those  drawn  in  Euclid’s  proof.  •. 

f)  The  radius  of  a circle  is  36  inches ; two  parallel  chords  a,  e di  awn 

on  the  same  side  of  the  centre,  one  subtending  an  ang  e Between 

centre,  and  the  other  .an  angle  of  90*  J find  the  area  of  the  ^ebeU een 
the  chords. 
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6.  (a)  How  does  Euclid  generally  prove  the  converse  of  a propoa- 

, tion  1 (2  marks.)  (1)  Demonstrate  any  converse  proposition  whichhe 

proves  in  a different  manner.  (3  marks.)  g marks. 

7.  If  all  the  sides  of  any  convex  polygon  be  produced,  the  sum  of  the 
external  angles  is  equal  to  four  right  angles.  Prove  this. 

5 marks. 

8.  The  area  of  a sector  is  230  square  feet,  the  angle  of  the  sector  is 

40°  ; find  the  whole  perimeter  of  the  sector.  g marks. 

9.  Three  equal  circles  are  so  described  that  each  is  touched  by  the 
other  two  ; find  the  area  of  the  space  hounded  by  the  three  arcs  that 
meet  one  another,  the  radius  of  each  cir'cle  being  10  inches. 

5 marks, 

1 0.  Prove  the  9th  Proposition  of  the  Second  Book  without  con- 
structing a figure.  5 marks. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

K.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total,  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Connell  an,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Smith,  District  Inspector. 

1.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1895,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  John  Webb 
were  as  follows  : — 


£ s.  d. 

Cash  in  hands,  ....  250  0 0 

Goods,  . 1,250  0 0 

Bills  receivable,  . , . . 182  10  0 

Wm.  Jones  owes  me,  . . . 100  0 0 

Bills  payable,  , . . . 160  0 0 

Debt  due  John  Williams,  . . . 80  0 0 

July  3.  Accepted  Wm.  Jones’s  draft  on  me  due  3 

months  lienee,  . . . . 70  0 0 

„ 4.  Bought  of  J olm  Williams,  30  tons  of  salt  at 

£3  Gs.  8cf.  per  ton,  , . . 100  0 0 

,,  7.  Paid  North  British  Insurance  Co.  premium 

on  insurance  of  premises,  . . . 6 0 0 

„ 8.  Deceived  of  John  Bogg,  who  compounded, 

. paying  10s.  in  the  £ on  £100  due  to  me,  . 50  0 0 

J ounmlizK  the  above  entries.  10  marks. 

2.  The  following  is  a correct  Trial  Balance ; the  coal  on  hand  is 
valued  at  £100  on  1st  July  ; — 

Dr.  Or. 


100  0 0 


50  0 0 
10  marks. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

— 

Stock 

2 SO 

0 0 

250 

5 

0 

Cash 

25 

5 0 

200 

6 

3 

Coals 

145 

6 3 

— 

Profit  and  Loss 



— 

Balance 

— 

450 

11 

3 

450 

11  3 

Open  Ledger  accounts ; balance  and  close  the  Ledger. 


10  marks. 
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3.  Journalize  tlie  following  entries  : — 

(a)  Wm.  Todd’s  death  is  notified  to  me ; his  assets  are  nil,  and  he 

owes  me  £200.  (3  marks.)  _ 

(b)  Wm.  Black  compounded  with  his  creditors,  offering  6s.  ad.  m 

the  £ ; received  his  cheque  for  £66  13s.  id.  for  debt  due  to  me  of 
£200.  (3  marks.) 

(c)  Bill  receivable  for  £100  accepted  by  Jas.  Short  was  accidentally 
destroyed ; no  record  remains,  and  debt  is  disowned.  (2  marks.) 

(d)  Bartered  with  Jas.  Jones  100  barrels  of  wheat,  valued  £75,  for 

200  barrels  of  oats,  valued  £85.  (2  marks.)  10  marks. 

i.  Journalize  the  following  entries  : — 

(a)  John  Webb,  wine  merchant,  bottles  for  home  use  the  remaining 
half  a cask  of  wine  that  has  leaked  away,  value  £30.  (2  marks.) 

(i)  Sold  Jas.  Henry  20  cwt.  of  sugar  for  £22,  and  received  in  pay- 
ment his  acceptance  for  £10,  cash  £11.  Discount  allowed,  £1.  (4 
marks.) 

(c)  Allowed  Jas.  Henry  an  abatement  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
price  of  sugar  owing  to  defect  in  quality,  £2  4s.  {4  marks.) 

1 10  marks. 

5 How  would- you  correct  the  following  errors  ? 

(a)  John  Webb  is  debited  with  £20,  for  which  he  should  have  got 
credit.  (4  marks.) 

(J)  John  Jones  paid  me  £10,  which  m error  I credit  James  Jones 

with.  (4  marks.)  „ , . 

(A  In  posting  “John  Webb  Dr.  to  wine  £55,  I entered  in  error 
only  £35  (2  marks.)  10  marks. 

6.  A goods  account  is  usually  closed  by  a double  balance,  sometimes 

by  a single  balance,  and  sometimes  it  closes  itself.  Explain  fully  when 
each  case  arises,  and  how  it  is  dealt  with.  „ ",3‘  - 

7.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  a merchant  s “ net  estate  (3  marks; ; 

and  (6)  from  what  account  may  it  be  seen!  (2  marks.)  ^ 

8 A B owes  C.  D.  £100,  and  sells  him  a horse  at  £125,  receiving 

hack  in' cash  £15,  having  given  £10  luck-penny  (i.e.,  discount)  on  the 
sale ; what  are  A.  B.’s  journal  entries 1 5 marks 

9 foj  What  accounts  may  be  looked  upon  as  sub-divisions  of  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  ? (2  marks.)  (5)  What  determines  the  num- 
ber of  special  goods  accounts  necessary  for  a merchant  to  keep ! 

/q  i \ ® marKS. 

lTwWkat  does  the  Cr.  side  of  the  Stock  Account  show  at  the 
opening  of  the  books,  and  what  at  their  close!  (3  marks.)  (6)  What 
do  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  show  at  close 
of  books  1 (2  marks.)  raal  S' 
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ALGEBRA.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

U B You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  m this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Solve  the  equation— 

8o4 


h 7a5. 


10  marks. 
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Appendix  2.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  their  difference  added  to  the  difference 
Section  II r„  of  their  squares  may  make  14,  and  their  sum  added  to  the  sum  of  the' 
1 * squares  may  make  26.  10  markSi  * 

3.  If  aj+-ssl,  and  y + - =1,  show  that  « + -=l, 

V z & 10  marks. 

4.  Simplify — 

(a  + b - c)2  - d 2 t (&  + c-g)2-^2  ( ( c + a~b)*-d 2 
{a  + b )2  - (c  + ~d)2  ( b + c)*  - (a  + df  + (c  + a)1  - (&  + df 

10  marks. 

0.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

2 (81a4  + V)  + (3a  - bf  - 2(9a2  + 6»)  (3a  - b)\  10  marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers 

C Papers. 


6.  Show  that — 

(*  - yf  + 3(a;  + ijYx  +•  3(x  - y)z*  + z5= 

(x  + zf  - 3(x  + zfy  + 3(®  + - ys.  5 


7.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of 


x 8 + 4 x2y  - 8xye  + 24 y3  and  x 5 - 

xAy  + 8x2y3  — 8xy\ 

5 marks. 

8.  Solve  the  equation — 

2*  - 1 3x  - 1 

5x  - 11 

x+l  + x + 2 ' 

SB  - 1 

5 marks. 

9 Simplify — 

1 -a2  1 

(J_  1 \ 

(l  + ax)’2  - {a  + ®)2  + 2 

Vl-£r  l+rcj* 

5 marks. 

10.  Solve  the  equations — 

3 1_1 

5+y”2’ 

- - - = 2 *. 

x V 5 marks. 


LESSON  LOOKS. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

■NIB .—You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
ong  as  t ie  total  marks  assigned  in  this  'paper  to  those  you, 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 


Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 
Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 


<^eXelOISjii00?p0sition  write  out  in  your  own  words  t 
story  of  Bruce  and  the  Spider.”  3 10  marks. 

remsrt  °rflw  th?  oircumstaj:lce  which  exemplifies  Dr.  Johnsoi 
fthat  wh®rever  with  Edmund  Burke  was  never  to 
mistaken  for  an  ordinary  man."  10  marks 
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3.  Describe,  after  Sir  John  Herschel,  the 
stones  in  some  parts  of  Prance. 

4.  Describe  the  mode  of  production  of : — 

(a)  Cast  or  pig  iron , 

(b)  Wrought-iron,  and 

(c)  Steel,  respectively. 


process  of  making  mill- 
10  marks. 


(3  marks.) 
(4  marks.) 
(3  marks.) 


10  marks. 

5.  What  are  the  three  periods  of  gathering  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea- 
plant  1 Contrast  the  value  and  the  colour  of  the  leaf  at  each  gathering. 


10  marks. 

6.  Name  and  describe  the  Western  Isles  of  Arran.  5 marks. 

7.  Give  a brief  account  (as  in  5th  Book)  of  the  life  of  Lord  Byron. 

5 marks. 


8.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  following: — 

(a)  “ So  many  fires  before  proud  Hion  blaze, 

And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays.” 

(b)  “ And  the  Khali  tfs  twice  five  hundred  men 

Whose  binishes  flamed  with  gold.” 

(c)  “ Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 

Like  Socrates.” 

(d)  “ And  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a rack  behind.” 

(e)  “No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail, 

All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia’s  issue,  hail ! ” 

5 marks. 

9.  How  is  tin  obtained  from  its  ores  1 5 marks. 

10.  Give  a brief  description  of  Carrickfergus  Castle  or  of  Dunluce 

Castle.  5 marks. 
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IV. 

Exami  - 

nation 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

NB.—  You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

No.  1 must  be  attempted  by  every  Candidate. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  sketching  the  bound-iries  of  the 
counties  Cork  and  Kerry.  Enter  the  river.:,  mountains,  and  chief 
towns  of  these  counties,  and  the  names  of  the  headlands  and  bays. 

12  marks. 

2.  Describe  ( a ) the  fiords  of  Norway  (6  marks)  ; and  ( b ) the 

Dovrefield  Mountains  (6  marks).  12  marks. 

3.  What  are  the  principal  exports  of  Peru,  Ceylon,  Switzerland, 

Newfoundland,  Arabia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  12  marks. 

4.  Give  as  precisely  as  possible  the  position  of  Sofala,  Detroit, 

Caraccas,  Ava,  Erzeroum,  and  Peshawur.  12  marks. 

5.  Describe  onr  South  African  Colonies  as  to  their  relative  position 
(6  marks),  chief  towns  (3  marks),  and  principal  exports  (3  marks), 

12  marks. 
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6.  Where  are  Taganrog,  Hammerfest,  Rochefort,  Dresden,  Sedan, 

and  Salamanca  1 For  what  are  these  towns  noted  1 6 marks, 

7.  What  is  the  height  of  the  snow  line  (a)  at  the  equator  (1  mark), 

(J)  20  degrees  north  of  the  equator  (1  mark),  and  (a)  in  the  British 
Isles  (1  mark).  Explain  anything  remarkable  in  its  varying  height, 
(3  marks.)  6 marks. 

8.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Barrow,  Spey,  and  Mersey,  under  the 
following  heads: — (a)  Source  (2  marks);  (b)  counties  touched  or 
traversed  (2  marks) ; and  (c)  towns  passed  (2  marks).  6 marks. 

9.  Describe  two  simple  experiments  to  illustrate  how  the  earth  came 

to  take  its  present  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  6 marks. 

. 10.  What  rivers  drain  the  following  lakes  ; — Derwentwater,  Ulles- 
water,  Windermere,  Loughs  Conn,  Derg  (Donegal),  and  Lomond  1 

! 6 marks. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


KB. You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 


Mr.  Pousisn,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hicholls,  District  Inspector. 


1 What  means  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  ploughs  and 
other  iron  implements  to  lessen  their  weight  without  impairing  their 

strength?  , , 10  m^ks' 

2.  Describe  the  origin  of  the  fixed  and  of  the  volatile  constituents 

of  the  soil.  , . lOraarka. 

3.  Wliat  do  vou  know  .about  the  cultivation  of  onions? 

J 10  marks. 

4.  Describe  a course  of  cropping  by  which  a cow  can  bo  kept  on 

two  acres  of  average  arable  land.  “ marks. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  objections  to  one-horse  farms  1 _ 10  marks. 

6.  A certain  change  in  the  condition  of  pigs  required  for  aeon 

has  resulted  from  a change  in  the  process  of  curing.  Wha|^s 
changes  ? , , i, 

7.  Criticise  the  practice  of  keeping  the  manure  heap  before 

door  of  the  dwelling-house.  _ . mftr  7'. 

8.  State,  in  precise  terms,  what  is  the  object  of  churning,  j 

what  agencies  this  object  is  attained.  “ ™ar 

9.  Turnips  become  subject  to  disease  if  grown  oftener  an 
in  eight  years  on  the  same  land.  How  then  can  you  secur 
sufficient  annual  supply  of  turnips  in  a four-course  rotation  ^ 

10.  What  are  the  principal  defects  in  the  climate  of  W““d  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view  ? How  may  one  of  these  defec 
overcome? 
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V.— Questions  set  to  Female  Candidates  for  First  Division  of  utimiix 
First  Class.  sectionm., 


METHODS,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS,  COMMISSIONERS’ 
RULES. — 60  Marks. 

One  hour  aud  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A1  Papers. 


Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Propose  a series  of  questions  suited  to  lead  your  pupils  to  under- 
stand the  following  passage : — 

Clear,  placid  Leman  ! thy  contrasted  lake, 

With  the  wild  world  I dwelt  in,  is  a thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth’s  troubled  waters  for  a purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  ; once  I loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  hut  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a sister's  voice  reproved, 

That  I with  stern  delights  should  e’er  have  been  so 
moved.  12  marks. 

2.  “ Instruction  gives  information  ....  education  calls  forth 

power.”  Comment  fully  on  this  extract,  showing  its  practical  bearing 
on  the  work  of  a teacher.  12  marks. 

3.  To  what  points  in  the  teaching  of  complex  examples  in  reduction 

is  special  attention  drawn  in  the  manual'!  12  marks. 

4.  Give  the  substance  of  the  remarks  on  the  method  of  teaching  the 

subject-matter  of  the  reading  lessons.  12  marks. 

5.  Show  fully  how  the  teacher,  paid  monitor,  and  all  the  pupils  are 
to  be  occupied  during  the  half-hour  for  which  the  time-table  arrange- 
ments are : — 

Senior  division — Home  lessons  in  drafts ; 

Junior  division — Arithmetic  in  desks.  12  marks. 

6.  State  the  principal  faults  to  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  praise  as  a 

stimulus  to  work ; showing  how  harm  may  otherwise  be  done  in  each 
case.  6 marks. 

7.  Give  a summary  of  the  general  principles  to  be  followed  in 

assigning  and  examining  in  oral  home  lessons.  6 marks. 

8.  (a)  What  is  a thoroughly  organized  Infants’  School,  or  Infants’ 
Department?  (3  marks.)  ( b ) What  are  the  conditions  for  the  pay- 
ment of  results  fees  in  such  schools  or  departments?  (3  marks.) 

6 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  conditions  that  regulate  the  appointment  of  moni- 
tors in  National  schools  ? 6 marks. 

10.  State  all  the  steps  that  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  an 

incomplete  attendance.  6 marks. 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Y on  may  attempt  any ‘number  of  the  following  10  questions  so  long 
as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  attempt 
do  not  exceed  100. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hogan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  an  election  of  the  constituency  refused  to  vote,  and  of  the 

two  candidates  the  one  who  is  supported  by  of  the  whole  constitu- 
ency is  returned  by  a majority  of  five.  Find  tlie  number  of  votes  for 
each.  20  marks. 

2.  In  a long  division  sum  the  dividend  is  529,565,  and  the  successive 

remainders  from  the  first  to  the  last  are  246,  222,  542.  Find  the 
divisor  and  quotient.  20  marks. 

3.  Find  by  practice  what  value  of  oil  is  lost  in  3 weeks  4 days 

11  hours  2o  minutes  from  a tank  from  which  5 guineas’  worth  leaks  in 
a week.  20  marks. 

4.  From  a pint  bottle  of  vinegar,  containing  eight  glasses,  one  glass 
is  taken  daily  for  five  days,  and  each  day  is  replaced  by  a glass  of  water ; 
show  the  proportion  of  vinegar  to  water  at  the  end  of  the  five  days. 

20  marks. 

5.  “ The  smaller  of  two  fractional  units  is  contained  an  exact  number 

of  times  in  the  larger,  when — but  only  when — the  two  denominators 
are  related  as  measure  and  multiple.”  Prove  this.  20  marks. 

6.  If  10  men  working  eight  hours  a day  can  build  a wall  400  yards 
long  in  21  days,  how  many  days  will  five  men  require  to  build  a wall 
500  yards  long  working  seven  hours  a day  ] Solve  this  by  three  distinct 
exercises  in  simple  proportion,  explaining  each  step  of  the  process. 

10  marks. 

7.  Light  travelling  186,000  miles  a second  and  sound  1,100  feet  a 

second,  liow  soon  after  seeing  the  smoke  of  a cannon  discharged  five 
miles  off  will  the  report  be  heard  1 10  marks. 

8.  A stockholder  who  has  bought  at  par  sells  £3,000  Canadian 
4 per  cent,  stock  at  109J,  and  buys  Egyptians  which  yield  per  cent, 
uc  104J  ; how  is  his  income  altered  ? (Disregard  brokerage). 

10  marks. 

9.  Three  farmers,  living  respectively  3 miles,  5 miles,  and  8 miles 

from  a mill,  undertake  to  repair  it  at  a cost  of  £192,  hearing  a share  of 
the  cost  reciprocally  proportioned  to  the  distance  of  each  from  the  mill. 
How  much  does  each  pay  ? 10  marks. 

10.  Show,  by  examples,  that  a ratio  of  lesser  inequality  is  increased, 

and  a ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  by  adding  any  quantity 
to  both  the  terms.  " 10  marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks.  Appmdix 

Section  m.. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  Y' 

Exami- 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so  Questions. 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  ^ , 

attempt  do  not  exceed  60.  Tmrh&rs. 

No.  1 or  No.  6 must  he  attempted  by  every  candidate.  A Papm‘ 


Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  South  America,  showing  (a)  its  territory  boundaries 

(6  marks) ; and  (b)  the  rivers,  capes,  and  sea-ports  .situated  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  (6  marks).  12  marks. 

2.  On  what  physical  phenomena  does  the  Third  Law  of  Climate 

depend?  (6  marks.)  Explain  clearly  why  this  law  does  not  apply 
within  20  degrees  of  the  equator  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
30  degrees  in  the  Northern  (6  marks.)  12  marks. 

3 (a)  Name  six  of  the  more  important  groups  of  the  Micronesian- 
Polynesian  islands  (3  marks) ; and  (6)  give  an  account  of  the  formation 
(3  marks) ; (c)  soil  (3  marks) ; and  (d)  climate  of  these  islands 
(3  marks).  12  marks. 

4.  Describe  by  reference  to  adjoining  countries,  seas,  &c.,  the  position 

of  each  of  the  following  : — Plunders,  Lombardy.  Texas,  Tyrol,  San 
Marino,  Basuto  Land.  12  marks. 

5.  Compare  the  British  and  Russian  Empires  as  to  extent,  population, 

government,  and  army.  12  marks. 

6.  Draw  a map  of  the  coast  of  France  from  Dunkirk  to  Brest,  entering 

the  principal  capes,  river-mouths,  and  sea-ports.  6 marks. 

7.  State  the  origin  of  the  following  geographical  names  : — Stockholm, 

Orleans,  Salsburg,  Levant,  Gottenburg,  Cartagena.  6 marks. 

8.  Give  the  substance  of  the  description  in  the  Geography  Generalised 

of  { a ) Mount  Ararat  (4  marks) ; and  ( b ) the  pass  of  Mount  Cenis 
(2  marks).  6 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  towns  of  ( a ) Calcutta  (2  marks) ; (b)  Madras 

(2  marks) ; and  (c)  Bombay  (2  marks).  6 marks. 

10.  (a.)  How  may  it  be  easily  proved  that  the  inferior  planets  shine 

with  borrowed  light]  (4  marks.)  ( b .)  What  is  meant  by  a transit  of 
Venus  ] (2  marks.)  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages ; — 

Of  Bums  and  Moore,  Professor  Wilson — himself  a poet,  a Scot  of  the 
>»Scots,  an  idolater  of  his  great  countryman— speaks  thus,  in  words  worthy 
of  remembrance  : — u Of  all  the  song-writers  that  ever  warbled,  or 
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Apptndtx  chaunted,  or  sang,  the  best,  in  our  estimation,  is  verily  no  other  than 

Section  HI,,  Thomas  Moore In  richness,  in  variety,  in  grace,  and  in 

_Zi  the  power  of  art,  lie  is  superior  to  the  Ploughman.” 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions, 

Female 

Teachers. 

k\  Papers. 


Sweet  Auburn  ! parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant’s  power. 
Here,  as  I take  my  solitary  rounds, 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruined  grounds, 
And,  many  a year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 


GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  to 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

The  first  two  questions  must  be  attempted  by  every  Candidate. 
Mr.  Steonqe,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwaine,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Fare  thee  well. — * 

I know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend ; 

Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank  ; 

If  I myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 

As  Cajsar’s  death  hour ; nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  the  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  m03t  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 

I do  beseech  you,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 

Now  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.  Live  a thousand  years 
I shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die  ; 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death 
As  here  by  Ciosar,  and  by  you  cut  off 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  12  marks. 

2.  Draw  out  a general  and  a particular  analysis  of  the  following 
sentence 

Yet  in  the  number  I do  know  but  one 

That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank 

Unshaked  of  motion ; and  that  I am  he 

Lot  mo  a little  show  it  even  in  this 

That  I was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banished 

And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so.  12  marks. 

3.  Writs  grammatical  notes  on  the  italicised  words  in  the  following 
sentences : — 


(a.)  I said  uu  elder  soldier,  not  a better, 

Did  I say  better  1 (2  marks.) 

( b .)  I did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry.  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  I do  entreat  thee,  not  a man  depart, 

Save  I alone  till  Antony  have  spoke.  (4  marks.) 

(d.)  Brutus  had  rather  be  a villager  than  to  i epute  himself  a son  of 
Rome.  (4  marks.)  12  marks. 

' ' & I mm 
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4.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  defend  the  grammatical  structure  Appendix 

of  the  following  sentences : — SectioniiL, 

(a.)  Adam,  the  goodliest  of  men  since  born.  (3  marks.)  — 

(b.)  By  observing  of  this  rule  you  will  avoid  mistakes,  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  Bird  thou  never  wert.  (3  marks.)  Questions. 

(d.)  What  shall  we  say  since  silent  now  is  he  bNimlt 

Who  when  he  spoke  all  things  would  silent  he.  (3  marks.)  Teuchen. 

12  marks.  ^ip^~"erg 

5.  (a.)  Does  the  English  language  possess  real  potential  and  ape  *' 
subjunctive  moods  1 Give  the  arguments  put  forward  by  Dr.  Crombie 

on  this  point.  (8  marks.)  ( b .)  What  verb  has  a real  subjunctive 
form  ? Write  out  the  subjunctive  mood  of  this  verb.  (4  marks.) 

12  marks. 

6.  Paraphrase  the  extract  from  Julius  Gcesar  given  under  Question  1. 

6 marks. 

7.  “ What,”  according  to  its  use,  falls  under  different  parts  of  speech. 

Give,  with  examples,  as  many  different  uses  of  this  word  as  you  can  ; 
and  explain  each  use.  6 marks. 

8.  Give  (with  examples)  the  three  ways  in  which  derivative  words 

are  formed  from  primitives.  (3  marks.)  What  figures  of  orthography 
come  under  the  first  and  second  ways  1 (3  marks.)  6 marks. 

9.  “Conjunctions  join  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the 

same  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs.”  Criticise  this  rule.  6 marks. 

10.  What  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  those  parts  of  our 

language  that  are  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  sources  and  those  from 
Greek,  Latin,  or  other  sources  1 (4  marks.)  What  class  of  terms  do 

we  derive  from  Italian  1 (2  marks.)  6 marks. 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  40. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Enumerate  the  principal  European  conquests  of  the  Turks  between 

1360  and  1529,  assigning  dates.  8 marks.  _ 

2.  (a)  When  and  how  did  Poland  obtain  sovereignty  over  Prussia 

(4  marks) ; and  (6)  when  and  under  what  circumstances  did  that 
sovereignty  cease  1 (1  marks).  8 marks. 

3.  What  was  the  attitude  and  what  were  the  fortunes  of  Prussia 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars  ! 

4.  Name  and  give  the  dates  of  the  principal  battles  in  which  Nelson 

took  part.  ? m£rka-  , 

5.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  important  events  m Jtnglisk 
history 

(a..)  Annexation  of  Ireland  to  England.  (2  marks.) 

(6.)  Accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Colonies.  (2  marks.) 

(d.)  Abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  (2  marks.)  8 marks. 
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6.  (a)  In  what  year  (2  marks) ; and  (b)  under  what  circumstances 
(2  marks)  did  the  Netherlands  become  subject  to  Austria! 

4 marks. 

7.  (a)  When  did  Egypt  become.  (2  marks)  ; and  (b)  how  long  did  it 

continue  to  be  a province  of  the  Roman  Empire  1 (2  marks.) 

4 marks. 

8.  State  the  immediate  results  of  the  French  wars  with  (a)  Edward  III 

(2  marks) ; and  (4)  Henry  V.  of  England  (2  marks).  4 marks. 

9.  (a)  How  (2  marks)  and  (b)  when  (2  marks)  was  the  Roman 

Empire  in  the  West  extinguished  ! 4 marks. 

10.  How  were  the  dominions  of  the  following  countries  affected  by 
the  Peace  of  1815 1 

(a)  Russia  (2  marks) ; and  (i)  Austria  (2  marks).  4 marks. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Stkonge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  evil  effects  upon  children  of  corporal  punishment. 

2.  Bad  temper. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Yon  may  attempt  any  number  of  the,  following  10  questions  to 
long  as  the  total  marts  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heaeen,  District  Inspector. 

1 . (a)  Describe  the  quarrel  scene  (6  marks) ; and  ( b ) compare  the 
characters  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  as  therein  illustrated  (6  marks). 

12  marks. 

2.  “ But,  indeed,  sir,  we  make  a holiday,  to  see  Caesar,  and  to  rejoice 
in  his  triumph.”  (a)  Who  is  the  speaker!  (2  marks.)  (b)  Explain 
the  passage  (2  marks) ; and  (c)  quote  or  give  the  substance  of  the 
criticism  it  evoked  from  the  succeeding  speaker  (8  marks). 

12  marks. 

3.  Give  the  arguments  of  Brutus  against  pledging  the  conspirators 

by  an  oath.  ■ 12  marks. 

4.  (a.)  For  what  dramatic  purpose  is  the  ghost  of  Caesar  introduced ! 

(8  marks.)  (5.)  In  this  particular  how  far  did  Bhakspeare  deviate  from 
his  original!  (4  marks.)  12  marks. 

5.  Quote  the  15  lines  beginning — 

“ I come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts.’’ 

12  marks. 
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6.  Annotate  briefly  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  passages  : — 

(a.)  “Is  it  physical  to  walk  abroad?”  (1  mark.) 

(b.)  “ Upon  my  knees  I charm  you.”  (1  mark.) 

(c.)  “Stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy  ” (1  mark.) 

(d.)  “ Let  slip  the  dogs  of  war”  (1  mark.) 

( e .)  “ Our  former  ensign.”  (1  mark.) 

(/.)  “To  lock  such  rascal  counters.”  (I  mark.)  6 marks. 

7.  “Sir,  ’tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door.”  (a)  To  whom  is  this 
said?  (2  marks) ; and  ( b ) why  is  he  so  described?  (2  marks.)  (c)  Quote 
another  passage  bearing  allusion  to  this  kinship  (2  marks). 

6 marks. 

8.  Give  the  reasons  urged  for  and  against  taking  Cicero  into  the 

conspiracy.  6 marks. 

9.  Distinguish  between  (a)  the  two  characters  named  “ Cinna  ” 

(3  marks) ; and  ( b ) the  two  characters  named  “ Brutus  ” in  this  play 
(3  marks).  6 marks. 

10.  “ Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself : 

This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 

If  Cassius  might  have  ruled.” 

(a.)  What  tongue  ? (2  marks.)  (b.)  Give  the  context  and  explain. 
(4  marks.)  6 marks. 


VI.— Questions  set  to  Female  Candidates  for  Second  Division 
of  First  Class. 


METHODS,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS,  COMMISSIONERS’ 
RULES.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  how  you  would  question  on,  and  explain,  the  following, 
passage : — 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state : 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know : 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? . 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 

And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  liis  blood. 

12  marks' 

2.  Teachers  are  required  to  set  an  example  of  “ Cleanliness  and-neat-- 

ness  in  the  state  and  general  appearance  of  the  schools.’  . Show  fully 
how  you  would  proceed  to  carry  out  this  regulation  on  taking  charge  of. 
a school  in  which  it  had  been  seriously  neglected.  12  marks 

. ..  ‘ N 
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3.  Describe  fully  the  arrangements  of  furniture  required  for. the 

tripartite  system  of  organization.  12  marks. 

4.  Give  the  substance  of  the  rule  regarding  the  use  of  the  Religious 

Certificate  Book.  12. marks. 

5.  Give  full  instructions  to  a monitor  about  to  take  charge  of  the 

reading  of  a second  class.  12  marks. 

6.  Give  the  suggestions  in  the  manual  for  using  repetition  as  an  aid 

to  memory.  6 marks. 

7.  Two  exercises  preliminary  to  regular  instruction  in  composition, 
and  one  valuable  aid  to  composition,  are  recommended.  Describe  each. 

6 marks.  ■ 

8.  Explain  the  following  terms  used  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 

the  Commissioners: — “School  hours;”  “incomplete  attendance;” 
“ modified  grant  school.”  6 marks. 

9.  W rite  down  the  requirements  of  the  Results  Programme  in  knitting 

for  the  several  classes.  ' 6 marks. 

10.  Pupils  of  third  class  when  asked  why  they  call  certain  words 

adverbs  often  reply,  “ because  they  end  in  ly.”  Criticise  the  teaching 
that  produces  this  result.  6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 1 00  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H-B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  8d 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hooan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  reducing  a vulgar  fraction  in  its  simplest  form  to  a decimal, 
how  can  you  be  guided  by  the  denominator  as  to  the  kind  of  decimal 
which  will  result,  whether  finite  or  terminate,  pure  or  mixed  circulating  t 

20  marks. 

2.  Three  runners  start  from  the  same  point  round  a circular  path 
half  a mile  in  circumference,  if  they  go  eight,  seven,  and  six  miles  an 
hour  respectively,  when  and  where  will  they  he  together  again  1 

20  marksi 

3.  In  a fort  there  are  provisions  for  30  days  for  170  men,  30. women,, 

and  25  children ; a man  gets  six  times  as  much  as  a child,  who  gets 
1 lb.  daily,  and  twice  as  much  as  a woman.  If  all  the  women  and 
children  were  sent  sway  after  a week,  how  many  lbs.  of  provisions 
would  he  left  after  25  days,  the  men  continuing  to  consume  at  the  same 
rate  as  before  during  these  25  days  1 20  marks. 

i.  Talcing  velocity  of  sound  to  be  1,100  feet  a second,  how  many 
miles  an  hour  is  a man  going  towards  a spot  where  guns  are  being 
discharged  every  two  minutes  when  an  interval  of  17  minutes. 50  seconds 
elapses  between  his  hearing  the  first  and  the  tenth  report  1 

20  marks; 

5.  What  sum  must . I have  invested  in  the  per  cents,  at  91 if 
after  investing  £4,000  in  the  3 per  cents,  at  75,  and  paying  an  income 
tax  of  7 d.  in  the  £ on  my  total  gross  receipts,  I find  my  net  income  tp, 
he  £524  5s.  { r 20  marks,. 
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6.  In  converting  242  Irish  acres  into  English  acres,  <bc.,  it  is  Ap/mite 
assumed  that  the  ratio  of  an  English  to  an  Irish  acre  is  as  I to  1 '619834  : Sectionin, 
express  in  square  yards  the  error  which  results  by  working  on  this  ZL 
supposition.  10  marks.  Exami- 

' 7.  A railway  company  earns  £50,000  in  a year : 54  per  cent,  of  this 
goes  towards  expenses,  £6,000  to  reserve,  and  the  balance  gives  a 
dividend  of  4J  per  cent.  What  is  the  paid-up  capital  1 

10  marks. 

8.  Prove  that  every  other  common  multiple  of  two  numbers  is  a 

multiple  of  the  least  common  multiple.  10  marks. 

9.  It  is  known  that  a reservoir  containing  10,000  gallons  can  be  filled 
in  10  hours,  but  it  is  found  that  owing  to  a leak  it  is  not  filled  for 
12^  hours.  How  many  gallons  will  escape  by  the  leak  in  that  time  1 

10  marks. 

10.  If  I borrow  money  at  3 per  cent,  payable  yearly  and  lend  it 
immediately  at  5 per  cent,  payable  half  yearly  (receiving  compound 
interest  for  the  second  half  year),  and  gain  thereby  at  the  end  of  the 
year  £660,  what  was  the  sum  of  money  which  I borrowed  ? 


10  marks. 


GEOGRAPHY. — 60  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B.— -You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

No.  1 or  No.  6 must  he  attempted  by  every  Candidate' 


Mr.  Stronqe,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Mdkphy,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Draw  a map  of  the  north  coast  line  of  the  Mediterranean  from 

Gibraltar  to  Naples,  entering  the  sea-board  towns,  river-mouths,  and 
principal  capes  and  inlets.  It  marks. 

2.  (a.)  Explain  the  construction  of  the  terrestrial  globe  (6  marks)  j 

and  (6.)  show  how  to  find,  by  its  aid,,  the  sun’s  meridian  altitude  on  a 
given  day  at  any  place  (6  marks).  ^ mal  ®‘ 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Afghanistan  as  to  boundaries,  area,  population, 

divisions,  government,  and  chief  towns.  , s;. 

4.  Name  some  rivers  that  are  subject  to  periodical  floods  ; state  the 

effects  of  these  floods  locally,  the  seasons  during  which  they  occur,  and 
the  causes  to  which  they  are  due.  12n7'a  u-  , 

5.  (a.)  Where  are  Surat,  Nantes,  Tula,  Poonah,  Lassa,  Memphis  . 
(6  marks.)  (I,.)- Mention  anything  remarkable  you  know  of  each  of  these 

towns  (6  marks).  , . n ^ 

6.  Sketch  a map  of  the  coast-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to 
Portsmouth,  entering  the  capes,  river-mouths,  and  sea-board^towns.^ 

7.  “With  few  exceptions  the  European  plains  are  fertile  and  culti- 
vated.” Name  the  principal  exceptions,  and  describe  one  of  them.^ 

8.  Describe  the  Island  of  Ceylon  under  the  following  heads  t— Area, 
population,  religion  of  inhabitants,  climate,  exports,  and 

N 2 
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9.  Explain  fully  why  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  vessels  sailing 

from  England  to  America  take  a more  southward  course  than  steamer?. 
Why  is  this  course  limited  to  certain  seasons  ? 6 marks, 

10.  (a.)  Describe  possible  water-routes  for  consignments  from  Rlieims 

Tournay,  Coblentz,  and  Lyons,  for  London  (2  marks).  (J.)  At  what 
ports  would  they  be  finally  shipped?  (2  marks);  and  (c.)  what  would  he 
the  probable  consignments  ? (2  marks).  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the.  following  passages  : — 

Of  Burns  and  Moore,  Professor  Wilson — himself  a poet,  a Scot  of  the 
Scots,  an  idolater  of  hisgreat  countryman — speaks  thus,  in  words  worthy 
of  remembrance  : — “ Of  all  the  song-writers  that  ever  warbled,  or 
chaunted,  or  sang,  the  best,  in  our  estimation,  is  verily  no  other  than 

Thomas  Moore In  richness,  in  variety,  in  grace,  and  in 

the  power  of  art,  he  is  superior  to  the  Ploughman.” 

Sweet  Auburn  ! parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant’s  power. 

Here,  as  I take  my  solitary  rounds, 

Amidst  tliy  tangling  walks,  and  ruined  grounds, 

And,  many  a year  elapsed,  return  to  view  ' 

Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 


GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60'. 

The  first  two  questions  must  be  attempted  by  every  Candidate. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MoElwaine,  District  Inspector. 

1.  But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  iu  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.  So  Caesar  may  ; 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.  And  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 

Fashion  it  thus  ; that  what  he  is,  augmented, 

Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities ; 

And,  therefore,  think  him  as  a serpent’s  egg, 

Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous ; 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell.  1 

Parse  folly  the  wordB  in  italics.  12  marks,  , 
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2.  Draw  out  a general  and  a particular  analysis  of  the  following 

sentence : — Section  m., 

m YL 

Let  but  the  Commons  hear  this  testament  — 

(Which,  pardon  me,  I do  not  mean  to  read)  mtion^ 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar’s  wounds  Question*. 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood  ; Female 

Yea,  beg  a hair  of  him  for  memory,  Teachers. 

And  dying  mention  it  within  their  wills,  2pa“< 

Bequeathing  it  as  a rich  legacy 


Unto  their  issue.  12  marks. 


3.  Write  grammatical  notes  upon  the  italicised  words  in  these 
sentences  : — 

(a.)  Then  walk  we  forth  and  let’s  all  cry  “ liberty.”  (2  marks.) 

(b.)  He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds.  (4  marks.) 

(c.)  I am  a suitor  that  as  becomes  a friend. 

I may  speak  in  his  behalf.  (4  marks.) 

(d.)  I have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness  as  I was  wont  to  have. 
(2  marks.)  12  marks. 

4.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  defend  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a.)  I had  intended  to  have  written  you.  (3  marks.) 

(&.)  The  thunder  was  heard  roll  over  our  heads.  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  I am  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  (3  marks.) 

(d.)  Of  all  others  he  is  the  ablest  man  they  have.  (3  marks.) 

■ 12  marks. 


5.  Discuss  the  various  definitions  of  a verb  as  given  in  the  grammars 
of  Dr.  Sullivan  and  Edwardes.  Show  whether  these  definitions  will 
apply  to  infinitives  and  participles.  12  marks. 

6 (a.)  What  prepositions  follow  the  words  differ , rejoice  adjourn 
divide  1 (3  marks.)  (b.)  Form  sentences  showing  the  difference  of 

meaning  resulting  from  the  use  of  different  prepositions  with  each 
Of  these  verbs.  (Smarts.)  6 marks' 

7.  Account  for  the  forms  of  the  past  tense  ought,  wrought  ^should, 
and  might. 

8.  State  any  peculiarity  you  know  about  the  position  of  the 
relatives  who  or  thnt  with  reference  to  the  governing  word.  g ^ 

n Give  7 with  examples)  a rule  for  the  number  and  person  of  a 
verb  -which  has  more  than  one  nominative  differing  in  person  and 
when  joined  together  (a)  by  the  conjunction  * 

the  conjunction  nor . 

10  What  is  an  Alexandrine,  and  what  is  its  special  use!  What 
Ength^ot  is  written  altogether  in  this  metre. 
one  Alexandrine. 
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HISTORY. — 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 

attempt  do  not  exceed  40. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector, 

Mr  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  were  the  following  places  captured  by  the  Turks 

(a)  Adrianople  (2  marks) ; (b)  Constantinople  (2  marks) ; (c)  "Rhodes 
(2  marks)  ; and  Buda  (2  marks)  1 8 marks. 

2.  What  important  events  in  Italian  history  occurred  in  the  following 
years  1 

A.D.  568.  (2  marks.) 

A.D.  753.  (2  marks.) 

A.D;  772.  (2  marks.) 

A.D.  800.  (2  marks.)  8 marks. 

3.  Sketch  briefly  the  part  played  by  Don  Carlos  in  Spanish  history. 

8 marks. 

4.  Into  what  periods  may  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  be  divided  1 

8 marks. 

5 (a)  Name  the  three  associations  into  which  the  German  States 
were  formed  in  the  present  century  (3  marks) ; and  (b)  state  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  owe  their  origin  (5  marks).  8 marks. 

6.  What  kingdoms  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  first  Assyrian  Empire? 

4 marks. 

7.  (a.)  What  has  been  the  policy  of  Prussia  since  1815  (2  marks); 
and  (b)  what  has  tended  most,  to  make  that  policy  successful  (2  marks)? 

4 marks. 

8.  Mention  some  particulars  concerning  the  founder  of  the  House,  of 

Austria.  4 marks. 

9.  For  what  events  in  English  History  are  the  following  years 
memorable  ? 

A.D.  1215.  (1  mark.) 

A.D.  1346.  (1  mark.) 

A.D.  1 420.  (1  mark.) 

A.D.  1714.  (1  mark.)  4 marks. 

10.  State  the  result  of  the  last  war  (1877-8)  between  Russia  and 

Turkey.  4marks, 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected . 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector* 

1.  The  choice  of  a profession. 

fi.  Travelling  as  a means  of  education. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. — 60  Marks.  Appendix 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 


Section  KL 
>YL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A2  Papers. 


Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector 
Mr.  He  Aden-,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Describe  the  scene  in  the  Capitol  up  to  the  time  of  Caesar’s  death, 

12  marks. 

2.  Compare  the  characters  of  Portia  and  Calpurnia,  giving  illustrative 

quotations.  12  marks. 

3.  “ "Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life 

Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death.” 

(a.)  Who  says  this,  and  under  what  circumstances!  (6  marks.) 
(b.)  Compare  with  this  the  sentiment  to  which  Caesar  gives  expression 
elsewhere  on  the  same  topic.  (6  marks.)  12  marks. 

4.  (a.)  Over  what  length  of  time  does  the  duration  of  this  play  of  J ulius 
Cffisar  extend,  and  how  is  it  apportioned  amongst  the  acts  ? (9  marks.) 
(6.)  Where  is  the  “ scene”  of  the  play!  (3  marks.)  12  marks. 

5.  Give  the  arguments  by  which  Cassius  sought  to  lead  Brutus  into 

the  conspiracy.  12  marks. 

6.  Annotate  briefly  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  passages : — 
(a.)  “ Cowards  and  men  cautelous (1  mark.) 

(6.)  “ To  stab  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love.”  (1  mark.) 

(c.)  “ Poor  knave , I blame  thee  not.”  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  “ You  ought  not  walk 

Upon  a labouring  day.”  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  “ Answer  me  directly .”  (1  mark.) 

(£)  “If  you  do  find  them  decked  with  ceremonies.”  (1  mark.) 

6 marks. 

7.  What  elements  in  the  character  of  Brutus  unfitted  him  for  the 
part  of  a conspirator  1 

8.  “ ’Tis  very  like : he  hath  the  falling  sickness.” 

“ ’Tis  very  like  he  hath  the  falling  sickness.” 

Which  reading  is  preferable ! Give  the  reasons.  6 marks. 

9.  Give  a short  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators  in  Brutus 

orchard.  . 6 marks* 

10.  Quote  the  six  lines  commencing — 

•“  Lowliness  is  young  ambition’s  ladder.  ” 6 marks. 
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VII.— Questions  set  to  Female  Candidates  for  Second  Class. 


METHODS,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS,  COMMISSIONERS’ 
RULES. — 60  marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.—  You  'may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

,1.  On  the  following  passage  propose  a series  of  questions  to  bring 
out  its  meaning,  adding  such  explanations  as  would  probably  be 
required 

' Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 

With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 

. A man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 

I knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face.  12  marks. 

2.  Draw  up  a time  table  for  a girls’  school  of  45  pupils;  the  hours 

for  secular  instruction  being  from  10  o’clock  to  3.  Provide  for 
singing.  12  marks. 

3.  Show  fully  the  advantages  of  periodical  written  examinations  of 

the  pupils.  • 12  marks. 

- 4.  What  are  tho  privileges  of  visitors  to  National  schools? 

12  marks. 

5.  Give  the  substance  of  the  general  instructions  in  the  manual  on 

notes  of  lessons.  12  marks. 

6.  Describe  a plan  for  instruction  in  composition  combining  work  in 

the  school  and  home  lesson  work.  - 6 marks. 

7.  («.)  Wliafc  lesson  should  always  he  taught  by  the  teacher  ? (2 

marks.)  (J> ) What  three  lessons  should  not  bo  taught  by  the  paid 
monitor  oftener  than  once  a week?  . (4  marks.)  6 marks. 

8.  Show  as  fully  as  possible  to  what  extent  the  regularity  of  the 

pupils’  attendance  depends Upon  the  teacher.  6 marks. 

9.  How  would  you  detetermine  the  classification  in  the  following 

cases : — • 

(a.)  A new  pupil;  (2  marks.) 

(b.)  A pupil  returned  after  long  absence ; (2  marks.) 

(c.)  A pupil  who  almost  qualified  by  attendance  for  exami- 
nation for  results  fees  ? (2  marks.)  6 marks. 

10.  State  exactly  aud  fully  what  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
programme  for  keeping  up  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  addition  of  money, 

. 6 marks, 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 


Appendix 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  oj  the  following  10 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 
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to  those  you  , 


B Papers. 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Hogan,  District  Inspector. 


1 . A person  holding  a hill  due  30  days  hence  discounts  without  the 

usual  three  days  of  grace  at  4^  per  cent,  per  annum  (true  discount), 
and  invests  the  proceeds  at  5 per  cent,  interest  per  annum ; he  thereby 
gains  11s.  3 d.  in  30  days ; find  the  amount  for  which  the  bill  was 
drawn.  20  marks. 

2.  When  division  by  a composite  number  is  performed  by  means  of  - 

its  factors,  explain  the  reason  of  rule  for  finding  the  complete  remainder. 
Take  as  an  example  739,648  -f- 175.  20  marks. 

3.  A tank  is  being  filled  by  a tap  which  can  fill  it  in  two  hours  and 

a half ; after  three  quarters  of  an  hour  a leak  occurs,  which,  if  the  tank 
were  full,  can  empty  it  in  six  hours.  How  much  of  the  tank  will  be 
filled  three  hours  after  the  leak  occurs  7 20  marks. 

4.  When  gold  ore  yields  22  dwts.  of  gold  to  the  ton,  what  dividend 

can  be  paid  by  a mine  which  yields  3,240  tons  of  ore,  expenses  being 
50  per  cent,  of  receipts,  capital  £150,000  ? (Gold  £3  17s.  10 \d.  an 
ounce.)  20  marks. 

5.  Income  tax  being  at  5d.  in  the  £ in  1884  and  Sd.  in  1885,  a man 
whose  income  is  ^ less  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  year  finds  he 
pays  £11  9s.  2d.  more  income  tax  ; what  was  his  income  in  1884 1 

20  marks. 

6.  A grocer  buys  two  sorts  of  tea,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  10 d.  and  Is.  2d. 

per  lb.,  he  mixes  them  in  the  proportion  of  5 parts  of  the  cheaper  to 
7 parts  of  the  dearer.  At  what  rate  per  lb.  must  he  sell  the  mixture 
so  as  to  gain  25  per  cent.?  10 marks. 

7.  The  gold  napoleon — 9 parts  in  10  pure  gold — weighs  99-57  grs. 
and  the  sovereign — 916§-  parts  in  1,000  pure  gold — weighs  123-27  grs. ; 
express  the  value  of  the  napoleon  in  shillings  and  decimals  of  a shilling 

10  marks. 

8.  At  what  rate  of  simple  interest  will  a sum  of  money  amount  to 

£7,786  16s.  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  £8,013  12s.  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  7 Id  marks. 

9.  Explain  as  you  would  to  a class  why  in  working  proportion  you 
must  multiply  the  second  and  third  terms  and  divide  by  the  first. 

10  marks. 

10.  Add  together  3-875  weeks  14*643  days  97-568  hours,  and  express 

the  sum  as  the  fraction  of  7 weeks  1 day.  10  marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Tow  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60, 

No  1 or  No.  6 must  be  attempted  by  every  Candidate. 

Mr.  Strongs,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  the  "Welsh  coast-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee 

to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  indicate  the  position  of  Holyhead, 
Swansea,  Cardiff,  Snowdon,  Plinlimmon,  Brecknock,  Beacon,  St.  David’s 
Head,  and  Caermartlifen  Bay.  ' 1 2 marks. 

2.  (a.)  What  new  states,  independent  or  tributary,  were  formed  out 

of  the  Turkish  Empire  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878?  (6  marks.) 
(6.)  Give  the  chief  towns  (with  their  population)  of  these  states,  and 
their  exports.  (6  marks  ) 12  marks. 

3.  The  northern  limit  of  the  wine  grape  is  50"  North  Latitude  in  the 

middle  of  Europe,  53°  in  England,  and  40°  in  parts  of  Asia.  Account 
for  the  variation  in  each  ease.  12  marks. 

4.  Describe  precisely  the  position  of  theifollowing  places,  and  mention 
any  circumstances  of  interest  in  connection  with  them  : — Mount  Cook, 
Elmina,  Hohenlinden,  Bay  of  Pundy,  Assouan,  Haarlem. 

12  marks. 

. 5.  Account  for  the  following  facts : — 

(a.)  The  number  of  rainfalls  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  greatest  in 
the  regions  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  calms  ( 6 marks). 
(6.)  The  rainfall  at  the  summit  of  a mountain  is  greater  than  at 
its  base  (6  marks).  12  marks. 

6.  Draw  a sketch-map  of  the  Danube,  showing  the  Countries  or 
states  through  which  it  passes,  and  the  principal  towns  upon  it.  • 

6 marks.: 

7.  What  constitutes  the  importance  of  the  following  British  posses- 
sions:— Simla,  Maltese  Islands,  Kowloon,  Ascension?  6 marks. 

8.  Name  the  chief  industries  of  Northumberland,  Derbyshire, 

Glamoigan,  Worcestershire,  Antrim,  and  Kent.  6 marks. 

9.  What  is  the  cause  of  mists  or  fogs  ? (2  marks.)  In  what  parts  of 
the  earth  are  they  most  frequently  met  with  ? (2  marks.)  Why  are 
they  almost  continual  off  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  ? (2  marks.) 

6 marks. 

10.  What  would  be  the  probable  cargo  of  a vessel  sailing  from 

(a)  Cardiff  to  Malta  (1  mark) ; (b)  Manchester  to  Calcutta  (1  mark); 
(c)  Malaga  to  London  (1  mark);  (d)  Wicklow  to  Swansea  (1  mark); 
(e)  Sydney  to  Hull  (1  mark) ; (/)  New  Orleans  to  Manchester 
(1  mark)  ? Explain  briefly  your  answer  in  each  case.  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject,  , j 

Your  penmanship  wilt  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  wfh. 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Of  Burns  and  Moore,  Professor  Wilson — himself  a poet,  aSco(of,the 
Scots,  an  idolaior  of  his  great  countryman — speaks  thus,  in  words  worthy, 
of  remembrance: — “Of  all  the  song-writers  that  ever  warbled,  or 
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chaunted,  or  sang,  the  best,  in  our  estimation,  is  verily  no  other  than 
Thomas  Moore.  . In  richness,  in  variety,  in  grace,  and  in  Section  HL, 

the  power  of  art,  he  is  superior  to  the  Ploughman.”  Z5 

Ex&mi- 

Sweet  Auburn  ! parent  of  the  blissful  hour,  nation 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant’s  power.  Questions. 

Here,  as  I take  my  solitary  rounds,  Female 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruined  grounds,  Teachers. 

And,  many  a year  elapsed,  return  to  view  B Papers. 

Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorti  grew, 

Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  marks  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.E. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  30. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (senior),  District  Inspector. 

Dictation  from  Sixth  Book,  p.  377,  from  “Civil  liberty  is  provided 
for"  to  “all  the  prisons  ” on  next  page. 

1.  (a.)  Give  three  monosyllables  and  as  many  dissyllables  in  which  a 

change  has  been  made  in  the  orthography  to  show  whether  the  word  ia 
used  as  a noun  or  as  a verb.  (3  marks).  (5.)  Give  three  other  words 
in  which,  without  change  of  accent,  this  is  indicated  to  the  ear  only. 
(3  marks.)  6 marks. 

2.  (a.)  How  should  a child  learn  the  import  of  most  of  the  words  he 

meets  with  in  his  reading  lessons  ! (3  marks.)  (&.)  What  resources 

has  he  when  this  fails  ! (3  marks.)  5 marks. 

3.  (a.)  How  is  i pronounced  in  words  like  bird,  fir?  (3  marks.) 

(6.)  To  the  substitution  of  what  sound  is  the  present  tendency  favour- 
able! (3  marks.)  6 marks. 

4.  (a.)  “ There  are  two  widely  different  pronunciations  of  English." 
Give  the  characteristics  of  each.  (3  marks.)  (b.)  Whence  does  the 
less  reliable  of  the  two  derive  its  faults!  (3  marks.)  6 marks. 

5.  Whence  have  we  the  italicised  part  of  swrtout,  stable,  enemy, 

ellipse,  anticipate,  aphelion  1 0 marks. 

6.  Classify  the  following  considered  as  English  words  into  primitive 

and  derivative : — Derivation,  primitive,  example,  original,  vocabulary, 
first.  Give  your  reasons.  3 marks. 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of  atone,  bairn,  proxy,  kine,  twine,  and 

Netherby.  3 marks. 

8.  Show  that  in  the  case  of  the  following  words  a primary  meaning 

pervades  all  their  applications ; — deal,  litter,  stock.  3 marks. 

9.  What  determines  the  pronunciation  of  i in  the  final  syllables  ile, 

ine,  <fec. ! And  how  do  you  account  for  the  pronunciation  of  i in 
columbine,  turpentine,  <fec. ! ...  3 marks. 

10.  Give  directions  for  spelling  words  ending  with  either  ant  or  enti 

vith  examples.  3 marks. 
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GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks, 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marlcs  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

The  first  two  questions  must  he  attempted  by  every  candidate. 

Mr.  Strong®,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwaine,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ; but,  chief 
Thee  Sion , and  the  flow’ry  brooks  beneath 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 

Nightly  I visit ; nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate 
So  were  I equalled  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mceonides 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  12  marks. 


2.  Draw  out  a general  analysis  of  the  following  lines  : — 

And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 

Were,  each,  from  home  a banished  man, 

There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower, 

Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 

And  deemed  themselves  a shameful  part 

Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart.  12  marks. 

3.  Write  grammatical  notes  on  the  italicised  words  in  these 
sentences : — 


(a.)  You  ought  not  walk  upon  a labouring  day.  (3  marks.) 

(b.)  You  have  more  circumspection  than  is  wanted.  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  My  native  land— good  night.  (3  marks.) 

. (d.)  lie  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now.  (3  marks.) 

12  marks. 

• 4.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  defend  the  grammatical  con 
struction  of  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a.)  By  the  observing  and  the  practising  truth  you  will  secure 
esteem.  (3  marks.) 

( b •)  On  either  side  of  the  liver  were  high  banks.  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  1 scarcely  know  any  part  of  philosophy  would  yield  more 
variety.  (3  marks.) 

{d.)  Which  is  thinnest,  thine  or  mine?  (3  marks.)  12  marks. 

o.  Write  a composition  of  not  less  one  page  upon,  Q,n,C  of  the 
following  subjects : — 

(a.)  Punctuality  in  all  school  work. 

(b.)  My  favourite  amusement.  12  marks. 

. 6.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  letters  in  italics  in  the  following  words : 
Anticipate,  ef  face,  swnnount,  grotesque,  qopimittee,  athelncy. 
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7.  Write  out  the  emphatic  future  of  the  verb  go , and  explain  the  use  -Appendix 

of  shall  and  mill  in  each  person  of  this  tense.  6 marks.  Section  nx, 

8.  What  rule  is  given  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  VIL 
in  o?  (3  marks.)  Illustrate  your  answer  by  giving  examples.  Exami- 

(3  marks.)  ' ,6Tskn-  <&£■»•. 

9.  (a.)  Explain  why  participles  are  so  called.  (2  marks.)  (o.)  brive  — 
three  cases,  with  examples,  in  which  they  still  retain  the  participial  xeSera. 

' form  but  have  become  real  adjectives  in  function.  (4  marks.)  - — 

6 marks.  BPa*,em 

10.  (a.)  What  is  the  principal  use  of  prepositions  in  English  ? Do  they 

always  govern  nouns  ? (3  marks.)  (6.)  Give  examples  of  prepositional 

phrases,  participles  used  as  prepositions,  and  inseparable  prepositions. 

(3  marks.)  6 marks. 


LESSON_  BOOKS— 50  Marks, 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the - total  marlcs  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50, 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector 
Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector, 

1.  Give  the  substance  of  Archbishop  Trench’s  remarks  on  each  of 
the  following  words  : — diligence,  stipulation , prejudice , wild,  brunt. 

10  marks. 

3.  “Huncomar  had  purposed  to  destroy  the  Mussulman  adminis- 
tration, and  to  rise  on  its  ruin.  Both  his  malevolence  and  cupidity  had 
been  disappointed.”  Explain  this  fully.  10  marks. 

3.  What  are  the  various  means  of  knowing  whether  the  ventilation 
of  a room  is  sufficient  or  not  ! 10  marks. 

4 What  details  must  be  attended  to  in  order  to  prevent  catching, 
cold?  1 10  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  mission  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  the  Israelites  to 

examine  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  give  a brief  summary  of  the  report 
thev  brought  back.  10  marks- 

6.  What  is  Macaulay’s  estimate  of  the  character  of  Warren 

Hastings?  5marks. 

7.  Describe  the  stone-roofed  oratory  called  St.  Columb  a House,  at 

Kells,  Co.  Meath.  _ 5 marks- 

8.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following  extracts  : — 

(a.)  “ Edward,  lo ! to  sudden  fate 

■'  Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate.” 

(J.)  “ The  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra’s  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  th’  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  hare.” 

(c.)  “ And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gathered  then 
-Her  beauty  aDd  her  chivalry." 

(d.)  “ A king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salamis.” 

(e.j  “ And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell.” 
v J 5 marks. 

. 9.  Describe,  the  process  by  which,  according  to  Pliny,  papyrus  was 
prepared  as  a substance  for  writing  upon.  “ marks. 

10.  How  would  you  choose  fowls  for  table  use  ? 5 marks. 
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BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  • 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

B Papers.  Mr.  Oonnellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Smith,  District  Inspector. 

^ ^ The  following  is  an  Inventory  of  my  property  on  the  1st  Juue, 

June  1.  Cash  on  hands,  - 
„ „ Coal,  200  tons,  - 
„ „ Bills  receivable — John  Todd's  acceptance, 

„ „ Debt  due  by  Jas.  Thom,  - 
„ „ My  acceptance  of  Geo.  Jones’s  draft, 


£ s.  d. 

- 250  0 0 

- 150  0 0 

- 100  0 0 

- 180  0 0 
- 50  0 0 


„ 10.  Sold  Jas.  Thom  60  tons  of  coal,  - 
„ 16.  Sold  Geo.  Jones,  for  cash,  40  tons  of  coal, 

„ 20.  Sold  Jas.  Thom,  for  cash,  20  tons  of  coal, 

,,  25.  Bought  of  Hay  & Co.,  50  tons  of  coal,  - h 
„ 29.  Received  amount  of  John  Todd’s  acceptance, 

„ 30.  Accepted  draft  of  Hay  <&  Co.,  at  2 months, 

„ „ Took  stock,  and  valued  unsold  coal  at  15s.  per  ton. 

J ournalize  the  above  entries. 


54  0 0 
35  0 0 
18  0 0 
30  0 0 
100  0 0 
30  0 0 

10  marks. 


2.  Open  the  necessary  Ledger  accounts ; balance  and  close  them. 

10  marks. 

3.  Jan.  1st.  Consigned  for  sale  on  my  account,  per  the  ‘‘Medusa," 
to  John  Todd,  of  New  STork,  wine  valued  £200 ; paid  freightage,  £5. 

Feb.  1st.  Received  from  John  Todd  an  account  of  sale  of  wine:— 
Total  proceeds,  £260 ; incidental  expenses,  £1  j commission,  £10  5s. 
He  remits  me  by  cheque,  £249  15s.  Journalize  foregoing  entries. 

10  marks. 

4.  Bartered  with  William  J ones  40  tons  of  hay,  at  £3  per  ton,  for 

10  tons  of  straw,  at  35 s.  por  ton;  60  barrels  of  oats,  at  9a.  per  barrel  j 
and  J ohn  Low’s  acceptance  for  £80.  I refund  £4  10s.  Give  Journal 
entries  for  above.  . 10  marks, 

5.  Give  rules  for  journalizing  in  the  following  cases : — 

(a.)  When  executors  notify  that  a legacy  has  been  left  to  you. 
(3  marks.) 

(5.)  When  you  subsequently  receive  this  legacy.  3 marks. 

(c.)  When  executors,  without  any  previous  notification,  pay  a 
legacy  in  cash  or  by  cheque.  (4  marks.)  10  marks. 

6. . When  a merchant  takes  stock,  what  rules  should  guide  him  as  to 
making  allowances  if  he  wish  to  know  his  true  financial  position. 

5 marks. 

7.  Explain  fully  and  clearly  the  method  of  closing  and  balancing  a 

general  goods  account.  .5  marks., 

8.  A.  B.  buys  of  John  Jacob  a horse  for  £100,  and  in  payment  gives, 

him  Hill’s  acceptance  due  in  7 days  for  £50,  and  £40  in  cash^lO* 
being  still  due  ; how  is  this  entry  journalized?  5 marks? 
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9.  A.  B.  trades  in  coal  and  salt,  for  whieli  he  opens  separate  accounts ; Appendix 
at  close  of  hooks  where  will  he  find — (a)  his  gains  or  losses  in  each  of  Ssctionin.. 
these  commodities  (3  marks) ; ( b .)  his  total  gain  or  less?  (2  marks.) 

6 marks.  Examl- 

10.  A.  B.  sold  Wm.  Roberts  20  pipes  of  wine  at  £80  per  pipe — Qaa^°“;0n3 
£1,600.  — ' 

(a.)  Give  A.B.’s  Journal  entry  for  above.  (3  marks.)  Teachers, 

(b.)  Give  Wm.  Roberts’ Journal  entry  also.  (Smarts) 

5 marks.  a 1 “pe"’ 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected 

Mr.  Stronse,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  bright  side  of  poverty. 

2.  The  amusements  of  children. 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  member  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  jjaper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  40. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  When  and  under  what  leaders  did  the  Saxons  first  land  in 

England:  (4  marks):  and  (6.)  what  attracted  them  to  that  country? 
(4  marks.)  ^ marks. 

2.  (o.)  With  what  object  was  the  first  league  among  the  Grecian 
States  formed?  (4  marks.)  (b.)  What  was  the  result?  (4  marks.) 

' 8 marks. 

3.  (a.)  At  what  time  did  Prussia  acquire  Saxony  and  Pomerania  ? 

(3  marks);  and  (b.)  under  what  circumstances  were  they  obtained? 
(5  marks).  ® marks. 

4.  State  la.)  the  cause  (4  marks)  ; (6.)  the  duration  (2  marks) ; and 

(c.)  the  result  (2  marks)  of  the  war  between  England  and  her 
American  Colonies.  8 marks, 

o.  (a.)  When  were  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  united f 
(4  marks) ; and  (b)  what  was  the  date  of  the  Legislative  Union  of  the 
two  countries  ? (4  marks.)  ° marks. 

6.  From  what  time  should  we  date  the  decline  of  Spanish  powei 

4 marks. 

7.  (a.)  In  what  year  (2  marks) ; and  (8.)  under  what  monarch 
(2  marks) -were  the  several  kiDgdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  united  into  one 

' 4 marks. 

8.  (a.)  When  and  how  did  Portugal  become  subject  to  Spain 
(2 marks);  and  (b.)  in  what  year  and  under  what  circumstances  did 
the  former  country  recover  its  independence  ? (2  marks.)  4 nnuks. 
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9.  (a.)  Who  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Stuart  (2  marks)  • 
and  ( b .)  during  what  years  did  that  sovereign  reign?  (2  marks).  h 

4 marks. 

10.  When  and  between  whom  were  the  following  battles  fought:— 

(a.)  Pultowa;  (1  mark.) 

(b.)  Ouriqne ; (1  mark.) 

(c.)  Navarino  ; (1  mark.) 

(d.)  Hastings?  (1  mark.)  4 marks. 


Appendix  VIII. — Questions  set  to  Female  Candidates  for  Classification, 
3ecttonin.,  to  Female  Pupil  Teactiers,  to  Monitresses  of  Fifth  Year] 

vul  ” and  to  Female  Candidates  for  admission  to  Training 

c Papers.  Colleges. 


METHODS,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS,  COMMISSIONERS’ 
RULES. — 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  Describe  fully  the  defects  of  simultaneous  answering.  (6 

marks.)  ( b .)  What  are  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  answering? 
(6  marks.)  12  marks. 

2.  Give  full  directions  for  the  guidance  of  a teacher  when  conducting 

a writing  lesson.  12  marks. 

3.  What  recommendations  for  teaching  parsing  are  given  in  the 
manual  with  a view  to  making  the  instruction  practically  useful,  and 
to  avoid  giving  too  much  time  to  full  syntactical  parsing  ? 

12  marks. 

4.  Write  down  the  requirements  of  the  Results  Programme  for  fifth 
class,  second  stage,  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

(a.)  Writing.  (4  marks.) 

( b .)  Arithmetic.  (4  marks.) 

(c.)  Geography.  (4  marks.)  12  marks. 

5.  (a.)  What  number  of  pupils  can  a room  35  feet  long  by  20  feet 

wide  properly  accommodate  ? (6  marks.) 

(6.)  What  is  the  least  cubic  space  that  ought  to  be  allowed  per  pupil 
in  such  a school?  (6  marks.)  12  marks. 

6.  Describe  the  two  best  methods  of  correcting  dictation  exercises. 

(3  marks  for  each  method.)  6 marks. 

7.  What  directions  are  given  for  the  guidance  of  a teacher  when 

addressing  the  whole  school  ? 6 marks. 

8.  To  what  causes  is  the  neglect  of  home  lessons  to  be  assigned  ? 

6 marks. 

9.  Which  of  the  three  classes  of  questions  used  in  teaching  should 

he  easy,  and  why  ? 6 marks. 

j 10.  What  should  precede  the  slate  work  of  the  senior  division  when 
employed  at  arithmetic  in  drafts  ? 5 marks,  ■ 
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ARITHMETIC. — 100  Marls.  Appendix 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Section  m.. 

_ 1 r VIII. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so  jExa^j“ 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  nation" 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100.  Questions. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector.  Female 

Mr.  Hogan,  District  Inspector.  TeafHlr'- 

1.  In  changing  621JJJ  English  miles  to  kilometres  the  work  is  done  C Paper,‘ 
by  taking  a kilometre  as  *63  of  a mile.  # What  error  does  this  cause  if 

the  true  length  of  a metre  is  39-3708  inches,  and  a kilometre  equal 
1,000  metres  ? 20  marks. 

2.  The  least  common  multiple  of  two  numbers  may  be  found  by- 

dividing  their  product  by  their  greatest  common  measure.  Give  the 
reason  of  this  rule.  20  marks. 

3.  My  income  is  derived  from  £10,000  stock  in  the  2J-  per  cents,  which 

are  at  80  ; how  much  must  I sell  out  in  order  that  after  re-investment 
of  the  proceeds  in  4 per  cents,  at  120  my  income  may  be  £12  10s. 
greater  than  formerly  ? 20  marks. 

4.  If  17  men  working  8 hours  a day  take  14  days  to  build  a wall 

40  ft.  long  and  8 ft.  high,  how  many  hours  a day  must  10  men  work  to 
build  a wall  twice  as  long  and  three- fourths  the  height  in  11  days? 

20  marks. 

5.  Copper  being  £45  12s.  6c?.  a ton  and  tin  £63  10s.  a ton,  at  what 

price  can  bell-metal  (3  parts  of  copper  to  1 of  tin)  be  sold  so  as  to 
realise  8J  per  cent,  profit  ? 20  marks. 

6.  The  diameter  of  a penny  being  1*2  inelies,  how  many  could  be 
placed  on  a sheet  of  paper  10-f  inches  wide  by  18  inches  long? 

10  marks. 

7.  Divide  3*1726  by  327,  and  3*1726  by  327  to  eight  places  of 
decimals,  and  find  the  difference.between  their  quotients.  10  marks. 

8.  If  two  numbers  are  divided  by  their  greatest  common  measure 
Bhow  that  the  quotients  obtained  are  prime  to  each  other. 

10  marks. 

9.  A man  insures  goods  for  £445  6s.  8 d.,  the  rate  of  insurance  being 

4 1 per  cent.  Losing  the  goods  by  an  accident  he  finds  that  he  receives 
both  their  value  and  the  premium  paid.  What  was  their  actual  value  ? 

10  marks. 

10.  Define,  with  examples,  a terminate  decimal , .an  inter  animate 
decimal , a mixed  circulating , and  a pure  circulating  decimal. 

10  marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

No.  1 must  be  attempted  by  every  Candidate. 

Mr.  Strongjs,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a coast-line  map  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland  from 
Sligo  to  Belfast,  marking  the  principal  seaboard  towns,  rivers,  and 
headlands.  12  marks* 

O 
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2.  (a.)  To  what  parts  of  England  are  the  woollen  and  cotton 
industries  principally  confined1?  (6  marks.)  ( b .)  Name  the  chief 
towns  engaged  in  each.  (6  marks.)  12  marks. 

8.  Describe  Switzerland  under  the  following  heads  : — (a.)  Number  of 
independent  states  (3  marks) ; (6.)  government  (2  marks) ; (c.)  exports 
(2  marks)  ; (d.)  chief  towns  (3  marks) ; and  (c.)  anything  remarkable 
regarding  these  towns  (2  marks).  12  marks. 

4.  Where  are  Bahia,  Paramaribo,  Carlscrona,  Zurich,  Freetown,  and 

Hebron?  For  what  are  these  towns  noted  ? 12  marks. 

5.  (a.)  What  effect  have  mountains  and  table-lands  upon  temperature 

and  vegetation  ? (6  marks.)  (b.)  Illustrate  by  examples.  (6  marks.) 

12  marks. 

6.  What  lakes  are  drained  by  the  Tay,  Yarrow,  Dee,  and  Teitli  ? 

6 marks. 

7.  Name  the  British  possessions  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  state  what  you  know  regarding  them. 

6 marks. 

8.  Calculate  approximately  (a.)  the  distance  from  Cape  Clear  to  the 

nearest  point  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  (3  marks) ; and  ( b .)  the 
difference  in  time  between  London  and  Dublin  (6°  15'  W.L.).  (3 
marks.)  6 marks. 

9.  Name  six  European  naval  stations  not  belonging  to  England,  and 

give  the  exact  position  of  each.  6 marks. 

10.  Describe  the  great  Desert  of  Persia  as  to  its  length  and  breadth, 

its  oases,  and  other  remarkable  features.  6 marks. 


PEN  M ANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  UeeUracy  ivith 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Of  Burns  and  Moore,  Professor  WilBon — himself  a poet,  a Scot  of  the 
Scots,  an  idolator  of  his  great  countryman — speaks  thus,  in  words  worthy 
of  remembrance : — “ Of  all  the  song-writers  that  ever  warbled,  or 
chaunted,  or  sang,  the  best,  in  our  estimation,  is  verily  no  other  than 

Thomas  Moore .In  richness,  in  variety,  in  grace,  and  in 

the  power  of  art  he  is  superior  to  the  Ploughman.” 

Sweet  Auburn ! parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant’s  power. 

Here,  as  I take  my  solitary  rounds, 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruined  grounds, 

And,  many  a year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 


A 
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DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED.  Appendix 

Section  HI. 

50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for  Dictation).  — 

' Exami- 

nation 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this. paper.  ....  Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so  £ Papers. 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  30. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (senior),  District  Inspector, 

Dictation  from  Sixth  Book,  page  377,  from  “ Civil  liberty  is  provided 
for  ” to  “ all  the  prisons.” 

1.  (a.)  Through  which  sense  is  spelling  most  easily  learnt?  (3 

marks.)  (b.)  What  practices  does  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  suggest 
to  the  teacher  ? (3  marks.)  6 marks. 

2.  (a.)  What  is  the  use  of  silent  e at  the  end  of  syllables  in  English  ? 

(3  marks.)  (b.)  Divide  into  syllables  : — Gracious,  rationale,  hyperbole. 

(3  marks.)  6 marks. 

3.  (a.)  What  has  led  to  the  different  position  of  the  accent  in  the 
same  word  according  as  it  is  used  as  a noun  or  as  a verb?  (3  marks.) 

(6.)  Give,  with  meanings,  two  verbs  differing  in  accent  only ; also  a 
verb  and  an  adjective  spelled  and  accented  similarly.  (3  marks.) 

6 marks. 

4.  Explain  fully,  through  their  derivation,  the  meanings  of  wander, 

depot,  cooper,  contrast,  mayor,  and  bight.  6 marks. 

5.  (a,)  Show  that  the  words  freight,  &c.,  referred  to  in  the  note 
\mder  the  rale  about  ei  and  ie  are  really  not  exceptions  to  that  rule. 

(3  marks.)  ( b .)  Write  out  the  rule  so  as  to  apply  to  these  digraphs 
generally  when  they  have  the  sound  of  e long.  (3  marks.)  6 marks. 

6.  How  only  is  a knowledge  of  accent  to  he  acquired,  and  why  is  this 

bo?  3 marks. 

7.  Write  sentences  showing  clearly  the  use  of  rabbit , principle f 
vial,  and  of  the  words  grouped  with  these  in  the  Spelling  Book. 

3 marks. 

8.  When  an  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  the  first  of  which  is  n, 
how  should  the  digraph  be  pronounced  ? Give  examples.  3 marks. 

9.  Give  the  full  derivation  of  Oarnmoney,  Hampshire,  Moycashel. 

3 marks. 

10.  Distinguish  between  synonymous  and  duplicate  Words,  and  give 

examples  of  each.  $ marks. 
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GRAMMAR. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  folio-wing  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

The  first  two  questions  must  be  attempted  by  every  candidate. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwaine,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sighc, 

And  charged  with  venom,  that  intrudes 

A visitor  unwelcome , into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  bower, 

Tlie  chamber , or  the  hall,  may  die  : 

A necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so,  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air 
Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field  ; 

There  they  are  privileged.  And  he  that  hurts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a wrong ; 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature’s  realm 
Who  when  she  formed  designed  them  an  abode. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  12  marks. 

2.  Draw  out  a general  analysis  of  the  following  sentence  : — 

At  the  end  of  his  recital,  which  habitual  eloquence  had  coloured  with 
his  exuberant  imagination,  and  impregnated  with  fervent  enthusiasm, 
the  king  and  queen,  moved  even  to  tears,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
repeated  a hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  greatest  conquest  that  the 
Almighty  had  ever  yet  vouchsafed  to  sovereigns.  12  marks. 

3.  Write  grammatical  notes  on  the  italicised  words  in  the  following 
sentences : — 

(a.)  He  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Stephenson,  then  fireman. 
(3  marks.) 

(b.)  He  was  playing  a perilous  game.  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  The  music  having  ceased,  he  sat  down  to  dinner.  (3  marks.)  • 
(d.)  The  grub  become  a chrysalis.  (3  marks.)  12  marks. 

4.  Correct,  giving  your  reasons,  or  defend  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  following  sentences : — 

■ (a.)  He  then  marched  to  attack  the  enemy  whom  lie  saw  were 

crossing  the  river.  (3  marks.) 

(b.)  This  is  the  book  I was  looking  for.  (3  marks.) 

(c.)  John  is  the  older,  James  is  the  cleverer.  (3  marks.) 

(d.)  He  lives  at  Mr.  Brown's,  the  chemist’s.  (3  marks.) 

12  marks. 

5.  Write  a composition  of  not  less  than  one  page  upon  one  of  the 
following  subjects : — 

(a.)  The  pleasures  of  a monitor’s  life.  - ' ' 

(b.)  My  last  holiday;  and  how  I spent  it,  12  marks.  / 
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6.  (a.)  Distinguish  between  do  as  a principal  and  do.  as  an  auxiliary 

verb.  (3  marks.)  (b.)  Illustrate  and  explain  the  various  uses  of  this 
word.  (3  marks.)  6 marks. 

7.  (a.)  What  are  defective  verbs,  and  why  are  they  so  called] 

(2  marks.)  (6.)  Write  out  a list  of  these  verbs,  and  give  the  parts  in 
use.  (4  marks.)  6 marks. 

8.  Explain  clearly  what  you  understand  by  the  terms  sentence , 

phrase,  subject , and  predicate.  6 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  correlative  conjunctions  corresponding  to  though , 
as,  both  ? Form  sentences  showing  the  use  of  these  conjunctions. 

6 marks. 

10.  (a.)  Give  the  divisions  of  the  consonants  according  to  the  organs 

of  speech  employed  in  uttering  them.  (4  marks.)  (b.)  Name  two 
consonants  under  each  head.  (2  marks.)  6 marks. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B, — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 


Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  As  an  exercise  in  composition,  give  in  your  own  words  the 
substance  of  the  lesson  in  Fifth  Book  headed — “The  Fair.” 

10  marks. 

2.  Describe  the  oratory  of  Gallerus ; 

or 

State  all  you  know  of  the  Abbey  of  Bective.  ^ 10  marks. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  remarks  on  the  south- 
western part  of  Kerry.  10  marks. 

* 4.  What  steps  should  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  1 

10  marks. 

5.  Write  brief  note3  on  the  following  extracts,  and  state  in  what  poem 
each  occurs : — 

(a.)  “ Revere  his  consort’s  faith,  his  father’s  fame, 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper’s  holy  head.” 

(b.)  “ Is  Porapey’s  pillar  really  a misnomer]  f| 

Had  Thebes  a hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer] 

( c.)  “Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific.” 

{ d .)  “ Along  the  golden  shores  between 

Misenum  and  Sorrento.”  , 

(e.)  “ The  world  recedes ; it  disappears.”  10  marts. 

6.  Distinguish  between  civil  liberty,  personal  liberty, 

liberty.  - t ’ 

7.  How  is  rhubarb  tart  prepared  1 ,.  ,.m*  . 7 ’ j 

8.  How  may  the  Asiatic  and  the  African  elophant  be  distinguished 

from  each  other  1 „ / m,  , 

9.  In  what  countries  are  the  principal  mines  of  mercury  louna  f 

* * ' mar'll 


10,  Describe  the  papyrus  plant, 


5 marks. 
5 marks. 
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IX.— Questions  set  to  Monitors  of  Third  Year. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  metrics  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

!.  Describe  fully  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic  up  to,  and  including 
the  addition  of  abstract  numbers.  1 2 marks. 

2.  “ By  these  means  the  teacher  will  gradually  impress  his  own 
manner  of  reading  on  the  school.”  Describe  fully  the  means  referred  to 

12  marks. 

3.  Give  examples  of  the  method  of  questioning  on  the  meanings  of 
the  words  of  a reading  lesson  which  not  only  explains  the  words 
themselves,  but  also  the  general  sense  of  the  passage.  1 2 marks. 

4.  How  are  the  pupils  to  be  trained  to  have  their  written  exercises 

in  arithmetic  neat  and  the  work  clear  ? ] 2 marks. 

5.  Show  how  a signal  for  silence  is  to  be  made  effectual  in  promoting 

order  in  a school.  12  marks. 

6.  (a.)  Describe  fully  the  best  method  of  keeping  the  copy  books 
(3  marks)  ; and  (&.)  state  how  they  should  be  distributed  (3  marks.) 

6 marks. 

7.  Specify  three  errors  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  third  exercise  in 

word  teaching,  that  is,  “ordinary  reading.”  6 marks. 

8.  What  step  i3  recommended  to  ensure  the  correction  of  an  error  in 

penmanship  which  has  been  marked  by  the  teacher  in  a pupil’s  copy 
during  the  writing  lesson  ? 6 marks. 

9.  Write  down  the  requirements  of  the  Results  Programme  for  third 
class  in — 

M Geography.  (2  marks.) 

(b.)  Arithmetic.  (4  marks.)  6 marks. 

10.  Name  the  elementary  tables,  and  say  which  of  them  are  frequently 

neglected,  or  insufficiently  taught.  6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hogan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Three  thousand  seven  hundred  silver  coins,  900  parts  silver  to 
1,000,  are  recoined  into  2,960  coins,  925  parts  to  1,000;  when  the  latter 
are  worth  lp.  each,  what  is  the  value  of  the  former1?  Disregard  alloy. 

1 1 ‘ ' 20  inarks. 
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2.  Simplify — 

-/Tl 


+ \/5j 


\+n+n  n+3Tv+8. 


■1673 


n -9554 
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20  marks. 

3.  What  sum  must  I invest  in  the  3 per  cents.,  at  87J,  so  that  my 
income  may  be  the  same  as  that  derived  from  .£819  in  the  4^  per  cents. 

at  93f,  an  income  tax  of  S d.  in  the  £ being  deducted  “from  the  D P|W»- 
latter  ? 20  marks. 

4.  The  old  copper  penny,  consisting  of  pure  copper,  weighed  29 If  grs., 

and  the  new  bronze  penny,  containing  95  per  cent,  of  pure  copper, 
weighs  145-85  grs.  What  is  the  value  of  1,000  old  pennies  converted 
into  new  pennies  1 Disregard  alloy.  20  marks. 

5.  The  first  and  tenth  terms  of  an  arithmetical  series  are  -09  and  -90, 

respectively.  Write  out  the  series  in  full.  20  marks. 

6.  If  a field  of  80  acres  is  to  be  ploughed  in  10  days,  and  15  horses 

plough  50  acres  in  4 days,  how  many  horses  will  finish  the  remainder 
within  the  time  1 . __  10  marks. 

7.  Add  together  3*576,  4*364,  2*7,  and  6*62.  10  marks. 

8.  Give  two  methods  of  finding  the  square  root  of  a vulgar  fraction 

using  as  an  example  10  marks. 

9.  If  250  lbs.  of  copper  are  worth  200  lbs.  of  tin,  and  250  lbs.  of  tin 

worth  700  lbs.  of  lead,  and  900  lbs.  of  lead  worth  500  lbs.  of  iron,  and 
350  lbs.  of  iron  worth  100  lbs.  of  zinc ; how  much  zinc  is  worth  300  lbs. 
of  copper  ? 16  marks. 

10.  Show  that  the  expression — 


J- 


103787  _ 2 


233522 


10  marks. 


GRAMMAR— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  are  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

The  first  question  must  he  attempted  by  all  candidates. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwa-INE,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Another  way  in  which  the  tongue  becomes  a dangerous  member 

is  in  the  habit  of  repeating  incorrectly  what  we  ealh 

repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  but  a smgl le  a, Id) ttion  from  each 
tongue,  becomes  in  the  end  quite  a different  one  from  ^ 

first  related.  Parse  fully  the  words  ra  Ualus  U mmKs 

2.  Correct  or  defend  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  toUo  g 
sentences,  giving  your  reasons : — 

(a  ) Let  you  and  I the  battle  try. 

(b.)  Each  of  them  went  their  own  way.  ■. 

(c.)  Neither  precept  nor  example  are  so  forcible  as  ba  . 

[d.)  The  idols  are  bioke  in  the  temple  of  Baal. 
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3.  State  how  adjectives  of  (a.)  one,  ( b .)  two,  and  (c.)  three  or  more 

syllables  are  compared  (6  marks)  ; and  state  also  what  classes  of 
adjectives  are  not  compared  ^6  marks).  12  marks. 

4.  Show  how  the  three  classes  of  compound  nouns  form  their  plurals 

giving  examples  of  the  plural  of  each  class.  12  marks. 

5.  Distinguish  between  Finite  and  Infinite  Moods,  and  explain  why 

they  are  so  called.  12  marks. 

6.  In  what,  respect  do  the  possessive  cases  of  the  Personal  Pronouns 

differ  from  the  Possessive  Pronouns  ? Give  examples  of  the  use  of 
both.  # 6 marks. 

7.  Give  the  gender  of  each  of  the  following  words,  and  also  the 
corresponding  masculine  or  feminine : — earl,  witch,  sloven , czar. 

6 marks. 

8.  Give  the  remaining  principal  parts,  that  is,  the  Past  Tense  and 

Perfect  Participle,  of  each  of  the  following  verbs  : — Swim,  swell,  arise, 
stay,  lade,  seethe.  6 marks. 

9.  In  what  instances  is  the  Relative  Pronoun  that  employed  in 

preference  to  who  or  which  ? 6 marks. 

10.  How  are  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives?  (3  marks.)  Name 

some  compound  adverbs.  (3  marks.)  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP -40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  he  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages : — 

“My  lord  governor,  my  name  is  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio  de  Aguero ; I 
am  a native  of  a place  called  Tirteafuera,  lying  between  Caraquel  and 
Almoddobar  del  Campo,  on  the  right  hand,  and  I have  taken  my  doctor’s 
degrees  in  the  University  of  Ossuna.”  “ Then  hark  you,”  said  Sancho, 
in  a rage,  “ Signor  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio  de  Aguero,  native  of  Tirteafuera, 
lying  on  the  right  hand  as  we  go  from  Caraquel  to  Almoddobar  del 
Campo,  graduate  in  Ossuna,  get  out  of  my  sight  this  instant ! ” 

A plenteous  place  is  Ireland  for  hospitable  cheer, 

Where  the  wholesome  fruit  is  bursting  from  the  yellow  barley  ear; 
There  is  honey  in  the  trees  where  her  misty  vales  expand, 

And  her  forest  paths,  in  summer,  are  by  falling  waters  fanned. 
There  is  dew  at  high  noontide  there,  and  springs  i’  the  yellow  sand 
On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland, 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  30. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (senior),  District  Inspector. 

Dictation  from  Fifth  Book,  page.  156,  from  “Care  should  be”  to 
“ comforts  of  friendship.” 

1.  Give  directions  to  guide  us  in  spelling  word 3 formed  by  lengthening 
others  ending  in  e.  Give  the  exceptions.  6 marks. 
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2.  Write  sentences  exemplifying  the  application  or  proper  use  of  min, 

sent , lower , and  stationary , and  of  the  words  grouped  with  these  in  the 
Spelling  Book.  6 marks. 

3.  (a).  In  what  do  the  words  in  the  second  class  of  verbal  distinctions 

differ  \ (3  marks.)  (b.)  What  leads  to  their  being  confounded  ? 

(3  marks.)  . . 6 marks. 

4.  Show  that  it  is  useful  to  know  the  primitive  meaning  of  a word, 
even  though  the  word  has  ceased  to  be  used  in  that  sense.  6 marks. 

5.  (a.)  In  which  of  the  following  words  is  l doubled  exceptionally  : — 

Controlled,  libelling,  dispelling,  underselling  1 (2  marks.)  (6.)  Show  in 
each  case  either  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  rule  are  fulfilled,  or  in 
what  particulars  this  is  not  done.  (4  marks.)  6 marks. 

6.  Give  as  many  meanings  as  you  can  for  beam,  firm,  season. 

3 marks. 

7 . Give  the  derivation  of  broad,  desert  (merit),  and  hanker. 

3 marks. 

8.  Give  examples  of  words  in  which  we  endeavour  to  indicate  by  the 
pronunciation  alone,  whether  the  word  is  a noun  or  a verb.  3 marks. 

9.  In  spelling  words  ending  in  able  or  ible,  how  are  we  to  know 

whether  to  use  a or  i in  the  postfix.  3 marks. 

10.  What  sort  of  words  are  grouped  together  in  the  third  class  of 
verbal  distinctions!  (1J  marks.)  Give  the  words  coupled  with  rues, 
tenor,  and  extent , and  the  meaning  of  each.  (1-|  marks.)  3 marks. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  a rectangle  equal  to  a given  rectilineal  figure. 

10  marks. 

2.  Given  the  sum  of  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a square,  construct  it. 

10  marks. 

3.  If  a quadrilateral  be  bisected  by  both  diagonals,  it  is  a parallelo- 
gram. Prove  this.  19  marks. 

4.  Tlmre  are  three  propositions  in  the  First  Book  of  Euclid  in  which 
triangles  are  demonstrated  to  be  in  every  respect  equal,  (a.)  State  in 
each  proposition  the  hypothesis  from  which  this  equality  is  proved. 
(5  marks.)  (6.)  Prove  any  one  of  these  propositions.  (5  marks.) 

10  marks. 

5.  A quadrilateral  has  two  of  its  opposite  sides  parallel,  and  its  other 
two  sides  equal ; the  parallel  sides  are  80  feet  and  92  feet,  respectively, 
the  equal  sides  are  10  feet  each  ; find  the  area  of  the  quadrilateral. 

10  marks. 

6.  Prove  Euclid  I.,  17,  without  producing  a side.  5 marks. 

7.  (a.)  What  is  the  hypothesis  in  each  of  the  following  propositions  : 
I.,  24;  Lt  35 ; I.,  40 ; I.,  43.  (2  marks.)  (6.)  Prove  I.,  43.  (3  marks.) 

5 marks. 
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8.  The  diagonals  of  a parallelogram  divide  it  into  four  equal  parts. 

Prove  this.  _ 5 marks. 

9.  Define  supplementary  angles,  rhomboid,  rhombus,  trapesium, 

oblong.  5 marks, 

10.  The  side  of  a square  is  85  yards,  and  a path  10  yards  wide  goes 
round  the  square  outside  it ; find  how  many  stones,  1 foot  4 inches  long 
by  10  inches  wide,  will  be  required  to  pave  the  path,  5 marks, 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

IST.B, — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Smith,  District  Inspector, 


1 Inventory  of  my  property  on  1st  January,  1895  :~ 
1895. 

Jan.  1,  Cash  on  hands,  - 
„ „ Sugar,  40  cwts.,  at  £2  per  cwt., 

„ „ William  Roberts  owes  me  - 

,,  „ Warehouse  and  stores, 

Bills  payable : — 

„ „ My  promissory  note  to  John  James,  payable 
on  the  31st  of  March,  - 
„ „ My  acceptance  of  James  Hogg’s  draft, 

„ 10.  Bought  of  Wm.  Roberts  20  cwts.  of  sugar, 
at  30s.  per  cwt., 

„ 15.  Accepted  Wm.  Roberts’  draft  at  3 months, 

„ 25.  Lost  a bank-note,  £20,  - 

„ 30.  Sold  to  Jas.  Hogg  10  cwts.  of  sugar,  at  505. 
per  cwt.,  - 

„ 31.  Took  stock  and  found  50  cwt.  of  sugar, 
Journalize  foregoing  entries. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

450 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

,200 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

10  marks. 


2. 

Jan.  1.  Sundries,  Dr.  to  Stock : — • 

„ Cash,  - 

„ Goods,  - - - 

,,  Stock,  Dr.  to  Bills  payable, 

5.  Cash,  Dr.  to  Goods, 

10.  Goods,  Dr.  to  Cash, 

12.  Wm.  Roberts,  Dr.  to  Bills  payable, 

14.  Cash,  Dr.  to  Wm.  Roberts, 

20,  Profit  and  Loss  Dr.  to  Cash, 

31.  Balance,  Dr.  to  Goods, 

Open  the  necessary  ledger  accounts  for  the  above, 
balance  the  accounts 


100 

0 

0 

150 

0 

o: 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

post  them  and 
10  marks 
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3.  State  how  the  following  errors  may  be  corrected  : — Appendix 

(a,)  Wm.  Roberts  is  wrongly  credited  for  cash  paid  by  John  Sectionin'., 
Jones,  £80.  (5  marks.)  — — 

(6,)  Goods  sold  to  Wm.  Burke  are  placed  to  the  account  of 

Wm.  Burns,  in  error,  £50.  (5  marks.)  10  marks.  Question*. 

4.  Journalize  the  following  : — ■ Monitors. 

(a.)  Discounted  at  Royal  Bank: — D ■PaPers* 


0 (5  marks.) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

Hogg’s  acceptance  - 70 

0 

0 

Discount,  - - 1 

10 

0 

68  10 

Remitted  Baring  Brothers  : — 

Wm.  Roberts’  draft  £ 

S. 

d. 

on  Coutts  & Go.,  - 52 

10 

0 

Interest  at  J per  cent.,  0 

5 

3 

52  4 

9 (5  marks.) 

10  marks. 

5.  Explain  clearly  and  fully  the  way  in  which  entries  are  traced 

from  the  Journal  to  the  Ledger,  and  vice  versd.  10  marks. 

6.  Why  must  the  Debit  and  Credit  sides  of  the  Stock  Account  be 

equal  when  all  the  accounts  are  balanced  1 5 marks. 

7.  (cl.)  What  is  the  use  of  a Profit  and  Loss  Account  (3  marks) ; and 

(6.)  liow  is  it  closed  ? (2  marks.)  __  5 marks. 

8.  Explain  fully  how  you  balance  a wine  account  (a.)  when  all  the 
wine  is  sold  (2  marks) ; (l.)  when  some  remains  unsold.  (3  marks.) 

8 marks. 

9.  Sold  Wm.  Jones  4 pipes  of  wine,  at  £60  per  pipe,  and  received  in 

part  payment  £200.  Journalize  the  above.  5 marks. 

10.  When  opening  the  Stock  Account,  what  entries  are  made  on  the 

Debit  and  Credit  sides,  respectively  1 5 marka- 


ALGEBRA.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B, You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  followiny  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewah,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  z2  = a2  + j/2,  find  the  simplest  value  of- 


2.  Simplify — 


3,  Solve  the  equation — 


b 

x — b 


-y){y-vz-x). 

10  marks. 

ixy  - x 2 

y ' x?  + y3 

10  marks 

a-b 

~ X - c 

10  marks. 
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2a;4  + 9a;3  + 14a;  + 3 

3wUl  + 1 Die4  + 5 -+- 1 Oa;  +2  10  marks. 

5.  A person  had  £900 ; part  of  it  he  lout  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent., 
and  part  ut  the  rate  of  5 per  cent.,  and  lie  received  equal  sums  as 
interest  from  the  two  parts.  How  much  did  he  lend  at  4 per  cent.? 

10  marks. 


6. 

7. 


Find  the  value  o x*  + a%2  + y 4 when  x + y = 2»,  and  * - y = 21. 

5 marks. 


Solve  the  equation — 

_L  _ 10  ^ 2 

m + i 2x  + 7 2x  - 3' 


5 marks, 


8.  Find  the  value  of — 

V^-(a-b)  , V5a-(a-b)  when  a = g and  J . 4. 

Va~  + 62  a + b 

5 marks, 

9.  Simplify — 

a - b f a + b a-b  2 Ifi  \ 

26  \ 2 (a-  b) ~ 2 (a  +•  6) + a2  - 62  j * 5 marks. 


10.  Divide  20  into  two  parts  such  that  the  sum  of  three  times  one 
part  and  five  times  the  other  may  be  84.  5 marks. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  (my  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Puhser,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1,  As  an  exercise  in  composition,  write  out  in  your  own  words  the 


story  of  the  “Farmer  and  his  Sons.”  10  marks. 

2.  What  animals  supply  the  wants  of  the  Esquimaux  ? In  what  way 

is  each  useful  to  him  1 10  marks. 

3.  Describe  the  date-tree  and  its  fruit.  10  marks. 

4.  Describe  a salt  mine  in  Poland.  10  marks. 


5.  Write  out  the  twelve  lines  from  the  Deserted  Village  com- 
mencing— 

“ 111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a prey.” 

10  marks. 

6.  State  all  you  know  of  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard.  5 marks. 

7.  In  what  manner,  and  in  what  year,  was  the  large  cave  at  Mitchels- 

town  discovered  1 5 marks. 

8.  “Water  may  be  impure  in  several  ways.”  Explain.  5 marks. 

9.  What  kinds  of  fish  abound  in  Lough  Neagh  ? 5 marks. 

10.  Of  the  Ode  to  a Skylark  write  out  ten  lines  commencing 

“ Yet  if  we  could  scorn.”  5 marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks.  Amjnaix 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  Sectioniil. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  Questions. 

attempt  do  not  exceed  60.  -~rr 

1 Monitors. 

No.  1 must  be  attempted  by  every  candidate.  D p^"er3 

Mr.  Strong e,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  entering  the  rivers,  mountains, 
and  sea-board  towns  of  Leins  ter.  1 2 marks. 


2.  “ At  the  poles,  day  and  night  are  each  six  months  long,”  Explain 

this  clearly.  12  marks. 

3.  Describe  precisely  the  position  cf  Grasmere,  Broadhaven  Bay, 
Diinmanus  Bay,  Pomona,  Poole  Bay,  and  Cairngorm.  12  marks. 

4.  State  with  regard  to  Bristol,  Newark,  Stirling,  and  Shrewsbury 
(a.)  in  what  counties  (4  marks)  ; and  (b.)  on  what  rivers  (4  marks) 
they  are  situated  ; also  (c.)  for  what  are  they  noted  (4  marks). 

12  marks. 


5.  Name  in  order,  from  north  to  south,  the  maritime  counties  on  the 

west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  give  their  chief  towns.  1 2 marks. 

6.  (a.)  What  islauds  and  territories  are  included  under  the  name 

tl  Straits  Settlements  ” ! (2  marks.)  (6.)  What  is  their  precise 

situation!  (2  marks.)  (c.)  Name  their  chief  towns  and  principal 
exports.  (2  marks.)  6 marks. 

7.  What  time  is  it  at  Birr  Point,  in  Down,  when  it  is  12  o’clock  noon 

at  Dunmore  Head,  in  Kerry  ! 6 marks. 

8.  Where  are  Stanley  Harbour,  Port  Louis,  Bloemfontein,  Havana, 

Coimbra,  Breslau  ! 6 marks. 

9.  What  counties  are  traversed  or  touched  by  the  Rivers  Slaney, 

Suir,  Boyne,  and  Liffey ! 6 marks. 

10.  (a.)  Name  the  three  mountain  ranges  containing  the  highest 
peaks  in  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught.  (2  marks.)  (6.)  Name  the 
highest  peak  in  each  case,  and  give  heights.  (4  marks.)  6 marks. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

Two  horn's  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  ma.y  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Why  are  some  of  our  grazing  lands,  devoted  to  the  fattening  of 

stock,  as  rich  now  as  they  were  long  ago  ! Why  is  not  this  the  case 
with  other  lands  ! * 10  marks. 

2.  Give  a full  account  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  cows.  10  marks. 

3.  Enumerate  the  advantages  of  drainage.  10  marks. 

4.  What  instruments  are  used  for  testing  milk  1 Describe  how  each 

is  used,  and  state  what  it  tells  you  about  the  milk.  10  marks. 

5.  How  is  the  value  of  straw  for  feeding  purposes  affected  by  the 

time  of  cutting!  Explain  the  reason  of  this.  10  marks. 
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6.  Give  examples  of  bad  management  often  to  be  noticed  in  tie 

, treatment  of  our  farm  crops.  5 marks. 

7.  Mention  some  causes  of  broken  wind,  and  of  grease,  in  horses. 

5 marks. 

8.  How  may  the  cultivation  of  apples  be  shown  to  be  profitable? 

5 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  three  great  objects  of  tillage  operations  1 5 marks. 

10.  In  a handful  of  different  grasses,  describe  a characteristic  by 
which  you  would  at  sight  detect  some  to  be  valueless.  5 marks. 


DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — Be  careful  to  mark  each,  paper  of  exercises  with  your 
Examination  Number. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts  : — 

1.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

2.  Object  Drawing  in  Outline. 

3.  Practical  Geometry. 

I.— FREEHAND  DR  AWING.— 20  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  one  hour. 

A drawing  of  the  example  supplied  is  to  be  made  on  an  enlarged 
scale ; the  height  to  be  increased  about  two  inches,  and  the  breadth  in 
proportion. 

II.— OBJECT  DRAWING.— 12  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  one  hour. 

On  an  ordinary  drawing  board  the  Examiner  will  place  a medium 
sized  metal  saucepan,  so  that  the  handle  shall  be  at  the  side,  and  the  lid 
turned  so  that  its  handle  may  be  in  the  same  direction.  The  candi- 
dates should  fairly  see  the  top  of  the  handle  of  the  lid.  A drawing  of 
the  saucepan  and  board  is  to  be  made  so  as  fairly  to  fill  the  paper  sup- 
plied. 

III.— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.— 18  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  one  hour. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  6 questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  18. 

Answers  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only , 
and  where  a construction  if  not  obvious,  an  explanation  should 
be  given,  the  points  being  marked  with  letters. 

Full  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  a question  unless- the 
construction  is  neatly  drawn ; and  all  lines  are  shown . 

1.  Construct  a plain  scale  of  Tlj  to  represent  feet  and  inches.  The 

scale  to  he  long  enough  to  measure  8 feet.  6 marks. 

2.  Construct  a rhombus  having  an  angle  of  GO  degrees,  and  whose 

area  shall  be  6 square  inches.  6 marks. 
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3.  Bisect  a triangle  having  its  sides  34,  4,  4£  inches  by  a line  drawn  -Appendix 

from  a point  at  one  inch  from  either  end  of  the  longest  side.  Section  111., 

6 marks.  jE 

4.  Given  three  lines,  2 inches,  2-4  inches,  and  3 inches  long  j find  a Exami- 

fourth  proportional  less  than  any  of  them.  S marks.  Question*. 

.5.  Construct  a triangle,  base  1 inch,  altitude  1*1  inches,  vertical  — 
angle  40  degrees.  - 3 marks.  Monitors. 

6.  A rectangle  3 inches  by  . 2 inches  being  given,  required  a square  DP*pera. 
equal  to  it  in  area.  3 marks. 


MUSIC  (HTJLLAH). — 50  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  follouring  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 


Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Write,  in  the  treble  clef,  the  major  scales,  of  which  the  following 

are  the  leading  notes  Fa  (F) ; Dof  (Cjfc) ; Sol  (G)  \ Re$  (Df  J ; 
Mi  (E).  10  marks. 

2.  Write  the  major  scales,  the  tonics  of  which  are  respectively  a 
major  and  a minor  third  above  and  below  this  note  : — 

10  marks. 

3.  Write  the  chromatic  semitone  above,  and  the  diatonic  semitone 
below,  each  of  the  following  notes  : — 

(1.)  (2.)  (3.)  (4.J  (5.) 


10  marks. 

4.  Name  all  the  minor  thirds  and  perfect  fifths  in  the  scale  of  Si  (B). 

10  marks. 


5,  Write  one  measure  in  each  of  the  following  times,  each  measure  to 

Consist  of  five  notes  : *,  f , f,  J.  10  marks. 

6,  Write  two  measures,  each  containing  six  quavers,  in  , and  g 

times.  6 marks. 


7.  Transpose  the  following  a major  third  up.  Prefix  key  and 
time-signatures : — 


5 marks. 
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Appendix  8.  Write  the  following  : — (a)  one  octave  lower  (2J  marks),  and 
Seetionm.,  (b)  two  octaves  lower,  in  the  bass  clef  (2^  marks)  - 

TY  ' ' 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Monitors. 
D Papers. 


5 marks. 

9.  Write  in  the  bass  clef  the  signatures  of  the  following  scales: 

Faf  (Ff) ; Solb  (G b)  ; Mib  (Eb) ; La  (A) ; Si  (B).  5 marks.  ’ 

10.  Explain  the  following : Lento,  Adagio,  Ritard,  Forte,  Allegro. 

5 marks. 


MUSIC.— TONIC  SOL-FA. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  (a.)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  £‘  Tones  of  First  Impression.” 

(5  marks.)  ( b .)  What  bonds  of  agreement  have  they  1 (5  marks.) 

10  marks. 

2.  State  the  mental  effect  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  measures  in 

common  use.  10  marks. 

3.  Write  a perfect  fourth  above  and  below  the  following  tones : — 

s,  r,  1,  se,  f. 

10  marks. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  notes  in  the  left  column  of  the  Modulator 
which  correspond  to  the  following  in  the  centre  columns  : — 

d1  s ta  1 f r s d m f. 

10  marks. 

5.  The  following  passage  is  given  in  four  different  keys.  In  which 
key  will  it  sound  highest  ? In  which  lowest  ? 


Key  if 
Eb. 
Bb. 
»b. 


m s 1, 

I*!  S 1 1 

in  s 1 
tn  s 1 


6.  Define  doh’t  place  in  the  scale. 

7.  What  are  the  Dissonant  Intervals  of  die  Scale  1 
are  most  dissonant ; which  least  dissonant  1 

8.  Write ; (a)  a six-pulse  measure ; (b) 

(c)  a four-pulse  measure ; (d)  a two-pulse  _ . , , , 

pulse  measure.  5 marks, 

9.  What  are  the  mental  effects  of  my,  soh,  te,fah,  lahl 

5 marks. . 

10.  Explain  the  terms  : Key-tone,  Tune,  Melody,  Harmony,  Octave ~ 

5 marks. 


10  marks. 

5 marks. 
Which  intervals 
5 marks, 
a nine-pulse  measure  ; 
measure ; ( e ) a three- 
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X. — Questions  set  to  Monitresses  of  Third  Year. 

Appendix 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks.  Section., 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Exami- 

1 nation 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the,  following  10  questions  so  Qne,tl<ms- 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  'paper  to  those  you  Monitresses. 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60.  D p~rSi 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  an  outline  of  the  first  stage  of  the  method  of  teaching  reading 

practised  in  our  National  schools.  12  marks. 

2.  Give  the  principal  reminders  to  monitors  on  class  teaching.  Refer 
in  your  answer  to — 

(a.)  The  position  to  be  taken  up  by  the  monitor.  (4  marks.) 

(b.)  Faults  in  the  order  and  demeanour  of  the  pupils.  (4  marks.) 

(c.)  The  mode  of  questioning  the  pupils.  (4  marks.)  12  marks. 

3.  (a.)  State  the  advantages  of  simultaneous  reading  (6  marks) ; and 

( h ) describe  how  it  is  carried  on  (6  marks.)  12  marks. 

4.  Write  down  six  questions  of  a kind  recommended  for  teaching 

junior  pupils  to' understand  the  nature  of  the  four  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic.  12  marks. 

5.  Give  the  principal  suggestions  for  effectively  conducting  a lesson 

in  oral  spelling.  ” 12  marks. 

6.  By  what  arrangements  can  a proper  supply  of  slates  and  pencils  be 

always  ready  for  work  (a)  in  the  desks  (3  marks) ; and  (b)  at  the 
draft  circles  \ (3  marks.)  6 marks. 

7.  (a.)  What  three  things  are  included  in  a reading  lesson  1 (3  marks) ; 

(6.)  Which  of  the  three  is  the  most  important,  and  why  1 (3  marks.) 

6 marks. 

8.  In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  spelling  the  teacher  is 
recommended  to  keep  a note-book.  How  is  this  note-book  to  be  used  1 

6 marks. 

9.  What  steps  are  recommended  for  training  the  junior  pupils  to 

attend  closely  to  their  books  during  a reading  lesson  ? 6 marks. 

10.  For  what  purpose  is  it  desirable  to  make  the  pupils  of  first  class 

occasionally  add  aloud  when  working  sums  1 6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  meurks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  100. 

. Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hogan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  An  estate  of  2,000  acres  is  to  be  divided  between  four  claimants 
in  such  a manner  that  A’s  share  is  to  B’s  as  18 : 20,  B’s  to  C!s  as 
20  : 22,  C’s  to  D’s  as  22  : 24.  How  many  acres  does  each  get  1 

20  marks. 

P 
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2.  Taking  the  metre  to  be  39-3708  inches,  find  the  ratio  between 
the  kilometre  and  the  English  mile.  (1  kilometre  — 1,000  metres). 

20  marks. 

3.  When  standard  gold  is  £3  17s.  lOJcf.  an  ounce,  how  much  gold 
is  left  after  coining  two  pounds  troy  of  such  gold  into  sovereigns  1 

' 20  marks. 

4.  A,  B,  and  C working  together  can  dig  a field  of  potatoes  in  5| 

days  ; A and  B could  do  it  in  6|  days  ; and  A and  C in  days.  How 
long  would  each  take  to  do  it  alone?  20  marks. 

5.  When  any  three  of  the  following,  Rate,  Principal , 'Jim,  and 

Amount,  are  given,  the  fourth  can  be  found.  Show  how  this  can  be 
done  in  simple  interest.  . 20  marks. 

6.  Add  together  .£1-875,  3-675  half  guineas,  3-583  guineas,  7-125 

shillings,  and  -45  penny.  10  marks. 

7.  Find  by  practice  by  two  different  methods  the  rent  of  27a.  3k.  30p, 

at  £3  18s.  4d.  an  acre.  10  marks. 

8.  Reduce  222,222  square  yards  statute  measure  to  acres,  roods, 

perches,  yards,  feet,  and  inches.  1 0 marks. 

9.  Two  bicyclists  start,  the  one  from  Dublin  at  9 a.m.,  going  10  miles 
an  hour,  the  other  from  Athlone,  76  miles  distant,  at  10  a.m.,  going 
13  miles  an  hour ; when  and  where  do  they  meet  ? 

10.  Simplify — 

ly  + Skf-t-  3jV_.  ^n-  + W+r 

2*  + *A  + 5f  ' If + 6* + 8*1-8*’ 


10  marks. 


10  marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

KB. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 

No.  1 must  be  attempted  by  every  Candidate. 

Mr.  Stkonoe,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Mubphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  qf  Ireland,  entering  the  chief  features  of 
Galway  and  Mayo,  viz.,  headlands,  lakes,  mountains,  and  chief  towns. 

12  marks. 

2.  Taking  New  York  as  74°  West  Longitude,  and  St.  Petersburg  as 

30p  East  Longitude,  what  time  is  it  at  St.  Petersburg  when  it  is 
midnight  at  New  York  1 12  marks. 

3.  What  towns  in  the  British  Isles  are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
shawls,  linen,  tweed,  straw  hats,  hosiery,  carpets  respectively? 

12  marks. 

4.  Describe  precisely  the  position  of  Monte  Video  , Mount  Egmont, 

Botany  Bay,  Limpopo  River,  Cape  Baba,  Lake  Van-  _ 12  marks. 

5.  From  which  of  our  colonies  do  we  import  opium,  rum,  conee, 

wines,  oranges,  jute  ? 12  marks- 

6.  Nance  the  chief  towns  of  Manitoba,  Orkney,  and  Shetland  Is  es, 

British  Burrnah,  Hong  Kong,  St.  Helena,  and  British  Gambia. 

6 marks. 
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7.  Define  the  following : — (a.)  Meridian  altitude  of  the  Sun.  (2  Appendix 

marks.)  Section  in., 

(b.)  Celestial  equator.  (2  marks.)  fz. 

(c.)  Sensible  horizon.  (2  marks.)  Exami- 

6 marks.  Questions 

8.  Name,  in  order,  four  river  mouths  passed  in  coasting  from  Land’s  ^ — 

End  to  Beachy  Head,  and  a town  on  each  river.  6 marks.  Xonttreua. 

9.  In  what  counties  are  the  following  mountain  peaks,  and  to  what  D Papers, 
ranges  do  they  belong  : — Cross  Fell,  Benmore,  Brown  Willy  1 

6 marks. 

10.  What  rivers  flow  through  Banff,  Ennis,  Dunkeld,  Beading, 

Rathkeale,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  1 6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP. — 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy 
with  which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Of  Burns  and  Moore,  Professor  Wilson — himself  a poet,  a Scot  of  the 
Scots,  an  idolater  of  his  great  countryman— speaks  thus,  in  words 
worthy  of  remembrance  : — ■“  Of  all  the  song-writers  that  ever  warbled, 
or  chaunted,  or  sang,  the  best,  in  our  estimation,  is  verily  no  other 

than  Thomas  Moore In  richness,  in  variety,  in  grace, 

and  in  the  power  of  art,  he  is  superior  to  the  Ploughman.” 

Sweet  Auburn  ! parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant’s  power. 

Here,  as  I take  my  solitary  rounds, 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruined  grounds, 

And,  many  a year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, . 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for  Dictation). 

*'  One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  30. 

'Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (senior)/ District  Inspector. 

..Dictation  from  Fifth  Book,  page  159,  from  "The  finest  miniature” 
to  lt  in  the  workman.”  , 

1.  Write  notes  on  the  spelling  of  encourage,  courageous,  piteous,  and 

trafficking.  , „ ? marks', 

’"2.  Exemplify,  in  sentences,  the  application  of  the  following  words, 
and  of  those  associated  with  them  in  the  Spelling  Boo  . ig  i , 
session,  lea,  and  profit.  ■ V ' ° ”ar  s' 
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Appendix 

Sectior  HI., 
X. 

Exami- 
nation 
Questi<  ns. 

Muni  tresses. 

D Papets. 


3.  (a.)  What  word  will  careless  pronunciation  be  likely  to  confound 
with,  each  of  the  following: — Accident,  exercise,  and  glutinous  1 
(3  marks.)  (b.)  Give  the  meanings  of  all.  (3  marks.)  6 marks. 

4.  What  is  said  regarding  the  accenting  of  counsel  and  protest  as 

nouns  and  as  verbs  1 6 marks, 

5.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  Second  Rule  of  spelling  1 6 marks. 

6.  Why  is  it  important  that  a pupil  should  learn  thoroughly  prefixes, 

affixes,  and  roots  'l  3 marks. 

7.  Give  as  many  meanings  as  you  can  for  cape,  kite,  post,  tack,  habit, 

and  steep.  3 marks. 

8.  Give  the  present  and  past  participles  of  gainsay,  mimic,  die,  flee, 

ply,  and  ballot.  _ _ 3 marks. 

9.  In  writing  words  beginning  with  en  or  in,  how  may  we  know  in 
any  particular  case  whether  to  begin  the  word  with  e or  with  i 'i 

3 marks. 

10.  Explain,  with  examples,  what  is  meant  by  the  original  and  the 

figurative  meanings  of  words.  3 marks. 


GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  60. 


The  first  question  must  he  attempted  by  every  candidate. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwaine,  District  Inspector. 


1 . Whatever  my  own  conduct  may  have  been , madam,  replied  he,  is 
not  the  present  question;  though,  as  I have  made  no  use  of  advice 
myself,  I should  in  conscience  give  it  to  those  that  will. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  12  marks. 

2.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  defend  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a.)  They  which  seek  wisdom  shall  find  her.  (3  marks.) 

(b.)  Who  does  he  serve  under  1 (3  marks.) 

(c.)  Either  the  one  or  the  other  were  mistaken.  (3  marks.) 

(d.)  A few  year’s  preparation  will  be  necessary.  (3  marks.) 

12  marks. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by — 

(a.)  Nominative  absolute  ; (3  marks.) 

(b.)  Infinitive  absolute  ; (3  marks.) 

(c.)  Participle  absolute  1 (3  marks.) 

(d.)  Give  examples  of  the  use  of  each.  (3  marks.)  12  marks. 


4.  What  are  compound  transitive  verbs  1 Give  a test  by  which  they 

may  be  distinguished,  and  examples  of  their  use.  12  marks. 

5.  Give  examples  of  a class  of  verbs  which  in  the  passive  voice  may  ■ 

be  followed  by  an  objective  case,  and  show  how  these  verbs  are  used  m 
the  active  voice.  12  marks. 

6.  Give  the  number  and  corresponding  singular  or  plural  of  each  of 
the  following : — 

Monsieur,  oasis,  beau,  phenomena.  6 marks.  ^ 
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7.  Distinguish  between  emphatic  and  reflective  pronouns,  and  give  Appendix 

examples  of  the  use  of  each.  6 marks.  Suctionin 

8.  What  is  the  object  of  “ heard  ” in  the  sentence  " I heard  that 

you  were  ill,”  and  how  is  this  object  found  ? ■ 6 marks.  Exami- 

9.  Give  instances  in  which  the  present  and  past  participles  may  be 

used  instead  of  the  infinitive  mood.  6 marks. 

10.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  following  verbs  : — StmUram. 

abide,  weave,  hang,  spring,  hurt,  wind.  6 marks.  D Paper.. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— SO  Marks 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


If J3, You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  As  an  exercise  in  composition  write  out  in  your  own  words  the 
fable  of  “ The  Horse  and  the  Stag.”  10  ““  ' s' 

2 Describe  Oormao’s  chapel,  or  the  round  tower  on  the  Bock  ot 
r,  , , 10  marks. 

Cashel. 

3.  Explain  the  following  :— 

(a.)  "War-clouds  rolling  dun.” 

(b.)  “ The  meteor-flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific.burn." 

(c.)  “ I am  out  of  humanity’s  reach.” 

(d.)  “ I come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern.” 

(e.)  “ A mother  came  when  stars  were  paling.”  10  marks. 

i.  Write  out  the  twelve  lines  from  the  Deserted  Village 

commencing — _ . „ 

“ Yes ! let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdam.  ^ marks 

t Describe  Cp^X  of  which  the  S -ay  be  -id 

7.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  site  of  the  basin  of  Lough  ^h  has 

varied  in  the  course  of  centuries  I papyrus  plant  used 

8.  In  what  manner,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  papyru 

.in  the  construction  of  boats  ! commencing  — 

9.  Of  the  Ode  to  a Skylark  write  out  the  ten  lines  comment  g 

“ Like  a high-bom  maiden.”  g 

./'Ll..  doff.  6 marks. 


10.  State  all  you  know  of  the  Newfoundland  dog. 
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DRAWING. — 50  Marks. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — Be  carejul  to  marie  each  paper  of  exercises  with  your 
Examination  Number. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts  : — 

1.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

2.  Object  Drawing  in  Outline. 

3.  Practical  Geometry. 

I— FREEHAND  DRAWING.— 20  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  one  hour. 

A drawing  of  the  example  supplied  is  to  he  made  on  an  enlarged 
scale ; the  height  to  be  increased  about  two  inches,  and  the  breadth  in 
proportion. 

II.— OBJECT  DRAWING.— 12  Marks. 

On  an  ordinary  drawing  board,  about  2£  feet  from  the.  ground,  the 
Examiner  will  place  ail  album  or  other  large  book,  with  a tumbler 
standing  over  the  centre  of  the  book.  A drawing  of  the  board,  book, 
and  tumbler  is  to  be  made  so  as  to  fairly  fill  the  paper  supplied, 
The  book  and  board  should  not  face  the  Candidates  directly, 

III.— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.— 18  Marks. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  18. 

Answers  should  be  mitten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  where  a construction  is  not  obvious,  an  explanation  should 
be  given,  the  points  being  marked  with  letters . 

Full  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  a question  unless  the 
construction  is  neatly  draum  and  all  lines  are  shown. 

1.  Construct  a triangle  whose  base  shall  he  2 inches,  perimeter 
7 inches,  and  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base  35  degrees.  6 marks. 

2.  Given  one  side  of  a rectangle  2*5  inches,  complete  the  figure  so 
that  it  may  be  equal  in  area  to  a square  of  1*2  inches  side. 

6 marks. 

3.  Construct  a plain  scale  of  to  represent  yards  and  feet.  The 

scale  to  be  long  enough  to  measure  5 yards.  6 marks. 

4.  On  a straight  line,  2 inches  long,  construct  (a)  an  equilateral 
triangle  (1  mark) ; (b)  a square  (1  mark)  ; and  (c)  a hexagon  (1  mark). 

3 marks. 

5.  Construct  a rhombus,  having  one  of  its  angles  45  degrees,  its  sides 

being  1*5  inches  long.  3 marks. 

6.  Make  any  triangle,  and  draw  a line  perpendicular  to  the  base,  and 

passing  through  the  apex.  3 marks, 
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MUSIC  (HTJLLAH).— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

jf 3, You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 


Appendix 

Section  in. 
X. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Monitressct. 
D Papers. 


Mr.  Connell&n,  Head  Inspector.^ 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Write  in  the  treble  clef,  ascending  and  descending,  the  major  and 
the  minor  scales  of  which  the  note — 

pilli 

is  (a)  the  sub-dominant  (5  marks) ; and  (6)  the  dominant  (5^ 


2 State  the  difference  between  a diatonic  scale  and  a chromatic 
scale,  and  write  an  example  of  each,  beginning  on  the  noteReJ^ 

3.  Name  all  the  (a)  perfect  fourths  (5  marks),  and  {l)  the  minor 
sixths,  found  in  the  major  scale  (5  marks). 

4.  Below  each  of  the  following  write  a minor  second  and  a major 
third : — 


10  marks. 

5.  Transpose  the  following  into  the  scale  of  Be  j,  (D  j>).  Prefix  key 
and  time-signatures 


10  marks. 


6.  Write  one  measure  in  each  of  the  following  times  . ,,  t^c>  t>  s- 
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8.  Write  the  following  at  the  same  pitch  in  the  bass  stave : 


5 marks. 

9.  Write  the  signatures  of  the  following  scales:  Fa|  (F  $),  major 

and  minor  • JB  [>  (Si  [7),  major  and  minor.  5 marks. 

10.  Distinguish  between  the  tie  and  the  slur.  5 marks. 


MUSIC.— TONIC  SOL-FA.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B, — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman!  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Common  Scale.  10  marks. 

2.  'Name  the  major  chords  of  the  Scale.  10  marks. 

3.  Where  arc  the  great  steps  of  the  Scale?  Where  the  iittle  steps? 

10  marks. 

4.  Write  the  primary  forms  of  the  five  kinds  of  measure  in  general 

use.  10  marks. 

5.  Place  the  following  keys  in  order  of  pitch,  beginning  with  the 

highest:  E|,,  A,  B|?,  D,  B.  10  marks. 

6.  Re-arrange  the  following  in  order  of  pitch,  placing  the  lowest 
first : — 

m1  s t|  f r t d1  1 r1  d. 

5 marks. 

7.  Give  the  Perfect  Fifths  of  the  Scale.  5 marks. 

8.  How  are  voices  generally  classified?  5 marks. 

9.  Explain  the  terms: — Measure,  Pulse,  Accent,  Leaning-tones, 

Bridge-tone.  5 marks. 

10.  State  the  mental  effect  of  me,  lah,  ray,  fall,  doh.  5 marks. 


XI. — Questions  set  in  Extra  Subjects  to  Male  Teachers,  &c. 


LATIN.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

•N  B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

At  least  one  question  must  be  taken  from  each  section — A,  B,  and  0. 
Mr.  Sthonge,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 

Quamobrem  placuit  ei,  ut  ad  Ariovistum  legafcos  mitteret,  qui  ab  eo 
p jstularent,  uti  aliquem  locum  medium  utriusque  conloquio  diceretj 
velle  sese  de  republica  et  sumrais  utriusque  rebus  cum  eo  agere  Ei 
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legationi  Ariovistus  respondit : Si  quid  ipsi  a Caesare  opus  esset,  sese  Appendix 
ad  eum  venturum  fuisse ; si  quid  ille  se  velit,  ilium  ad  se  venire  oportere.  Sectionin., 
Praeterea  se  neque  sine  exercitu  in  eas  partes  Galliae  venire  audere,  3I- 
quas  Caesar  possideret,  neque  exercitum  sine  magno  commeatu  atque  Exami- 
molimento  in  unum  locum  contrahere  posse.  Sibi  autem  mirum  videri, 

quid  in  sua  Gallia,  quam  bello  vicisset,  aut  Caesari  aut  omnino  populo  ^ c ° 

Ttomano  negotii  esset. — Caesar.  10  marks.  Teachers 

2.  Translate  into  English : — a1  Papers. 

Inclita  iustitia  religioque  ea  tempestate  Numae  Pompilii  erat. 

Curibus  Sabinis  habitabat,  consultissimus  vir,  ut  in  ilia  quisquam  esse 
aetate  poterat,omnis  divini  atque  humani  iuris-  Auctorem  doctrinae  eius, 
quia  non  extat  alius,  falso  Samium  Pythagoram  edunt,  quern  Servio 
Tullio  regnante  Romae  centum  amplius  post  annos  in  ultima  Italiae  ora 
circa  Metapontum  Heracleamque  et  Crotonam  iuvenum  aemulantium 
studia  coetus  liabuisse  constat.  Ex  quibus  locis,  etsi  eiusdem  aetatis 
fuisset,  quae  fama  in  Sabinos  1 aut  quo  linguae  commercio  quemquam 
ad  cupiditatem  discendi  excivisset  1 Quove  praesidio  unus  per  tot 
gentes  dissonas  sermone  moribusque  pervenisset  1 — Livy. 

10  marks. 

3.  Translate  into  English : — 


Talia  vociferans  gemitu  tectum  omne  replebat ; 

Quum  subitum  dictuque  oritur  mirabile  monstrum. 

Namque  rnanus  inter,  moestonimque  ora  pareutum, 

Ecce  levis  summo  de  vertice  visus  Iiili 
Fundere  lumen  apex,  tactuque  innoxia  molles 
Lambere  flamma  comas,  et  circum  tempora  pasci. 

Nos  pavidi  trepidare  metu,  crinemque  flagrantem 
Excutere,  et  sanctos  restinguere  fontibus  ignes. 

At  pater  Anchises  oculos  ad  sidera  laetus 
Extulit,  et  coelo  palmas  cum  voce  tetendit : 

Jupiter  omnipotens,  precibus  si  flecteris  ullis, 

Aspice  nos  : hoc  tantum : et,  si  pietate  meremur, 

Da  deinde  auxilium  pater,  atque  haec  ommafirma. — Virgil. 

10  marks. 


Section  B. 

4.  Translate  into  Latin : — 

Under  these  circumstances,  Cicero  determined  to  act  with  vigour 
On  the  fifth  of  December  he  called  a meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  pub  it 
to  the  House  what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoners.  The  consul 
elect  gave  his  opinion  that  they  should  be  put  to  death.  Caesar,  when 
his  turn  came  to  speak,  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate.  He  did  not 
seek  to  defend  the  accused.  They  deserved  any  punishment.  Because 
that  was  so,  let  them  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  10  marks. 

5.  Translate  into  Latin : — 

(a.)  The  head  torn  from  his  shoulders  they  buried.  (2  marks.) 

(6.)  Live  with  men  as  if  the  immortal  Gods  saw  you.  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  He  answered  that  if  he  had  promised  anything  he  would  perform 
it  (2  marks.) 

(d.)  We  cannot  object  to  others  dissenting  from  us.  (2  marks.) 

(e.)  And  if  this  were  not  so,  he  certainly  would  not  afterwards  have 
gone  away.  (2  marks.)  10  marks. 
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Section  0. 

6.  How  is  the  want  of  a perfect  participle  active  supplied  in  Latin? 

Give  examples.  5 marks. 

7.  How  did  the  Romans  reckon  money  ? 5 marks, 

8.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  prepositions,  and  the 
cases  which  they  respectively  govern : — penes,  tenus,  clam,  cov&m,  prae. 

5 marks. 

9.  Name  the  principal  events  in  Roman  History  between  the  death  of 

Caesar  and  the  battle  of  Actimn.  5 marks 

10.  Write  a short  life  of  Pyrrhus.  5 marks. 


LATIN. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50, 

One  question  at  least  must  be  taken  from  each  Section — A,  B, 
and  C. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A, 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Caesar,  equitatu  praemisso,  subsequebatur  omnibus  copiis : sed  ratio 
ordoque  agminis  aliter  se  liabebat,  ac  Belgae  ad  Nervios  detnlerant. 
Nam  quod  ad  hostis.  adpropinquabat,  consuetudine  sua  Caesar  sex 
legiones  expeditas  ducebat ; post  eas  totius  exercitus  impedimenta 
collcfcarat  j inde  duae  legiones,  quae  proximo  conscriptae  erant,  totum 
agmen  claudebant,  praesidioque  impediments  erant.  Equites  nostri 
cum  funditoribus  sagittariisque  flumen  transgressi  cum  hostium  equitatu 
proelium  commisserunt.  Cum  se  illi  identidem ' in  silvas  ad  sues 
reciperent,  ab  rnrsus  ex  silva  in  nostros  impetum  facerent,  neque:  nostri 
longius,  quam  quem  ad  finem  porrecta  ac  loca  aperfca  pertinebant, 
cedentes  insequi  au derent,  interim  legiones  sex,  quae  primae  venerant 
opere  dimenso,  castra  munire  coeperunt. — Caesar.  10  marks. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Ancus  demandata'  cura  sacrorum  flaminibus  sacerdotib  usque  aliis 
exercitu  novo  conscripto  profectus  Politorium  urbem  Latinorum  yi 
cepit,  secutusque  morem  regum  priorum,  qui  rem  Romanam.  auxerant 
hostibus  in  civitatem  accipiendis,  multitudinem  omnem  Roman  traduxit. 
Et  cum  circa  Palatium,  sedem  veterem  Romanorum,  Sabini  Capitolium 
atque  arcem,  Caelium  montem  Albani  inplessent,  Aventinum  nova? 
multitudini  datum.  Additi  eodem' baud  ita  multo  p.ost  Tellems, 
Ficanaque  captis  novi  cives.  Politorium  inde  rursus  bello  repetiitura, 
quod  vacuum  occupaverant  Prisci  Latini.  Eaque  causa  diruendae 
urhis  eius  fuit  Romanis,  ne  hostium  semper  receptaculum  esset.  Livy. 

10  marks.- - • 
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3.  Translate  into  English  :• — 

Omnis  spes  Danaum,  et  coepti  fiducia  belli 
Palladis  auxiliis  semper  stetit.  Impius  ex  quo 
Tydides  sed  enim,  scelerumque  inventor  Ulixes 
Fatale  aggressi  sacra  to  avellere  templo 
Palladium,  caesis  suminae  custodibus  arcis, 

Corripuere  sacram  ethgiem,  manibusque  cruentis 
Virgineas  ausi  Divae  contingere  vittas ; 

Ex  illo  fluere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri 
— Spes  Danaum1)  fractae  -vires,  aversa  Deae  mens. 

Nee  dubiis  ea  sigha  dedit  Tritonia  monstris. — Virgil. 

10  marks. 

Section  B. 

4.  Translate  into  Latin  : — “ 

Cilicia  was  a province  of  considerable  extent,  including  a portion  of 

Asia  Minor,  together  with  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  position  of  its 
governor  was  made  more  anxious  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome’s  most 
formidable  neighbours,  the  Parthians,  who  but  two  years  before  had 
cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  Orassus.  Two  legions,  numbering  twelve 
thousand  troops  besides  auxiliaries,  were  stationed  in  the  province, 
having  attached  to  them  between  two  and  three  thousand  cavalry. 

10  marks. 

5.  Translate  into  Latin : — 

(a.)  The  care  of  the  republic  was  always  a source  of  pleasure  to 
Cato.  (2  marks.) 

(b.)  This  is  not  a matter  of  so  great  labour  as  it  appears.  (2 
marks.) 

(c.)  His  mother  preferred  to  dwell  in  the  country,  his  father  in  the 
town.  (2  marks.) 

(d.)  Everyone  should  be  content  with  the  time  which  has  been  given 
him  to  live.  (2  marks.) 

(e.)  He  is  a person  of  “so  great  generosity  that  he  never  set  a keeper 
over  his  gardens.  (2  marks.)  10  marks. 

Section  C. 

6.  Name  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  nequam,  frugi,  pulcher, 

similis,  beneficus.  ® marks. 

7.  State  the  genders  of : — 

Ver,  tellus,  incola,  virus,  arbor.  5 marks. 

8.  "Write  down  the  first  person  perfect  indicative  of : — 

Sono,  sto,  tergeo,  fundo,  metuo.  5 marks 

9.  What  were  the  dates  of  : — 

The  battles  of  Lake  Trasimene  and  Actium ; the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy : the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus;  and  the  capture  of 
Carthage  1 5 marks- 

10.  Write  a narrative  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Second  Mithridatic 

War 5 marks‘ 
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Appendix 

Section  HI., 
XL 

Exami- 
nation 
Questions.  . 

Male 
Teachers . 

A.1  Papers. 


FRENCH.— 50  Marks. 

One  liour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

KB. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  Id  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

At  least  one  question  must  be  attempted  from  each  Section— 

A,  B,  and  C. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Le  commerce  est  comme  certaines  sources  : si  vous  voulez  detourner 
leurs  cours,  vous  les  faites  tarir.  II  n’y  a que  le  profit  et  la  commodity 
qui  attirent  les  etrangers  chez  vous  ; si  vous  leur  rendez  le  commerce 
rooms  commode  et  moins  utile,  ils  se  retirent  insensiblement,  et  ne 
reviennent  plus,  parce  que  R’autres  peuples,  profitant  de  votre 
imprudence,  les  attirent  chez  eux,  et  les  accoutument  a se  passer  de 
vous.  — Tdhnaque.  10  marks. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Qu’est-ce  lk?  luidit-il. — Rien. — Quoi  ! rien? 

Peu  de  chose. 

Mais  encor  1 Le  collier  dont  je  suis  attach^ 

De  ce  que  vous  voyez  est  peut-etre  la  cause. 

Attach^  ! dit  le  loup  : vous  ne  courez  done  pas 

Oil  vous  voulez  ? Pas  toujours ; mais  qu’importe  ? — 

II  importe  si  bien,  que  de  tous  vos  repas 

Je  ne  veux  en  aucune  sorte, 

Et  ne  voudrais  pas  meme,  a ce  prix  un  tresor. — La  Fontaine. 

10  marks. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Hdlas  ! Dieu  voit-  mon  coeur.  PI  (it  a ce  Dieu  puissant 
Qu’Athalie  oubliat  un  enfant  innocent, 

Et  que  du  sang  d’ Abner  sa  cruautd  contente 
Crut  calmer  par  ma  mort  le  ciel  qui  la  tourmente. 

Mais  que  peuvent  pour  lui  vos  inutiles  soins  ? 

Quand  vous  perirez  tous,  en  perira-t-il  moins  ? 

Dieu  vous  ordonne-t-il  de  tenter  l’impossible  1 — Athalie. 

10  marks. 

Section  B. 

4.  Translate  into  French  : — 

While  they  were  thus  forgetting  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  a sudden 
storm  disturbed  the  sky  and  sea.  The  winds,  let  loose,  roared  with 
fury  in  the  sails  ; the  dark  waves  struck  the  sides  of  the  ship,  which 
groaned  under  their  blows.  At  one  moment  we  rose  on  the  crest  of 
the  swollen  waves,  at  another  the  sea  seemed  to  slip  from  beneath  the 
vessel  and  plunge  us  into  the  abyss.  10  marks. 
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5.  Express  in  French — 

(a.)  He  paints  in  oil.  (1  mark.) 

( b .)  This  book  has  cost  me  a great  deal.  (1  mark.) 

(c.)  Ha ! you  are  there.  (1  mark.) 

(, d .)  I have  been  told.  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  He  knows  Latin  and  French.  (1  mark.)  5 marks. 

Section  C. 

6.  (a.)  State  the  rules  regarding  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in 
French  (5  marks) ; ( b ) and  illustrate  them  by  examples  (5  marks). 

10  marks. 


Appendix 

Section  IH., 
33. 

Exami- 

nation 
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me 

Teachers. 

A1  Papera. 


7.  Write  out  in  full  the  preterite  definite  of — 


(a.)  Acquerir. 
(i b .)  Mouvoir. 
(c.)  Tenir. 

(d.)  Battre. 
(e.)  Craindre. 


(1  mark.) 
(1  mark.) 
(1  mark.) 
(1  mark.) 
(1  mark.) 


5 marks. 


8.  Name  the  adverbs  formed  from  the  following  adjectives 


(a.)  Poli. 

(5.)  Impuni. 
(c.)  Franc. 
(d.)  Constant, 
(e.)  Naif. 


(1  mark.) 
(1  mark.) 
(1  mark.) 
(1  mark.) 
(1  mark.) 


5 marks. 


9.  Illustrate  by  examples  the  use  of  the  relatives — 
(a.)  Lequel.  (1  mark.) 

( b .)  Dont.  mark.) 

(c.)  Ou.  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  Y.  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  En.  (1  mark.) 


10.  Give  the  plural  of — 

(a.)  Hibou.  (1  mark.) 

(b.)  H^ros.  (1  mark.) 

(c.)  Passe-partout.  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  Fils  (1  mark.]) 

(e.)  Clou.  (1  mark.) 


FRENCH.— 50  Marks. 


5 marks. 


5 marks. 


A2,  B,  or  0 
Papers, 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.- — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

One  question  at  least  must  be  attempted  in  each  of  the  three 
Sections- — A,  B,  and  C. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 


1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

II  avait  M nourri  dans  la  mollesse  et  dans  une  fierte  hrutale ; ll 
comptait  pour  rien  les  homines,  croyant  qu’ils  n'etaient  farts  que  pour 
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Ini  et  qu’il  etait  d’une  autre  nature  qu’eux  ; il  ne  songeait  qu'a  con 
tenter  ses  passions,  quit  dissiper  les  tresors  immenses  que  son  pere 
ava.it  manages  avee  tant  de  soin,  qu’a  tounnenter  les  peoples,  et 
qu’li  sueer  le  sang  des  mallieureux  ; enfin  qu’a,  suivre  les  conseils 
ilatteurs  des  jeunes  insenses  qui  l’envirronaient,  pendant  qu’il  Aartait 
avec  rndpris  tous  les  sages  vieillards  qui  avaient  eu  la  eonfiance  de 
son  pdre. — TeUmatjue.  10  marts. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

La  Couleuvre  se  sentant  piqude  de  tous  cfitds,  le  pria  de  se  pourvoir 
ailleurs,  paroe  que  l’endroit  etait  trop  petit,  et  qu’il  n'y  avait  point 
de  place  pour  eux  deux.  Eli  bien,  dit  le  Herisson,  si  vons  ne  pouvez 
pas  demeurer  ici,  vous  n’avez  qu’a  sortir.  Pour  moi,  je  me  trouve 
l'ort  bien  comme  je  suis;  de  sorte  qu’elle  se  vit  contrainte  de  Ini 
odder  sa  demeure  et  d’en  chercher  une  autre  ailleurs. — Chambaud's 
Fables.  10  marks, 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

A d’illustres  parens  s'il  doit  son  origine, 

La  splendeur  de  son  sort  doit  hitter  sa  ruine  ; 

Dans  le  vulgaire  obsour  si  le  sort  l’a  place, 

Qu’importe  qu’au  hasard  un  sang  vil  soit  verse  1 
Est-ce  aux  rois  a gai'der  cette  lente  justice  1 
Leur  surety  souvent  ddpend  d’un  prompt  supplies, 

N’allons  point  los  ggner  d’un  soin  embarrassant ; 

Des  qn’on  leur  est  suspect,  on  n’est  pins  innocent. — Athalie. 

10  marks. 

Section  B. 

4.  Translate  into  French  : — 

At  the  end  of  a few  seconds  the  attacking  party  appeared  on  the 
very  terraces  of  the  palace ; the  first  were  only  mere  children  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  who  had  escaped  from  the  common  schools. 
They  wanted  to  get  into  the  hall  where  the  King  was.  The  sentinel 
of  the  National  Guard  at  first  drove  them  back ; but  they  soon 
reappeared,  followed  by  some  armed  men.  The  sentinel,  called  back 
by  someone  inside,  had  gone  in  again.  10  marks. 

5.  Express  in  French  : — 

(a,.)  Two  francs  a pound.  (1  mark.) 

(6.)  A pound  a lesson.  (1  mark.) 

(c.)  Twenty-three  francs  a week.  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  He  lived  like  a prince.  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  Green  pleases  the  eyo.  (1  mark.)  5 marks. 

Section  C. 

6.  Give  five  instances  of  the  noun  and  qualifying  adjective  having  a 
different  signification  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two. 

10  marks. 

7.  Write  out  in  full  the  present  subjunctive  of : — 

(a.)  Appeler.  (1  mark.) 

(6.)  Fuir.  (1  mark.)  ..  1 

(c.)  Pouvoir.  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  Savoir.  (1  mark.)  < 

(e.)  Hire,  (1  mark.)  ® marks, 
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8.  Mark  the  required  accents  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(a.)  Ame.  (1  mark.) 

(b.)  Conuaitre.  (1  mark.) 

(c.)  Frere.  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  Bientot.  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  College.  (1  mark.)  5 marks. 

9.  Distinguish  between  the  signification  of  the  following  nouns  in  the 
masculine  and  in  the  feminine 

(a.)  Couple.  (1  mark.) 

(6.)  Livre.  (1  mark.)  " 

(c.)  Memoire.  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  Aigle.  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  Page.  (1  mark.)  5 marks. 
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10.  Give  the  plura-l  of : — 

(a.)  Toi  (1  mark) ; 

( b .)  Elle  (1  mark)  ; 

(c.)  Moi  (1  mark) ; and 

( d .)  State  the  difference  between  celtu-ei  and  ceci  (2  marks.) 

5 marks. 


BOTANY. — 50  Marks.  A)  Papers. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  5Q, 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  Draw  a diagram  of  a spikelet  of  wheat  or  of  a wall-flower, 
exhibiting  in  the  former  the  glumes,  pale,  lodicules,  stamens,  pistil,  and 
stigma;  in  the  latter  the  pistil  and  stamens  only.  (5  marks.)  (b.) 

Describe  either.  (5  marks.)  10  marks. 

2.  Explain  fully,  as  you  would  to  a class,  the  following  description 
of  the  flower  of  a garden  pea : — 

(a.)  Calyx — inferior,  gamos.epalous.  (2  marks.) 

(Z>.)  Corolla — polypetalous,  irregular.  (2  marks.) 

•'(c.)  Stamens — perigynous,  decandrous,  diadelphous.,  (3  marks.) 

(d)  Pistil— superior,  apocarpous.  (3  marks).  10  marks. 

3 (a.)  Describe  the  development  of  young  ferns  from  their  spores. 

(5  marks.)  (6.)  In  connection  therewith  define  prothalhum,  antheridia> 
archegonia.  (5  marks.)  10  marks. 

A How  do  the  sap  and  nutrient  fluids  circulate  in  a plant  1 

'■  ' • ' ' ‘ 10  marks. 

6.  (a.)  Refer  each  of  the  fallowing  plants  to  its  natural  order  : — 

Thistle ; 

Turnip; 

Furze ; 

Willow.  (4  marks). 

(b.)  Characterize  the  flowers  of  any  one  of  these  orders.  (6  marks.) 

; - • 10  marks. 

6.  Point  out  the  main  distinctions  between  dicotyledons  and  mono- 
cotyledons, as  regards  flowers,  leaves,  roots.  5 marks. 
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7.  Show  that  the  achenes  of  the  strawberry  and  buttercup  wholly 

agree.  ....  5 marks. 

8.  Give  examples  of  definite  and  indefinite  inflorescence.  5 marks. 

9.  From  what  orders  of  plants  do  we  obtain — 

(a.)  Mustard ; (1  mark.) 

(b.)  Rhubarb  ; (1  mark.) 

(c.)  Flax;  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  Sugar;  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  Laudanum  ? (1  mark.)  5 marks. 

10.  Describe  the  leaf  of  a rose  or  of  a horse-chestnut.  5 marks. 


BOTANY. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
iST.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  Draw  a diagram  of  a daffodil  or  of  a tulip,  when  you  have 

made  a vertical  section  through  the  flower  of  either.  (5  marks.) 
(6.)  Describe  the  one  you  select.  (5  marks.)  10  marks. 

2.  Explain  fully,  as  you  would  to  a class,  the  following  description  of 
a nettle : — 

(a.)  Flowers — diclinous,  being  monoecious  or  dioecious.  (2  marks.) 

(6.)  Calyx — inferior,  polysepalous.  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  Corolla — o.  (2  marks.) 

(d.)  Male  flower — stamens  hypogynous,  tetrandrous,  pistil  o.  (2 
marks.) 

(e.)  Female  flower — pistil  apocarpous,  superior,  stamens  o.  (2 
marks.)  10  marks. 

3.  (a.)  Refer  the  following  plants  to  their  proper  families  : — 

Tobacco ; 

Poplar ; 

Crocus ; 

Red  clover  (4  marks) ; and 

(b.)  Rote  some  important  characteristics  of  any  one  family.  (6 
marks.)  10  marks. 

4.  Write  full  notes  for  an  object  lesson  to  a botany  class  on  a small 

cross-section  of  the  stem  of  an  old  oak  tree.  10  marks. 

5.  How  are  algaa  reproduced  1 10  marks. 

6.  Distinguish  between — 

(a.)  A spike  and  a raceme,  (2  marks.) 

(6.)  A corymb  and  an  umbel.  (3  marks.)  5 marks. 

7.  What  are  the  two  forms  that  the  essential  reproductive  leaves  of 

plants  invariably  assume  1 5 marks. 

8.  Describe  the  way  in  which  growth  takes  place  in  a potato  tuber, 

or  in  a stalk  of  rhubarb.  . 5 marks. 

9.  Write  down  any  sub-division  which  you  know  of  the  order 

Rosacese.  (3  marks.)  Give  an  example  of  each  sub-division.  (2 
marks.)  „ 5 marks. 

10.  Give  a botanical  description  of  a primrose.  ® marks. 
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MUSIC  (HULLAH).— 50  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 


1.  Write,  in  treble  and  bass,  ascending  and  descending,  the  following 

scales : (a)  Si [7  (B[j)  minor,  Re  jjl  (Djjl)  minor  (5  marks) ; and  (b)  the 
relative  majors  of  these  minor  scales  (5  marks).  Do  not  prefix  key- 
signatures,  but  place  the  necessary  sharps  or  flats  before  the  notes 
requiring  them.  10  marks. 

2.  Write,  in  treble  and  bass,  the  signatures  of  the  following  keys ; 

Mi  I?  (E I7),  Do  jj;  (C  ^)  minor,  Sol  j?  (G  f)  major,  Si  (B)  minor,  Fa  (F) 
minor.  10  marks. 

3.  Name  (a)  all  the  major  sixths  found  in  the  scale  of  Mi  (e) 

major  (5  marks) ; and  ( b ) all  the  perfect  fifths  in  the  scale  of 
La  1 7 (A  [7)  major  (5  marks).  - 10  marks. 

4.  Transpose  the  following  a major  third  down  ; prefix  key  and 
time-signatures. 


10  marks. 

5.  (a)  Write  two  measures  in  each  of  the  following  times  (5  marks) ; 

and  (5)  state  how  each  of  these  times  should  be  beaten  : i|,  C,  f 

(5  marks).  10  marks. 

6.  Write,  and  give  the  meaning  of,  the  Italian  words  of  which  the 
following  are  abbreviations  : pp,  f mf  p}  rit mp , E.G.,  cres.,  dim.  ff. 

5 marks. 

7.  Write  a passage  of  1*2  quavers,  and  group*  them  so  as  to  form 

(a)  two  measures  of  g time  (2 J-  marks) ; and  (6)  two  measures  of 
l time  (2J  marks).  5 marks. 

8.  Explain  the  following  terms  ; Tutti  Common  Chord , Round , 

Solo , Slur.  5 marks. 

9.  Write  an  example  of  syncopation  in  common  time.  5 marks. 

10.  Write  the  following  an  octave  lower  in  the  bass  clef : 

5 market 
Q 
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DRAWING. 

NB—  You  are  to  ma  k each  paper  or  answer  book  with  your 
Examination  Number. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts  : 

X.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

2.  Object  Drawing. 

3.  Practical  Geometry  and  Perspective. 

I.— FREEHAND  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  one  hour. 

A drawing  of  the  example  supplied  is  to  be  made  on  an  enlarged 
scale ; the  height  to  he  increased  about  one  inch,  and  the  width  in 
proportion. 

OBJECT  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  one  hour. 

The  Examiner  will  place,  on  a small  drawing  board,  about  2$  feet 
from  the  floor,  an  ordinary  wash-hand  basin,  with  its  jug  standing  in 
it.  The  handle  of  the  jug  should  he  on  the  left  side  of  candidate  and 
a little  in  front.  A drawing  of  the  hoard,  basin,  and  j ug  is  to  be  made, 
so  as  fairly  to  fill  the  paper  supplied.  6U  mari£S- 

III— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  PERSPECTIVE- 
50  Marks, 

Time  allowed,  one  hour. 

N.B— You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  thus  paper  to  those  ym 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50.  ...  „ 

Answers  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  where  the  construction  is  not  obvious,  an  explanation 
should  be  given,  the  points  being  marked  with  letters. 

Full  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  a question  unless  to 
construction  is  neatly  drawn , and  all  lines  are  shown. 

U.B. In  addition  to  an  ordinary  ease  of  instruments,  set  squares 

and  a 12-inch  rule  may  be  used. 

1 The  horizontal  and  vertical  traces  of  a certain  oblique  plane  make 
angles  of  30  degrees  and  60  degrees  respectively  with  tbs  grow*  1m  . 
Assume  any  point  above  the  ground  line  as  the  elevation  o f 

contained  by  this  plane,  and  determine  its  plan.  j 

2.  A pyramid  having  for  its  base  a square  2-5  inches 

axis  *25  inches  longf  rests  with  one  face  on  the  honzontalj^ 
Draw  its  plan  and  elevation.  , ,,  nan*ra  0f 

3.  Two- points  are  V75  inches  and  2-25  inches  from  t ^ 

a circle-  of  1 inch  radius,  and  2 inches  from  each  othtx. • 

circle  which,  passing  through  these  two  points,  shall  touch  the£ 
circle. 
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4.  Construct  a diagonal  scale  of  g to  represent  tens  of  yards  And 
single  yards.  The  scale  to  be  long  enough  to  represent  3 furlongs. 

° 10  marks. 

5.  Place  in  perspective  a regular  heptagon  of  3 feet  sides  lying  on 
the  ground— nearest  side  3 feet  to  the  right,  1 foot  in  the  picture,  and 
parallel  to  the  picture  plane.  (Scale — 3 inch  to  a foot.  Length  of 
line  of  direction— 11  feet.  Distance  between  horizontal  and  base 

lines— 5 feet.)  , 10  “aTks‘ , 

6.  Draw  any  irregular  five-sided  figure,  and  reduce  it  to  a triangle 

of  equal  area.  ® marks. 

7.  A line,  AB,  3 inches  long,  is  inclined  30  degrees  to,  the  vertical 

plane.  Draw  its  projections  when  its  plan  makes  an  angle  of 
50  degrees  with  the  ground  line.  _ 5 marks. 

8.  Construct  a triangle  whose  perimeter  shall  be  6 inches,  altitude 
1-7  inches,  and  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base  42  degrees. 

6 marks. 

9.  Place  in  perspective  a circle  on  the  ground,  5 feet  in  diameter, 

and  touching  the  picture  line  4 feet  on  the  left  of  the  spectator. 
(Scale,  &c.,  as  in  question  5.)  . 5 marks. 

' 10.  Divide  the  area  of  a circle,  of  2 inches  radius,  mto  five  equal 

parts  by  concentric  divisions.  ® marks. 
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MUSIC.— TONIC  SOL-FA— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

U.B.— You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Cornelias,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Translate  (a)  into  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  (5  ^ks);  and 
(5)  into  the  Staff  notation,  using  the  quaver  for  the  pulse  (5  maiks). 


— f j*-1— <*r*:*-«r£=rj*q 

(5.)  Key  A. 

: S,  | 3,  : .M, 

{Id:  m 
{ I 1 

{|t*i  :-;r 


Id:  -Jf 
1 s : rm 
I a : — 

I d : li 


m I r 
d | m 
s 1 f 

Si  I 1| 


d : 1 

r : I 

-,m  : f 1 N 
— : — I d 


: d } 

d } 

r } 

-11} 

10  marks. 


2.  What  causes  the  mental  ^^^of  tte  dmerent  aung 

Common  Scale  1 State  the  mental  effect  of  each  to  ^ 

in  a slow  melody.  , f .t  following  intervals  to  be 

3.  Name  all  the  example*.  h^”£th;  diminished 

found  in  the  Common  Scale:  perfect  fourtl  , J 10  marks. 

fifth  ; tritone,  q 2 
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4.  (ft.)  Write  two  measures  in  each  of  the  following  times,  using 

, the  primary  form  of  each  : (1)  six-pulse  ; (2)  three-pulse ; (3)  four- 
• pulse;  (4)  nine-pulse;  (5)  two-pulse.  (5  marks.)  ( b .)  State  the 

mental  effect  of  each  of  these  measures.  (5  marks.)  10  marks. 

5.  Re-write  the  following  passage  marked  (a)  in  six-pulse  measure 
(5  marks) ; and  that  marked  ( b ) in  nine-pulse  measure  (5  marks), 
preserving  the  original  accent  and  relative  duration  in  each : — 

(«■) 

{ I s.Lt  : d'i-ir1  | m1.— <d'  : s | f 1 : -Mr1  | d1  : r'an'.r1 } 


m.f  | m<— <s  : d'i-i  : | t.-,l  : s,r,m  : f„t,} 


{ Id  : - : - ||} 

10  marks. 

6.  Form  a major  chord  on  each  tone  of  the  Common  Scale  using 

chromatic  tones  where  necessary.  5 marks. 

7.  Explain  the  following  terms  : Small  Step  ; Standard  of  pitch ; 

Tetrachord  ; Index  degrees  ; Standard  Scale.  5 marks. 

8.  Write  the  Chromatic  Scale,  ascending  and  descending. 

5 marks. 

9.  How  is  rate  of  movement  usually  indicated  1 Give  six  Italian 
words  in  general  use  for  the  purpose,  together  with  their  meaning. 

5 marks. 

10.  Arrange  the  following  so  that  it  may  he  sung  by  an  ordinary 
class  of  school  children  : — 


{ I d1.,!-1  : d'.t  | 1 : s | d'.,t  : d'.r 


11}  , 

5 marks. 


HANDICRAFT.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Robin'Son,  Assistant  Surveyor,  Board  of  Public  Works. 

1.  Describe  fully  the  work  required  in  removing  a clay  floor  from  a 

schoolroom  28  ft.  x 16  f ’, , and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a timber 
floor.  State  why  ventilation  under  floor  is  necessary,  and  how  you 
would  provide  for  this.  Give  number  of  lineal  feet  of  joists  required, 
they  being  spaced  14  inches  apart,  and  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
flooring,  including  skirting  round  walls  6"  high.  10  marks. 

2.  Give  sketch  to  scale  of  1 inch  to  a foot  of  window  frame  and 

sashes  5'  6"  x 3'  3".  Figure  scantlings  of  timber  used;  and  describe 
briefly  method  of  construction.  10  marks. 
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3.  (a,.)  How  is  paint  prepared  for  use  1 (b.)  Describe  the  process  of 

painting  and  staining  and  varnishing,  (c.)  How  is  old  and  blistered 
paint  removed  1 10  marks. 

4.  Name,  describe,  and  give  prices  of  ordinary  locks  and  hinges  used 
in  following  cases : — writing  desk, trunk,  looped  door,  framed  and  panelled 
door.  What  mountings  or  furniture  are  required  for  the  doors  named? 

10  marks. 

5.  Describe  how  you  would  make  a picture  frame ; name  the  tools 

required  in  doing  so,  and  the  joints  and  mouldings  formed.  How  many 
feet  of  1^  moulding  are  required  to  make  two  frames  3'  4"  x 2'  5"  over 
all  1 How  many  superficial  feet  of  glass  required  ? 10  marks. 

6.  State  how  you  would  prepare  and  apply  lime  wash  for  outside  work, 

and  how  you  would  ensure  good  colour  and  proper  adhesion  to  walls. 
How  is  distemper  prepared  and  applied  ? 5 marks. 

7.  What  operations  are  required  and  precautions  to  be  observed  in 

preparing  or  mounting  maps  on  cloth  ? Describe  process.  What  tools 
are  required  in  gilding?  5 marks. 

8.  What  are  the  tools  and  materials  required  in  soldering  lead  and 

tin  1 Describe  process.  Name  two  kinds  of  solder,  and  give  composition. 
What  two  kinds  of  flux  are  generally  used  1 5 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  operation  of  (a)  glazing  new  sashes ; ( b ) removing 

broken  glass  and  re-glazing  old  ones ; and  name  two  kinds  of  putty 
generally  used  in  painting  and  glazing.  5 marks. 

10.  Describe  some  necessary  precautions  usually  taken  to  prevent 

(a)  tools  being  injured  by  rust ; (b)  timber  from  speedy  decay  when 
let  into  ground.  5 marks. 


HYGIENE.— 50  Marks. 


One  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 


Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 


1.  State  the  principal  chemical  change  which  starch  food  undergoes 
in  the  mouth.  Where  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  by  what  agency  is 
this  change  arrested,  and  where  and  by  what  agency  is  it  renewed  ! 

° 10  marks. 

2.  (a.)  What  proportion  by  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  is  present 

in  normally  pure  air!  Under  wliat  circumstances  might  another 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen  be  present  in  a room?  (5  marks.) 
(b.)  State  the  effects  of  each  of  these  compounds  on  the  human  body. 
(5  marks.)  . . 10  marks. 

3.  (a.)  Describe  the  construction  and  action  of  a siphon  trap. 

(5  marks.)  (b.)  State  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  efficient 
tra  IS  marks ) 1°  marks. 

f.  Give  the  precautions  to  be  observed  when  building  a house  in 
order  to  secure  dryness  of  the  foundation,  walls,  and  floor.  ^ 


5.  Describe  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the  human  ear,  and  point  out  its 
connection  with  #ie  other  portions  of  the  hearing  apparatus^ 
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6.  Discuss,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the  following  question 

Is  cold  alcohol  a heat  giver  ] 5 marks. 

7.  Mention  five  effects  of  boiling  as  a means  of  purifying  water. 

5 marks. 

8.  State  four  advantages  of  systematic  school  games  for  hoys. 

5 marks. 

9.  Tell  what  you  know  of  any  two  of  the  following  methods  of 
treating  excreta : — 

(a.)  The  pail  system.  (2-|  marks.) 

(b.)  The  Gonx  system.  (2J  marks.) 

(c.)  The  pneumatic  system.  (2^  marks.)  5 marks. 

10.  (a.)  What  are  the  principal  functions  of  vegetables  as  food! 
(21  marks.)  (A)  What  reply  has  been  offered  to  those  who  allege  that 
vegetable  food  cannot  impart  agility  and  strength  1 (2-^  marks.) 

5 marks. 


A1  Paper. 


GREEK.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

bkB. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

One  question  at  least  must  be  taken  from  each  Section  A3  B,  and  C, 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Hr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector, 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

J>e  Se  nopEvopivuv  ffeKvpaivi  ,n  rrjc  <f>a\ayyoe,  ro  eir iXeinoptyoy 

jjpt-aro  Iptiptf  0e~iv'  Kal  &pa  ifOeyfavro  iravree  o\ov  tt ep  rip  ’E waXhp 

i\e\i£ovffi,  teal  iravreq  be  eQeov.  [A £y overt  M riyee,  wf  Ktu  rate 

airidoi  irpog  ra.  Sopara  itov7TTjiravf  <f>6/5ov  woiovvree  toIq  lkzols.]  Uph 

Si  rb£e vpa  i^tuvElcrOai,  ekkXLvovoiv  oi  (3apfiapot  role  inroi e mu  ftvyovm, 

Kai  tvravQa  h)  iliuKOV  ply  Kara  Kptirog  oi  "EXXijvef,  efitiuy  U aXX^- 

Xotc.  ui)  Oelv  Spthtw.  aXX*  iv  rdfct  E7r todai. — -&ENOPHON. 

,r  r rr  10  marks. 

2.  Translate  into  English  ; — 

Effri  roivvv  Tie  tvt'iOrje  Xoyoc  vrapa  ru>v  TrapapvQe loOai  ^ovXoptv^ 
ri)v  7r dXtv,  a/c  apa  oinrut  (fiXimrtie  ion  ruiovroe , olot  nor  ^trar  A aice- 
buipoyioi,  ot  daXarnje  pev  ^pxov  Kal  cUraorjCy  (SaoiXea  tie  ovp 
pa^ov  el\ovt  v<f>toraro  S’  ovtiiy  avrove'  aXX'  Optoe  ijpvvaT0  Kaxelvove 
h 7roXiC,  ical  ovk  ayripirtiurdij  eyii)  tie  airdvrwv,  wc  evoe  eiirelv,  * oXX^y 
ilXrj<f>6nov  iiritioaiv,  icai  ovtiiy  opoiujv  ovntiv  tujv  vvy  roie  tr porepov, 
ovtiiy  ^yovpat  irXeov  ij  ra  rov  iroXipov  KEKiyyodai  /cat  ETritietimKEvat. 

Demosthenes  Diar^S' 
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3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

aXX’  ore  Sij  p ex  tq~io  hvuhtxari]  yiver  h/iiic , 
xni  rare  hr}  rrpoc  ' 0\vp7rov  ’itrav  Oeoi  atsy  kovrz c 
rravree  fya,  Zevs  2’  ?px£.  6‘ViC  S’  oh  \I]6zt  tytrptvrv 
rrcuhot  cou,  aXX’  fly’  avehvtrero  xvpa  0aXniriri)c, 
fieptr)  S’  ayefir)  plyav  ohpavov  OvXvpwoy  re. 
elpev  S’  eupuoira  Kpor/Sijv  arep  ijp. evov  aXXaiV 
acporarij  xopvrjtp  TroXvhupahox  OuXu/nro to. 
leal  pa  7rapoi0’  avro'io  xadiCero  cat  Xafie  yoiivav 
trxaijj,  Severe pjj  S’  ap’  vrr'  avBepechyo:  iXohaa 
Xicraopevt]  wpotrie tire  At'a  KpoWwra  ayaxra.  Hoheb. 

10  marks. 
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Section  B. 


4.  Translate  into  Greek  : — 

Hercules  is  said  to  have  once  inhabited  the  city  of  Thebes.  At  that 
time  a certain  king,  by  name  Creon,  was  reigning  in  that  region.  How 
ambassadors  used  to  come  to  the  city  every  year  and  demand  tribute. 
These  were  sent  by  the  Minyae,  a neighbouring  people ; for  the  Mrnyae 
had  on^e  conquered  the  Thebans.  How  Hercules  wished  to  free  the 
Thebans  from  this  payment;  he  therefore  determined  to  s^  toe 
ambassadors. 


5.  Translate  into  Greek  . 

(a.)  I should  like  to  purchase  this  for  three  mmae.  (2  mar  s.) 

(b.)  Practise  virtue  that  you  may  become  really  wise.  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  The  army  of  the  Persians- comes  on  as  silently  as  possible. 

(2  ™)  I bonder  that  yon  are  not  able  to  go  in  without  being  observed. 
/9  marks.) 

(e.)  He  said  that  he  was  nearly  related  to  him.  (2  marks.) 


Section  0. 

6.  Name  the  interrogative  particles  which  expect  the  a£s*®^e  ’ 

and  those  which  expect  the  answer  Ho.  t 

7.  Explain  the  force  of  the  Middle  Voice,  and  enumerate^tonses 

that  have  a middle  meaning.  , . , 

8.  Write  out  in  full  the  present  indicative  of  «fu  and  of 


9,  Translate  into  Greek : — - 

By  the  father’s  side. 

As  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
What  possesses  you  to  do  this 
Will  you  not  do  it  directly  l 
In  my  father's  time. 

10.  Describe  the  battle  of  Salamis, 

* . . 


5 marks. 
5 marks. 
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GREEK. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  time  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

One  question  at  least  must  be  taken  from  each  Section — A,  B,  and  0. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Dv.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

wa peKaXtcra  vpag,  avZpeg  <piXot,  Swcvg  crvv  vpiv  ftovXevopEvog^  o n 
ZUaidv  earn  kcu  wpog  Oeiuv  /cat  7rpoc  dvBpu>wtt>v,  rovro  7rpu£cj  nep\  ’OpoV- 
rov  rovrovi.  Tovrov  yap  wpioTOV  per  6 epbg  warrjp  eZwkev  vr {jkoov 
tpol  elvai.  ’E7rf)  ge  rabbet c,  wg  iipi]  avrog,  virb  rov  ipov  aZeX<j>o 5, 
ovrog  EicoXfpyaey  Ipo'i , e\(ov  rqv  iv  'StdpZeatv  airpu7roXo',  Ka i iyid  avrov 
TpotnroXepwy  Etrolr\aa , dart  Zo^ul  rovra),  ruv  7rpoj  epe  w oXtpov  ravoao- 
Qait  kcu  Zt£tav  eXafiov  kcu  eZcoku. — XENOPHON.  10  marks. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

7TEpl  pev  Zr)  ruiy  vpTtv  wpaKritoy  icad1  vpag  abrovg  vorepov  fiovXtv- 
(TEffbE,  av  oaxppovrjre'  & Zi  vvv  cnronpivdpevoL  ra  Ziovr  ay  e"lt}t  E\pj]tfno- 
pivoi,  ravr  yZrj  Xc£w.  Tjv  piv  ovv  ZIkuiov,  u>  tiyZpEg  *A Oqvaioi,  rove 
EVEyKdvrag  rag  vTrotr^effEig,  itj)'  dig  EireladrirE  TroLrjaaorQat  rijv  elpi'ivrjy , 
KaXelr'  ovre  yap  avrog  &y  wore  vwtptiva  TrpEofitvEiv,  ovr  av  vpeig 
oU’  on  EiravaraaBe  woXepovvrEg , el  roiavra  it pA£et*'  rvyovra  ttpiivi\g 
(p  tXnnrop  ixteabe*  AM’  7/v  ttvAj)  tovtwv  dtftefrrrjKora  ra  rare  Xey 6peva.-~ 
Demosthenes.  10  marks. 

3.  Translate  into  English  ; — 

ov  pev  (xol  wore  I oov  yepac,  omror * ’A%aiot 

Tpojiov  tKicipacatr  Evvatopevov  wroXlebpov’ 
aXXa  to  pev  icXeiov  woXvdiKOg  woXepoio 
X^ptC  *pdl  ZUwovcr ’*  drap  tjv  wore  Zaarpbg  iKijrai, 
crol  to  ytpag  iroXv  pe~t£ov,  eyed  Z'  oXlyov  re  tpiXov  re 

tpx0!1  £XWV  t*'1  yyaS}  KEK&pU)  7ToXEplZ<t)V. 

vvv  S’  elpi  <{>0lqvZ\  eirel  Ij  iroXv  <peprep6v  ioriv 

o’ucaZ ’ 'ipev  vvv  vyvtri  Kopwvlcnvt  ovZe  a ' otio 

ivOdZ1  &npog  eidv  &(f>evog  Kai  irXovrov  d(f>v$eiv. — HOMER. 

' 10  marks. 
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4.  Translate  into  Greek : — 


Section  HI., 
XL 


They  advised  them  to  remain  at  peace,  but  added  that  Athens  had  no  Exami- 
fear  of  war.  All  then  retired,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  proceeded  to  nat*on. 
deliberate.  King  Archidamus,  a man  of  age  and  experience,  having  Qaeation3, 
shown  the  advantages  which  a naval  power  like  Athens  possessed,  ad-  Te^frs 
vised  peace  at  least  for  the  present,  but  to  prepare  for  war,  by  collecting  e^_Jrs- 
funds  and  forming  alliances;  meantime,  as  the  Athenians  had  offered  MB. orC 
to  submit  to  the  law,  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens.  10  marks.  ape”' 


5.  Translate  into  Greek  : — 

(a.)  An  eagle  has  a very  beautiful  head.  (2  marks.) 

(6.)  You  must  set  about  this  task.  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  Tf  all  the  citizens  defend  the  laws,  it  will  be  well.  (2  marks.) 

( d .)  Pursue  those  things  that  are  not  against  the  laws  of  the  gods. 
(2  marks.) 

(e.)  They  will  assuredly  not.  obey  the  laws  of  the  city.  (2  marks.) 

10  marks. 


Section  C. 

6.  Write  out  in  full  the  present  indicative,  active  and  passive,  of 

rldrj^u.  5 marks. 

7.  Decline  in  full  kviov,  vavg,  and  Ztug.  5 marks. 

8.  What  case  do  verbs  relating  to  the  senses  govern  1 Give  ex- 
amples and  mention  any  exception.  5 marks. 

9.  Name  the  principal  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  and  mention  the 

occasions  of  their  delivery.  5 marks. 

10.  Who  were  Cleon,  Harmodius,  Clisthenes,  Agesilaus,  Timoleon  ? 

5 marks. 


IRISH. — 50  Marks.  A1  Paper. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

One  question  at  least  must  be  attempted  in  each  section — A,  B,  and  0. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  ten  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

Translate  into  Irish  : — - 

1.  As  children  grow  up,  trust  should  by  degrees  be  put  in  them,  and 
we  should  distinctly  explain  to  them  that  our  confidence  is  to  be  de- 
served before  it  can  be  given ; our  belief  in  any  person’s  truth  is  not  a 
matter  of  affection,  but  of  experience  and  necessity ; we  cannot  doubt 
the  assertions  of  any  person  whom  we  have  found  to  speak  uniformly 
the  truth.  ™ marka- 
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2.  A stag,  quenching  his  thirst  in  a clear  lake,  was  struck  with  the 

beauty  of  his  horns,  which  he  saw  reflected  in  the  water.  At  the  same 
time  observing  the  extreme  slenderness  of  his  legs,  “ What  a pity  it  is,” 
said  lie,  “ that  so  fine  a creature  should  be  furnished  with  so  despicable 
a set  of  spindleshanks  !”  marks. 

Section  B. 

3.  (a.)  Translate  into  English 

CCp  «ro  pm  imteacca  peart  m-bols,  no  pBip  an  c-peancuib, 
Chanuige  eolug  Ui  KYlhaoiUonaipe,  ipin  uua  n Dart  ab  copac  an 

rtann  po : — , . 

pp  Ohohs  B&nop  ponna  peat, 

CC  n-lmpmoip  lilac  mileab ; 

Chdis  c&oipig  cdngacop  ann, 

CCca  liom  iut  a n-anmann.  (7  marks.) 

And  (I)  Give  a short  account  of  the  imceacca  referred  to  above, 
(3  marks.)  10  marka' 

i.  Translate  into  English  ; — 

CCn  can  po  connate  Spdmne  ■Oiapmuro  ap  beipim  ajup  ap, 
■odpabD  ina  culaib  apm  mme  ajup  compaic,  tto  gab  uathan  asup 
imeagta  i oip  po  aicmg  jap.  pd  cuaipim  epona  agup  ceangtiidla 
po  6a  p6  pdn  dpDtigab  pin,  asup  po  piappuig  be  epeun  do  b’dilpip 
do  beunam.  “ CCp  easta  mo  BiobBab  do  ceansmdit  Darn,”  ap  p6. 

5 marks. 

5.  Translate  into  English 

Ho  coglab  an  cop  ann  pm,  ajup  cuicip  Conomg  gona  clown  la 
clannaib  Meniieab.  lap  pm  cug  Tflopc  mac  "Beiliob  luce  cpi  .20. 
tons  on  CCpppaic  50  Coipimp,  50  d-cus  cat  do  ctannaiB  Meirheab, 
5op  coriibuicpioD  leac  ap  leac,  agup  gap  baiciob  gac  aon  nap 
maphaD  bioB,  acc  Tflopc  ajjup  beagdn  Dd  Buicm  do  gab  peitB  an 
oitdin.  5marks' 

6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Vo  cualaib  DiapmuiD  peapg6ip,  ajup  do  buipig  Spawns  ap 
a C0Dta,  apip  ip  6 po  pdib  : “ "Oo  cluimm  coipibe  Chaoilce  line 
Hondm,  asup  ip  a B-pocaip  Chaoilce  acd  pB,  asup  ip  a b-pocaip 
phi  tin  acd  Caoilce,  agup  ip  paBab  po  aco  Dd  cup  cugampa  pouii 
phionn.  ” 5mark8’ 

Section  C. 

7.  "Write  short  notes  on  the  following  idiomatic  forms  of  expression, 
making  special  reference  to  the  underlined  words : — 

(a)  Ed  leaBap  cpg  an  DUine.  (3  marks.) 

(&)  Ip  leaepa  an  ceac.  (3  marks.) 

(c)  TTlap  50  D ciiKcap  bd  Bancoacac  aip. 

bhBcoill  acup  aip  "Dhanann.  (4  marks.) 

0 1 10  marks, 
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8.  (a.)  How  does  the  conjugation  of  verbs  ending  in  -w  j differ  from 

the  conjugation  of  the  model  verb  burnt?  (6  marks) ; and  (b)  How  are 
the  infinitives  o£  verbs  ending  in  ui§  and  in  -15  (not  preceded  by  u) 
respectively  formed  i (4  marks.)  _ < marks. 

9.  Conjugate  the  verb  Cetntm,  I go,  in  the  Indicative  mood,  past 

tense,  negative  form.  , ® 

10.  Enumerate,  giving  examples,  the  different  cases  in  which  the 

initial  consonant  of  a verb  suffers  eclipsis,  5 marks. 
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IRISH.-- 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

One  question  at  least  must  be  attempted  in  each  section  A,  B,  and  0. 

U.B.—  You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  ten  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  ym  attempt  do 
not  exceed  50, 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lf.hane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

Translate  into  Irish  : — 

1 After  being  picked  and  combed,  and  undergoing  several  other 
operations,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  describe  here,  it  is  at 

^ThTootton  manufactories  of  England  are  not  equalled  by  those 
of  any  other  country,  and  the  fabrics  made  by  them  are  sent  all 
over  the  world,  forming  one  of  our  chief  articles  of  trade.  ^ 

9 'Whether  the  brute  had  discovered  the  drover’s  intention,  and 
supposed  the  sheep  were  also  stolen  it  is  difficult  to  say ; but  by  ha 
conduct  it  looked  so,  for  he  immediately  went  into  the  &U, 
the  sheep,  and  drove  them  all  back  to  his  master.  1U  mams. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English 

CCr  unci  an  bao,  an  cat  r«  mu.ge  Hu, plot  05  « ** 
pig  peurhpaice.  no  bpipion  ap  Cocain  agup  an  pbeapmb 

bL  pa  neoig  5op  mapban  Cocuin,  ag„r  5°  n-uopcaip  cSn  mile 

n,a  Yu,nnC,p56  mboig  Huipiob  go  Hpaig  eotud.  If;. 

ro  no  beanan  a Uni,  no  Uuana  CCipgioobarh,  go  pa, be  ag  a le,g,or 
peace  m-blianna,  gop  cuipion  Um  n-a,pgin  a,p,  " 

ammtii^iot  ttucroa  ai^i o’olarii  ^e. 

4.  Translate  into  English.  : 

CCnn  Tin  po  6,p,g  pirn  go  b-uipeunrpom  6p  <x 
tornaiT  ,na  tpo,gb,b  bn  nopnetann  50  a ne,r  rtf  h*  B 
ctovoearii,  gup  Opting  anuap  : W T«>  PW**  «"  !«*  aC0^n 


A*,  B,  or  C 
Papers. 
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Appendix  peap,  ueunccc  an  cleapa  pm  “Ole  an  piappaigrO,”  ap  peap  acopan, 
seotjmm,  < 6,p  „(  •oedtppnan  a r.-dipinn  piaiii  aon  clear  Rac  n-uionjiicco 
FeaO  e'S1"  asuinn  e : ” 6 marks. 

Quwtionj.  5-  Translate  into  English. 

Ro  cctpla  Copmac  agup  maice  agup  mopuaipie  B-peap  n-&ipeann 
Teachen.  1tla  jjimciott  pompa  ap  an  B-paitce,  agnp  ■a’peapanap  p'opcaoin 
APkp’e°s.C  IpAitee  poirii  pinonn  agup  ponii  an  B-peinn  uile.  5 murks. 

6.  Translate  into  English : — 

"Oo  jjlac  an  copp  meipneac  lappacu  no  neunub  ; no  fair:  pi  a 
mumeul  paoa  piop,  ajup  no  ’Chappaing  pi  aniae  an  cndrii.  DuSaipi; 
pi  an  nan  pin  j;up  n6ij  lei  50  m-beroean  an  paol-cu  peapmac 
•o’a  focal,  act  lap  n-neunan  capactaige  no  ipe  peo  a nulaipo 
pe.  5 marks. 

Section  C. 

7.  (a)  Name  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns  (2  marks);  and 

( b ) Quote  or  give  the  substance  o£  the  Rules  of  Syntax  relating  to 
them  (8  marks).  10  marks. 

8.  (a)  What  was  the  Lia  Fail  1 (2  marks).  (&)  Give  the  sub- 

stance, as  related  by  Keating,  of  the  legend  of  its  origin  and 
subsequent  history  (8  marks).  10  marks. 

9.  (a)  What  letters  eclipse  the  letters  5,  p,  p ? (3  marks),  (A)  Give 

examples  to  illustrate  your  answer  (2  marks).  5 marks. 

10.  Decline  the  noun  Id,  a day.  5 marks. 


GERMAN.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

One  question,  at  least,  must  be  attempted  from  each  section — A,  11 
and  0. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

Translate  into  English  - 

1.  ©3  War  tin  iaiigtd,  abet  mirbrigti  fjaus,  tin  Aarrni  ilanb  baud'  1111b 
ntbtnan  im  ©iaiie  fjortt  mail  bpftrbt  iwtfcttn.  Da  3itfrifdjmitb  irnnftt  feiutni 
©tftfitn  an  tin  Senjler,  beffeit  Sabtn  geoffitri  luartn.  @ic  fcmittii,  menu  fit  fid) 
auf  bit  Btijtti  fltilten,  bit  ®iu(jt  ii&trftfjtn.  8lm  Dfttt  in  tinem  Slrmftufii  fd)litf 
tin  Slami,  btr  ftiittv  .IMtibung  nad)  tin  Sfufjriuanu  unb  mot;!  and)  btr  Jpcrc 
b(3  .flarrtiis  rot  btr  X&utt  ftiit  Foimte.  9ln  btr  aitbttn  ©rift  bt3  DfenS  faffm 
tin  HDci&  unb  tin  SUabdjeu  unb  fpauuen.  tfitdtr  btui  Difd)  att  btr  ifianb  fag 
tin  SWtufrfj,  btr  tin  ©lab  Qfitin  nor  fid),  btn  .ffopf  tn  bit  tfdnbt  gtflu^t  Ijattf,  fo 
ba«  fit  ftin  @tfid)t  nic^t  fctjen  foimttn. — fjauff’3  SKat^itn. 

10  marks, 
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2.  3Me  laubjianbifdje  (Sintoinigung  lmubc  oljne  Sftufye  beigrinadjt,  uitb  Ijterauf 
ivar  (Sugcu  brc  rtWciuung,  ntau  forte  ;e£t  bor  Slrtem  auf  etn  jlarff$  £ect  uub 
fineu  teid)ett  <Sdja|j  bebadjt  fein,  uub  burnt  in  fefict  rtlnfye  cnuatten,  wer  eitten 
Sli>ieberfpi:ucf)  tvagen  tourbe.  Slbcr  J?aifer  Sort  toortte  uad}  feitiec  ©inneSiwife  feine 
©arantien  fdjivarj  auf  tvetp,  mit  93vief  uub  3ieyeC  fjabeu.  @r  iiberfaf),  bap  er 
mit  ber  (5  toff  Ming  joti^ev  Uuterljaiibfungen  in  eitt  gienjcnlofcS  CabprinKj  begab: 
je  lmdjtiget  bie  ©adje  war,  ;be(io  jtd)evei*  faiuett  arte  europaifdjeu  3nfajfm  in 
SBetoeguug — <S  \)  b e t . 10  marks. 

3.  @in  ungetjeuter  (Sweden  ifl  im  Saitb  unityr; 

©efpevrt  ftnb  arte  Spaffe  bfS  ©ebirgS, 

Sebtoeber  ©iattb  uerwajjut  feine  ©reitjen; 

5)te  alte  3uridi  felbfl  fdjiofj  i&re  £f)ote, 

3)ie  bveipig  3afyr  tang  offett  jlanben,  git, 

5)ie  5W6vbet  furdjtenb  uub  uo$  mefjr — bie  Ghidjer. 

®con,  init  bed  ^Banned  gfudj  bemaffiiet,  fomntt 

©et  Uugarn  Jtbuigen ; bie  fi tenge  2lgeed,4 

5)ie  nidjt  bie  Sfflilbe  fetinei  ifyrrd  gotten 

@efd)Ieif>td,  bed  93atevd  ftlniglidjed  Slut 

8u  rdcfjeu  an  bet  Gflerber  gattgem  <£tantm.  -ffltlfjelm  Xelt, 

10  marks. 

Section  E. 

Translate  into  German  : — 

4.  The  study  of  history,  then,  is  necessary  to  everyone  -who,  either 
by  birth  or  education,  is  destined  to  act  a distinguished  part  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  It  is  in  this  vast  picture  of  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  man  that  we  see  what  we  ought  to  practise,  and  what  to  avoid. 

10  mark3. 

5.  (a.)  Have  you  been  able  to  read  the  letter  1 
(b.)  There  are  good  and  bad  books. 

(c.)  The  news  is  too  good  for  me  to  believe  it. 

(d.)  When  they  asked  him  how  this  had  happened,  he  answered 
nothing. 

(e.)  The  book  I had  lost  has  been  found  again.  10  marks. 
Section  C. 

6.  Decline  ber  gute  Sauer,  eitt  tieffd  i Dicer.  5 marks. 

7 Give  the  gender  of  <§d?Iad)t,  ©ebitge,  Seben,  Qrrbe,  Jtunbe. 

0 marks. 

8.  (a.)  How  are  adjectives  compared  in  German?  (b)  Compare 

arm,  t>od).  5 marks. 

9.  (a).  Conjugate  blafen,  and  write  out  in  full  the  persons  of  the 

present  indicative.  (2£  marks.)  ( b .)  Write  out  the  second  conditional 
of  faufeti.  (2 \ marks.)  5 marks. 

10.  The  sign  of  the  genitive,  of,  is  sometimes  translated  by  twit. 

Give  three  cases,  with  illustrations,  in  which  this  construction  mud 
be  used.  5 marks. 


Appendix 

Section  HI., 
XI. 

Kxami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teackera. 

A1  Paper 
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Appendix  GERMAN.— 50  Marks. 

Seotionm.,  One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

nation  N.B. You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  folio-winy  10  questions  so 

Questions.  long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 

Male  attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Teachers. 

As,  B,  or  0 One  question,  at  least,  must  be  attempted  from  each  section — A,  B, 
Paper.  and  C 


Mr.  Purser.,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

Translate  into  English : — 

1.  aifo  fptatyn  tinier  fuf)  tie  ateifenben  itn  3e(te  ; tic  Katyn  abet  bie  imt 
ten  £agerb(a&  au«ge(tcf[t  tbaten,  begatmen  itnntyg  jit  toetben.  ©it  }iemti($ 
bebeutettbet  £aufe  bemaffnetet  SRciter  jeigtc  pci)  in  bet  ©lifetmnig  eiltet  tjalhn 
©tunbe;  fit  ftyenen  gerabe  auf  bob  Stager  jUjureiten.  ©net  bet  Manner  bon 
bet  ©aty  giitg  baljet  Itt  bob  3e(t,  um  ju  Bttfutiben,  baj  Pe  Inatyftyintii^  anges 
jvijfen  inurben.  Sie  JlauPente  berietyn  flctj  nnter  einanbet,  mat  ju  ttjun  fti,  tb 
man  ipuen  entgegen  getjeu  ober  belt  Slngtiff  otoatten  fo((e— Banff’s  Mirren. 

10  marks. 

2.  ©tgeti  mar  pels  betfelbe,  tbie  tbit  lt)n  Eetmett,  mit  junepmeubeit  3atyrt 

ettraj  fleif  ttu  Slubbruif,  eitnab  pebantifct)  im  ©efdjafte,  bie  ^aplic^feit  bet  ®e(l4te« 
nodj  gefteigert  buub  miattftytlityb  ©t^tiupfen.  Soffit  jlonb  feln  geipigeb  Safein 
jeft  itt  botiet  teifet  ©ltoitflung;  fein  SBlilf  limfajite  bie  eutofiiffie  Sffiett;  feme 
StyUlgteit  mat  ben  tyt^Pen  Slnfgabeu  geraatyen  uub  iiBevafl  mit  fePen  ipflitytBefupt 
aubftyiepliip  auf  bie  ©aty  gerityei.  Dljne  eine  ©put  bon  Setbflfuty  nnb 
©gennut)  Wat  et  milb  gegen  Untetgebette  unb  ©tyvaty,  beftyibett  gegen  ®teity 
pepeitbe,  »«n  unbebiugtem  gteiinuil)  gegen  §o(jetn.— © ljbtl.  ^ marks 

ffiab  fein  mup,  bob  geftytje,  bodj  nity  btubet. 

Sie  SBiSgte  mclien  tbit  mit  ityen  Jtnetyen 
Serjagen  nnb  bie  fepen  ©tyiiffet  btetyn ; 

Sect,  menu  eb  fein  mag,  Dljtte  SBlut.  @b  fety 
Set  JTaifer,  bab  tbit  liclpgebtiingetl  mit 
Set  Sljifutty  fvcmme  !|>pityeu  abgetbbtfen. 

Unb  peljt  et  unb  in  utifetn  ©tyanfen  blei6en, 

SBieileity  bepegt  et  paalbtlug  feitten  3°mi 
Seim  btil’ge  giutty  ertuccfct  pd)  eiu  Uiulf, 

Sab  mit  bem  ©tyberte  in  bet  SanP  firf)  mapigt 

ffliifjetm  Jett. 

10  marks. 
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Section  B. 


Appendix 


Section  HL, 
XL 


Translate  into  German  : — 

4.  The  general  was  ill.  Nevertheless  he  exposed  himself  to  the  Eiaml- 

harsh  weather  in  that  severe  season,  slept  under  the  open  sky  since  he  QE]“°ion5i 
had  sent  away  his  tent,  and  submitted  himself  day  and  night  to  all  the  — 
inconveniences  of  the  war,  so  much  that  one  day.  in  the  presence  of  his  ^ucitis. 
devoted  army,  he  fell  to  the  ground  from  weakness.  10  marks. 

5.  (a.)  This  castle  was  built  by  the  duke. 

(b.)  The  quieter  a life  is  the  happier  it  is. 

(c.)  I have  seen  him  myself. 

(d.)  It  was  six  o'clock  when  the  sun  rose. 

(e.)  I have  broken  my  leg.  10  marks. 


Aa,  B,  or  C 
Papers. 


Section  C. 

6.  Decline  tin  Jfoljet  SBmim,  bit  f$6nt  Xljat.  5 marks. 

7.  Give  the  gender  of  Singe,  See,  3eugni&,  S0(uib,  2|or.  5 marks. 

8.  (a.)  Conjugate  metfen,  and  write  out  in  full  the  persons  of  the 

present  indicative.  (2J  marks.)  (6.)  Write  out  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive passive  of  6reuncn.  f 2]-  marks.)  5 marks. 

9.  Name  two  conjunctions  that  change  the  position  of  the  verb  in 

subordinate  clauses,  and  give  an  example  of  each.  5 marks. 

10.  How  is  let,  with  the  third  person  of  a pronoun  (him,  her,  or 

them),  rendered  in  German  1 5 marks 


XI.T. — Questions  set  in  Extea  Subjects  to 
Teachers,  &c. 

TRENCH.— 50  Marks, 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

One  question  at  least  must  he  attempted  from  each  Section — A,  B, 
and  O. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 


Female 


Appendix. 

Section  HI., 
YTT. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A,  B,  orC 
Papers. 


1.  Translate  into  English  I— 

La  police  y est  parfaite  pour  la  proprete  des  riles  pour  le  cours 
des  eaux,  pour  la  commodity  des  bains,  pour  la  culture  des  arts 
et  pour  la  shrete  puhlique.  Les  places  sont  crudes  do.  font&mes 
et  d’obdlisques ; les  temples  sont  de  marbre,  et  dune  architecture 
simple,  mais  majestuense.  Le  , palais  du  prince  est  lui  seul  emume 
line  grande  ville ; on  n’y  voit  que  colonnes  de  liiarbre,  que  pyramides 
et  obelisques,  que  statues  colossalas,.  que  meubles  dor  et  d argent 
massif —TMmaque.  iu  marKS’ 
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Section  HE.. 
XII. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A , B, or  C 
Papers. 
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2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Ils  par-tent,  et  entrent  dans  l'eau.  La  perfide  s’efforce,  eontre  le 
droit  des  gens,  de  tirer  son  lidte  au  fond,  pour  l’y  manger;  cetait 
pour  el  le  et  pour  ses  petits  lin  morceau  ddlicat  et  fnand.  Elletire- 
ll  resiste.  Pendant  qu’ils  se  debattaient,  un  oiseau  de  proie,  qui 
planait  dans  l’air,  fondit  sur  le  pauvre  rat,  l’euleva,  et  avec  lui  la 
grenouille  pendue  it  sa  patte.  Ainsi  l'oiseau  prit  tout-h-la-fois  chair 
et  poisson,  dont  il  fit  un  bon  souper. — La  Fontaine.  10  marks. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

“ Tremble,  m’a-t-elle  dit,  fille  digue  de  moi, 

Le  cruel  Dieu  des  J uifs  1’emporte  aussi  sur  toi. 

Je  te  plains  de  tomber  (Urns  ses  mains  redoutables, 

Ma  fille.”  En  achevant  ces  mots  epouvantables 
Son  ombre  vers  mon  lit  a paru  se  baisser ; 

Et  moi  je  lui  tendais  les  mains  pour  l’embrasser; 

Mais  je  n’ai  plus  trouve  qu’un  horrible  melange 
D'os  et  de  chairs  meurtris,  et  trainds  dans  la  fange, 

Des  lambeaux  pleins  de  sang,  et  des  raembres  afl'reux 
Que  des  chiens  devorants  se  (lisputaient  entre  eux. — Athaiie. 

10  marks. 

Section  B. 

4.  Translate  into  French  : — 

The  Isthmian  games  took  their  name  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
It  is  supposed  that  they  were  founded  hy  Theseus,  in  honour  of 
Neptune ; they  were  celebrated  every  third  year  in  a sacred  wood. 
The  crowd  that  these  games  attracted  was  so  great  that  persons 
privileged  by  their  birth  could  alone  assist  thereat.  A crown  of  pine 
was  the  reward  of  the  victors.  10  marks. 

5.  Express  in  French : — 

(a.)  Allow  me  to  tell  you.  (1  mark.) 

(b.)  Do  you  not  know  them?  (1  mark.) 

(a.)  How  is  your  brother  ? (1  mark.) 

id.)  Whose  son  are  you?  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  Whose  hat  is  this?  (1  mark.)  5 marks. 


Section  G. 

6.  State  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  compound  nouns, 

illustrating  them  by  examples.  10  marks. 

7.  Give  the  present  participle  of  the  French  vei'bs,  of  which  the 
following  are  parts  : — 

(a.)  Dis.  (1  mark.) 

(b.)  Fnis.  (1  mark.) 

(c.)  Pus.  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  Connus.  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  V6cu.  (1  mark.)  f)  marks. 

8.  What  is  the  feminine  form  of  the  adjectives? 

(a)  Menteur.  (1  mark.) 

(b.)  Vengeur.  (1  mark.) 

(a.)  Meilleur.  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  Sec.  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  Las.  (1  mark.)  5 marks. 
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9.  Write  out  tlie  singular  form  of : — 

(a.)  Les  travaux.  (1  mark.) 

\b.)  Les  canaux.  (1  mark.) 

(c.)  Les  yeux.  (1  mark.) 

( d. ) Les  cieux.  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  Les  voix.  (1  mark.) 

(10.)  How  would  you  translate  into  French  1 — 
(a.)  The  first  time.  (1  mark.) 

(6.)  The  twenty-first  time.  (1  mark.) 

(c.)  The  second  time.  (1  mark.) 

(d.)  The  thirty-fourth  time.  (1  mark.) 

(e.)  The  hundred  and  first  time.  (JL  mark.) 


5 marks. 


Appendix 

Section  III., 
XII. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A,  B,  orC 
Papers. 


5 marks. 


BOTANY. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 


Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 


1.  ( a .)  Draw  a diagram  of  the  flower  of  an  apple  or  of  a rose,'  when 
a vertical  section  i3  made.  (5  marks.) 

(6.)  Describe  the  one  you  select.  (5  marks.)  10  marks- 

2.  Explain,  as  you  would  to  a class,  the  following  description  of  & 
lily : — 


(a.)  Leaves — alternate,  lanceolate.  (2  marks.) 

(b.)  Perianth — regular,  inferior.  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  Stamens — hexandrous,  hypogynous.  (2  marks.) 
(d.)  Pistil. — 3yncarpous,  superior.  (2  marks.) 

( e .)  Seeds — albuminous.  (2  marks.) 


1 0*  marks* 


3.  In  case  you  were  given  a ripe  orange,  a ripe  apple,,  and  a ripe 

gooseberry  to  examine,  what  difference  would  you  point  out  between 
them?  . . 10- marks. 

4.  Monocotyledons  are  classed  as  follows: — Spadiciflorse,-  peialoideae, 
glumiferse. 


(a  ) Give  brief  characteristics  of  each.  (5  marks.), 
(6.)  Give  examples  of  each.  (5  marks.) 


10  marks. 


5.  Describe  the  flowers  of  a Scotch  fir.  ^ marks. 

6.  Point  out  important  differences  between  the'  pistil  and  carpel  of 

a buttercup, and  the  pistil  and  carpel  of  a pea.  ® marks. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  fibro-v ascular  system  explain,  lt  In  mono- 

“ cotyledons  the  bundles  are  closed  or  definite ; in  dicotyledons  con-  • 
“tinuous  or  indefinite.”  ® marks. 

8.  Show  that  the  fruit  of  a rose  is  analogous  to  that  of  a strawberry. . 

5 marks. 
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Section  III., 
XII. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A.SjorO 

Papers. 


9.  To  what  natural  orders  do  the  following  belong : — 

(a.)  Maiden  hair  fern  (1  mark) ; 

( b .)  Celery  (1  mark) ; 

(c.)  Pear  tree  (1  mark)  ; 

\d.)  Cauliflower  (1  mark)  ; and 
(&)  Flax?  (1  mark) 

10.  Give  a botanical  description  of  the  common  ivy 


5 marks. 
5 marks. 


MUSIC  (HULLAH).— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Oonnellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Write  in  treble  and  bass,  ascending  and  descending,  (a)  the 

major  scales  which  have  the  following  for  signatures  : — Pour  sharps, 
Six  flats,  One  flat  (5  marks)  ; and  (b)  the  minor  scales  which  have  the 
same  signatures  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

2.  Write  (a)  all  the  major  sevenths  to  be  found  in  the  following 
major  scales  : — Lab  (A[>),  Re  (D),  Fa  jj  (F  J)  (5  marks) ; and  (b)  state 
where  the  Tritone  occurs  in  each  of  the  same  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

3.  (a)  Explain  the  different  uses  of  the  sign  (5  marks) ; and 

(b)  Write  two  measures  in  each  of  the  times  it  indicates  (5  marks). 

10  marks. 

4.  Re-write  the  following  (a)  in  time  (5  marks) ; and  ( b ) in 
§ time  (5  marks),  doubling  or  halving  the  value  of  the  notes  and  rests 
as  may  be  necessary ; — 


zp. h y 

? a s ■ •« 

-p— rr 

— 

P — 

-t — 

..SmjLJ — 

_c — U 

10  marks. 

5.  Transpose  the  following  into  the  key  of  Lb*  Prefix  key  and 
time-signatures 


10  marks. 


6.  Write  the  chords  of  Mi  (E)  and  La7 (A)  major*  and  the  chords  of 

Lo  (C),  Fa  (F),  and  Sol  (G)  minor.  " 5 marks. 

7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  modulation  (2  marks);  and  state  how 
you  would  recognise  a modulation  made  into  (a)  the  dominant 
(1J  marks),  and  (6)  into  the  sub-dominant  keys  (1 J marks).  5 marks. 
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8.  Write  the  following  (a)  a iliatonic  semitone  higher  (2J  marks.) ; 
and  ( b ) a chromatic  semitone  higher  (2-^  marks).  Do  not  use  key- 
signatures,  hut  place  the  necessary  sharps  or  flats  before  the  notes 
requiring  them  : — 


5 marks. 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  essential  and  accidental  sharps 
and  flats.  5 marks. 


10.  State  how  voices  are  commonly  classified,  and  give  the  average 
compass  of  each  voice.  5 marks. 


DRAWING. 

N.B. — 1 lie  Examination  Number  of  the  Teacher  must  be  written  on 
each  paper. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts  : — 

1.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Elat. 

2.  Object  Drawing. 

3.  Practical  Geometry  and  Perspective 

I.— FREEHAND  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  one  hour. 

A drawing  of  the  example  supplied  is  to  be  made  on  an  enlarged 
Scale ; the  height  to  be  increased  about  one  inch,  and  width  in 
proportion. 

II. — OBJECT  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  one  hour. 

On  a small  square  table,  about  2^  feet  high,  an  ordinary  bedroom 
mirror  or  looking  glass  is  to  be  placed.  Neither  ot  these  objects  should 
face  the  candidates  directly.  A drawing  of  the  table  and  mirror  is  to  be 
made  so  as  fairly  to  fill  the  paper  supplied. 

III.— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  PERSPECTIVE.— 

50  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  one  hour. 

N.B, — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Answers  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  onlyr 
and  where  the  construction  is  not  obvious  an  explanation 
should  be  given}  the  points  being  marked  with  letters. 

Full  credit  will  not.  be  allowed  for  a question  unless  the 
construction  is  neatly  drawn , and  all  lines  are  shown. 

N.B. In  addition  to  an  ordinary  case  of  instruments,  set-squares  and 

a 12-inch  rule  may  be  used. 

1.  Draw  plan  and  elevation  of  a cube  of  3 inches  edge,  when  its  base 
is  horizontal  and  one  inch  above  the  paper,  its  horizontal  edges  making 
angles  of  40  degrees  with  the  vertical  plane.  1 0 marks. 
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2.  Draw  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a point  A which  is  situated  above 

the  horizontal  plane,  2 inches  behind  the  vertical  plane,  and  is  3 inches 
distant  from  the  ground  line.  10  marks. 

3.  Thirteen  feet  four  inches  are  represented  by  one  inch.  Draw  the 

corresponding  scale,  divided  generally  into  10  feet  lengths,  with  one 
such  length  sub-divided  to  show  single  feet.  10  marks. 

4.  Place  in  perspective  a regular  hexagon  of  3 feet  sides  lying  on  the 
ground,  with  its  nearest  side  3 feet  to  the  left,  2 feet  in  the  picture,  and 
parallel  to  the  picture  plane.  (Scale,  J inch  to  a foot.  Length  of  line 
of  direction,  1 1 feet.  Distance  between  horizontal  and  base  lines,  5 feet.) 

10  marks. 

5.  Draw  two  lines  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees.  Draw  two  circles,  each 

touching  the  lines  and  one  another,  the  radius  of  the  smaller  one  to  be 
one  inch.  10  marks. 

6.  Draw  two  lines  intersecting  at  an  angle  of  52  degrees,  and  between 

them  place  a line  2 '25  inches  long,  making  an  angle  of  58  degrees  with 
one  of  them.  # p marks. 

7.  Find  a mean  proportional  between  two  lines  3 inches  and 

1 -8  inches  long  respectively.  5 marks. 

8.  On  aline  2*5  inches  long  construct  a regular  octagon.  5 marks. 

9.  Describe  a circle  touching  another  circle  and  passing  through  a 

given  point  outside  that  circle.  5 marks. 

10.  Place  in  perspective  a cube  of  4 feet  edges,  its  nearest  face  being 

parallel  to  the  transparent  plane,  3 feet  in  the  picture,  and  3 feet  to  the 
right.  (Scale,  &c.,  as  in  question  4.)  5 marks. 


HYGIENE. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1.  How  would  you  recognise  and  liow  arrest  bleeding — 

(a)  from  an  artery  (5  marks) ; and 

( b)  from  a vein  ? (5  marks.)  10  marks. 

2.  Give  the  direct  effects  of  exercise  on — 

(a)  the  lungs  (4  marks)  j 

( b ) the  heart  and  blood-vessels  (3  marks) ; and 

(c)  the  skin  (3  marks).  10  marks. 

3.  Mention  two  injuiious  substances  occasionally  added  by  traders 

to  each  of  the  following  [-—Bread,  beer , mustard ; and  one  such  substance 
added  to  vinegar.  10  marks. 

4.  (a)  Describe  the  liver  (5  marks) ; (b)  what  is  the  character,  an 
what  are  the  uses,  of  the  secretion  of  this  organ  ? (5  marks.) 

[ 0 marks. 

5.  Give  the  directions  to  be  followed,  and  the  precautions  to  be 

observed,  in  bottle-feeding  an  infant.  10  mar  s. 

6.  (a)  How  can  nourishing  broth  be  prepared  without  the  ai  o 

heat?  (2-J  marks.)  ( b ) What  is  the  value  of  beel  tea  as  an  artic  e o 
diet  for  invalids?  (2£  marks.)  D ma  . * 
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7.  What  two  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  infection  of  a person 

with  the  poison  of  a zymotic  disease  ? 5 marks. 

8.  What  is  ozone  ? Mention  its  principal  properties.  5 marks. 

9.  Give  five  distinct  practical  rules  for  the  regulation  of  exercise. 

5 marks. 

10.  What  are  the  special  objections  to  (C  made  ” ground  - ground  filled 
in  with  miscellaneous  rubbish — as  the  foundation  for  a house  ? 

5 marks. 
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ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number'  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  artesian  wells  ? Explain  the  principle  of  their  action. 

10  marks. 

2.  Describe  the  process  of  distillation.  What  are  the  two  operations 

it  includes?  Mention  two  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed  in  the 
arts.  1°  marks. 

3.  (a)  Explain  generally  the  principle  of  tuning  a violin  or  piano. 

(4  marks.)  (6)  Why  are  the  four  strings  of  a violin  of  different 
thicknesses?  (3  marks.)  (c)  How  is  the  note  of  a string  affected 
by  temperature?  (3  marks.)  ^ marks. 

4.  (a)  Describe  the  formation  and  physical  constitution  of  clouds. 

(6  marks.)  ( b ) Why  do  they  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  ho<v  do  they 
differ  from  fogs?  (4  marks.)  marks 

5.  Explain  the  action  of  the  common  pump.  19  marks. 

6.  Severe  winter  frosts  assist  the  tillage  farmer  by  loosening  the 

earth.  Explain  this.  . 5 m*r ~ 

7.  What  are  complementary  colours  ? A circular  disc,  one-nail  ol 
which  is  blue  and  the  other  half  red,  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly ; what 


colour  does  it  show  ? 


5 marks. 


8.  Explain  why  it  is  dangerous  to  alight  from  a car  in  motion. 

o marKs. 

9.  Distinguish  between  adhesion,  cohesion,  and  gravity,  and^give  a 


10.1  The  visible  portion  of  an  iceberg  rises  50  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
to  vrhat  depth  does  it  extend  1 Give  the  reason. 


5 marks. 


AGRIOULTTJ  RE.  — 50  Harks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

may  attempt  any  number  of  the  on 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  m this  paper  to  J 

attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Nicholes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  the  treatment  of  butter  from  the  moment^ 

TW  does  the  atmospheric  churn  produce  butter  1 What  are  the 
^special  advantages  of  this  churn  ? 
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3.  Describe  the  management  of  store  pigs.  10  marks. 

4.  We  sometimes  see  baskets  or  nets  on  the  beads  of  oalves.  What 

is  this  for  1 How  may  the  necessity  for  this  be  often  accounted  for, 
and  therefore  obviated  1 10  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  early  treatment  of  turkeys.  10  marks. 

6.  What  change  has  in  modern  times  taken  place  in  the  principle 

and  practice  of  drainage  1 5 marks. 

7.  Why  should  greater  attention  than  is  usual  in  Ireland  be  given  to 

the  cleaning  of  the  wool  of  sheep  ? 5 marks, 

8.  In  what  different  states  is  lime  used  in  agricultui'e  ? 5 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  cultivation  of  carrots  and  parsnips  in  the  garden. 

5 marks. 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  giving  cooked  food  to  milch  cows. 

5 marks. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  00, 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector, 

1.  Describe  in  detail  the  method  of  fumigating  a room  with  sulphur. 

10  marks. 

2.  Write  down  five  distinct  rules  to  be  observed  in  choosing  coloured 

dresses  and  ribbons  so  as  to  secure  appropriateness  of  colour  to  com- 
plexion, and  agreement  of  one  colour  with  another.  10  marks, 

3.  Answer,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the  following  question : — 

What  hurts  the  digestive  organs  1 10  marks. 

4.  (a)  Describe  briefly  the  structure  of  the  skin.  (5  marks.) 

(&)  Mention  its  chief  functions,  and  hence  show  the  necessity  for' the' 
free  use  of  the  bath.  (5  marks.)  10  marks. . 

5.  What  would  he  the  effect  on  the  temperature  of  an  attic  room  in 

summer  and  in  winter  respectively  of  whitewashing  the  roof  of  slates 
on  the  outside  ? Give  your  reasons  for  your  answer.  10  marks. 

6.  Give  full  directions  for  the  making  of  good  stock.  5 marks. 

7.  Show  that  milk  is  a model  food,  giving  an  analysis  of  its  con* 

stituents.  5 marks. 

8.  Give  directions  for  boiling  each  of  the  following:  — 

(a.)  Cabbage.  (2  marks.) 

(b.)  Eggs.  (2  marks.) 

(c.)  Fish.  (1  mark.)  5 marks. 

9.  (a)  Mention  any  objections  to  the  use  of  washing  powders.  (2^ 

marks.)  (b)  Give  directions  for  the  washing  of  coloured  things  and 
flannels.  (2-|  marks.)  5 marks, 

10.  How  would  you  prepare  a,  good  cup  of  coffee  ? 5 mafks. 
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MUSIC.— TONIC  SOL-FA.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N\B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  toted  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Translate  (a)  Into  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation.  (5  marks.) 
(b)  Into  the  Staff  notation,  using  the  crotchet  for  the  pulse  (5  marks.) 
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WT 


C/f 


(b.)  Key  E|,. 

{ : s ! d1  : 


[|  s ; — | -f>  : fjU  ! 1 


| -ji'.t  : d'.t.l  jjs  : — | -.l.t-rd'.m,!"} 


r I- 


10  marks. 

2.  "Write  a Modulator  exercise  of  moderate  length  and  difficulty- 

containing  one-remove  transitions,  such  as  you  would  point  on  the 
Modulator  for  a fifth  class.  10 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  Steps  of  the  Scale  and  the  Steps  or  the 

Tonic  Sol-Fa  method  of  teaching.  1°  marks* 

4.  Name  all  the  minor  sevenths,  minor  sixths,  and  mmor  seconds 

found  in  the  Common  Scale.  10  marks. 

5.  (a)  Re-write  the  following  in  two-pulse  measure,  halving  the 
value  of  each  note  and  rest : — 

{ 1 m.r  : d | r : d.t,  | d ; .r  | m : -.f  | s.r  : m | .f  : s.l.} 

{|  S : -.t,  | d : — ||}  g marks. 

(6)  Give  the  time  names  of  the  passage  when  so  written  out- 
(5  ' arks  \ l u marirs. 

6 Describe  how  yon  would  heat  the  time  in  two-pulse,  three-pulse, 
four-pulse,  six-pulse,  and  nine-pulse  measures  5 “aTks: 

7.  Form  a minor  chord  on  each  tone  of  the  Common  Scale,  using 

chromatic  tones  where  necessary.  ...  , 6 marfcs- 

8.  Show  how  rate  of  movement  is  indicated  m very  four-pulse 

and  six-nulse  measures.  . „ TXti" 

9.  What  exactly  is  a model  When  is  a mode  maJOg  m.J^en 

“Ta  Re-write  the  following  in  the  key  a little  step  above  that  in 
which  it  is  here  given : — 

Key  G. 


[ | d'.t  : 1 I s.l.s.f  : m I r.s,  : 1,-t,  | d 


11} 

5 marks. 
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KINDERGARTEN. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1 . You  are  given  a sheet  of  ordinary  exercise  paper,  such  as  that 

used  at  the  J uly  Examination.  Describe  how  you  would  manipulate 
this  so  as  to  obtain  Kindergarten  folding  sheets.  10  marks. 

2.  By  what  occupations  would  you  lead  up  to  drawing  in  the 

Kindergarten  ? Give  four  examples  of  progressive  exercises  suitable 
tor  the  early  stages,  and  explain  by  aid  of  an  example  how  you  would 
dictate  to  a class  the  drawing  of  a border.  10  marks. 

3.  Two  tablets  (half  squares)  are  placed  so  as  to  form  a complete 
square,  the  dividing  diagonal  running  from  left  top  to  right-hand  bottom, 
corner.  Sketch  on  the  ruled  paper  two  series,  each  showing  five 
different  fundamental  positions  of  the  tablets : — 

(a)  The  first  series  to  be  derived  by  pushing  without  turning  the 
right-hand  tablet.  (5  marks.) 

( b ) The  second  series  by  turning  without  pushing  the  same  tablet 
(5  marks.) 

N.B — The  left-hand  tablet  is  to  remain  fixed,  and  the  tablets  are  to 
continue  in  contact.  10  marks. 

4.  Give  five  distinct  practical  hints  of  great  educational  importance 

In  be  observed  by  the  teacher  when  conducting  kindergarten  occupations 
with  a class  of  children.  10  marks. 

5.  (a)  Give  a summary  of  an  introductory  lesson  on  tablet  laying 
(squares).  (5  marks.) 

(b)  What  important  geometrical  principles  would  you  think  proper 
to  introduce  to  the  children  in  connexion  with  this  gift.  (5  marks.) 

10  marks. 

6.  Illustrate  by  reference  to  any  two  of  the  gifts  whab  is  meant  by 

the  law  of  contrasts  and  their  connecting  links.  5 marks. 

_ When  children  are  building  forms  of  life  with  third  or  fourth 
gift,  what  two  important  principles  are  to  be  specially  inculcated? 

5 marks. 

8.  Give  five  exercises  with  poles  suitable  for  an  infants’  school. 

5 marks. 

9.  Mention  five  distinct  educational  advantages  of  paper  weaving. 

5 marks. 

10.  Reply  to  the  objections  against  Froebel’s  system  made  in  the 
following  statement : — 

“ Erocbel  offers  to  every  child  the  same  prepared  materials  with  the 
same  directions  for  use,  thereby  fettering  the  individual  manifestation 
of  each  child's  nature,”  5 marks. 
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IRISH. — 50  Marks.  Appendix 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Sectumin., 

One  question  at  least  must  he  attempted  in  each  section — A,  B,  and  C.  Exa^t~ 
N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  ten  questions  so  nation 

long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you  ^ue!^DE‘ 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

Translate  into  Irish  : — 


’Female 
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1.  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  of  the  water  we  drink.  Even 
though  we  may  be  very  thirsty,  we  should  not  drink  from  every 
pool  or  stream  we  meet  with.  We  ought  to  seek  out  some  pure 
spring-well  which  is  not  near  a house  ; or  drink  from  a large  river 
that  Sows  through  the  open  country  and  does  not  pass  by  a town. 

10  marks. 

2.  Now,  if  you  are  not  tired  of  this  cold  weather,  we  will  go  on 
to  Lapland.  There  the  cold  is  still  more  intense,  and  the  ground  is 
covered  with  deep  snow,  which  is  frozen  hard  over,  so  that  we  must 
walk  on  the  top  of  it  in  a curious  kind  of  siloes,  called  snow-shoes. 

10  marks. 


Section  B. 


3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Do  Bpip  Neiriiin  cpf  coca  pop  pomdpaib,  eabon,  tomgpig  no 
•pliocc  Cairn  po  cpiall  on  CCipppic;  cainig  ap  ceibion  50  h-oileuiiailj 
lapcaip  ©oppa,  agup  no  heunarii  galidlcaip  ndiB  pein,  agup  ap 
ceicion  pliocc  Senii  n’eagta  50  paccrt  accc  oppa,  a top  na  mal- 
tacca  no  pdgailj  Noe  05  Cam  6 n-canganop,  mnnup  sup  nieapanop, 
6 lieic  a n-imcian  uata,  fan  pein  no  lieic  intuit  6 pmacc  pleacca 
Senii . 10  marks. 


4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

lomcupa  11a  n-allmupac,  an  mein  po  lid  beo  aco,  cun  giro  ap  ap 
an  culaig  ina  palianap  na  cpf  peinmne  ceangaitce,  agup  po 
paoileanap  pgaoilean  nfoli  go  luac ; acc  ip  aiiilaib  po  ha  an  cuib- 
peac  ag  pdpgccn  oppea.  5 marks. 

5.  Translate  into  English : — 

“main  an  buinean  pin  aim,”  ap  Spainne  agup  no  goipacoriial 
couiiueacca  cuice,  agup  a nuliaipe  pia  an  copn  cloc-opna  cuih- 
nuigce  no  hi  pan  ngpiandn  na  h-eip  no  raBaipc  cuice. 

5 marks. 

6 Translate  into  English 

CCn  cut  lean  an  obaip  acd  piaccanac  te  tdigean  n’pdjait: 

Ip  neap  linn  aiiiupc  aip  an  S-peup  gtap,  aip  na  btdcaib 

bdna,  agup  aip  an  ppdip 

bln  gabap  agaib  ann  pm,  agup  taog  Mine 

bhi  an  ctocaipe  caoc  agup  an  ceannulne  teac-mapb. 

5 marks. 
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Section  0. 

1.  Quote  or  give  the  substance  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax  relating  to 
Possessive  Pronouns.  10  marks. 

8.  Give  the  Genitive  Singular  of  each  of  the  following  words 

(a)  Imp,  an  island.  (2  marks.) 

( b ) Leac,  a stone  or  flag.  (2  marks.) 

(c)  Uile,  the  deluge.  (2  marks.) 

(d)  Sgeul,  a story.  (2  marks.) 

(e)  Speal,  a scythe.  (2  marks.)  10  marks. 

9.  Using  as  a model  the  verb  bfip  (break),  give  the  1st  person 

singular,  Active  voice,  synthetic  form  of  each  tense  in  the  Indicative 
mood.  5 marks- 

10.  Decline  the  pronoun  pf  (her).  5 marks. 


ALGEBRA.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed  50. 


1.  Simplify — 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector 


15 


12 


a;2  + 5a3+6  jk2  + 9£c+14  a;2  + 10a;  + 21 

Solve  the  equations — 


u1  + y2  ~ 3026  ; and  + Vy  = 1 2. 


10  marks. 


10  marks. 


3 lf- 


sliow  that  - 


10  marks. 


x+z_ z _ 
y x z-y 

4.  A person  having  seven  miles  to  walk  increases  his  speed  one  mile 
an  hour  after  the  first  mile,  and  finds  that  lie  is  half  an  hour  less  on  the 
road  than  he  would  have  been  liacl  he  not  altered  his  rate.  How  long 
did  he  take  1 10  marks. 


5.  Find  the  value  of — 


a + 5 + 2c,a  + 5 + 2c?  , , 4 cd 

— -T— vr  + ? — when  a + b = 

a + b - 2c  a + 6 - 2c?  c + d 


10  marks. 


6.  Resolve  into  factors— 


(a.)  3x2  + 13a;  - 30.  (3  marks.) 

($.)  a2  + a;  - 2.  (2  marks.)  5 marks. 

7.  The  product. of  two  factors  is  (3cc  + 2y)3 - (2#  + 3y)3,  and  one  of 
the  faotors  is  x - y ; find  the  other  factor.  5 marks. 
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8.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of— 

cfib  + h-e  — abc  — oil2  and  ax1  + ab~a2-  bx1. 

9.  Solve  the  equations — 

<1*-  9i/=l  ; 

mj—  21. 

10.  For  what  value  of  a)  will  Vx+'S  x+  7-  7 = 0, 


l 
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5 marks. 

Section  IIL, 
XU 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

5 marks. 

'Female 
i' Teachert . 

5 marks. 

A,  B,  or  O 
Papers. 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 50  Marks 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

K.B. — You  may  attempt  any  number  of  the  following  10  questions  so 
long  as  the  total  marks  assigned  in  this  paper  to  those  you 
attempt  do  not  exceed,  50j 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Prove  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  on  two  lines  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  contained  by  their  sum  and  their  difference.  10  marks. 

2.  Prove  that  the  square  on  the  difference  of  two  lines  is  equal  to 

the  sum  o£  the  squares  on  the  lines,  less  twice  the  rectangle  under  the 
lines.  10  marks- 

3.  Prove  (a)  that  if  the  diagonals  of  a quadrilateral  bisect  each 

other,  it  is  a parallelogram  (5  mams) ; and  (b)  that  if  a diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  bisect  the  angles  whose  vertices  it  joins,  the  parallelogram 
is  a lozenge  (5  marks).  10  marks. 

4.  If  through  a point  S within  a parallelogram  OPQR,  lines  drawn 
parallel  to  the  sides  make  the.  parallelograms  OS  and  SQ  equal,  S is  a 
point  in  the  diagonal  OQ  of  the  parallelogram  OPQR.  Prove  this. 

10  marks. 

5.  A circular  iron  plate,  20  inches  in  diameter,  is  cut  in  two  by  a 
straight  line,  4 inches  from  the  centre,  find  the  area  of  each  segment. 

° 10  marks. 

6.  The  sides  of  a triangle  are  13,  14,  and  15  feet,  find  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  opposite  angle  on  the  side  of  14  feet.  5 marks. 

7 Prove  the  Sixth  Proposition,  Second  Book,  without  constructing  a 
figure.  ' 5 marts. 

8.  Prove  the  Twentieth  Proposition,  First  Book,  without  producing 

any  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle.  5 marks. 

9.  Prove  that  the  area  of  a triangle  is  equal  .to  half  the  rectangle 

contained  by  its  base  and  perpendicular.  5 marks. 

10.  Two  equal  circles,  whose  radii  are  10  feet,  are  so  placed  that 

the  circumference  of  each  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  other;  find 
the  aroa  of  the  space  common  to  both  circles.  5 marks. 
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Appendix  XIII. — Synopsis  of  Special  Reports  furnished  by  Examiners 
SocManHL,  with  reference  to  the  fulness  or  otherwise  of  the  knowledge  of 
Aan^iu  the  Various  Subjects  displayed  by  the  Teachers,  Queen’s 

Uon^of a"  Scholars,  Monitors,  and  other  Candidates  at  the  July  Exami- 

Teachers.  hation  m6 

Monitors.  


Methods  of  Teaching. 

Methods  of  The  Examiners  in  Methods  of  Teaching  report  that  a little  more  than 
Teaching.  pa]q  the  Male  Candidates  for  promotion  to  First  Division  of  First  Class 
obtained  at  least  half  the  total  marks,  and  in  a good  many  cases  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  creditable.  In  but  lew  instances  was  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  extract  from  one  of  the  reading  books,  Bet 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  ability  to  question  on  and  explain  a passage 
of  poetry,  more  than  moderately  good. 

About  forty  per  cent,  of  the  Female  Candidates  for  the  highest 
classification  obtained  at  least  half  the  total  marks  for  this  subject. 
The  first  question,  a test  of  ability  to  question  on  a passage  from  the 
Sixth  Reading  Book,  was  not  generally  attempted,  nor  were  the  attempts 
very  successful.  The  answers  to  the  second  question,  which  gave  scope 
for  some  originality,  were  disappointing,  most  of  the  candidates  con- 
fining themselve  ■ slavishly  to  extracts  from  the  Manual  on  Methods  of 
Teaching,  and  failing  to  show  a grasp  of  the  full  bearing  of  the  question. 
On  the  whole  the  result  was  not  more  than  moderately  good. 

The  result  of  the  Examination  of  the  Male  Candidates  for  Second 
Division  of  the  First  Class  was  satisfactory,  the  marks  being  somewhat 
higher  than  those  for  the  higher  division.  The  question  requiring  a 
summary  of  the  defects  in  questioning  on  and  explaining  the  meaning  of 
the  language  of  the  Reading  Lessons  was  not  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 

About  half  tlie  Female  Candidates  for  the  lower  division  of  First 
Class  obtained  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Candidates  for  the  higher  division,  the  attempts  to 
explain  a passage  from  one  of  the  reading  books  were  not  satisfactory. 
In  general,  the  work  of  these  Candidates  was  pretty  good. 

The  Examiners  report  that  the  Male  Candidates  examined  on  Second 
Class  papers  were  well  acquainted  in  general  with  the  prescribed  text- 
book on  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  whole  number 
examined  failed  to  reach  the  standard  for  passing.  The  great  majority, 
indeed,  secured  a pretty  good  percentage  of  marks.  In  many  cases  the 
close  adherence  to  the  recommendations  of  the  text-book,  especially  the 
least  important,  and  to  the  exact  words  of  the  author,  impressed  one 
rather  unpleasantly,  as  indicating  unassimilated  information.  The 
Examiners  think  that  an  arrangement  by  which  more  than  one  book 
would  be  studied  would  be  desirable,  to  secure  more  scope  for  thought 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Candidate. 

Tlie  knowledge  of  this  subject  exhibited  by  the  Female  Candidates 
who  were  examined  on  Second  Class  papers  was  very  satisfactory.  No 
Candidate  failed,  and  the  great  majority  got  considerably  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks.  The  exercises  were  executed, 
as  regards  neatness,  in  a more  satisfactory  manner  than  for  several  years 
past.  . „ . . 
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The  Examiners  report  tliat  in  case  of  the  Male  Teachers,  Monitors,  Appendix 
and  Candidates  for  Training,  who  were  examined  on  Third  Class  papers,  Section  in., 
the  general  answering  in  Methods  of  Teaching  was  fair.  Very  few  Can-  X111, 
didates  succeeded  in  obtaining  high  marks,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Annual 
proportion  of  Candidates  who  failed  was  not  considerable.  The  questions 
based  directly  on  the  text  of  the  hand-book  were  generally  chosen.  The  Teachers 
two  questions,  however,  which  were  perhaps  the  most  valuable  as  tests 
of  thinking  power  and  teaching  resource,  were  attempted  but  compara-  ^oaitorg* 
tively  seldom.  With  regard  to  the  exercises  in  Methods  of  Teaching  of 
Female  Candidates  for  Training,  and  Teachers  examined  on  Third  Class 
papers,  the  Examiners  report  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  a fair  know- 
ledge of  the  prescribed  manual  was  displayed,  but  few  of  the  Candidates 
showed  a precise  acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of  the  present 
Results  Programme.  Mistakes  in  Grammar  and  Orthography  were  also 
numerous. 

The  answering  in  this  subject  of  the  Fifth  Year  Monitresses  was 
fairly  satisfactory,  and  the  exercises  were  very  well  executed.  The 
answers  were  generally  less  wordy  than  is  usual  in  this  paper,  but  a 
want  of  completeness  was  an  almost  universal  defect  in  them,  and 
accordingly  awards  of  full  marks  were  exceptional..  The  privilege  of 
attempting  an  increased  number  of  questions  this  year  was  availed  of 
to  the  fullest  by  the  Candidates,  and  in  doing  so  they  did  not  appear  to 
have  attached  sufficient  importance  to  accuracy  and  finish  in  the  work. 

The  answering  of  the  Third  Year  Monitors  reached,  in  case  of  this 
subject,  quite  as  high  a standard  as  last  year,  and  showed  a very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  prescribed  portion  of  tlie  text-book. 

The  Spelling,  however,  appeared  to  fall  below  the  usual  average,  the 
errors  occurring  most  frequently  in  words  in. common  use.  The  character 
of  the  writing  of  the  exercise  was,  as  a rule,  good.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  difference  between  the  style  of  the  Male  and  Female  Candidates  is 
becoming  each  year  less  marked,  and  the  work  of  the  Examiner  is  made 
easier  by  the  increased  legibility  and  clearness  attained  by  the  girls. 

Arithmetic . 

The  Examiners  in  Arithmetic  report  that  the  answering  in  this  Arithmetic 
subject  of  tlie  Male  Candidates  for  First  Division  of  First  Class  was 
very  high,  nearly  a third  of  them  gaining  full  marks,  while  ninety-one 
per  cent,  of  the  Candidates  gained  half  the  total  number  of  marks 
available. 

Tn  case  of  the  Male  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of  First  Class, 
the  answering  in  Arithmetic  was  not  nearly  so  creditable,  only  fifty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  Candidates  scoring  half  the  total  number  of  marks. 

The  candidates  showed  a Avant  of  originality,  and  a tendency  to  keep  to 
the  usual  scliool-boy  rales,  such  as  compound  proportion,  interest,  and 
■ fractions. 

The  percentages  of  marks  gained  in  this  subject  by  the  Female  Can- 
didates for  both  divisions  of  First  Class  were  fairly  goocb  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Male  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of  First  Class,  the 
solutions  submitted  were  largely  based  on  what  had  been  learned  by 
tlie  Candidates  as  Sixtli  Class  pupils,  and  any  question  out  of  this  groove 
seemed  not  to  be  familiar. 

The  questions  on  Theory  were  shunned,  and  problems  involving  some 
argument  and  thij iking  Avere  left  alone. 

Questions  involving  Practice  and  Compound  Proportion  were  most 
generally  taken  tip,  with  Fractions  to  a less  extent. 
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The  answering  in  Arithmetic  of  the  Male  Candidates  examined  on 
Second  Class  papers  was  fairly  good  all  round,  and  the  scoring  was 
generally  high.  The  questions  on  the  theory  of  the  subject  were  very 
usually  attempted,  but  were  rather  feebly  handled.  Important  steps  in 
the  proofs,  too,  were  quite  easily  taken,  as  proved  by  such  statements 
as  “it  is  evident,”  “it  is  clear,”  «fcc.  The  great  majority  of  the  solu- 
tions requiring  merely  explanation  and  calculation  were  neatly  executed. 
Too  many,  however,  cf  the  candidates  left  the  work  in  a confused  mass 
of  figures. 

The  general  proficiency  in  this  subject  shown  by  the  Female  Candidates 
examined  on  Second  Class  papers  was  passable. 

In  many  cases  considerable  skill  was  shown  in  the  solution  of  the 
questions  proposed,  but  numerous  instances  occurred  in  which  the  Can- 
didate had  evidently  not  been  able  to  fully  analyse  the  problem,  and 
consequently  did  not  prove  successful  in  the  solution.  As  a rule,  ques- 
tions which  involved  nothing  more  than  the  direct  application  of  a 
formula  in  the  textbooks  were  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

The  Examiners  report  that  the  Male  Teachers  and  Candidates  for 
training  examined  on  Third  Class  papers  executed,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  tiieir  exercises  in  Arithmetic  with  sufficient  neatness,  and  in 
many  cases  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  exhibited  was  not  equally 
satisfactory.  While  some  good  and  very  fair  scores  were  obtained,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  Candidates  earned  less  than  half  of  the 
possible  total,  and  a considerable  number  failed  outright. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractions,  especially,  many  candidates  showed 
insufficient  knowledge. 

As  regards  the  Female  Teachers  and  Candidates  for  training  examined 
on  Third  Class  papers,  the  Examiners  report  that  the  answering  in 
Arithmetic  showed  considerable  unevenness,  the  percentages  of  marks 
awarded  varying  from  ninety  and  over  to  under  twenty.  The  two 
questions  dealing  with  theory  were  not  generally  attempted,  and  proved 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  they  were 
attempted.  As  a rule,  the  giving  of  an  example  followed  by  some  such 
form  of  words  as  “ hence  it  is  evident,”  &c.,  seemed  to  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  proof. 

The  papers  in  Arithmetic  submitted  by  the  Male  Monitors  of  Fifth 
Year  were  on  the  whole  creditable ; a high  standard  of  accuracy  and 
neatness  was  maintained,  and  the  methods  used  were  for  the  most  part 
sensible  and  intelligent.  The  problems  were,  as  a rule,  thoroughly  well 
grasped  and  correctly  worked,  and  attention  had  clearly  been  paid  to 
the  obtaining  of  results  by  the  least  laborious  methods,  although  in  this 
direction  more  might  still  be  done. 

The  answering  in  Arithmetic  of  the  Female  Monitors  of  Fifth  Year 
cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Examiner,  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
The  paper  set  presented  no  feature  of  special  difficulty. 

The  number  of  Candidates  who  made  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
questions  which  dealt  with  the  theory  of  the  subject  was  extremely 
small.  Two  questions  which  involved  the  exercise  of  very  little  reasoning 
faculty  were  largely  attempted,  and  the  calculations  successfully  made 
in  a considerable  number  of  cases,  but  it  was  a matter  of . surprise  to 
the  Examiner  to  find  a large  proportion  of  the  Candidates  ignorant  of 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  decimal  point.  The  four  questions  which 
involved  in  their  correct  solution  a display  of  some  slight  arithmetical 
ability  and  ingenuity,  were  successfully  treated  by  only  a very  small 
proportion  of  Candidates. 
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If  the  proficiency  thus  shown  be  taken  as  a criterion  of  the  teaching  Appendix 
of  Arithmetic  throughout  Ireland,  the  Examiner  considers  that  the  Sectio^m., 
instruction  imparted  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  satisfactory. 

As  regards  the  Third  Year  Monitors,  the  Examiners  report  that,  in  Annual 
case  of  the  boys,  the  methods  employed  in  solving  the  questions  on  Examina- 
Arithmetic  were,  as  a rule,  very  good,  and  the  work  neat  and  correct.  Teachers 
Many  of  the  girls  were  ill-prepared  in  this  subject.  They  made  too  and 
little  use  of  the  principle  of  cancelling,  and  in  consequence  frequently  Monitor*, 
lost  sight,  in  a useless  mass  of  figures,  of  the  gist  of  the  question  under 
discussion.  Some  of  their  papers  were,  however,  of  a high  order  of 
merit. 

Geography. 

The  Examiners  in  Geography  report  that  the  general  answering  in  Geography 
this  subject  of  the  Male  Candidates  for  promotion  to  First  Division  of 
First  Class,  gave  evidence  of  careful  preparation  of  the  Geography 
Generalized,  and  especially  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Geography.  The  map  of  Turkey  was  very  fair  in  many 
cases,  and  places  were  marked  with  creditable  accuracy.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  attempts  were  made  at  the  map  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and 
these  attempts  were  in  most  cases  very  poor  indeed. 

A number  of  very  fair  maps  of  South  America  were  drawn  by  the 
Female  Candidates  for  promotion  to  First  Division  of  First  Class,  but 
the  territory  boundaries  were  not  marked  with  anything  like  creditable 
accuracy.  Very  few  attempted  the  map  of  the  French  coastline. 

Physical  Geography  questions  were,  as  a rule,  -well  answered.  The 
exercises  showed  a closer  study  of  the  text-books  than  of  the  maps. 

In  case  of  the  Male  Candidates  for  promotion  to  Second  Division  of 
First  Class  the  outline  map  of  North  Africa  was  fairly  creditable  in 
many  cases,  places  being  marked  with  approximate  accuracy,  but  the 
configuration  was  often  faulty,  and  the  drawing  crude  and  slovenly. 

Few  satisfactory  sketch-maps  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  drawn. 

The  map  of  the  Mediterranean  coastline  was,  as  a rule,  poorly  drawn 
by  the  Female  Candidates  for  promotion  to  Second  Division  of  First 
Class,  towns  and  rivers  being  marked  in  at  random.  The  map  of 
the  English  coastline  was  still  poorer,  and  it  was  not  often  attempted  : 
towns  were  very  inaccurately  marked  upon  this  map. 

The  answering  of  the  Candidates  in  this  class  showed  that  the  large 
amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  chapters  of  the  Geography  Generalized, 
treating  on  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography  had  been  learnt  off 
by  heart. 

Considering  the  concession  made  this  year  in  the  matter  of  the 
number  of  questions  to  be  attempted  by  the  Candidates,  the  answering 
in  Geography  of  the  Candidates  for  First  Class  was  not  up  to  a very 
high  standard.  As  a result  of  the  new  arrangement,  the  low  marked 
questions  were  greatly  patronised,  and  the  more  comprehensive  questions 
too  often  discarded.  Map  Drawing  is  evidently  much  neglected.  As 
a general  rule,  maps  were  clumsily  drawn,  and  in  the  attempt  to  mark 
in  minute  and  unnecessary  detail,  the  broad  outline  lost  shape.  In 
Teachers  aspiring  to  First  Class  this  is  surprising,  as  no  sound  scientific 
instruction  in  Geography  can  well  be  given  unless  the  Teacher  has  a 
facility,  in  drawing  out  bold  outline  maps  in  the  square,  so  to  speak,  on 
chart  or  blackboard. 

Diagrams  were  not  drawn  out,  as  a rule,  with  the  neatness  and 
accuracy  to  be  expected  from  Teachers. 

The  answering  of  the  Male  Candidates  examined  on  Second  Class 
papers  was  much  better  than  on  former  occasions,  and  absolute  failures 
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were  very  few.  The  papers  gave  evidence  of  fair  preparation  and 
thoughtful  reading.  Tlie  questions  best  answered  were  those  on 
Physical  Geography,  ancl  the  questions  answered  very  imperfectly  were 
those  requiring  a knowledge  of  maps.  This  year  nearly  all  the  Candi- 
dates attempted  to  draw  a map,  hut  tlie  majority  of  them  did  not  obtain 
a standard  deserving  of  marks. 

The  Female  Candidates  examined  on  Second  Class  paper  exhibited,  the 
Examiner  states,  only  a moderately  satisfactory  knowledge  ot  Geography. 
Tlie  percentage  of  marks  secured  rarely  exceeded  seventy-five,  and  in  a 
very  considerable  number  of  cases  tlie  Candidates  were  awarded  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks.  Map  drawing,  as  a rule,  was 
barely  passable,  but  the  remaining  exercises  were  neatly  written  out. 

The  answering  in  Geography  of  the  Male  Candidates  for  Training, 
ancl  Teachers  examined  on  Third  Class  papers  was  in  many  respects  of 
a superior  order,  hub  some  of  the  answer  hooks  revealed  a very 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  course.  Most  of  the  Candidates 
claimed  the  Transvaal  amongst  the  British  Colonies. 

As  regards  the  exercises  in  Geography  of  the  Female  Teachers  and 
Candidates  for  Training,  the  Examiner  states  that  a considerable 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  displayed.  The  answering,  however, 
appeared  to  be  almost  exclusively  an  effort  of  memory,  leading 
occasion allv,  though  not  often,  to  ludicrous  mistakes 

The  Male  Monitors  of  Fifth  Year,  as  a rule,  had  learned  the  answers 
in  this  subject  by  rote,  hut  when  the  question  required  additional 
information,  such  as  might  he  acquired  by  a study  of  tlie  atlas,  in  few 
cases  was  a satisfactory  answer  forthcoming.  For  instance,  few  appeared 
to  understand  the  expression  “relative  position.”  Map  drawing  was 
imperfect,  only  43  per  cent,  of  the  Candidates  succeeded  in  obtaining 
marks  in  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

In  the  case  of  Female  Monitors  of  Fifth.  Year,  tlie  maps  executed 
were  in  general  of  such  an  inferior  character  that  only  a small  minority 
could  he  credited  with  more  than  half  the  marks  assigned  to  this 
exercise.  In  other  respects,  however,  these  Monitors  showed  a fail 
acquaintance  with  the  prescribed  programme. 

As  regards  tlie  Third  Year  Monitors,  those  questions  in  Geography 
which  tested  merely  the  memory  power  of  the  Candidates  were  usually 
well  answered,  while  those  which  called  for  the  exercise  of  some  reasoning 
were  not  treated  with  equal  success.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
tlie  questions  on  Physical  Geography,  Map-drawing  seemed  to  have 
received  little  attention.  In  very  many  cases  the  attempts  were  excee  - 
ingly  crude,  while  only  in  a very  few  instances  were  the  drawings  up  to 
a creditable  standard. 

Penmanship. 

The  Examiner  in  Penmanship  reports  that  the  exorcises  weifl 
generally  very  carefully  done,  and  the  marks  assigned  in  this  su  .jec- 
were  deservedly  high.  , . 

There  were  a few  poor  specimens  of  W riting,  but  a large  num  e 
reached  the  standard  of  excellence. 

Dictation  and  Spelling  Exercises. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  in  case  of  Candidates  examined  on  Second 
Class  papers  there  were  not  many  mistakes  in  Dictation. 

• The  knowledge  of  the  text-hook  on  Spelling  was  very  slight,  ana  me 
words  were  often  not  understood,  or  misunderstood.  The  woi  s,  an 
words  alone,  had  in  the  preparation  been  deemed  sufficient  was  ©very 
where  apparent. 
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The  proficiency  in  Dictation  of  the  Male  Teachers  and  Candidates  Apm&ta 
for  Training  examined  on  Third  Class  papers  was  very  unequal,  many  Section  ni. 
of  the  exercises  being  good,  while  there  was  a considerable  number  of  :mL 
papers  which  failed  to  obtain  any  marks.  Annual 

Only  a moderate  knowledge  of  the  Spelling  Book  Superseded  was 
displayed,  and  even  where  the  correct  answer  was  given,  it  was  in  Teachers 
many  cases  diffuse,  and  loaded  with  extraneous  matter.  nd 

In  the  case  of  the  Female  Teachers  examined  on  Third  Class  papers,  Monitor** 
the  great  majority  of  the  Candidates  wrote  almost  faultless  exercises 
in  Dictation.  Their  general  answering  on  the  Spelling  Book  showed 
a remarkable  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  rules  and  examples  in  the 
prescribed  book,  but  the  Examiner  noticed  a general  weakness  in  the 
attempts  to  answer  questions  requiring  originality  and  judgment. 

The  exercises  in  this  subject  of  the  Fifth  Year  Monitors  were,  on  the 
whole,  executed  with  neatness,  the  handwriting  being  distinct  and  easily 
legible.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject  shown  by  the  Candidates  was 
not,  however,  of  high  order  of  merit,  the  average  percentage  of  answer- 
ing falling  below  fifty-three.  The  answering  of  the  Male  Third  Year 
Monitors  in  Spelling  and  Dictation  was  decidedly  good  this  year. 

Mistakes  in  Dictation  were  few,  and  nearly  all  the  Candidates  had 
clear  ideas  as  to  the  application  of  the  rules  for  Spelling. 

The  average  marks  of  the  Female  Monitors  fell  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
below  those  of  the  Males.  Numerous  mistakes  were  made  by  the  former 
in  the  Dictation  Exercise,  and  wont  of  intelligence  was  shown  in  many 
cases  in  the  answers  given  to  questions  on  the  Spelling  Book  Superseded. 

In  point  of  neatness  the  papers  sent  in  by  the  Male  Candidates  were 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  Females. 

Grammar. 

The  Examiners  in  Grammar  report  that  the  answering  of  the  Candi- 
dates  (Male  and  Eemale)  for  promotion  to  both  divisions  of  First  Class 
was  in  general  very  fair  in  case  of  this  subject.  In  many  instances  the 
proficiency  shown  was  meritorious.  The  total  number  of  entire  failures 
was  small. 

The  style  in  which  the  Analysis  exercise  was  done  was,  as  a rule, 
not  the  best,  and  in  many  of  tile  exercises  there  was  a combination  of 
Analysis  and  Parsing. 

The  Examiners  report  that,  on  the  whole,  the  impression  left  by  the 
perusal  of  the  exercises  of  the  Candidates  examined  for  Second  Class 
is  that  Grammar  is  a weak  point  with  many  of  them.  Analysis 
appears  to  be  a veritable  term  incognita  to  a considerable  number,  and 
this  weakness  in  Analysis,  combined  with  failure  to  read  carefully  the 
passage,  would  account  largely  for  the  grosser  blunders  in  Parsing. 

Perhaps  owing  to  the  passage  for  Female  Candidates  being  somewhat 
more  testing  than  that  for  the  men,  errors  in  parsing  were  more 
frequent  with  the  former.  Ignoring  the  punctuation  of  the  passage 
to  be  parsed  was  a fertile  source  of  blunders.  This  neglect  of  punc- 
tuation was  also  occasionally  observable  in  the  Composition  exercises 
sent  in  by  the  Candidates.  In  the  case  of  the  Female  Candidates, 
the  exorcises  were  neatly  executed,  and  the  handwriting  was  generally 
good  • but  in  many  of  the  exercises  of  the  Male  Teachers  the  writing 
was  almost  illegible.  The  Parsing  exercise  was  generally  very  fairly 
done  by  the  Male  Teachers  and  Candidates  for  Training  who  were 
examined  on  Third  Class  papers,  hut  a large  number  of  these  Candidates 
were  not  properly  prepared  in  Analysis. 
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Tlie  subject  generally  selected  for  Composition  was  “ A description 
of  your  school.”  The  Composition,  on  the  whole,  was  creditably  done. 

The  Female  Candidates  examined  on  Third  Class  Papers  and  Candi- 
dates for  Training  almost  universally  proved  themselves  fairly  con- 
versant with  the  matter  contained  in  the  Grammars  on  the  Board’s 
List,  as  tested  by  the  questions  which  were  to  be  answered  directly 
from  the  text-books.  Their  proficiency  in  Parsing  was  also  very  fair, 
hut  their  answering  in  Analysis  was  unsatisfactory.  A large  number 
of  the  Candidates  made  no  distinction  between  general  and  particular 
Analysis.  With  reference  to  the  Composition,  many  of  the  Candidates 
failed  to  write  the  minimum  amount  prescribed  in  the  paper  of  ques- 
tions. The  most  noticeable  defect  in  this  exercise  was  ignorance  of 
punctuation. 

Generally  speaking,  a fair  proficiency  in  Grammar  was  shown  by  the 
Male  Fifth  Year  Monitors.  The  Parsing  exercise  was,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  well  done,  though  rarely  with  excellence.  The  passage  for  Analysis 
presented  no  difficulty  to  those  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  grammatical  exercise.  It  was,  as  a rule,  correctly  done 
or  wholly  missed.  The  proficiency  m Composition  was ' not  good. 
There  were  defects  of  general  treatment — Diction,  Spelling,  Grammar, 
and  Punctuation. 

The  Fifth  Year  Monitresses  exhibited,  on  the  whole,  a very  fair 
knowledge  of  Grammar.  Exception  must,  however,  be  made  in  very 
many  cases  in  regard  to  the  answering  to  the  questions  on  General 
Analysis.  Generally  speaking,  only  indifferent  acquaintance  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject  was  exhibited.  The  Composition  exercises, 
both  in  regard  to  matter  and  style,  were,  in  most  cases,  very  creditably 
executed. 

The  answering  in  Grammar  of  the  Male  Monitors  of  Third  Year  was 
generally  fair.  There  were,  however,  several  failures  in  the  subject. 
In  a large  number  of  the  exercises,  spelling  and  handwriting  were 
indifferent,  and  in  some  cases  the  wording  of  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions indicated  that  the  Candidates’  practical  knowledge  of  English 
Grammar  was  of  a very  imperfect  character. 

While  few  of  the  exercises  in  Grammar  submitted  by  tbe  Monitresses 
of  Third  Year  exhibited  a high  standard  of  excellence,  their  answering 
in  this  subject  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  creditable. 


History. 

The  Examiner  in  History  reports  that,  as  regards  neatness  and 
legibility  j the  exercises  submitted  in  this  subject  were  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  proficiency  displayed  by  the  Candidates  was  creditable.  A 
fair  proportion  obtained  full  marks,  and  a considerable  number  scored 
upwards  of  seventy-five  per  cent. 


Lesson  Books. 

Tbe  Examiners  in  Lesson  Books  report  that  the  answering  in  this 
subject  of  the  Male  Candidates  for  Second  Class  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  fair.  In  several  cases  high  marks  were  obtained,  and  in  a large 
number  of  cases  a moderate  amount  of  knowledge  was  exhibited.  The 
answering  of  tbe  Female  Candidates  was  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
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Males ; only  a few  obtained  high  marks,  the  vast  majority  scoring  4/pmd<x 
either  the  minimum,  or  some  slight  percentage  above  it.  A small  section  III. 
number  failed  altogether  to  reach  the  minimum.  The  Examiner  con-  m1, 
eiders  that  the  weakness  in  this  subject  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  Annual 
Results  system.  In  most  cases  Reading  is  taught  from  these  Lesson 
Books  as  a mere  mechanical  exercise,  without  any  attention  to  the  iwiiera 
subject-matter  or  the  meaning  of  what  is  read.  It  was  deplorable  to  »nd 
observe  the  very  small  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  Lesson  Books  M°°llora- 
possessed  by  Female  Candidates  for  Second  Class — who  had  been  pupils 
in  Kational  Schools — perhaps  Monitors  for  five  years,  and  who  may 
have  been  teaching  these  books  for  years  in  their  schools. 

The  Male  Teachers  and  Candidates  for  Training  who  were  examined 
on  Third  Class  papers  answered  satisfactorily  on  the  whole  in  this 
subject,  although  there  were  some  bad  failures.  Many  Candidates 
showed  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  punctuation. 

Most  of  the  Male  Monitors  of  Fifth  Year  showed  by  their  answering 
that  they  were  very  familiar  with  the  text  of  their  Lesson  Books,  and 
many  of  them  had  evidently  committed  large  portions  to  memory.  A 
distinct  advance  was  shown  on  the  proficiency  exhibited  in  1895.  The 
question  which  sought  to  test  the  Candidate’s  skill  in  Composition  was 
attempted  by  most  of  the  Monitors,  and,  considering  the  age  of  the 
Candidates,  the  proficiency  displayed  in  the  subject  was  very  fair. 

The  Monitresses  of  Fifth  Year  answered  creditably  in  Lesson  Books. 

A large  proportion  of  tbe  Candidates  answered  the  questions  proposed 
in  the  words  of  the  text-hooks  with  surprising  fulness  and  fidelity. 

The  compositions  sent  in  were,  generally  speaking,  good,  both  in 
matter  and  style,  but  few  were  free  from  some  fault  either  of  Syntax 
or  form.  . 

The  answering  in  Lesson  Books  of  the  Third  "Year  Monitors  was 
rather  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  Candidates 
showed  in  almost  all  cases  good  verbal  knowledge  of  the  text-books,  but 
the  intelligence  of  the  answers  was  of  a low  order,  and  vary  few 
gave  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  text.  The  answering  of  the 
boys  showed  a much  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  substance  than  that 
of  the  girls.  Their  specimens  of  composition  were  less  frequently  o 
verbal  reproduction  of  tbe  lesson. 

Composition. 

The  Examiner  in  Composition  reports  thatthepapers  submitted  inCompojl- 
this  subject’ showed  considerable  merit.  Instances  of  crude  and  foolish 
composition  were  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  majority  were  cliarac  er- 
ized  by  respectable  workmanship  and  sound  common  sense. 


Boohheeping . 

The  Examiners  in  Book-keeping  report  that  the  general  answenng  B,ok- 
in  this  subject  of  Candidates  for  Second  Class  was  J ^ S°°d A T, 
failed,  while  many  scored  a high  percentage  of  marks.  “ 

ledgers  submitted  in  the  answer  hooks  wanted  that  neatness  andaceuiacy 

so  characteristic  of  good  Book-keeping.  . 

The  Male  Teachers  and  Candidates  for  Training  who  ^eie  examined 
on  Third  Class  papers  exhibited  a fair  standard  of  proficiency  in . this 
subject,  although  their  general  answering  therein  wns  iwt  lnfrh' 
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While  many  of  the  Exercises  were  very  carefully  executed,  the  majority 
did  not  show  the  neatness  which  should  be  displayed  in  such  a subject 
as  Book-keeping. 

The  answering  of  Fifth  Year  Monitors  in  this  branch  was,  on  the 
whole,  good,  some  of  the  papers  being  exceptionally  creditable. 

The  answering  of  the  Third  Year  Monitors  in  Book-keeping  was  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  former  years,  though  the  exercises  were,  perhaps, 
hardly  so  neat. 


Agriculture. 

The  Examiner  who  marked  the  exercises  in  Agriculture  of  the  Can- 
didates for  Second  Class,  and  of  the  Third  Year  Monitors,  reports  that 
a large  proportion  of  the  Candidates  failed  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of 
thorough  and  masterly  study  of  the  subject.  The  bulk  of  the  numerical 
results  in  the  totals  of  answers  was  mainly  made  up  by  the  marks 
gained  by  a good  memory  knowledge  of  the  text  books.  Where  reason- 
ing was  required,  even  common  sense  was  outraged  in  many  instances 
— not,  however,  in  a large  majority. 

The  Candidates  who  were  examined  on  Third  Class  papers  answered 
satisfactorily  in  Agriculture.  Full  marks  were  assigned  in  very  few 
cases,  but  a great  many  Candidates  obtained  over  eighty  per  cent.,  and 
the  number  who  failed  was  very  small  indeed.  In  some  cases  it  seemed 
that,  although  the  Candidates  had  studied  the  text  book  carefully,  they 
had  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

The  Examiners  report  that  the  general  answering  in  Geometry  and 
Mensuration  of  Candidates  for  promotion  to  First  Division  of  First 
Class  was  of  more  than  average  merit ; it  was  also  rather  uniform  in 
character,  few  Teachers  obtaining  full  marks,  but  a very  small  number 
failed  to  reach  the  minimum  standard. 

The  Mensuration  questions  proposed  were  not  generally  attempted. 

The  proficiency  in  Geometry  of  Candidates  for  promotion  to  the 
Second  Division  of  First  Class  testilied  to  only  a moderate  standard  of 
proficiency.  A minority  exhibited  a very  creditable  acquaintance  with 
the  prescribed  course,  several  obtaining  full  marks,  but  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  papers  were  more  poorly  executed,  as  regards  both 
matter  and  neatness,  than  by  those  competing  for  the  highest  class. 

The  Mensuration  ques lions  were  more  freely  attempted  than  in  the 
higher  paper,  and  in  general  were  correctly  solved. 

The  character  of  the  answering  in  Geometry  of  the  Candidates  ex- 
amined for  Second  Class,  indicated  diligent  reading  and  a fair  general 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  hut  many  defects  in  the  exercises  call  for 
notice. 

Numerous  papers  were  wanting  in  clearness  of  expression,  and  in 
some  instances  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  Candidate  really 
understood  his  own  work.  Several  treated  the  words  “ bisect,”  “in- 
tersect,” and  “ concurrent,”  as  synonymous.  This  is  a serious  defect  in 
a Teacher. 

Notwithstanding  the  instructions  at  the  head  of  the  paper  of  ques- 
tions, very  many  Candidates  made  use  of  other  exercises  (which  they 
did  not  prove)  in  demonstrating  those  attempted  at  the  Examination,  and 
there  was  a considerable  loss  of  marks  for  this  reason.  On  the  other 
hand,  Candidates’  work  was  often  obscured  by  quite  unnecessary  verbiage. 
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Mensuration  lias  not  received  sufficient  attention  from  the  Candidates.  Appendix. 
The  questions  in  this  subject  were  generally  passed  over,  and  many  of  Section  in. 
those  who  attempted  them  showed  little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  xnI- 

The  answering  in  Geometry  and  Mensuration  of  the  Candidates  for  Annual 
Training,  and  Teachers  who  were  examined  on  Third  Class  papers  was, 
on  the  whole,  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  diagrams  of  the  geometrical  Teachew 
figures  used  in  demonstrating  the  propositions  might  in  many  cases  a-ad 
have  been  more  accurately  drawn.  In  several  cases  while  the  Candi-  Moaitori‘ 
dates  appeared  to  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  correct  proofs 
of  the  propositions,  there  was  considerable  inaccuracy  in  writing  out 
these  proofs. 

The  exercises  in  Geometry  and  Mensuration  submitted  by  the  Fifth 
Year  Monitors  showed  on  the  whole  a fair  knowledge  of  the  prescribed 
matter.  The  Examiner  was  struck,  however,  by  the  absence  of  ma- 
thematical clearness  of  ideas  displayed  by  a large  number  of  Candidates. 

Proofs  of  particular  cases  were  given  as  applying  to  the  general  case  ; 
purely  algebraic  proofs  were  given  concerning  geometrical  quantities ; 
and  slight,  but  necessary,  details  of  construction  or  proof  were 
omitted.  So  general  was  this  looseness  of  demonstration,  that  no  single 
Candidate  succeeded  in  obtaining  full  marks. 

As  regards  the  Third  Year  Monitors,  the  Examiner  reports  that,  as 
the  course  is  limited  to  a portion  of  the  elements  of  Euclid,  and  a 
•number  of  specified  exercises  connected  therewith,  failures  were  few 
in  number.  The  omission  of  important  links  in  the  chain  of  proof — 
the  most  fatal  defect  in  mathematical  demonstration — and  an  igno- 
rance or  incorrect  use  of  the  recognised  abbreviations,  indicated  in  some 
cases  insufficient  practice  in  written  work. 


Algebra • 

The  Examiners  in  Algebra  report  that  the  exercises  in  this  subject  Alg.br.. 
submitted  by  the  Candidates  for  promotion  to  First  .Division  of  First 
Class  were,  on  the  whole,  of  but  moderate  merit,  and  would  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  Candidates  had  not  made  adequate  preparation 
for  their  Examination.  The  knowledge  shown  in  many  instances  was 
vague  and  of  no  practical  utility.  There  was  a.  want  of  readiness  in 
applying  principles,  and  in  manipulating  algebraic  expressions,  and  a 
want  of  facility  in  performing  the  ordinary  algebraic  operations.  Many 
of  the  calculations  were  tedious  and  long,  and  due  care  was  not  always 
taken  to  shorten  the  work  by  the  use  of  judicious  contraction  or  can- 


Few  of  the  Candidates  were  fluent  in  raising  an  ordinary  trinomial  to 
the  thivd  power,  or  in  proving  easy  dedncibles  from  the  elementary 
principles  of  Progressions  or  of  Quadratic  Equations. 

The  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of  First  Class  were  fairly  able 
for  their  work  in  this  subject.  Some  of  the  Candidates  answered  badly, 
some  very  creditably,  but  the  answering  of  the  great  majority  was  fair, 
and  gave  evidence  of  honest  preparation.  The  portions  of  the  course 
which  have  been  studied  with  least  success  are  the  theory  of  Quadratic 
Equations,  the  solution  of  easy  problems,  and  the  squaring,  cubing,  &c., 
-of  imaginary  quantities.  Sufficient  attention  was  not  given  to  present 
'the  steps  of  the  work  in  proper  sequence,  and  hence  many  of  the  solution. 

were  difficult  to  follow.  , , . , , » 

The  Candidates  for  Second  Class  were  also  fairly  prepared  for  ex- 
amination in  Algebra.  Sqm®  were  well  prepared,  some  badly,  but  ot 
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the  -whole  the  indifferently  prepared  Candidates  formed  a small  propor- 
tion. Most  of  the  exercises  showed  a considerable  expertness  in 
factoring  easy  expressions,  but  they  did  not  show  the  same  ease  on  the 
part  of  the  Candidates  in  squaring  and  cubing  binomial  or  trinomial 
expressions,  or  in  solving  easy  quadratic  problems.  Attention  had  not 
been  given  to  presenting  the  steps  of  a solution  in  proper  order. 

The  work  was  done  with  only  moderate  neatness. 

The  knowledge  of  Algebra  shown  by  the  Candidates  for  admission  to 
Training  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  work  was  often  presented 
in  the  crudest  possible  form,  which  showed  little  distinction  between 
the  rough  and  the  fair  copy.  Evidently  a number  of  Candidates  came 
forward  with  only  meagre  preparation  in  this  subject. 

The  Fifth  Year  Monitors  exhibited  a very  fair  grasp  of  the  subject, 
md  their  instruction  in  this  branch  had  evidently  received  careful  and 
efficient  attention  from  their  Teachers. 

The  exercises  in  Algebra  of  the  Third  Year  Monitors  showed  that,  on 
the  whole,  their  training  in  this  branch  had  bfien  satisfactory.  Factoring, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  very  little  dealt  with  by  tbe  Teachers  in 
preparing  these  Monitors.  Long  and  clumsy  calculations  were,  as  anile, 
worked,  where  a slight  knowledge  of  factors  would  have  saved  much  time 
and  trouble. 

Plane  and  S2~>herical  Trigonometry. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  some  of  the  Candidates  were  well 
acquainted  with  Plane  Trigonometry,  handling  the  different  formulae 
with  skill,  and  effecting  the  various  transformations  with  a higli  degree 
of  aptitude.  The  work  of  a great  many,  however,  betrayed  want  of 
sufficient  preparation.  The  solution  of  triangles,  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
pressions connecting  the  functions  of  multiple  angles  were  fairly  well 
known,  but  few  had  worked  through  the  exercises  given  in  the  text 
books,  or  had  studied  with  effect  the  relations  which  exist  between  a 
triangle  and  its  inscribed  and  circumscribed  circles.  The  solutions  were 
generally  worked  out  with  method  and  clearness. 

The  papers  on  Spherical  Trigonometry  presented  the  same  features 
as  those  on  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Mechanics. 

The  answering  on  Mechanics  of  Candidates  for  promotion  to  both 
divisions  of  First  Class  was  on  the  whole  very  fair.  The  majority  of 
the  Candidates  showed  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  various 
formulae  involved  in  the  solutions  of  the  problems  proposed,  and  they 
exhibited  considerable  skill  in  the  analysis  of  those  questions  to  which 
formulae  are  not  directly  applicable. 

In  case  of  Candidates  for  Second  Class  the  exercises  in  Mechanics 
were  neatly  executed. 

The  questions  most  taken  up  and  best  worked  were  in  Dynamics, 
especially  the  two  on  falling  bodies. 

Hydrosta  ics  and  Hydraulics. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  the  general  proficiency  in  Hydrostatics 
and  Hydraulics  was  only  middling.  Many  of  the  Candidates  appeared 
to  have  given  insufficient  time  to  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  their 
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knowledge  of  it  was  to  a considerable  extent  superficial.  There  are  ■ Appendix. 
comparatively  few  formulae  connected  with  this  subject,  and  the  section  in 
answers,  which  had  consequently  to  be  thrown  to  a large  extent  into  a 
narrative  form,  wanted  in  the  precision  and  accuracy  which  is  requisite  Annual 

in  a scientific  matter.  Enmin*- 

turns  of 

Teachers 

and 

Light  and  Sound.  Monitors. 

The  Examiner  in  Light  and  Sound  reports  that  the  Candidates  who  Light  and 
were  examined  in  these  subjects  appeared,  in  genera],  to  have  a very  Sound, 
fair  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  of  the  prescribed  text  hooks. 

Questions  involving  principles  and  general  statements  were  answered 
readily  and  fully,  but  those  requiring  close  mathematical  reasoning,  or 
the  working  out  of  illustrative  diagrams  were  often  left  unattempted, 
and  when  attempted  were,  in  most  cases,  more  or  less  imperfectly 
solved. 


Agricultural  Chemistry . 

The  general  answering  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  was  satisfactory,  Agricul- 
there  being  only  one  absolute  failure  in  this  subject,  in  which  seventy-  chemistry, 
nine  Candidates  were  examined. 


Heat  and  Steam  Engine. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  the  answering  in  Heat  and  Steam  Engine  Heat  and 
of  the  Candidates  for  First  Division  of  First  Class  could  only  be  Steam 
regarded  as  poor,  only  ten  of  the  thirty-one  Candidates  examined  Engine, 
scoring  over  fifty  per  cent.  Eighty-four  Candidates  for  Second  Division 
of  First  Class  were  examined  on  this  subject,  and  their  answering 
therein  was  good  on  the  whole,  seventy-nine  securing  more  than  fifty 
per  cent. 


Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

The  Examiner  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity  reports  that  the  answer-  Magnet}sm 
ing  in  this  subject  was  fair  in  case  of  the  Candidates  for  the  higher  and 
division  of  First  Class,  but  in  case,  of  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of 
First  Class  the  proficiency  shown  was  poor. 


English  Literature 


The  Examiner  in  English  Literature  reports  that  the  knowledge  of  English 
this  subject  exhibited  by  the  Candidates  for  both  divisions  of  First  Liteciun. 

Class Males  and  Females— was,  in  general,  full  and  accurate.  Ihe 

prescribed  course  dealt  with  English  Literature  only  as  far  as  a single 
Play  of  Shakespeare — Julius  Caesar— is  concerned.  Lut  the  fact  of  its 
being  narrowed  down  to  this  single  work  enabled  the  Teachers  to 
concentrate  their  energies  more  fully,  so  that,  in  the  first  place,  they 
all  seemed  to  have  committed  the  entire  Play  to  memory ; and,  m the 
second,  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  constitution,  allusion,  and 
import  of  every  passage  of  importance  from  beginning  to  end.  When- 
ever, therefore,  the  answer  to  a question  depended  upon  quotations, 
or  admitted  of  being  disposed  of  by  quotations,  it  was  handled  readily 
and  correctly  by  everyone,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  Questions 
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involving  simple  paraphrase  or  annotation  of  words  and  passages  were 
also  well  answered.  Occasional  weakness  was  shown,  however,  in.  the 
treatment  of  questions  that  required  a critical  knowledge  of  the  Play, 
or  that  went  outside  the  mere  text,  and  appealed  to  that  power  which 
springs  from  general  reading. 

Latin. 

The  Examiner  in  Latin  reports  that  the  Candidates  examined  in  this 
subject  displayed  only  a very  moderate  acquaintance  with  it.  Their 
knowledge  of  Elementary  Latin  Grammar  was,  on  the  whole,  fair ; 
their  translations  from  Latin  into  English  tolerable ; their  acquain- 
tance with  the  events  of  Roman  History  slender,  while  the  attempts 
at  translation  into  Latin  were,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  very  poor. 

Grech. 

The  Examiner  in  Greek  reports  that  only  one  Candidate  presented 
himself  for  examination  in  this  subject.  This  Candidate  showed 
creditable  profieieuey  in  translating  from  Greek  into  English,  and  a 
respectable  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  Grecian  History,  but  he 
did  not  produce  any  proof  of  grammatical  knowledge,  or  of  ability  to 
translate  into  Greek,  nor  indeed  any  proof  that  he  could  form  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  Alphabet. 

French. 

The  Examiner  in  French  reports  that  the  Candidates,  as  a rule, 
showed  themselves  fairly  proficient  in  translating  from  French  into 
English,  and  had  a pretty  fair  acquaintance  with  the  text  books 
in  Grammar,  but  were  extremely  weak  in  rendering  even  short  phrases 
from  English  into  French. 

German. 

The  Examiner  in  German  reports  that  only  one  Candidate  was 
examined  in  this  subject.  He  appeared  to  have  carefully  prepared  the 
prescribed  texts,  and  to  have  acquired  a fair  knowledge  of  (Grammar. 
His  proficiency  in  Composition,  however,  was  of  the  most  elementary 
kind. 

Irish. 

The  Examiner  in  Irish  reports  that  thirty-nine  Candidates, 
including  two  females,  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  this 
subject.  Three  Candidates  were  badly  prepared,  hut  the  general 
character  of  the  answering  of  the  remaining  Candidates  was  good. 
The  translations  from  Irish  to  English  were,  as  a rule,  accurately 
rendered.  The  Candidates  were  not,  however,  equally  expert  in 
translating  from  English  to  Irish. 

Botany. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  only  two  Candidates  were  examined  in 
Botany.  The  answering  of  these  Candidates  was  sufficiently  good  to 
entitle  them  to  certificates. 

Reasoning. 

The  Examiner  in  Reasoning  reports  that  about  twenty  Candidates 
were  examined  in  this  subject.  Their  answering,  as  a whole  was  most 
creditable,  only  one  or  two  failing  to  pass. 
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Rawing.  Secern. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  in  Freehand  Drawing  the  general  pro-  ln1, 
ficiency  was  fair.  There  were  some  really  excellent  drawings  of  the  Annual 
required  patterns  sent  in,  but  there  were  also  not  a few  very  bad  ones, 

Some  Candidates  committed  the  fault  of  copying  the  figure  bit  by  bit,  Teachers 
instead  of  graspiDg  it  as  a whole.  aG(i . 

Comparatively  few  attempted  Model  Drawing.  Some  sent  in  very  n0111*011, 
good  drawings  of  the  objects,  but  the  majority  of  the  Candidates  had  Drawing, 
evidently  no  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  perspective. 

Not  a dozen  Candidates  took  up  Practical  Geometry  and  Perspec- 
tive, and  of  these  only  two  or  three  showed  any  acquaintance  with  the 
subject. 


Vocal  Music . 

The  Examiner  in  Yocal  Music  reports  that  there  were  in  all  620  "Vocal 
Examination  Papers  returned  in  this  subject.  Of  these  410  came  from  Music* 
Female,  and  210  from  Male  Candidates.  Of  the  410  papers  from 
Female  Candidates  256  were  in  Tonic  Sol  Fa,  and  154  in  the  Hullah, 
or  Staff  Notation.  Of  the  210  which  came  from  Male  Candidates,  184 
were  in  Tonic  Sol  Fa,  and  26  only  Hullah.  The  number  of  Third  Year 
Monitors  examined  in  this  subject  was  small,  56  coming  from  Female, 
and  only  10  from  Male  Candidates.  Of  the  answering  generally,  the 
Examiner  reports  favourably.  Whether  it  was  that  the  Candidates 
were  really  better  prepared,  or  that  the  change  in  the  mode  of  mark- 
ing was  decidedly  to  their  advantage,  the  percentages  on  the  answering 
were  higher  this  year  than  in  previous  years.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  papers  poor  enough  now  as  before,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  answer- 
ing was  good,  and  in  many  cases  very  good. 

Kindergarten . 

The  Examiner  reports  that  the  answering  in  Kindergarten,  as  a rule, 
gave  evidence  of  a fairly  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  system,  as 
treated  in  the  text-books  on  the  Board’s  List.  The  questions  which 
mainly  aimed  at  testing  the  Candidates’  familiarity  with  the  gifts  them- 
selves, and  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  system, 
were  not,  in  many  cases,  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  The  chief  defects  in 
the  answering  arose  from  the  knowledge  being  largely  book  knowledge, 
the  gifts  not  having  been  sufficiently  used  in  studying  out  the  principles 
of  the  text-books. 

The  practical  question  in  Drawing  was  generally  answered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  this  important  occupation,  and  one  indeed  to 
which  many  of  the  other  occupations  are  largely  preliminary,  is  re- 
ceiving a fair  amount  of  attention. 

Domestic  Economy. 

The  Examiner  in  Domestic  Economy  reports  that  the  answering  in  Domestic 
this  subject  was  very  fairly  satisfactory,  and  showed,  as  a rule,  that  the  n 
text-books  had  been  carefully  studied.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  the  practical  questions  of  every  day  household  management  formed 
the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  answers.  The  making  of  “ stock 
and  coffee,  the  boiling  of  vegetables,  eggs,  and  fish,  and  the  directions 
for  washing  of  flannels  and  coloured  things,  were  the  points  where  the 
answering  was  most  frequently  defective. 
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Hygiene. 

The  Examiner  in  Hygiene  reports  that  only  seven  Male  Candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination  in  this  subject,  and  their  answer- 
ing therein  was  generally  good.  Rather  more  than  one  half  of  the 
Female  Candidates  showed  a satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
The  papers  of  the  others  were  frequently  of  a worthless  character, 
showing  a complete  absence  of  any  effort  to  make  up  the  subject  as 
treated  in  the  text-books  on  the  Board’s  List ; many  Candidates  had 
evidently  trusted  to  their  general  knowledge  for  the  answers,  with  the 
result  that  the  crudest  absurdities  were  served  up  as  answers. 


Elementary  Physics. 

The  Examiner  reports  than  eleven  Female  Teachers  were  examined 
in  Elementary  Physics.  The  average  mark  assigned  to  them  was  only 
54  per  cent.,  and  five  failed  to  qualify  for  a certificate.  This  answering, 
though  indifferent,  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  Teachers  who  were 
examined  on  the  same  subject  last  year. 


Needleworks 

The  Directress  of  Needlework  reports  that  a great  deal  of  the  Sewing 
submitted  by  the  Candidates  was  of  an  inferior  character.  The  parts 
worst  done  were,  as  usual,  the  button-holes  and  the  sewing-on  of 
gathers ; both  these  were  very  frequently  defective,  and  often  really 
bad ; raw  edges  in  the  inner  corners  of  patches  was  also  a frequently 
recurring  fault. 

Knitting  was  frequently  spoiled  by  excessive  tightness,  also  heels 
were  worked  much  too  long ) then  the  sock  was  narrowed  for  the  instep 
at  twice  the  usual  rate  of  progress,  producing  a club-footed  appearance 
perfectly  ridiculous. 

The  principal  defects  in  the  darning  were,  as  usual,  the  want  of 
running  into  the  material  round  the  hole,  and  leaving  of  loops,  splitting 
of  the  waf‘p  threads  when  crossing  with  the  woof — working  the  darn 
entirely  from  the  wrong  side,  and  thus  leaving  loose  ragged  edges  round 
the  hole  upon  the  right  side. 

In  cutting-out,  shirts  otherwise  satisfactory,  were  constantly  found 
spoiled  by  fronts  made  absurdly  too  wide,  lapping  over  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  inches  upon  the  chest.  Often,  too,  necks  were  cut  down 
to  a Vandyked  point  in  front,  instead  of  being  rounded  to  meet  the 
throat. 

In  Dressmaking,  a great  many  bodies  were  spoiled  by  having  no 
front  side-piece.  A number  of  these  were  cut  by  some  system,  but 
what  system  omits  this  important  portion  of  the  garment,  the  Exami- 
ners do  not  know.  Side-pieces  next  back  were  often  incorrectly  set  in ; 
sometimes  front  side-piece  was  joined  up  to  that  portion  of  the  side- 
piece  next  back  which  should  have  the  sleeve  attached  to  it. 

Thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  Candidates  is  generally  to  blame 
for  such  mistakes  as  these. 
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Hygiene. 

The  Examiner  in  Hygiene  reports  that  only  seven  Male  Candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination  in  this  subject,  and  their  answer- 
ing therein  was  generally  good.  Rather  more  than  one  half  of  the 
Female  Candidates  showed  a satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
The  papers  of  the  others  were  frequently  of  a worthless  character, 
showing  a complete  absence  of  any  effort  to  make  up  the  subject  as 
treated  in  the  text-books  on  the  Board’s  List ; many  Candidates  had 
evidently  trusted  to  their  general  knowledge  for  the  answers,  with  the 
result  that  the  crudest  absurdities  were  served  up  as  answers. 


Elementary  Physics. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  eleven  Female  Teachers  were  examined 
in  Elementary  Physics.  The  average  mark  assigned  to  them  was  only 
54  per  cent.,  and  five  failed  to  qualify  for  a certificate.  This  answering, 
though  indifferent,  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  Teachers  who  were 
examined  on  the  same  subject  last  year, 


Needlework, 

The  Directress  of  Needlework  reports  that  a great  deal  of  the  Sewing 
submitted  by  the  Candidates  was  of  an  inferior  character.  The  parts 
worst  done  were,  as  usual,  the  button-holes  and  the  sewing-on  of 
gathers ; both  these  were  very  frequently  defective,  and  often  really 
had ; raw  edges  in  the  inner  corners  of  patches  was  also  a frequently 
recurring  fault. 

Knitting  was  frequently  spoiled  by  excessive  tightness,  also  heels 
were  worked  much  too  long ; then  the  sock  was  narrowed  for  the  instep 
at  twice  the  usual  rate  of  progress,  producing  a club-footed  appearance 
perfectly  ridiculous. 

The  principal  defects  in  the  darning  were,  as  usual,  the  want  of 
running  into  the  material  round  the  hole,  and  leaving  of  loops,  splitting 
of  the  warp  threads  when  crossing  with  the  woof — working  the  darn 
entirely  from  the  wrong  side,  and  thus  leaving  loose  ragged  edges  round 
the  hole  upon  the  right  side. 

In  cutting-out,  shirts  otherwise  satisfactory,  were  constantly  found 
spoiled  by  fronts  made  absurdly  too  wide,  lapping  over  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  inches  upon  the  chest.  Often,  too,  necks  were  cut  down 
to  a Vandyked  point  in  front,  instead  of  being  rounded  to  meet  the 
throat. 

In  Dressmaking,  a great  many  bodies  were  spoiled  by  having  no 
front  side-piece.  A number  of  these  were  cut  by  some  system,  but 
what  system  omits  this  important  portion  of  the  garment,  the  Exami- 
ners do  not  know.  Side-pieces  next  back  were  often  incorrectly  set  in ; 
sometimes  front  side-piece  was  joined  up  to  that  portion  of  the  side- 
piece  next  back  which  should  have  the  sleeve  attached  to  it. 

Thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  Candidates  is  generally  to  blame 
for  such  mistakes  as  these. 
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(The  General  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department  by  Mr.  CarroU, 
Agricultural  Superintendent,  will  be  found  atpp.  245-9  of  Section 
I of  the  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners’  Report  for  1896-7, 
which  has  been  already  published  in  connexion  with  that  Report). 
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Appendix 

Section  IV. 
(1.) 


Appendix 

SeettaT  IV. 
<2.) 


SECTION  IV. — Agricultural  Department. 

(1.) —Agricultural  Institutions  under  the  exclusive  Management 
of  Hoard, 


No. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

Aroa  of 
Farm. 

District) 
No  1 

I 

Dublin, 

Albert  Training  Inatitu- 

A.  R.  P. 

tioii,  .... 

Glasnevin,  , ' 

170  3 24 

so 

2 

Cork, 

! 6736 

-M.uu.ster  (Cork),  . 

Cork, 

126  3 17 

60 

(2.) — Agricultural  Schools  (School  Farms  attached)  under  Local 
Management. 


No. 

County. 

Diat. 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

Area  of 
Farm. 

1 

Armagh, 

16 

4271 

Tauiokey, 

Poyntzpass, 

A. 

7 

R.  1. 

0 30 

2 

Ditto, 

19 

4325 

Drumbanagher, 

Ditto, 

4 

0 20 

3 

Ditto, 

16 

12130 

Cormeen, 

Killylea, 

9 

3 20 

4 

Cavan, . 

13 

6997 

Mouragh, 

Blacklion, 

18 

0 0 

6 

Donegal, 

5 

9660 

Barn  cam  ore,  . 

Donegal, 

3 

2 0 

6 

Ditto, 

1 

4705 

Dunlewey, 

Deri'yltog,  . 

13 

0 6 

7 

Fermanagh,  . 

13 

3861 

Oarrick,  . 

Lisbullavr,  Enniskillen,  . 

27 

2 5 

8 

Londonderry, 

2 

8955 

Park, 

Park,  Derry,  . 

11 

0 13 

9 

Monaghan,  . 

11) 

682  L 

Cormeen, 
Barratitoppy,  . 

Monaghan,  . . 

48 

2 20 

10 

Ditto, 

“ 

7308 

Scotstown, 

12 

3 19 

11 

Tyrone, 

15 

10178 

Benburb,  . 

Benburb,  Moy, 

4 

3 5 

12 

Ditto, 

- 

92116 

Parkanaur, 

Dungannon,  . 

18 

0 0 

13 

Ditto, 

6 

8408 

Clare, 

Castlederg, 

28 

1 30 

14 

Clare.  . 

61 

448 

Parteen,  . ' . 

Limerick, 

2 

1 10 

15 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

42 

10886 

Tubber,  . 

Tublier,  Gort,  . 

16 

3 35 

16 

45 

8241 

Scropul,  . 

Mullougb.Miltown-Malbay, 

10 

0 0 

17 

Cork,  . 

59 

5700 

Clnnkeen, 

Leap,  .... 

27 

0 0 

18 

Ditto, 

- 

10703 

St.  Edmund’s, . 

Dunmanway,  . 

5 

3 20 

19 

Kerry,  . 

67 

7813 

Dirreendarragb, 

Kcnnmre, 

5 

2 0 

20 

Ditto, 

58 

6091 

Lansclowne, 

Ditto, 

7 

0 0 

21 

Ditto, 

57 

8251 

Sneem,  . 

Sneem, 

7 

2 0 

2.* 

Ditto, 

- 

8349 

Ballinskellig.*, . 

Caherciveen,  . 

11 

I)  0 

23 

Ditto, 

58 

11748 

Glanmore, 

Kenmare, 

6 

0 0 

24 

Limerick,  . 

52 

4467 

Killacoila, 

Bruree,  .... 

16 

0 0 

25 

Waterford,  . 

49 

1830 

Mullinaborna,  . 

Duugarvan, 

5 

2 39 

26 

Ditto, 

48 

1710 

Giengarrah, 

Lismore, 

22 

3 16 

27 

Carlow,  , 

47 

5303 

Garryliill, 

BagnalBtown,  . 

11 

2 30 

28 

Kilkenny, 

49 

13420 

Clonmore, 

8 

0 0 

29 

Ditto, 

53 

6189 

Piltown,  . 

Ditto, 

7 

1 20 

30 

Ditto, 

49 

5251 

Woodstock, 

Innistioge, 

8 

2 30 

31 

Weitmeath,  . 

38 

931 

Ballinvully, 

Delvin,  . , 

6 

2 0 

32 

Galway,  . 

27 

13559 

Ballyroe, 

Williamstown,  Castlerea, 

9 

1 0 
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(2.) — Agricultural  Schools  (School  Fahhs  attached)  under  Local  Appendix. 

Management — continued.  Ssotion  IV. 

(2.) 


No. 

County. 

Dist. 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Poat  Town, 

Area  of 
Farm. 

A. 

R.  P. 

33 

Mayo,  . 

20 

13793 

Carragorra, 

Knockmore,  Foxford, 

10 

3 33 

34 

Ditto, 

- 

11141 

Killasser, 

Swineford, 

7 

1 7 

35 

Ditto, 

21 

1412 

Doocastle, 

Buimiuadden,  Ballymote, 

3 

0 18 

36 

Ditto, 

_ 

10885 

IviuaTe,  . 

Swineford, 

5 

0 0 

37 

Ditto, 

32 

5120 

Leliincli,  . 

Ilollymount,  Mayo, 

7 

3 0 

38 

Ditto, 

20 

5238 

Lisaniska, 

Knockmore,  Foxford, 

8 

0 0 

39 

Ditto, 

_ 

6942 

CaiTOWinove 

Palmer, 

ixathlacken,  llallina, 

3 

1 0 

40 

Ditto, 

- 

11920 

Callow,  . 

Foxford, 

1 

2 19 

41 

Ditto, 

•21 

12520 

Newtownbrovrae 

Kiltimagh, 

1 

2 23 

42 

Roscommon, 

28 

10218 

North  Yard,  . 

Strokestown,  . 

5 

1 0 

43 

Ditto, 

27 

12964 

Ballyrnurray,  . 

tiallymurray,  Roscommon, 

20 

0 0 

44 

Sligo,  . 

12 

9669 

Doonflin, . 

Skreen,  Sligo,  . 

3 

0 0 

45 

Ditto, 

20 

410li 

Kilrualieiter,  . 

Templeboy,  Ballisodare,  . 

11 

1 38 

46 

Ditto, 

12 

10473 

Calry, 

Burn,  Sligo,  . 

1 

3 0 

47 

Ditto, 

“ 

3138 

Ballacutranta,  . 

Dromard,  Ballisodaro, 

9 

3 25 

(3.) — School  Gardens  attached  to  National  Schools. 


No. 

County. 

Dist.  No. 

It)  11  No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

1 

Antrim, 

8a 

14563 

M'Kenna  Memorial, 

Lame. 

2 

16 

9271 

Lisdrumclior,  . 

Markethill. 

3 

- 

13301 

Gienane, 

Gienane. 

4 

Ditto, 

- 

13813 

Tynan,  . 
Poyntzpass, 

Tynan. 

5 

Ditto, 

- 

4960 

l'ovntzpnsa. 

6 

Ditto, 

11 

10719 

Ardmore, 

Lurgan. 

7 

23 

12064 

Cloncovid, 

Lougbduff. 

8 

24 

7142 

Doocarrick,  . 

Uoutehill. 

9 

_ 

12312 

Darley, 

Do. 

10 

Ditto, 

23 

11034 

Bally haiBe,  Upper,  . 

BaJlyhaise. 

11 

_ 

13158 

Larah, 
Arva  (2), 

Strarione. 

12 

_ 

11590 

Arva. 

13 

Ditto, 

28 

13203 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 

Gowna. 

14 

6 

5230 

Convoy,  . 

Convoy,  Raphoe. 

15 

Ditto, 

- 

9035 

Drumbeg, 

Strabane. 

16 

11 

11618 

Brookfield, 

Moira, 

17 

_ 

12891 

Maralin  Village, 

Mnalin. 

18 

_ 

80 

Magheraberry, 

Moira. 

19 

19 

6642 

Windsor  Hill, . 

Newry. 

20 

Ditto, 

- 

13681 

Glenloughan,  . 

Kilkeel. 

21 

22 

Londonderry, 

3 

12391 

8531 

Rallagh,  . ..  •' 
Articlave, 

Dungiven. 

Coleraine. 

. _ 

3750  . 

Bohill,  . 

Do. 

24 

2a 

10803 

Carmoney, 

Londonderry. 

25 

_ 

7908 

Myroe,  . 

Do. 

7 

2606 

Ballynenagh,  . 

Moneymore. 

27 

Ditto, 

- 

11607 

Ballinderry,  . 

Do. 

28 

Monaghan,  . 

23 

10934 

Roran,  . 

Drimmully,  Cloneg. 

18 

5796 

U rclier,  . 

Monaghan. 

10574 

Ballibay, 

Ballibay. 

31 

Ditto, 

•24 

8 15 

Screeuty, 

Shautonagh. 
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Appendix  (3.) 

School  Uakden3  attached  to  National  Sohools— continued. 

(30  __ 

No. 

County. 

Dist.No. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Poat  Town. 

32 

13 

9071 

Enniskillen  Model, . 

F.nniskillen. 

33 

Ditto,  • 

- 

10840 

'lempo,  . 

Tempo. 

34 

6 

9868 

Loughash, 

Gortin. 

_ 

11825 

Garvagh, 

Do. 

36 

Ditto, 

14 

4719 

Augbadarragh, 

Augber, 

36 

3414 

Roscrea  P.L.U., 

Roscrea. 

38 

43 

4075 

M ojglasB, 

Killenaule. 

89 

53 

1559 

Newtown  Anner,  , 

Clonmel. 

40 

43 

4924 

Noun, 

Thuvles. 

41 

Ditto,  . 

63 

596 

Kileasb,  . , , 

Clonmel. 

42 

56 

1867 

Casllelvona,  , 

Fermoy. 

43 

58 

5567 

Adrigole,  , , 

Bantry. 

44 

G0a 

12676 

Clogneen, 

Cathedral,  Cork, 

45 

Ditto,  . . 

59 

12754 

Rosscarbery  Convent, 

Rosscarbery. 

46 

58 

1399 

Daurus, 

Kenmare. 

47 

Ditto, 

57 

11313 

Portmagee, 

Portmagee,  Yalencia 

Island. 

48 

Ditto, 

- 

4463 

Mastorguihy,  .• 

Waterville. 

49 

_ 

10045 

Lobar, 

Do. 

SO 

_ 

9806 

Caheraivano,  . 

Do. 

5] 

Ditto, 

39 

7660 

Beale,  . , 

Bally  bunion. 

52 

Limerick, 

52 

7222 

Banogue,  , . 

Croom. 

S3 

Ditto, 

39 

10039 

Springmouut,  . 

Abbeyfeale. 

54 

Ditto, 

46 

14231 

Nicker,  . . 

Pallasgrcen. 

55 

Carlow, 

47 

11347 

Kilgroauy, 

Bagnalstown. 

56 

Dublin,  . 

30 

4660 

Portrane, 

Donabate. 

67 

Ditto,  . 

- 

11583 

St.  Andrew's,  . 

Malahide. 

58 

Kilkenny, 

49 

11492 

Inistioge  (2),  . 

Thomastown. 

59 

Ditto, 

- 

14187 

Kilmacow, 

Kilmacow. 

60 

King’s, 

4! 

14583 

St.  Bridget’s,  . 

Tullamore. 

61 

Ditto, 

36 

5913 

Frank  ford  Convent, 

Frankford. 

. 62 

Ditto, 

- 

11203 

St.  Kieran’s,  . 

Clareen,  Parionitown, 

63 

Ditto, 

4i 

8868 

Ballycowan,  . 

Tullamore. 

64 

Longford,  . 

28 

1420 

Cloneon, 

Granard. 

65 

Wicklow, 

40 

11853 

Enniskerry,  . 

Enniskerry. 

€6 

Ditto,  , 

— . ■ 

1119 

Cuttlestown,  . 

Do. 

67 

Ditto, 

- 

2276 

Arklow, 

Arklow. 

68 

Wexford, 

50 

13999 

Kilnaraanagb, . 

Gorey. 

69 

Mayo,  . , 

20 

9576 

Crossmolina,  . 

CroBamolina. 

70 

Ditto,  . 

26 

1411 

Agliab,  . 

Castlebar. 

71 

Galway,  . 

42 

9773 

Loughcutra, 

Loughcutra,  Gort. 

72 

Ditto, 

27 

10786 

Farm,  . 

Ballymoe. 

73 

Ditto, 

32 

13659 

Bekan,  . 

Ballybaunis. 

74 

Ditto, 

- 

11918 

Milltown, 

Milltown,  Tuam. 

75 

Sligo,  . 

12 

3337 

Tubbervunane, 

Skreen. 

76 

Ditto, 

22 

12767 

Cloonloo,  . 

Boyle. 

77 

Ditto, 

- 

3767 

Ballymote, 

Ballymote. 

78 

Ditto, 

- 

1414 

Gurtalough,  . 

Ballinafad. 

79 

Ditto, 

_ 

10844 

Cloghogne,  . 

Do. 

80 

Ditto, 

- 

8013 

Coolbock,  . : 

Rivarstown. 

81 

Kildare, 

44 

12883 

Calverfltown,  . 

Kilcullen. 

82 

Ditto,  , 

37 

13902 

Hewittstown, . 

Clane. 
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Section  IV. 
(4). 


(1).  Albert  Large  Farm. 

Balance  Sheet  for 'the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March,  1897. 


s,  t.  d. 


Co  Amount  of  Valuation  at  com- 

mencement of  year, 

2,476  5 

6 

„ Outstanding  Debts,  . 

229  1 

3 

„ Milk  from  Intermediate 

Farm ; Milk  from  Small 

Farm,  .... 

422  6 

6i 

„ Cattle  Purchased, 

671  0 

0 

„ Sheep,  .... 

147  15 

7 

„ Horses,  .... 

„ Pigs,  . . . J 

77  14 

0 

„ Labour,  .... 

399  IS 

3J 

„ Seeds,  .... 

31  2 

7 

, Manures, 

66  15 

1 

„ Implements,  . . 

129  7 

9 

“ HorseShoeing,  . 

17  10 

6 

„ Harness,  .... 

11  8 

2 

„ Feeding  Stuffs,  . 

855  18 

S 

* Oil  and  Medicine,  • 

12  11  10 

„ Expenses  to  Fain,  . • 

84  19 

0 

„ Miscellaneous,  . . • 

76  13 

1 

lr- 

„ Coal  for  Engine,  . . 

20  0 

0 

„ Labour,  Farm  Produce,  Ac., 

from 

Small  Farm, 

38  8 

0 

Intermediate  Farm,  . 

361  14 

s 

„ Returns  from  Dairy  School, 

218  10 

4 

„ Rent,  . 

681  7 

4 

„ Balance,  being  gain  on  year's 

transactions,  . 

300  91  XU 

£ «.  d. 


By  Amount  Dairy  Produce,  . 2,052  18 

Ti 

„ Cattle,  .... 

679  19 

2 

„ Sheep,  .... 

242  0 

0 

„ Horses,  .... 

6 9 

0 

„ Pigs,  . 

235  9 

9 

„ Wheat,  .... 

51  12 

1 

„ Oats,  .... 

1 6 

6 

„ Barley,  . . . 

0 8 

0 

„ Potatoes, 

122  14 

6 

„ Service  of  Sires, 

- 

„ Miscellaneous,  . 

12  9 

9 

„ Outstanding  Debts, 

167  7 

4| 

,,  Estimated  proportion  of  Ex- 

pense  in  connection  with 
delivery  of  Milk— Small 

Farm,  .... 

3 14 

3 

Do.— Intermediate  Farm, 

10  13 

4 

„ Live  Stock,  Labour,  Ac., 
charged  to 

Intermediate  Farm,  . 

270  11 

6 

Small  Farm, 

26  0 

1 

Garden,  . . . 

15  0 10 

„ Poultry  Department,  . 

14  14 

8 

„ Rent  Experimental  Grounds, 

10  7 

0 

„ do.,  Albert  Lodge, 

35  0 

0 

„ permanent  Improvements,  . 

62  16 

6 

„ Keep  Superintendent’s 

Horse,  . , 

25  0 

0 

„ Yaluati  on  at  close  of  y oar, 

2,595  14 

l 

Total. 


£6,633  6 6 


Total, 


£6,633  6 6 
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(2).  Albert  Intermediate  Farm. 


Saction  IV. 

(4.) 


Appendix 

Section  IV. 
(4.) 


Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31at  March,  1897. 


Expenses. 

Receipts. 

£ ».  d. 

£ i.  i. 

To  Amount  of  Valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  year. 

271  9 9 

By  Amount  Dairy  Produce, 

313  0 6 

„ Cattle  purchased,  . 

30  15  0 

„ Cattle,  .... 

234  9 0 

„ Labour,  . 

42  19  0 

„ Pigs,  .... 

13  0 0 

„ Seeds,  ...» 

5 18  0 

„ Oats,  .... 

47  5 0 

„ Manures, 

2 5 0 

„ Mangels,  .... 

72  0 0 

„ Feeding  Stuffs,  . 

15  10  0 

„ Miscellaneous,  . 

24  9 I 

„ Miscellaneous, 

0 3 4 

„ Valuation  at  the  close  of  year, 

233  0 0 

„ Labour,  Live  Stock,  Ac.,  from 

Largo  Farm,  . 

270  11  6 

Expenses  in  connexion  with 

delivery  of  Milk, 

10  13  4 

„ Rent,  .... 

71  6 8 

Fuel  for  Cooking, 

3 0 0 

Balance,  being  gain  on  year's 

transactions,  . 

Total, 

£937  3 8 

Total, 

£937  3 8 

(3).  Albert  Small  Farm. 

Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March, 

1897. 

EXPENSES. 

£ s.  d. 

Receipts. 

£ *.  A 

To  Amount,  of  Valuation  at  com- 

By  Amount  Dairy  Produce, 

109  6 2 

menoement  of  year,  . 

103  4 11 

„ Pigs 

10  5 6 

„ Cattle,  .... 

16  0 0 

„ Cattle,  . 

18  5 0 

„ Labour,  .... 

23  4 7 

„ Oats,  . 

12  3 0 

„ Seeds,  .... 

1 18  9 

„ Potatoes,  . 

5 11  4 

„ Manures, 

2 16  0 

.,  Mangels,  . 

11  5 0 

„ Feeding  Stuffs,  . 

4 10  0 

„ Valuation  at  the  close  of  year 

98  7 8 

„ Miscellaneous,  . 

0 4 0 

„ Labour,  Ac.,  from  Large  Farm, 

28  0 1 

„ Fuel  for  Cooking, 

2 0 0 

Expenses  in  connexion  with 

delivery  of  Milk, 

3 14  3 

„ Itent,  .... 

9 16  3 

„ Balance,  being  gain  on  year’s 

transactions,  . 

69  14  1 

Total, 

£265  2 11 

Total, 

ii 65  lit 
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APPENDIX. 

Section  IV.  (4.) 

Balance  Sheet  of  Munster  Model  Farm  for  Twelve  Months 
ending  31st  March,  1897. 


EXPENSES. 

To  Amount  of  Valuation  at 
commencement  of  year,  . 

„ Labour,  .... 

„ Live  stock  purchased, 

„ Manurea,  . 

„ Seeds,  .... 

„ Feeding  Stuffs,  . 

„ Implements,  . 

„ Smithwork,  . . 

„ Cream  for  Educational  pur- 
poses, .... 

„ Miscellaneous,  . 

„ Bent, 

„ Profit  and  Loss,  being  gain  on 
year's  transactions. . 


£ s.  d. 
1,636  14  6 
364  1 9 
147  9 8 
26  12  8 
30  19  2 
210  7 8 
61  7 6 
8 16  6 

901  19  0 
10  19  10 
220  0 0 

26  6 11 


Receipts. 

By  Amount  of  Cash  received 
during  year,  viz. 

„ Dairy  Produce,  . 

„ Butter  from  bought  Cream,  . 

„ Cattle,  . 

„ Horse 


£ i.  <L 

494  15  3 
814  2 9 
166  18  0 
10  0 


„ Pigs,  . . . 206  0 8 

„ Barley,  . . . 41  16  1 

„ Potatoes,  . . . 14  8 7 

„ Garden  Produce,  . . 20  17  5 

„ Poultry,  . . . 19  19  5 

„ Service  of  Sires,  . . . 3 11  0 

„ Miscellaneous,  . . .300 


„ Training  Department : — 

.,  (Loss  on  Cream),  . . 288  3 11 

„ Labour  for  Establishment,  . 209  4 6 
„ Valuation  at  end  of  year,  . 1,348  17  6 


£3,635  15  1 


£3,635  15  1 


T 


Appendix 

Seotion  IV. 
(4.) 
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Appendix 

Section  IV. 
(6.) 


ITINERANT  DAIRY  INSTRUCTION. 

(5.)  Report  on  Itinerant  Dairy  Instruction  by  Mr.  Carroll, 
Agricultural  Superintendent. 

The  work  of  itinerant  dairy  instruction  in  Ireland  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Commissioners  has  a two-fold  object : 

First : Instruction  of  creamery  managers  in  the  approved  methods  of 
butter-making,  cheese-making,  and  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
industry. 

Second  : The  instruction  of  farmers’  families  in  home  dairying ; 

Instruction  in  creamery  business  is  given  , by  Mr.  A.  Poole  Wilson, 
F.C.S.,  and  by  Mir.  Charles  Lofmark  (recently  appointed  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Dowdall,  resigned),  both  of  whom  have  bad  considerable 
experience  in  the  working  of  creameries.  Mr.  Wilson  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  scientific  part  of  dairying.  Mr.  Lofmark  is 
thoroughly  well  informed  in  dairy  engineering  and  the  mechanics  of 
the  dairy.  We  thus  have  capable  instructors,  and  if  creamery 
managers  will  carry  out  the  directions  given  by  these  Instructors  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  creameries  may  equal  in  point  of  efficiency 
those  of  any  other  country. 

The  Instructors  visit  such  creameries  as  may  require  their  service 
free  of  cost  to  the  creamery.  They  advise  upon  all  points  involved  in 
creamery  management.  The  treatment  of  milk  and  management  of 
cream  and  butter-making.  The  setting  up  and  management  of  the 
machinery  of  the  dairy.  The  testing  of  milk,  and  especially  do  they 
give  much  attention  in  instructing  creamery  operatives  as  to  dealing 
with  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  management  of  the  creamery. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Poole  Wilson  gives  a rather  gloomy  account  of  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  creameries  visited  by  him.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  creameries,  considerable  improve- 
ment may  be  noticed  in  the  creameries  that  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  services  of  the  Instructors,  and  as  knowledge  of  creamery  manage- 
ment is  iucreased  and  future  managers  are  better  instructed,  better 
results  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  Irish  creameries. 

A better  instructed  class  of  managers  and  a properly  regulated 
rivalry  amongst  the  creameries  will,  it  is  hoped,  bring  improvement  in 
this  important  department  of  dairying. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  Creamery  Instructors  are 
engaged  in  giving  instruction  to  classes  of  creamery  managers  at  the 
Glasnevin  and  Munster  Dairy  Schools. 

. This  instruction  is  mainly  in  the  direction  of  imparting  elementary 
science  knowledge  to  the  students  of  the  class.  A well-equipped  and 
efficiently-managed  creamery  in  which  intending  managers  could  be 
instructed  in  the  practical  details  of  creamery  work  would  be  most 
useful  to  supplement  the  teaching  at  the  Glasnevin  and  Munster 
Schools. 

There  might  be  found  creameries  in  which  this  Work  could  be 
undertaken  on  the  system  of  apprenticeship  which  is  now  general  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

The  want  of  efficient  managers  is  a serious  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  creameries  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  a matter  for  those  interested  in  the 
work  of  creamery  dairying  in  Ireland,  to  provide  means  for  supple* 
men  ting  and  aiding  the  work  that  is  now  being  done  by  Governmental 
funds  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
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Mr.  Poole  "Wilson,  was  appointed  in  July,  1896,  as  second  Dairy  JppfMx. 
Instructor.  His  colleague,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dowdall,  resigned  in  September,  section  IT. 
1896.  <W 

Since  the  period  to  which  this  report  refers  Mr.  Charles  Lofmark 
has  been  appointed. 


Instruction  in  home  dairying  is  given  by  Dairy  Instructresses. 

A local  Committee  is  formed  in  districts  where  instruction  is  desired, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Commissioners  are  made  known  to  the 
Committee. 

As  soon  as  the  details  of  the  necessary  arrangements  are  completed, 
a competent  Instructress  is  sent  to  the  district  to  give  lessons  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  dairying. 

A school-room  or  other  large  building  is  made  use  of  for  teaching. 
Churning  cream,  butter-making,  and  the  various  practical  operations  of 
preparing  and  cleaning  up  the  utensils  of  the  daily  are  carried  out  by 
some  of  the  pupils.  The  Instructress  gives  lectures  during  the  practi- 
cal work,  in  simple  language,  explaining  the  various  processes,  and 
directing  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  methods  employed  on  the 
occasion  as  compared  with  the  methods  in  use  in  the  district. 

Large  and  appreciative  numbers  of  young  persons  usually  attend  the 

classes.  . . 

The  following  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Commissioners  send 
Dairy  Instructresses  to  rural  districts : — 

1.  That  a small  local  Committee  shall  be  formed,  who  will  provide,  free  of 

cost,  a suitable  building,  such  as  school-house,  barn,  or  dairy,  where 
practical  instruction  can  be  efficiently  given. 

2.  That  a sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  and  means  of  heating  sani9  will  be 

available. 

3.  That  a sufficient  quantity  of  milk  or  cream  will  be  available. 

4.  That  all  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  to  make  known  throughout  the  district 

the  intended  holding  of  the  Dairy  Classes,  and  an  endeavour  made  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  good  classes  of  students. 

5.  That  an  active  woman  will  be  engaged  by  the  local  Committee  to  attend  the 

Instructress  during  classes,  for  washing  the  Dairy  utensils. 

6.  That  in  each  district,  where  practicable,  a Committee  of  ladies  shall  be 

formed  • these  ladies  to  have  a care  over  the  classes,  and  see  that 
suitable  lodgings  for  the  Instructress  are  provided. 

The  Application  for  the  services  of  the  Instructresses  is  to  be 
signed  by  at  least  six  farmers  who  shall  undertake  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  conditions,  . t 

The  Instructresses  may  also  be  sent  to  any  district  upon  an 
application  to  be  signed  by  at  least  six  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  dairies,  pointing  out  mistakes,  and  suggesting  improve- 
ments, and  making  butter  with  the  utensils,  or  other  simple  appliances 

found  available.  , . . . T . , 

The  difficulties  connected  with  home  dairying  m Ireland  are  very  con- 
siderable, want  of  knowledge  of  elementary  principles  in  dairying  science 
(especially  difficult  to  be  overcome  in  the  case  of  people  advanced  in 
years)  being  one  of  the  chief.  The  absence  of  this  knowledge  is  the 
cause  of  most  pernicious  methods  of  dealing  with  milk  in  this  country. 
The  absence  of  suitable  dairies  and  dairy  utensils  is  also  a serious 

^he  want  of  uniformity  in  butter  made  at  home  dairies  is  one  of 
the  great  hindrances  to  progress  in  this  department  of  dairying  in 
Ireland. 
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Appendix  In  districts  in  which  the  stocks  of  cows  are  small  in  the  cases  of 
Section  IV.  individual  farmers,  co-operative  methods  of  dairying  on  the  butter- 
<s->  blending  system  of  Normandy  are  to  be  recommended. 

Itinerant  Dairy  instruction  in  connexion  with  this  system  would  be 
most  useful  if  generally  adopted.  The  Dairy  Instructresses  are  avail- 
able for  this  work,  and  already  they  have  give  n service  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  teaching  of  the  Instructresses  appears  to  be  growing  in  the 
estimation  of  the  farming  classes.  Representative  persons  have  given 
much  help  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Commissioners.  The  clergy 
of  all  denominations  have  warmly  supported  the  project  of  itinerant 
dairy  instruction,  and  I consider  it  will  have  in  the  future  considerable 
influence  in  improving  the  dairying  industry  in  Ireland. 

There  are  three  itinerant  Dairy  Instructresses.  Miss  Dundon,  the 
senior  of  these,  furnishes  a report  which  I submit  along  with  one  from 
Mr.  Poole  Wilson,  both  of  which  I have  no  doubt  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

I am,  &c., 

T.  Carroll. 


Appendix  (6.)  Report  by  Mr.  Poole  Wilson,  Dairy  Instructor. 

SlUioQ)  iv.  Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  my  first  Annual  Report.  My  duties 

MrTpooic  comm(;Uced  on  the  1st  July,  1896  ; this  Report  therefore  refers  to  only 
Wilson,  a portion  of  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1896. 

I paid  51  visits  to  creameries,  and  reported  thereon  to  Commissioners 
of  National  Education.  I also  reported  to  the  Irish  A gricuhural Organiza- 
tion Society  in  the  care  of  co-operative  creameries — and  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  non-co-operative  creameries.  I also  gave  a course  of  lectures 
at  each  of  the  Sessions  for  creamery  managers  at  the  Albert  Model 
Farm  and  another  at  the  Munster  Dairy  institute.  It  appeal’s  tome 
v my  brst  Report  may  properly  deal  in  a general  way  with  pointing 

out  the  defects  that  are  noticeable  in  the  creameries  visited  by  me. 
Many  of  these  defects  are  consequent  upon  inexperience  of  creamery 
work  on  the  part  of  those  who  commenced  the  creameries ; many,  also, 
result  from  inadequate  capital  in  commencing  the  business.  I shall 
hope  that  further  Reports  may  furnish  pleasant  reading  in  recording 
improvements  and  general  progress.  The  following  are  the  chief 
defects  noted  in  creameries. 

Defects  in  The  buildings  are  frequently  too  small,  many  badly  planned,  and 

structure,  several  not  finished  off.  Offices,  testing  rooms,  cream  rooms,  stores, 
and  satisfactory  washing  arrangements  are  seldom  provided.  The 
receiving  and  delivery  platforms  are  badly  situated,  and  made  of  wood 
instead  of  the  more  suitable  and  permanent  concrete. 

Drainage.  The  drains  frequently  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  dairy, 
where  they  are  trapped,  instead  of  having  the  trap  outside.  Drains  are 
generally  badly  laid,  with  insufficient  fall. 

Water  The  water  supply  is  often  short,  and  what  is  available  is  frequently 

8upply*  of  high  temperature. 

Machinery.  The  machinery  might  be  much  better  arranged,  and  given  more 
room.  Heaters  and  coolers,  where  provided,  are  frequently  inadequate, 
and  not  in  proportion  one  to  the  other. 
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Ventilation  does  not  appear  to  be  properly  understood  ; it  was,  as  a Appendix 
general  rule,  defective  in  the  creameries  I visited.  Seotion  IV. 

(6.) 

The  want  of  cleanliness  is  the  chief  cause  for  complaint  at  present. 

With  few  exceptions,  I found  the  creameries  in  a dirty  condition.  The  Wilson . 
great  importance  of  cleanliness,  from  a dairying  point  of  view,  does  not  cleanliness, 
seem  to  be  appreciated  by  the  managers  in  general.  I have  also  to  Ventilation 
report  that  the  premises  are  not  whitewashed  often  enough,  and  filtli 
is  too  often  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  walls.  In  short,  greater  care 
is  required  in  keeping  the  various  dairy  utensils  clean  and  in  good 
condition. 

The  milk  is  very  seldom  strained  and  cooled  by  the  supplier,  and,  . 
consequently,  it  arrives  at  the  creamery  in  a very  poor  condition. 

The  difficulty  of  remedying  this  defect  arises  from  the  fear  of  the 
managers  to  reject  tainted  milk  lest  they  offend  the  supplier. 


Cream  ripening  is  not  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  but  is  left  Cream 
too  much  to  chance,  with  the  result  that  improper  fermentation  occurs,  ripening 

and  butter- 

During  the  winter  months  the  cream  is  prepared  at  too  low  a making, 
temperature ; whilst  during  the  summer  months  there  are  no  means 
provided  to  cool  the  cream  down  before  churning.  Accordingly,  in  the 
winter  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be,  and  in 
the  summer  the  quantity  of  the  butter  is  deficient,  and  its  quality  in 
respect  of  solidity  and  texture  is  low.  A few  creamery  managers  have 
been  persuaded  to  buy  ice  during  the  summer  months,  and  they  have 
benefited  very  much  from  doing  so.  In  Irish  creamery  butter  the 
quality  most  needed  is  firmness,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  using 
ice  during  the  churning  and  butter-making  process.  The  . ice  can 
either  be  made  at  the  creamery  or  be  bought  in  large  quantities  and 
stored  ; or  a daily  supply  can  be  procured.  The  first  two  plans  of 
obtaining  the  ice  are  the  most  economical. 

The  methods  of  working  and  washing  the  butter  might  be  greatly 
improved.  Washing  by  means  of  jets  of  water  on  the  butter-worker 
seems  to  be  a favourite  method  during  the  summer  months.  This 
system  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  practice  causes  the 
mixing  of  large  quantities  of  water  with  the  butter,  thus  accounting 
for  the  undue  proportion  of  water  so  often  found  in  creamery  butter. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  butter  to  stand  between  workings. 


Cheesemaking  is  not  carried  on  at  any  of  the  creameries  that  I have 
visited. 

Payment  for  milk  according  to  quality  is  not  thoroughly  earned  out,  pa7n,ent 
aud  many  of  the  methods  in  use  do  not  seem  to  he  accurate  m their  for  milk, 
results. 


There  is  a great  waste  of  time  and  labour  in  the  carriage  of  milk  to  of 

creameries.  Each  supplier  sends  his  own  supply  however  small  the 
quantity.  Suppliers  should  co-operate  in  sending  milk,  and  during  the 
hot  weather  the  cans  should  be  covered  with  wet  cloths  in  order  to 
secure  coolness  to  the  milk  cans  by  evaporation.  At  some  creameries 
attempts  are  made  to  collect  the  milk  by  sending  out  waggons. 


What  Sepamfo'l 

milk. 


The  separated  milk  as  a rule  is  returned  to  the  suppliers, 
little  is  retained  at  the  creamery  is  retailed  locally. 

A great  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  butter  packages  and  m Paiges, 
the  packing.  The  boxes  I found  in  use  are  often  dirty  and  loosely  nailed 
together,  giving  them  a disagreeable  appearance. 
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Appendix  The  prices  for  butter  during  1896  averaged  slightly  higher  than  for 
Bection  IV  1895.  If  cleanliness  becomes  the  rule  of  the  creamery,  and  ice  becomes 
(60  ' moi-e  generally  used  therein,  a considerable  increase  in  the  price  of 

Hrfloau  creamery  butter  would  immediately  result. 

There  is  a complaint  that,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  deserves  due  eon- 
Prices.  sideration  by  those  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  work,  namely, 
Directors,  thai  the  directors  too  often  interfere  in  the  actnal  management  of  the 
creamery ; the  consequence  being  that  managers  have  not  the  control 
they  should  have  over  their  men. 

The  creameries  I find  are  too  often  undermanned,  with  the  result 
that  work  is  badly  done. 

Capital.  Most  of  the  creameries  are  commenced  on  too  small  a capital,  and  so 
are  not  properly  equipped.  If  such  a rule,  as  that  all  suppliers  should 
hold  a share  per  cow  were  adopted,  the  majority  of  the  creameries  would 
find  such  an  increase  in  their  capital  that  they  could  be  properly 
equipped,  and  so  be  enabled  to  work  more  economically,  and  turn  out  a 
better  quality  of  butter. 

The  small  proprietary  dairies  are,  as  a rule,  not  so  well  equipped  as 
the  co-operative  ones,  but  both  classes  are  a long  way  behind  the  require- 
ments for  large  and  thoroughly  successful  business. 

The  accounts  of  the  establishments  I found  often  carelessly  kept;  in 
several  of  them  records  of  sales,  purchases,  produce,  and  other  particulars 
were  not  kept  at  the  creamery. 

The  auditors  have  sometimes  to  accept  verbal  statements  instead  of 
having  written  vouchers. 

Profit  ond  The  profits  of  the  establishments,  as  a rule,  are  carried  forward,  and 
1°”8'  where  such  system  is  adopted  in  a co-operative  creamery,  so  far  as  I can 
see,  there  is  no  present  advantage  obtained  by  being  a shareholder. 
Improve-  The  main  improvements  effected  are — that  some  creameries  are  using 
manta.  ice ; some  have  got  adequate  machinery  for  heating  and  cooling;  and 
the  need  of  cleanliness  is  becoming  better  understood. 

The  work  of  the  dairy  instructors  is  gradually  being  appreciated,  and' 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  their  suggestions, 
what  is  But  the  greatest  want  felt  in  the  creamery  movement  is  the  scarcity 
needed  to  rea%  capable  managers.  The  Albert  Model  Farm  and  the  Munster 
promote  Dairy  Institute  afford  a theoretical  training  to  the  classes  opened  therein 
industry,  by  the  Commissioners  for  instruction  of  creamery  managers,  or  students 
seeking  to  become  such.  I submit  for  consideration  the  question 
whether  this  course  might  not  advantageously  be  supplemented  by  a 
training  in  a properly  equipped  and  well-managed  oreamery  worked 
under  the  supervision  of  the  dairy  instructors.  There  are  perhaps  one 
or  two  co-operative  creameries  which,  with  some  slight  structural  altera- 
tions and  additional  machinery,  could  be  converted  into  good  training 
schools  for  managers,  and  thus  made  to  supply  an  important  industrial 
need. 

I am,  &c., 

A.  Poole  Wilson. 

Appendix  

(7.)  Report  by  Miss  Dundon,  Dairy  Instructress. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  my  Report  for  the  year  1896. 

I gave  instruction  at  about  fifty  different  places  in  the  counties  of 
Clare  and  Mayo,  as  well  as  at  three  agricultural  shows. 


Section.  IV. 
(7.) 

Report  by 
Miss 
Dundon. 
Dairy  In- 
structress. 
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The  instruction  each  day  consisted  of  (1)  Lecture,  and  (2)  practical  p_ 
demonstrations  in  butter-making  and  milk  separating— the  cream  and  Section  IV. 
milk  for  the  purpose  being  supplied  by  neighbouring  farmers,  Ike 
time  occupied  each  day  varied  from  two  to  four  hours,  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  persons  attending  were  principally  farmers  wives  and  daughters, 

and  in  case  of  schools  the  advanced  classes  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
average  number  attending  would  be  about  forty,  including  m nearly 

every°case  the  clergy  of  the  parish.  ^ . . „■  Difficulty 

The  work  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  National  schools,  occasionally  expBrienced 

in  suitable  stores  and  farmers’ dairies.  in  providing 

Very  little  hand-work  couldbe  done  owingtolack  of  matenals-itis  a tng*l 
pity  that  more  facilities  are  not  afforded  for  such,  as  the  pupils  cannot  tion  „ 
derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  instruction  unless  accompanied  by  practice,  SuMels  of 
such  as  is  given  in  dairy  schools.  In  two  cases  only  had  the  pupils  thopnpiU 
this  practice,  where  the  dairies  established  for  the  purpose  oftechmcal  of^Fox- 
education,  were  placed  at  onr  disposal— the  benefit  the  pupils  derived 
from  this  was  very  great,  and,  notably  in  one  case,  proved  by  their  Dubhn 
success  at  the  recent  Dublin  show,  where  the  pupils  of  the  Foxford  lg96_ 
Convent  National  School,  County  Mayo,  under  the  management  of 
Mrs  Morrogh  Bernard,  the  Superioress  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  secured  two  first  prises  and  one  second  prize,  and  in  other 
classes  were  “ Highly  commended”  and  “ Commended.  Slll)ieo{8o{ 

The  subjects  of  lectures,  delivered  before  w°rk,  pom  e o e inBtmctioili 
necessity  for  turning  out  the  finest  produce— The  feeding  and  treatment 
of  dairy  cows  and  calves,  nature  and  composition  of  milk,  construction 
of  dairy  with  a view  to  cleanliness  and  even  temperature  cleanliness 
in  the  treatment  of  milk,  taint  in  nulk,  use  of  thermometer,  milking 
of  Of  milk,  treatment  and  ripening  of  cream  for  cburn- 

i (cimming  and  after  ’ manipulation  of  butter  explained  during 

alsoS  given  at  three  agricultural  or  dairy  shows,  viz.  j— 
instruction  » b Tin  a, in  where  practical  buttermakmg 

s&s™  asrt-^6  * «.  - 

the  work  whUe  proceedm^.  ont  w]iether  improvement 

as 

s“riff> Bodyke’ Tuiia>  Bnnis’  CIare‘ 
in  character,  was  received 

“rTer",^tpUepers  who  buy  and  sell  butter,  a few  of 

the  farmers,  and  the  clergy  , ,,  t te  that  there  is  an  lmprov»- 

On  the  whole  I think: in  lie manipulation  tf 
improvement,  especially  as  g _ t market ; formerly  in  the 

the  butter  as  well  as  the  manner  m which  it  s s®t  W m^ar  ^ ^ ^ 

in  a careless,  sl°yeIlly  •“^"^We^'eives,  ic„  but  now  neatly  and  ^Lotion 
as  towels,  handkerchiefs,  cabbage  leaves,  , id  been 

cleanly  wrapped  up  m butter  parcbment  ^ £armers  haTeP-”- 

I have  noticed  that  ^ ““e  the  to3  method  of  butter- 
aaopted,  as  far  as  they  were  , e p at  least,  in  one  district 
—prices  all  tlm  year  round  for 

their  butters. 
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Appendix  Others — the  majority  I must  admit — are  going  on  in  the  old 

Section" iv.  groove,  which  they  consider  quite  good  enough  for  the  local  markets, 
(?•)  in  which  the  system  of  buying  seems  very  defective.  The  great  grie* 
mss  vance  (and  not  without  sufficient  grounds,  too,  I believe)  is  that  the 
Dundon.  butter  is  not  classified  according  to  quality,  and,  unless  very  bad,  there 
Reasoi.s  is  no  distinction  whatever  made  in  price.  The  buyers  get  instructions 
theignath°r  from  tlie  merc^ailts  to  Pay  a certain  price ; so  they  pay  an  average 
onthlTpart  price  for  an  average  quality,  which,  of  course,  means  a direct  loss  to 
of  the  farm-  first-class  makers  and  a temporary  gain  to  indifferent  ones.  This  being 
inre'ard  to  the  case»  PeoP^e  cannot  be  induced  to  devote  that  amount  of  care  and 
improving  attention  which  the  production  of  a first-class  article  requires, 
the  quality  Of  course  some  people  will  not  trouble  to  improve,  and  I might 
butter.  quote  an  instance,  where  I visited  a farmer’s  house  in  whose  dairy  I 
made  butter  last  year. ' The  farmer’s  daughter  told  me  that  they  could 
and  did  get  a higher  price  for  their  butter  than  that  obtainable  in  the 
local  market  by  adopting  the  improved  method,  but  now  they  were 
doing  it  in  the  old  style,  which  they  considered  quite  good  enough  for 
the  Killaloe  market.  The  reason  assigned  for  changing  was  “that  the 
customers  wanted  the  butter  twice  a week.” 

As  regards  future  work  in  County  Clare  I hear  that  in  the  following 
districts  the  people  are  anxious  for  instruction: — Miltown-Malbay, 
Clonlara,  Kilrush,  and  Wliitegates  (County  Galway,  near  Clare),  and  a 
return  visit  is  expected  in  Killaloe,  Feakle,  and  Clare  Castle.  In  Kil- 
rush the  nuns,  having  a farm  and  dairy  attached  to  the  convent,  are 
desirous  of  getting  the  industrial  children  instructed  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture. 

In  conclusion,  I might  quote  a passage  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this 
report  from  a letter  which  one  of  the  largest  butter  merchants  in 
Ireland  wrote  to  me  recently  : — 

Opinion^  “ There  has  been  a marked  improvement  with  many  of  the  butter-makers  of  East  Clare, 
a 0 lm  . but  many  more  of  them  are  still,  without  the  knowledge  they  require  to  turn  out  the  right 
m°quality  8ort  Gutter.  h ''vaa  only  last  week,  a buyer,  who  takes  a good  deal  of  Clare  butter 
of  butter  m cverJ'  week,  remarked  that,  except  about  Kilrush,  the  quality  of  Clare  butter,  in  the  north 
County  and  cast  particularly,  had  improved  greatly  within  the  past  twelve  months. 

Clare.  “ The  progress  is  so  marked  that  buyers  who  never  before  sent  to  East  Clare  did  so 

towards  the  end  of  last  season,  and  have  started  at  it  there  again  this  season." 

This  gentleman  also  remarked  that  if  permanent  good  is  to  be  done 
the  instruction  would  require  to  be  continued  on  the  present  lines  at 
intervals,  as  poor  farmers,  as  a rule,  do  not  learn  very  quickly. 

If  the  people  could  bo  shown  what  could  be  done  by  care  and  cleanli- 
ness in  their  own  poor  attempts  at  dairies,  besides  giving  them  one  or 
two  public  demonstrations  per  week  as  to  liow  it  should  be  done,  with 
proper  tools,  an  amount  of  good  should  ensue. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

®T  DUNPQFr 
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(8.1  Tables  of  Experiments,  &c.,  on  Potato  Culture,  Cereals, 
Green  Crops,  and  Live  Stock. 


Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin. 

Table  I. — The  produce  of  the  following  crops  in  14  lbs.  was : — 


— 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

Wheat, ! . 

210 

251 

260 

Oats, 

252 

243 

245 

Barley,  . 

192 

224 

256 

Mangels, 

5,280 

5,920 

6,600 

Swedes,  . 

4,000 

3,360 

3,520 

Potatoes, 

1,760 

1,760 

1,080 

Cabbage, 

4,000 

4,320 

4,160  j 

Hay, 

400 

320 

320 

Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin. 

Table  IX. Experiments  in  Barley  Growing,  1896. 


Variety. 

Yield  per  Acre 

(Statute). 

Stonea 

Hallett’s  Pedigree, 

201 

Chea.  Chilian,  . . . 

208 

Saale,  . * • 

• 

• 

199 

French  barley  . • • 

• 

205 

Montane,  • 

169 

Power's, 

184 

Appendix 

Section  IV. 
(8.) 
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Jrtmdix  ALBERT  MODEL  FARM,  GLASNEVIN. 

Section  IV.  _ _ 

(8.)  Table  V.— Experiments  on  Grass  with  Artificial  Manures,  1896 


Manure. 

Quantity 

of 

Manure 

Applied. 

Yield  of 
GrasH 
per  Plot. 

Yield  per 
Acre. 

Observations. 

Sulphate  of  Soda, 

S.  L. 
1 11 

C.  Q.  L. 
1 2 10 

T.  C.  Q.  L. 
2 10  3 12 

Peruvian  Guano, 

0 12  J 

2 0 22 

3 10  1 4 

32nd  part  of  one 

No  Manure, 

— 

1 2 10 

2 10  3 12 

statute  acre. 

Mineral  Superphosphate, . 

2 11 

1 1 18 

2 5 0 16 

Common  Salt,  .... 

10  0 

1 1 4 

2 1 0 16 

Kainit, 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  . 

0 17$ 
0 2} 

(l  2 12 

2 11  1 20 

Mineral  Superphosphato, . 
Farm-yard 

0 93 
62  7 

f 

3 0 0 

4 16  0 0 

Kainit, 

3 104 

1 2 10 

2 10  3 12 

Sulphate  of  Limo, 

9 0 

1 0 20 

1 17  2 24 

No  Manure, 

— 

l 2 4 

2 9 0 16 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  .... 

0 12 

1 1 24 

2 6 3 12 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

0 84 

1 1 1 

2 0 14 

Quick  Lime 

4 0 

1 0 2d 

1 18  3 12 

Kainit, 

Mineral  Superphosphate,  . 

1 124 
i oi 

j 1 2 IS 

2 13  0 16 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  .... 
Mineral  Superphosphate, 

0 0 
1 0} 

j I 2 14 

2 12  0 0 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Mineral  Superphosphate, 

0 d-J 

1 O.i 

jo  3 16 

18  2 8 

Table  VI.— Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy  School,  Cork. 


27 th  May,  1897. 

Sir,  I beg  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of  Pig 
Deeding,  -which  was  carried  on  here  at  the  request  of  the  Pig  ImproTe- 
ment  Association,  to  find  whether  pigs  could  be  fed  with  profit  for  the 
low  prices  current.  The  foods  used  were  pollard  and  barley  meal  in 
equa  parts,  and  for  the  last  litters,  pollard  and  Indian  meal,  uncooked, 
with  separated  milk.  All  the  food  was  weighed,  and  the  pigs  weighed 
every  fourteenth  day.  The  cost  of  the  food  is  shown  separately,  (1)  up 
to  weaning,  and  (2)  after : the  mixed  meal  cost  4s.  to  4s.  8 il.  per  cwt., 
and  separated  milk  is.  charged  at  Id.  .per  gallon.  There  is  no  charge 
entered  for  attendance  or  litter  as  they  amount  to  less  than  one-third 
of  the  chemical  value  of  the  food  and  litter  ingredients  as  manure. 

Ihe  average  of  all  the  results  shows  that  to  produce  1 lb.  of  live 
weig  t increase  2-58  lbs.  mixed  meal  and  8-44  lbs.  separated  milk  were 
consumed ; and  taking  6 lbs.  separated  milk  as  equal  to  1 lb.  meal,  1 lb. 
increase  was  obtained  from  4 lbs.  meal,  nearly.  The  average  of  all  the 
pigs  fed  shows  a cost  of  30s.  Ad.  per  cwt.,  dead  weight : the  market 
rate  averaging  33s.  8 d.  With  smaller  litters  the  profit  would  be  still 


T.  Carroll,  Esq., 
Agricultural  Superintendent. 


(Signed), 


A.  Smyth. 
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Section  IV. 
(8.) 


Table  VII. — Barley  Growing. 

Last  year  a seven-acre  field,  which  had  been  cropped  with  mangolds 
in  1895,  was  sown  with  experimental  plots  of  barley.  There  being 
such  a serious  difference  between  the  prices  for  feeding  and  malting 
barley,  such  an  experiment  seemed  very  desirable,  especially  as  several 
farmer’s  disappointed  with  the  price  of  feeding  samples  gave  up  growing 
barley,  though  they  had  soils  very  suitable  for  its  cultivation.  So 
several  varieties  of  barley  were  grown  to  test  their  comparative  merits 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  produce.  In  this  climate  the  quality  of 
grain  would  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  straw  being  sufficiently  strong 
to  stand  up  in  a wet  season.  As  little  rain  fell  before  harvest  the 
opportunity  for  this  test  was  not  afforded.  However,  the  Golden 
Melon  Straw  was  decidedly  the  stiffest  and  most  erect,  though  rather 
brittle.  The  Montana,  the  most  productive  in  grain,  had  much  shorter 
straw,  and  in  a wet  season  may  stand  up  well.  The  Hallett  pedigree 
was  sown  thinly  and  had  consequently  too  much  small  grain.  All  the 
varieties  produced  corn  of  first  rate  qnality  for  malting.  The  parti- 
culars are  set  out  in  the  following  Table : 


— 

Date  ol 

Weight  of  Corn 
per  Acre. 

Total. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Length 

of 

Straw. 

Sowing. 

Reaping. 

Large. 

Small. 

0. 

Q.  L. 

O.  Q.  L. 

0. 

Q.  L. 

LBS. 

IN. 

Golden  Melon,  . 

0th  April, 

3rd  Ang., 

22 

2 24 

1 2 21 

24 

1 17 

56 

40 

Montana,  . 

„ 

20 

3 14 

1 1 0 

27 

3 14 

57 

36 

"Webb's  Kiniver, 

„ 

it 

23 

1 1C 

1 2 24 

25 

0 12 

57 

33 

Golden  Melon, . 

„ 

„ 

23 

1 5 

1 2 27 

25 

0 4 

67 

42 

Essex, 

31st  July, 

24 

0 2 

2 3 12 

26 

3 14 

67 

37 

French, 

„ 

,, 

23 

3 5 

1 3 18 

25 

2 23 

571 

38 

Saale,  . 

7th  April, 

3rd  Aug., 

20 

0 6 

1 3 4 

21 

3 9 

67 

37 

Chilian,  . 

„ 

„ 

25 

2 13 

0 2 24 

26 

1 9 

66 

40 

Hallett’s  Pedigree,  . 

" 

24 

0 16 

3 2 2 

27 

2 18 

56 

40 

I remain,  Sir,  yolfrs  respectfully, 

■ ■ Andrew  Shyts. 
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SCHOOL  PARMS 

ON 

POTATO  CULTURE. 
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Appendix  POTATO 

Section  IV. 


Table  VIII. — Return,  being  an  Abstract  prepared  by  the 

Teachers  in  charge 


Nami  of  Scaooi.. 

Early  and  Lat«  Varieties 
Grown. 

1. 

Varieties  suit'-d  to  the 
Dutrict. 

3. 

Re&ul  te  of  Spraying. 

3. 

1.  TANIOKEY,  . 
(Go.  Armagh.) 

Early  .'—Ash  Leaf  Kid- 
ney, Flounder  Ameri- 
can Rose.  Cruffle, 
Beauty  of  Hebron. 

Late:— Chiefly  Cham- 
pion, Magnum  Bonum, 
Bruce,  Ready  Hero, 
Farmer,  Maincrop. 

American  Rose,  Floun- 
der, Cruffle,  Ash  Leaf, 
Champion,  Bruce, 

Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Antrim,  Sutton’s 

Abundance. 

Spraying  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Foliage  ie- 
mains  green  longer,  and 
tubers  grow  muoh  later 
after  its  use. 

2.  DRUMBANAGHER,  . 
(Oo.  Armagh.) 

Early American  Rose, 
Flounder,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Sharp's  Visi  - 
tor not  much  grown 
but  a good  Potato. 

Champion,  Beauty  of 
Bute,  Antrim,  Sutton’s 
Abundance,  Gram- 
pian. 

Spraying  very  little  done. 
On  School  Farm  the 
results  of  spraying  have 
been  most  satisfactory. 

Late : — Champion, 
Bruce,  Antrim,  Sut- 
ton’s Abundance, 

Grampian. 

3.  MONRAGH, 

(.Co.  Cavan.) 

Early / —Flounder, liable 
to  disease.  Beauty 
of  Hebron  grown 
occasionally. 

Late  .•—Champion,  Ant- 
rim, Bruce. 

Antrim  grows  well. 
Bruce,  Beauty  of 
Buto,  Champion  are 
largely  grown,  and 
well  suited  to  the 
district. 

When  properly  done  the 
spraying  was  a distinct 
success.  Fanners  were 
slow  in  taking  it  up, 
but  I consider  the 
system  will  become 
general  ere  long. 

4.  Barnesmore, 
(Go.  Donegal.) 

Early : — Flounder, 
Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Early  Rose. 

Late  .'—Champion,  Irish 
White,  Magnum 

Bonum,  Robertson’s 
Proliflo. 

Irish  White,  Bruce,  and 
Ohampion  (with  all 
its  faults)  are  the 
kindB  best  Buited. 

When  done,  spraying  has 
been  most  successfuL 
It  is  not  much  practised. 

5.  Donlewey, 

(Co.  Donegal.) 

Early  /—Kidney, Floun- 
ders, Scotch  Regents, 
Snowdrops. 

Late  /—Champion.  Irish 
White,  “ Fortyfolda," 
Bruce,  Beauty  of  Bute, 
Beauty,  Prolific. 

Good  Champions.  Pro- 
liflo, and  Brace  would 
do  well  for  a few 
seasons.  Scotch  Re- 
gent fromAlbert  Model 
Farm  was  the  best 
early  variety. 

Spraying  not  much,  no- 
ticed as  a preventive  of 
disease,  but  the  produce, 
after  spraying,  was  very 
good  for  table. 

8.  CARRICK,  . 

(Co.  Fermanagh.) 

Early  /—Flounder,  Ele- 
phant, American  Rose, 
Bloomers, 

Late  /—Champion,  Sker- 
ries, Magnum  Bonum, 
Irish  White,  Buttons. 

Champion  and1  Sutton, 

Spraying  effective  in  in- 
creasing the  yield : lon- 
ger time  of  growth  en- 
sured ; quality  improved 
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Appendix 

Section  IT. 
(9.) 


of  School  Farms. 


Any  Seedlings 
raised  by  Teacher 
cultivated  in  ike 
District. 

Facts  of  int orost  as  to 
Potato  Culture. 

roportiou  of  D iet 
of  small  Farmers 
and  Labourers 
consisting  of 
Potatoes. 

Opinion  as  to 
alleged  Deoline  of 
Champion. 

Any  Substitute 
for  tho 
Champion. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Seedlings  did  not 
turn  out  well. 
None  retained  ia 
district. 

Soil  should  be  dry  at 
time  of  planting. 
Not  too  much  farm- 
yard manure  used. 
A slight  quantity  of 
artificial  manure 
should  be  used. 

?wo-flfths, 

General  opinion  says  I 
Champion  is  declin- 
ing. It  is  not  as 
luxuriant  as  for- 
merly. Leaves  and 
stalks  decay  earlier. 
Disease  more  general. 

A greater  number  of 
small  tubers.  Fla- 
vour not  so  good. 

Do  not  know  of  any 
variety  that,  will 
replace  Cham- 
pion in  respect  of 
its  many  good 
qualities.  Beauty 
of  Bute.  Main- 
crop,  Bruce,  are  ■ 
good  varieties, 
but  none  equal 
to  Champion. 

Yes.  some  remain 
in  district. 

Much  room  for  im- 
provement in  potato 
cultivation  in  dis- 
trict-. Early  plant- 
ing sets  soon  after 
cutting  them.  Early 
moulding  absolutely 
essential. 

About  one-tbird, 

Do  not  think  that 
Champion  has  de- 
teriorated as  much 
as  is  allegod.  Fail- 
tne  mainly  due  to 
not  changing  seed. 
Champions  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated 
in  this  district. 

Beauty  of  Bute 
and  Grampians 
appear  best  of 
kinds  recently  in- 
troduced. 

None  now  in 
cultivation. 

Very  early  planting, 
especially  in  low-ly- 
ing bog  land,  is  not 
t.o  be  recommended, 
as  the  late  frosts  in- 
variably destroy  the 
crop. 

About  two- 

thirds. 

Reports  state  gener- 
ally that  Champion 
is  declining.  I be- 
lieve this  is  due  to 
planting  in  small 
sets,  and  repeating 
crop  on  same  land.  I 
consider  if  care  be 
used  in  cultivation, 
good  results  from 
Champions  may  be 
reckoned  on  for  a 
number  of  years. 

I do  not  know  of 
any  variety  that 
can  take  place 
of  Champion. 

Beauty  of  Bute 
appears  to  be  a 
good  variety. 

. 

The  seedlings 

were  too  deli- 
eato  lor  the  dis- 
trict. 

If  the  farmers  of  thij 
poor  district  could 
afford  to  change 
their  seed,  and  u 
they  would  follow  a 
more  systematic 

course  of  cropping 
bettor  results  would 
follow. 

About  70  per 
cent. 

Champion  declining, 
but  yet  in  some 
years  good  crops  are 
raised.  More  careful 
cultivation  would 
preserve  the  Cham- 
pion for  many  years 

1 

The  Irish  White  ia 
the  only  variety 
that  is  at  all 
likely  to  replace 
the  Champion. 

• 

I am  not  certain 
but  I think  then 
are  some  stil 
grown  in  thi. 
district. 

General  failure  0 
crop,  which  in  thi 
district-  recurs  al 
most  every  alternat 
year,  would  be  pre 
vented  if  seed  wer 
obtained  from  othe 
places. 

About  two 

thirds. 

■ 

In  this  district  the 
Champion  is  stil 
good.  Any  failure  1 
due  to  change  0 
seed- 

The  Irish  White 
■will  be  much 
used  for  planting 
in  1897. 

■ 

None  now  in  use 

The  most  importan 
are  care  in  the  selec 
tion  of  seed,  and  see 
ing  that  seed  has  no 
become  heated  0 
been  allowed  t 
grow  in  the  pits. 

About  one-thir 

i,  Decline  due  to  repeat 
edly  growing  on  th 
same  ground  and  no 
changing  the  aeec 
often  enough. 

Sutton  Main 

Crop. 

- — 

- — — — — — u 
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Table  VIII.— Return,  being  an  Abstract  prepared  by  the 

Teachers  in  charge  of 


Name  of  School. 

Early  and  Lato  Varieties 
Grown. 

Varieties  suited  to  tbe 
Distriot. 

1. 

1. 

7.  PARK 

(Go.  Londonderry.) 

Early  .-—Beauty  of  Heb- 
ron, Early  Rose,  Clus- 
ter, American  Blue, 
Fortyfolds,  Flounder, 
Ashleaf  Kidney. 

Laic  .-—Champion,  Irish. 
White,  Sutton’s  Abun- 
dance, Imperator, 

Bruce,  Magnum  Bo- 
num.  Red  and  Brown 
Rocks,  General,  Skerry 
Blue. 

Irish  whites  do  well  on 
all  lands,  except  heavy 
clay  soils.  Sutton's 
Abundance  and  Mag- 
num Bonum  do  fairly. 
Brace  is  becoming  a 
great  favourite.  Im- 
perator not  so  good. 
Beauty  of  Bute  not 
suited  to  climate. 

8.  CORMEEJT,  . 

(Go.  Monaghan.) 

EarZj;:-  Flounder, White 
Elephant,  American 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Heb- 
ron, Puritan. 

La  te : - Magnum  Bonum, 
Farmer,  Bruoo,  Irish 
White,  Champion. 

Champion,  Bruce,  Irish 
White,  Antrim.  Floun- 
der, White  Elephant. 
Very  early  and  deli- 
cate varieties  do  not 
suit  the  light ' loamy 
soil  of  tlio  district. 

9.  BARRATITOPPY, 
(Co.  Monaghan.) 

Early Flounder. 

Late  .■—Champion,  Im- 
perator, Bruce. 

Champion,  Bruce,  Im- 
perator. 

10.  Benburb, 

(Co.  Tyrone.) 

Early  .-—Beauty  of  Heb- 
ron, Rose,  Ashleaf, 
Kidney. 

Late  .-—Champion,  Sker- 
ry, Brace,  Maincrop, 
Beauty  of  Bute,  But- 
ton's Abundance. 

Champion,  Skerry  Blue, 
Bruoo,  Maincrop, 
Beauty  of  Bute,  Sut- 
ton’s Abundance. 

11.  Glare.  . 
(Go.  Tyrone.) 

Early  .-—Flounder,  Kid- 
ney, Beauty  of  Hebron 
Puritan,  white  Ele- 
phant. 

Late  .-—Champion,  Irish 
White,  Bruce,  Antrim, 
Imperator. 

Champion,  Irish  White, 
Bruce,  Antrim,  Impe- 
rator, Up  - to  - date. 
Beauty  of  Bute,  Floun- 
der, Kidney,  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Puritan, 
White  Elephant. 

Results  of  Spraying. 


People  too  poor  to  prac- 
tise spraying,  but  where 
performed  the  growth 
has  been  continued  for 
three  or  four  weeks 
longer.  A small  spray- 
ing machine  at  each 
School  Farm  would  be  a 
great  boon. 


Not  much  practised. 

Where  spraying  has  been 
done  fully  a fortnight  of 
longer  growth  has  been 
secured.  On  School 
Farm  results  were  most 
satisfactory. 


Spraying  was  a marked 
suoceHs  on  this  farm  in 
1895.  Iusedstrawsonite 
in  1896,  but  found  it  not 
so  good  as  the  sulphate 
of  oopper  mixture. 


Spraying  very  successful. 
Difference  in  the  yield 
noticed.  Growth  con- 
tinued much  longer. 
Crop  freer  from  disease. 


Spraying  has  been  very 
successful.  Last  season 
the  sprayed  portion  of 
the  crop  continued  green 
a month  longer  than  the 
unsprayed.  In  a very 
few  years  it  will  be  in 
general  use. 
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Agricultural  Superintendent  of  Beports  furnished  to  him  by 
School  Farms  —continued. 


raised  by  Toaclior  Facts  of  interest  as  to  an(j  Labourers 
cultivated  in  the  Potato  Culture.  consisting  of 


Opinion  as  to  Any  Substitute 

alleged  Decline  of  f°r  th° 

Champion.  Champion. 


Seedlings  turned  Potatoes  give  the  One-third, . 
out  badly.  largest  yield  when 

planted  6 inches 
deep.  Thus, the  crop 
will  be  deeper,  and 
sunbumiug  avoided. 

The  potatoes  _ will 
also  be  more  likely 
to  escape  disease. 

Half  farmyard  and 
half  artificial  are 
best.  The  crop 
should  be  dug  im- 
mediately the  pota- 
toes become  ripe. 


Decline  principally 
due  to  over  manur- 
ing and  planting  too  | 
closely.  Due  also  to 
not  procuring  seed 
from  another  dis- 
trict. Cutting  sets 
year  after  year,  in- 
stead of  using  whole 
seed  occasionally, 
and  want  of  care  in 
selecting  seed. 


People  are  doubt- 
ful on  this  point. 
X think  a sub- 
stitute does  not 
at  present  exist 
amongst  the 
known  varieties. 
Some  sow  the 
Bruce,  others  the 
Irish  White,  and 
others  Sutton’s 
Abundance. 
Many  plant 
half  a dozen 
kinds  who  plant- 
ed only  the 
Champion  be- 
fore. 


The  seedlings  an- 
swered well  for 
a time  in  a few 
instances,  but  ul- 
timately fell  out 
of  cultivation 
through  liability 
to  disease. 


Autumn  cultivation— 
well-mixed  farm- 
yard manure— plant- 
ing the  potatoes 
early  when'  ground 
is  moderately  dry— 
good  “ after  cultiva- 
tion," and  judicious 
spraying  will  ensure 
good  crops  of  pota- 
toes if  good  seed  is 
selected.  Many  far- 
mers are  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in 
selecting  good  vigor- 
ous, medium-sized 
potatoes  for  planting 
purposes. 


The  potato  is 
mainly  . the 
staple  food. 
Used  at  mid- 
day meal  all 
the  year,  and 
frequently  at 
two  meals. 


The  Champion  is  un- 
doubtedly declining 
from  natural  causes.  | 
Its  decline  hastened 1 
by  improper  culti- 
vation, planting  too 
frequently  in  same 
land,  no  eare  in  se- 
lecting good  tubers 
for  seed.  With  care 
in  management  the 
Champion  may  he 
kept  profitably  in 
cultivation  for  ano- 
ther ten  years.  Dry 
seasons  appear  to  re- 
new its  vitality. 


Do  not  know  of 
any  variety  at 
present  likely  to 
take  the  place  of 
the  Champion. 
The  Beauty  of 
Bute  appears  to 
come  near  to  it, 
but  the  Cham- 
pion must  con- 
tinue for  some 
time  the  “gene- 
ral purpose  pota- 
to.” 


Yes  ; farmers  Bay  When  the  blight  came  Generally  used  ““seteetme  Hwm  'ST’te 

tbat  new  varie-  tat  year  the  Chan-  SjleSyTanS  beet  substitute, 

ties  succeed  best.  Pj-^gjS  SSES.'* 

it  was  not  half-ma-  seeti* 

tured.  It  should, 
therefore,  he  planted 
earlier. 

None  cultivated, . seedbed  One-^and  ^SySte” 

2&2V3S  proportiM'  E’  SS 

S0anyfi£ebBmiS:,!  ^ 


None  cultivated,. 

have  .grown  the  fche  favourite  here. 

Flounder  for  more  I am  of  opinion  that 

than  20  years.  A ^Sdne  careinse- 

ohange.of  seed  from  leering  the  seed  it 

one  soil  to  Mother  continue  one  of 

has  a very  beneficial  *jie  for  many 

effect. 


Up-to-date. 
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Table  VIII.— Retobn,  being  nn  Abstract  prepared  by  the 

Teachers  in  charge  of 


Nam*  or  School. 

Early  and  Lata  Varieties 
Grown. 

Varieties  suited  to  the 
District. 

1. 

2. 

12.  PARKANAUR,  . 
(Co.  Tyrone.) 

Early  : — Red  Roses, 
Kidneys,  Flounders, 
Kemps,  Oruffles. 

Late  .-—Champion,  Sker- 
ry, Bruoe,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Irish  White, 
Sutton’s  Abundance, 
Nolan. 

Champion,  Skerry,  I 
Bruce,  Magnum  Bo- 
num, Irish  White, 
Nolan,  Rose,  Flounder, 
Kidney,  Cruffles. 

13.  PARTEEN, . 

(Co.  Clare.); 

Early .-— F>1  o.under, 
Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Puritan. 

Champion,  Beauty  of 
Bute,  Ardcairn  Beauty, 
Bruce,  Saxon. 

Late  .-—Champion. 

14.  Tubber,  . 
(Co.  Clare.) 

Early  .-—Flounder, . 
Late  .-—Champion. 

Beauty  of  Bute,  Ard- 
caim  Beauty,  Wonder. 

15.  Sx.  Edmund’s, 
(Co.  Cork.) 

Early  .-—Kemps  very 
generally.  White  and 
Red  Elephants,  Floun- 
der, American. 

Late:  — Champion, 
Beauty  of  Bute,  Main- 
crop,  Ardcairn  Beauty. 

Kemps,  Red  Elephants, 
Champion,  Beauty  of 
Bute,  Ardcairn  Beauty, 
Mnincrop. 

16.  CLONKEEN,  . 
(Co.  Cork.) 

Early : — Pink  Eye, 
Flounder,  Beauty  of 
Hebron. 

Late  .-—Beauty  of  Bute, 
Champion,  Ardcairn 
Beauty,  Union  (im- 
ported from  Wales). 

Flounder,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Saxon,  Ard- 
cairn Beauty,  Union. 

17.  Direendarragh, 

(Co.  Kerry.) 

Early  .-—Flounder. 
Late  .-—Champion. 

Champion, 

18.  Lansdowne,  . 

(Co.  Kerry.) 

Early Pinks,  Early 
Farmen  Early  Rose 
White  Elephant. 

Late .-  — Champion 
White  Rock. 

Champion,  Rocks, 

Dwyer,  Early  Farmer, 
Pink,  Rose. 

Results  of  Spraying, 


right  time,  and  done 
properly,  it  is  a great 
preventive  of  disease. 
Heavy  dressing  is  better 
than  light. 


Spraying  not  dono  here,  . 


ions  as  to  the  utility  of 
spraying,  and  it  is  going 
out  of  favour.  I do  not 
think  it  an  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  disease. 


green  for  a longer  time, 
and  the  yield  was 
heavier,  hut  the  tubers 
were  as  much  diseased 
as  the  unBprayed. 


No  spraying  in  this  dis- 
trict, except  that  done 
by  myself.  I fonnd  it  a 
great  preventive  of  di- 
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Agricultural  Superintendent  of  Reports  furnished  to  him  by 
School  Farms — continued. 


Any  SeodlinRs 

raised  by  Teacher  Facta  of  interest  aa  to 


Proportion  of  Diet 
of  small  Farmers 
and  Labourers 
consisting  of 
Potatoes. 


Opinion  as  to 
alleged  Decline  of 
Champion. 


None  cultivated,  . I Heavy  applications  Two-thirds,  The  Champion  has  There  is  no  substi- 
of  manure  produce  certainly  declined  ; tute.  Beauty  of 

disease,  and  give  hut  this  is  due  to  the  Bute  and  Bruce 

small  tubers.  carelessness  of  the  are  the  best. 

people,  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the 
seed  used,  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not 
import  seed  from 
other  districts  with 
different  soiL  Ano- 
ther cause  is  late 
planting. 

None  cultivated, . Nothing  speoial  to  More  than  one-  Deterioration  due  pri-  Beauty  of  Bute 
none  ouiwvauou, . a s ^ manly  to  two  causes,  and  Ardcairn 

note‘  viz.  :—(l)  Using  the  Beauty. 

same  seed  year  after 
year ; (2)  Want  of  at- 
tention to  proper 
cultivation,  espe- 
cially after-cultiva- 
tion. 


None  cultivated, . Early  planting  and  Ons-third, . 
proper  cultivation. 


. Decline  due  to  natu-  No  substitute ; but 
ral  causes.  A new  for  my  own  use  I 
variety  required.  would  plant 
Beauty  of  Bute. 


Non©  cultivated, . ' W,  now  ^ 

much  danger  from  trodnetion  , tyjMt 

frost.  Crop  much  still  gives  a good 

better  on  old  ground  return, 

than  on  rich  young 
land. 

Th«  assdlines  Imoorted  seed  should  Two-thlrie  for  Cmnot  resist  disease  Ardcairn  Beauty, 
were  not  satiE  ho  used  from  time  ten  months  of  as  weU  aa  formerly.  Union. 

faotory!°‘  » to  S,  and  the  the  year.  Sidin' 'iSI'Sd 

Saxon  is  thebest.  g S 

planting  i»  the  best. 


None  cultivated, . Nothing  of  interest  Two-thirds, 
to  state. 


Decline  due  to  late  The  Champion 
planting  and  reneat-  still  bolds  its 
ing  the  crop  in  the  place,  hut  a 
same  land.  change  of  seed 

would  he  desir- 
able. 


a 


None  cultivated, . The  seed  should  be  Two-thirds 
changed  every  two  while  the 
years.  All  the  farm-  potatoes  last, 
era  neglect  this 
precaution  against 
deterioration  and 
disease.  In  the  case 
of  the  Champion 
early  planting  is 
necessary,  and 
autumn  manuring. 


In  my  opinion  the  The  White  Rock. 
Champion  has  not  The  Dwyer  is 
declined  — the  good,  and  some- 
alleged  decline  is  what  resembles 
due  to  unfavourable  the  old  Leatner- 
soasons.  coat,  which  gave 

way  to  the 
Champion. 
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Table  VIII. — Retuen,  "being  au  Abstract  prepared  by  the 

Teachers  in  charge  0£ 


Name  or  School 

Early  and  Lato  Variotios 
Grown. 

Varieties  suited  to  tlio 
District. 

Results  of  Spujbg. 

1. 

2. 

3 

19.  SXEEM,  . 
(Co.  Kerry.) 

Early : — Flounder, 
Beauty  of  Hebron. 

Late : — Champion, 
Brown  Iiock,  Antrim. 

Champion,  . Brown 
Rock,  Antrim. 

The  sprayed  crop  re- 
mained green  at  least  a 
fortnight  longer  than 
the  unsprayed,  and  the 
crop  was  one  - third 
heavier.  Spraying,  if 
done  properly  and  in 
time,  not  only  prevents 
disease,  but  adds  to  the 
weight  and  soundness 
of  the  crop. 

20.  Ballinskelligs,  . 
(Co.  Kerry.) 

Early  .-  — Flounder. 
Stouter,  Pink,  Kidney. 

Late : — Champion. 

Champion,  .. 

If  properly  done  it  is  a 
great  preventive  of  di- 
sease. It  should  he 
done  oftener  than  once. 

21.  Glanmore,  . 
(Co.  Kerry.) 

Early  .-—Flounder,  Kid- 
ney. 

Champion,  Bruce,  Irish 
White,  Beauty  of  Bute. 

No  spraying  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

Late: — Champion,  and 
in  small  quantities— 
Bruce,  Irish  White, 
Beauty  of  Bute. 

22,  Mullinahobna,  . 
(Co.  Waterford.) 

Early  .-—Flounder,  Ele- 
phant, Victor. 

Late  .-—Champion. 

Champion  forms  the 
main  crop.  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Farmer  on 
a small  Beale. 

No  spraying, 

23.  GARRYHILL,  ' , 

(Co.  Carlow.) 

Early :— F 1 o u n d or , 
American  Rose. 

La  tc  .-—Champion,  Mag- 
num  Bonum. 

Champion,  Brnce, 
Robertson’s  Prolific, 
Magnum  Bonum. 

Spraying  prevents 
disease,  and,  by  ex- 
tending the  time  of 
growing,  increases  the 
produce  very  consider- 
ably. 

24.  PlLTOWN, 

(Co.  Kilkenny.) 

Early  .—Flounder,  Kid- 
ney. 

Late  .-—Scotch  Cham- 
pion, Maincrop. 

Champion,  Maincrop, 
Beauty  of  Bute, 
Robertson’s  Prolific, 
Flounder,  Windsor 
Castle, 

Spraying  has  given  ex- 
cellent results. 

25,  CLONMORE,  . 
(Co.  Kilkenny.) 

Early Flounder. 
Late  .—Champion. 

Champion,  Flounder, 
Ardcairn  Beauty, 
Maincrop,  Suttons 

Abundance. 

Spraying  Is  partially  suc- 
cessful here. 

26.  Ballyroe,  . 
(Co.  Galway.) 

Early  .—Flounder. 
La  te : — Champion. 

Beauty  of  Bute,  Won- 
der, Saxon,  Up-to- 
Date,  Market  Favou- 
rite. 

Spraying  not  much  prac- 
tised, but  gave  favour- 
able results  when  tried. 
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Agricultural  Superintendent  of  Reports  furnished  to  him  by 
School  Farms — continued. 


Any  Seedlings 
raised  by  Teacher 
cultivated  in  the 
District. 

J 

Faots  of  interest  as  to 
Potato  Culture. 

Proportion  of  Diet 
of  small  Farmers 
and  Labuurors 
consisting  of 
Potatoes. 

Opinion  as  to 
alleged  Do  dine  of 
Champion. 

Any  Substitute 
for  the 
Champion. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7- 

8. 

None  cultivated, . 

Late  cultivation 

should  not  be 
attempted.  The 

maincrop  should  be 
planted  in  the  end 
of  February  or 
beginning  of  March. 
A mixture  of  sea- 
weed and  farmyard 
manure  gives  the 
best  return. 

Three -fourths, 

Decline  due  to  natu- 
ral causes. 

No  substitute. 

None  cultivated, . 

Nothing  of  import- 
ance to  note. 

One-half  . 

It  is  acknowledged  to 
have  declined. 

No  substitute. 

Seed  distributed 
by  me  to  sur- 
rounding farm- 
ers. 

Nothing  worthy  of 
note. 

Two-thirds,  for 
about  7 months 
of  the  year. 

Decline  duo  to  non- 
importation of  seed 
from  different  soils. 
I have  met  with  no 
potato  yet  equal  to 
the  Champion. 

No  substitute  yel 
required. 

None  cultivated, . 

I have  found  second 
moulding  to  be  ben  e - 
flciolin  deferring  the 
attack  of  disease . It 
also  keeps  down 
weeds. 

The  potato  'is 
the  chief  diet. 

D eeline  due  to  natural 
causes.  It  Chastened 
by  had  cultivation, 
late  planting, neglect 
in  selecting  good 
seed,  changing  the 
seed,  and  the  too 
frequent  repetition 
of  the  crop  on  the 
same  land. 

Ardeaim  Beauiy. 

None  cultivated, . 

It  is  important  to 
Bcloetseed  of  a fairly 
good  size,  and  to 
practise  early  plant- 
ing. 

One-third,. 

The  Champion  has 
shown  no  sign  of 
deterioration  in  this 
district.  It  has  Btill 
many  years  before 
it. 

There  is  no  Bub 
stitnte. 

Yes;  but  not  to 
any  great  extent. 

I find  quieklimeolone 
after  a manured  crop 
gives  the  best  crop 
of  potatoes. 

One-third, 

Generally  speaking,  I 
think  the  Champion 
has  held  very  well, 
hut  I find  some 
stalks  with  very 
small  worthless 
tubers. 

Maincrop. 

Maincrop,  grown 
here,  is  from  my 
seedlings. 

The  chief  defect  in 
cultivation  is  the 
application  of  man- 
ure only  half  de- 
composed. 

One-third, 

The  decline  is  due  to 
the  too  frequent  re- 
petition of  old  seed 
and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  new  seed ; 
yet  I believe  the 
Champion  still  holds 
the  field. 

- No  substitute. 

The  Village  Black 
smith  and  Mag- 
num Bonum. 

. Nothing  special  to 
- note. 

One-half,  . 

Although  the  Cham- 
pion has  declined 
elsewhere,  it  is  stil 
good  here. 

■ Beauty  of  Bute. 
. 

L 
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Table  YIII. — Return,  being  an  Abstract  prepared  by  the 

Teachers  in  charge  of 


Name  of  School. 

Early  and  Late  Variotios 
Grown. 

Varieties  suited  to  the 
District. 

Results  of  Spraying. 
3. 

27.  Callow,  . 

(Co.  Mayo.) 

Early  .'—Flounder,  Kid- 
ney. 

Late  .-—Champion. 

Maincrop,  Beauty, 
Champion,  Saxon. 

Spraying  has  only  been 
done  here  as  an  experi- 
ment. No  improvement 
in  produce  noticeable. 

28.  Carr  ago  rru, 
(Co.  Mayo.) 

Earl y:— Flounder,  Kid- 
ney, Elephant,  Purdy. 

late C hampion, 
Bruce,  Magnum  Bo- 
num. 

Champion,  Bruce,  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Regout, 
Farmer. 

Spraying  gives  about  3 
weeks  longer  growth, 
the  result  of  which  is 
increased  produce  and 
improved  quality.  The 
sulphate  of  copper  mix- 
ture, when  applied  in 
time,  prevents  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

29.  LBHINCH, 

(Co.  Mayo.) 

Early:— Flounder,  Early 
RoHe. 

Late  .'—Champion. 

Flounder,  Early  Rose, 
Champion,  Ardcuirn 
Beauty,  Beauty  of 
Bute. 

Spraying  has  prevented 
disease.  It  should  be 
done  in  good  time  to  be 
effective,  and  repeated 
twice. 

80.  LISANISKA,  . 
(Co.  Mayo.) 

Early  .'—Flounder,  Pur- 
don,  Wonder  of  the 
Day,  Kidney,  Early 
Puritan. 

Late C hampion, 
Bruce,  Beauty  of  Bute. 

Champion,  Beauty  of 
Bute,  Bruce,  for  Hold 
culture  ;Flounder,  Pur- 
don.  Wonder  of  the 
Day,  Early  Puritan  for 
the  garden. 

If  spraying  is  done  in 
time  and  effectually,  the 
blight  cannot  do  much 
harm. 

31.  CARROWMORE 
PALMER. 

(Co.  Mayo.) 

Early  .'—Flounder, 
Late  .'—Champion. 

Saxon,  Wonder,  Main- 
crop,  Ardcairn  Beauty, 
Riody’s  Surprise, 

Robertson’s  Prolific, 
Champion,  Bruce, 

Beauty  of  Bute. 

Spraying  prevents  dis- 
ease, and  ensures  a 
longer  period  of  growth. 
Two  dressings  recom- 
mended. 

82.  DOOCASTLE,  . 
(Co.  Mayo.) 

Early F 1 o u n d c r , 
White  Elephant,  Foley 

Late  :—0  hampion. 
White  Rock. 

Ash-lcaf  Kidney,  Floun- 
der, Champion. 

Not  practised,  . 

83.  NORTHTARD, 
(Co.  Roscommon.) 

Early  .'  — Flounder, 
Early  Rose. 

Late  .'—Champion  and 
a few  Elephants. 

Chumpion,  Beauty  of 
Bute,  Bruce,  Maincrop, 
Early  Rose,  Flounder. 

Not  much  practised,  but 
I have  heard  that  it 
increases  the  period  of 
growth  fully  3 weeks. 

84.  Ballymurry, 
(Co.  Roscommon.) 

Early  .-—Kidney.  Floun- 
der, Kemp,  Beauty  of 
Hebron. 

Late  .'  — Champion, 
White  and  Red  Rock, 
Magnum  Bonum, 

Bruce. 

Champion,  White  and 
Red  Rook,  Magnum 
Bonum. 

I have  very  little  ex- 
perience, but  to  be 
effective  it  must  be 
applied  in  dry  weather. 
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Any  Seedlingf 
raised  by  Teacher 
cultivated  in  the 
District. 

Facts  of  interest  as  to 
Potato  Culture. 

Proportion  of  Diet 
of  small  Farmers 
and  Labourers 
consisting  of 
Potatoes. 

Opinion  as  to 
alleged  Decline  of 
Champion. 

Any  Substitute 
for  the 
Champion. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

r. 

8. 

One  variety  is 
very  much 
prized.  It  is  ear- 
lier than  the 
Champion,  yields 
well,  and  is  a 
good  disease  re- 
sister. 

Nothing  of  import- 
ance to  note. 

One-half,  . 

Decline  due  to  not 
changing  the  seed, 
and  the  too  frequent 
repetition  on  the 
same  land. 

Saxon,  Beauty, 
Maincrop. 

There  is  one  var- 
iety, designated 
by  me,  “ The 
Wonder  of  the 
Day.”  It  is  very 
productive,  but 
soft  for  table  use. 

Deep  autumn  plough- 
ing and  thorough 
spring  cultivation 
are  necessary  for  the 
successful  growing 
of  the  potato;  also 
early  planting  and 
careful  after  culture. 
The  crop  should  not 
he  repeated  oftener 
than  once  in  6 years. 

Two-thirds, 

Decline  due  to  too  fre- 
quent cultivation  on 
the  same  land,  late 
planting,  planting 
inferior  tubes,  and 
careless  treatment 
of  the  orop. 

There  is  no  equal 
to  the  Champion 
at  present.  The 
nearest  are 
Bruce.  Magnum 
Bonum,  Regent, 
Fanner. 

None  cultivated,  . 

Autumn  tillage,  early 
planting,  manuring 
not  too  heavy,  will 
give  host  results. 

Two-thirds, 

In  my  opinion  there 
is  not  much  decline. 

Ardcaim  Beauty 
and  Beauty  of 
Bute. 

Yes.  National 
Teacher  and 

Wonder  of  the 
Day. 

Nothing  of  interest  to 
note. 

One-third, 

Decline  due  to  too  fre- 
quent growing  on 
the  same  land,  not 
changing  the  seed, 
want  of  care  in 
selection  of  seed,  and 
late  planting. 

Beauty  of  Bute 
and  Bruce. 

None  cultivated,  . 

Nothing  of  interest  to 
remark. 

. 

Four-fifths  in  the 
case  of  small 
farmers.  One- 
half  in  case  of 
labourers. 

There  is  no  doubt  the 
Champion  has  de- 
teriorated. The  late-; 
ness  of  coming  to 
maturity  renders  it 
liable  to  blight,  thus 
lessening  its  feeding 
value,  and  its  pro- 
ducing powers  when 
nsed  as  seed. 

No  substitute. 

Beauty  of  Bute 
and  Bruce  come 
nearest  to  it. 

! 

None  cultivated, 

Light  moulding  at 
first,  and  very  heavy 
moulding  after- 

wards, have  been 
found  the  most  satis- 
factory. 

«r 

& 

| 

1 

The  Champion  is 
gradually  declining, 
and  now  only  does 
well  on  good  fresh 
lea  land. 

I know  of  none. 

None  cultivated, 

Potatoes  raised  on 
lea  land  are  sounder 
and  freer  from  di- 
sease than  those 
raised  on  stubble  or 
any  other  land. 

One-half, 

The  Champion  is 
certainly  not  as 
vigorous  now  as 
heretofore,  but  the 
Imported  Champion 
is  still  very  good. 

Beauty  of  Bute. 

| 

None  cultivate'1. 

Should  be  planted  on 
clean  soil,  and  all 
weeds  kept  down 
until  the  crop  nearly 
covers  the  land,  be- 
fore which  time 
the  last  moulding 
Bhonld  be  done. 

One-third, 

It  has  undoubtedly 
declined,  but  not  to 
a great  extent  on 
light  laud  or  peaty 
sod,  when  judici- 
ously manured  and 
sown  early. 

Probably  Main- 
crop. 
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Table  VIII. — Return,  being  an  Abstract  prepared  by  the 

Teachers  in  charge  of 


Namk  or  School. 

Early  and  Late  Varieties 
Grown. 

Varieties  suited  to  the 
DiBtrlot. 

1. 

2. 

35.  KHiRUSHEITER,  . 
(Co.  Sligo.) 

Early  .-—Flounder. 
Laic  .—Champion. 

Champion,  . . 

S6i  DOONFLIN, 
(Co.  Sligo. 

Early  .-—Flounder,  Kid- 
ney, Beauty  of  Hebron. 

Late  .-—Champion,  Irish 
White,  Bruce. 

Champion,  Maincrop. 
Wonder,  Robertson’s 
Prolific,  Beauty  of 
Bute,  Bruce. 

87.  Ballacutrakta, 
(Co.  Sligo.) 

Early  .—Flounder. 

Lcffi ; ~ 0 h a m p i o n , 
Bruce,  Magnum 

Bonum. 

Champion,  Bruce,  Ard- 
cairn  Beauty,  Irish 
White,  Farmer, 

Flounder. 

38.  OALBY, 

(Co.  Sligo  j 

Early  .-—Flounder. 
Late  .-—Champion. 

Champion,  , 

39.  Ballinvally, 
(Co.  Westmeath.) 

Early : — Beauty  of 

Hehron,  Roso. 

Late  /—Champion. 

Champion,  Colonel, 

Bruce,  Reading  Hero, 
Magnum  Bonum. 

40,  Ktllacolia, 
(Co.  Limerick.) 

Early  /■‘-Flounder,  Kid- 
ney, Brown  Black, 
American. 

Champion,  Flounder, 
American,  Market 

Favourite. 

Late  /—Champion. 

41.  KlNAFFE,  . 
(Co.  Mayo.) 

Early  / — F lb  u n d e r , 
Tolar. 

Flounder,  Beauty  of 
Bute,  Champion. 

Late  / — Champion. 

Almost  unknown, . 


Results  of  Spraying. 


Not  much  practised.  My 
own  experience  is  that 
to  he  efficacious  it 
should  he  done  early, 
and  repented  3 weeks 
afterwards. 


Spraying  only  tried  by  a 
few.  Its  efficacy  could 
not  be  tested  in  1895,  as 
there  was  no  blight 
The  only  visible  effect 
boing  that  the  plants 
continued  green  for  a 
month  longer  than 
usual. 


Not  much  practised, 


Successful  as  a disease 
preventive  on  the  only 
farm  here  where  prac- 
tised. 


Foliage  of  sprayed  crop 
remained  green  for  a 
much  longer  period 
than  the  unsprayed 


crop. 
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Anr  Seedlings 
raised  by  Teacher 
cultivated  in  the 
District. 

Facts  of  interest  as  to 
Potato  Culture. 

Proportion  of  Diet 
of  small  Farmers 
and  Labourers 
consisting  of 
Potatoes. 

4. 

a. 

fi. 

None  cultivated, 

In  order  to  obtain 
good  seed  potatoes, 
I recommend  early 
planting  to  secure 
the  first  growth  of 
the  buds.  The  crop 
to  be  sprayed  so  as 
to  ensure  full  ma- 
turity. Seed  pota- 
toes should  he  of 
moderate  size. 

Used  at  every 
meal,  as  long 
as  the  supply 
lasts. 

Robertson’s  Pro- 
lific and  Beauty 
of  Bute. 

Careful  selection  and 
frequent  change  in 
seed.  Early  plant- 
ing and  spraying. 

One-half,  . 

Nona  cultivated, 

Mode  of  culture  is 
more  important 

than  the  variety 
planted.  The  best 
land  is  lea  land. 
Early  manuring 

and  planting  necess- 
ary. Seed  procured 
from  other  districts, 
or  imported  from 
Scotland.  Mixture 
of  artificial  and 
farmyard  manure 
is  good.  Ridges 
appear  to  do  better 
than  drills. 

About  one-half, 

None  cultivated, 

Careful  cultivation 
required. 

One-half, 

None  cultivated, 

Well  formed  tubers 
only  should  he 
used  for  seed,  which 
should  he  grown  on 
different  soil.  Early 
planting  recom- 

mended; also  care- 
ful preparation  of 
the  soil  and  after 
culture. 

Two-thirds, 

None  cultivated, 

Nothing  of  import- 
ance to  note. 

Two-thirds, 

Beauty  of  Bute, 
Maincrop. 

The  best  crops  are 
raised  on  lea  land 
bo.th  as  regards 
abundance  and  di- 
sease-resisting 
qualities.  Early 

planting  succeeds 
best. 

Two-thirds, 

Opinion  as  to 
alleged  Deolino  of 
Champion. 


Any  Substitute 
for  tbo 
Champion. 


planting  small  or 
immature  potatoes, 
and  late  planting. 


3ue  to  climatic 
causes  : in  dry  sea- 
sons there  is  no 
decline. 


planting  and  too 
frequent  repetition 
on  same  land.  Very 
little  decline  if 
planted  on  suitable 
land  and  properly 
treated. 


. Not  much  decline. 


Champion  still  holds 
first  place. 


Decline  caused  by  too 
frequent  repetition 
of  the  crop  ; due  also 
to  natural  causes. 


Little  signs  Of  weak- 
ness visible  in  this 
district  except  in 
flavour.  Inferior 
soil  and  mode 
cultivation  may 
have  caused  this. 


No  substitute  yet. 


Perhaps  Beauty, 
Irish  White, 
Farmer. 
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Appendices  to  Sixty-third  Report  of  Commissioners 


Table  VIII. — Return,  being  an  Abstract  prepared  by  tlie 

Teachers  in  charge  of 


Name  of  School. 

Early  and  Late  Varieties 
Grown. 

" Varieties  suited  to  the 
District.. 

Results  of  Spraying. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

42.  KILT.ASSER,  . 
(Co.  Mayo.) 

Early:  — Flounder, 
Early  Rose,  White 

Champion,  Beauty  of 
Bute,  Bruce,  Market 
Favourite,  Wonder. 

Successful  as  a preventive 
o!  disease. 

Late  .—Champion  prin- 
cipally, and  to  a small 
extent  Beauty  of 
Bute,  Bruce. 

43.  Woodstock, 
(Co.  Kilkenny.) 

Early  .-—Flounder  and 
Elephant. 

Late  —Champion  ex- 
tensively, Bruce  and 
others  to  alarge  extent. 

Bruce,  Sutton’s  Abund- 
ance, Beauty  of  Bute, 
Champion,  Saxon, 

Wonder. 

It  would  appear  to  |he 
some  check. 

44.  CORMBEN.  . 
(Co.  Armagh.) 

Early  —Roso, Elephant, 
Flounder. 

Late : — Champion, 
Bruce. 

Rose,  Elephant,  Flound- 
er, Champion,  Bruce, 
Beauty  of  Bute. 

In  1895  spraying  was  a 
perfect  success.  Not  so 
good  in  1836,  owing  to 
showery  weather  at 
time  of  spraying. 
Spraying  appears  to 
improve  flavour  and 
size. 

45.  SCROPUL,  . 
(Co.  Clare.) 

Early  .—  Floundor, 
Early  Rose,  Kidney, 
Bloomer. 

Leathereoat,  Silver 

Skin,  Bloomer. 

Spraying  effective  in  1895 ; 
had  little  effect  in  189G, 
owing  to  constant  rain. 

Ln'c  .■  — Champion, 
Loatliercoat,  Silver 
Skin,  Whito  and  Red 
Rock. 

46.  NEWTOWN- 

BROWNE. 

(Co.  Mayo.) 

Early  .-  — Flounder, 
Tolar,  Beauty  of  He- 
bron. 

Late  .—Champion. 

Flounder,  Ardcaim 

Beauty,  Mainorop, 

Wonder,  Saxon. 

Spraying  appears  to  put 
off  the  attack  for  some 
weeks,  and  words  off 
the  disease  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  tubers. 
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Any  Seedlings 
raised  by  Teaohor 
cultivated  in  the 
District. 

Facts  of  interest  as  to 
Potato  Culture. 

Proportion  of  Diet 
of  small  Farmers 
and  Labourers 
consisting  of 
Potatoes. 

Opinion  as  to 
alleged  Decline  of 
Champion. 

Any  Substitute 
for  the 
Champion. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Beauty,  Imported 
Bruce,  Beauty  of 
Bute. 

Careful  cultivation 
necessary. 

Two-thirds, 

The  decline  is  not 
very  marked  in  this 
locality.  The  decline 
is  due  to  farmers 
using  their  own  seed. 

No  substitute 

None  cultivated, 

The  blight-resisting 
power  as  indicated 
by  foliage  is  not  an 
index  of  disease- 
resisting  power,  as 
1 ascertained  by  an 
i inspection  of  the 
tubers  In  an  ex- 
periment here  the 
Champion  came 

first  when  judged 
by  foliage,  but  last 
when  judged  by 
tubers.  The  Beauty 
of  Bute  was  the 
reverse. 

One-half,  . 

It  hasdeclined,  but  is 
still  very  vigorous  in 
a fair  Beason. 

Bruce  will  not  do 
Beauty  of  Bute  is 
Btill  on  trial. 

None  cultivated, 

Nothing  of  import- 
ance to  note. 

One-half,  . 

Decline  is  rapid  on  (1) 
strong  land,  highly 
manured  by  farm- 
yard manure  only, 
and  (.2)  on  poor  soils 
badly  manured. 
Mixture  of  artificial 
and  farmyard  man- 
ure and  interchange 
of  seed  are  necessary. 

Beauty  of  Bute 
may  in  some 
places. 

Yea  ; a kidney- 
shaped  variety. 

Following  points  re- 
commended : — 
Sound,  well-shaped 
seed; planting  whole 
potatoes  ; careful 
after  - cultivation, 
weeding,  &c. 

One-half,  . 

Decline  due  to  over-, 
luxuriance  of  tops, 
and  long-continued 
growth ; blight  set- 
ting in  before  tubers 
are  fully  formed. 

Leathercoat,  Silver 
Skin. 

Not  yet, 

Early  planting  is 
beneficial,  as  early 
sown  potatoes  are 
better  disease-resis- 
ters  than  late  ones. 
More  attention 

should  be  paid  to 
weeding,  which  can 
better  done  with 
drills.  Plenty  of  air 
about  the  plants 
necessary. 

Three-fourths, . 

Where  carefully  cul- 
tivated there  is  no 
disease  in  the  Cham- 
pion. Generally 
speaking,  however, 
the  produce  is  only 
half  that  of  some 
new  varieties,  and  is 
more  susceptible  to 
disease. 

Ardcairn  Beauty. 
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THE  SCLEROTIUM  DISEASE  OF  POTATOES. 

(PEZIZA  POSTUMA.) 

Report  on  Sclerotium  Disease  of  Potatoes. 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  T.  CARROLL,  ESQ.,  AGRICULTURAL 
SUPERINTENDENT,  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS, 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

THE  SCLEROTIUM  DISEASE  OF  POTATOES 

(PEZIZA  POSTUMA). 


Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin, 

5th  October,  1895. 

Gentlemen, 

I. With  reference  to  the  report  just  furnished  by  Dr.  McWeeney, 

forwarded  herewith,  upon  the  life-history  of  the  fungus  that  causes  the 
disease,  I send  herewith  a photograph  of  a portion  of  a potato  haulm 
affected,  and  sketches  of  the  Sclerotia,  showing  the  mode  of  growth 
during  a portion  of  the  life  of  the  fungus,  and  a sketch  showing  its 
germination. 

The  disease  appears  to  have  been  first  recognised  in  this  country  m 
1880.  In  this  year  Mr.  Ambrose  Balfe,  who  was  then  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  reported  on  the  existence 
of  a peculiar  disease  in  potatoes  in  the  West  of  Ireland  (Co.  Sligo). 

Mr.  Worthington  Smith  was  much  interested  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Balfe,  and  commenced  an  investigation  as  to  its  development.  He 
reported  as  follows  : — 

“The  disease  was  first  noticed  in  the  beginning  o£  July,  at  the  time  the  potato  flowers 
were  opening-,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  or  upon  the  plants  several 
weeks  previously,  as  by  its  nature  it  would  not  attract  much  attention  at  first.  ^ It  is 
strange  that  other  potatoes  named  ‘ Protestants  ’ growing  close  to  the  1 Champions  ’ were 
not  attacked.” 

Mr.  Worthington  Smith  very  zealously  undertook  the  task  of  investi- 
gating this,  what  he  called  at. the  time,  “new  disease  of  potatoes.”  He 
says : — 

“ Great  efforts  were  made  both  by  ourselves  and  numerous  friends  to  make  the  new 
potato-sclerotia  germinate,  but  in  every  instance  that  year  without  result.” 

As  far  as  the  disease  was  concerned,  matters  remained  without 
further  development  until  .1883,  when  a “ so-called  hitherto  unknown 
form  of  the  potato  disease  which  had  been  making  slow  but  steady 
progress  near  Stavanger  (Norway)  during  the  previous  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  was  then  (so  said  the  report)  showing  increased  energy,’ 
was  reported. 

Simultaneously  with  the  report  of  the  incidence  of  the  disease  at 
Stavanger,  I received  a letter  from  the  teacher  of  a National  School, 
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near  Roundstone,  describing  symptoms  of  disease  in  tbe  potato  crop  in  Appendix 
bis  district  that  appeared  to  be  identical  with  the  description  of  the  Section  IV, 
disease  reported  in  Natureen  as  having  been  noticed  in  Stavanger.  At  do.j 
this  time  I also  noticed  a considerable  extent  of  crops  badly  affected  in 
the  County  Donegal. 

I had  a collection  of  the  sclerotia  made,  and  distributed  them 
amongst  some  scientific  experts  for  the  purposes  of  investigation. 

The  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  general  attention  of 
scientific  men  until  1883,  when  quite  a large  number  undertook  investi- 
gation. On  the  Continent  Professor  Blytt  and  Professor  De  Bary 
worked  together,  and,  as  a result  of  cultivating  the  scle-otium,  “ pro- 
duced a fungus  identified  by  Professor  De  Bary  as  Peziza  sclerotiorum, 
a species  which  had  not  at  that  time  been  recorded  as  British.” 

Sir.  Worthington  Smith,  along  with  his  friend  Mr.  S.  A.  Wilson, 
Summerhill,  Aberdeen,  succeeded  in  raising  large  crops  of  Pezizas, 
which,  upon  being  referred  to  that  great  authority  on  fungi,  the  ReV. 

M.  J.  Berkeley,  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  him,  when  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Peziza  was  a new  species,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  “Peziza  postuma.”  The  genus  Peziza  derived  its  name  from 
Pezica,  a word  used  by  Pliny  to  denote  a fungus  ; and  Messrs.  Berkeley 
and  Wilson  termed  the  plant  now  under  description  postuma,  because 
the  perfect  plant  is  produced  at  a much  later  period  than  the  sclerotium. 

In  I reland  scientific  investigation  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Greenwood 
Pim,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  Peziza  : 
growing  it  from  the  sclerotia  upon  damp  sphagnum.  Mr.  Moss,  f.c.s., 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  informs  me  that  he  has  obtained  from  specimens  of 
sclerotia  which  I supplied  in  large  quantity,  an  extract  which  appeared  to 
be  entirely  new  to  science.  The  sclerotia,  of  Peziza  postuma,  and  the 
ergots  of  rye,  have  characters  very  much  alike,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
sclerotia  under  notice  may  have  medicinal  qualities  similar  to  the  ergots 
of  rye,  but  this  remains  to  be  settled. 

I have  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  this  country, 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  decidedly  increasing  each  year.  As 
the  districts  in  which  the  potatoes  are  badly  affected  are  those  in  which 
the  population  chiefly  rely  upon  the  potato  as  the  main  crop,  it  becomes 
desirable  to  adopt  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  as  far  as 
possible. 


pLLTJSTBATION. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland  SOI: 

Unfortunately  the  small  farmers  whose  crops  are  affected  do  not  Ap&mu 
know  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  Section  IV. 
instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  the  means  of  prevent-  (10) 
ing  its  extension.  At  the  School  Farms  under  my  inspection  I have 
invariably  explained  to  teachers  and  pupils  the  character  of  this  potato 
disease,  and  the  necessity  for  taking  measures  for  its  extirpation. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  in  a crop  of  potatoes  is  very  marked. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  there  may  be  noticed  patches  of  potato 
fields  in  which  the  stalks  of  the  potatoes  are  dying.  On  examining  the 
plants  it  will  he  found  that  the  portions  of  their  stems  near  the  ground 
are  rotting.  A little  later  the  stems  die,  and  those  portions  that  were 
noticed  as  rotting  will  have  dried  up.  On  opeuing  these  dried  portions 
small  hard  grains  of  a black  colour  are  found  inside.  These  grains  are 
what  ate  known  as  “ sclerotia.”  They  carry  over  the  disease  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  most  certain  that  the  disease  cannot  be  continued  in 
the  ground  if  the  sclerotia  are  removed  before  they  are  discharged 
from°the  potato  haulm.  As  the  diseased  portion  of  the  haulm  becomes 
very  brittle  as  soon  as  it  dries,  and  as  the  black  grains  (sclerotia)  then 
become  detached  from  the  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  of  the  stalk 
they  are  readily  scattered  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  remain  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil  until  the  following  spring  and  summer,  when 
they  germinate,  forming  spores  that  are  ready  to  settle  upon  the  growing 
potato  stem,  and  thus  the  disease  is  propagated. 

The  obvious  remedy  against  this  increasing  disease  is  to  destroy  the 
host-plants  of  the  sclerotia.  As  soon  as  the  patches  of  potato  crops 
are  noticed  as  being  affected,  the  potato  haulm  from  these  patches 
should  be  pulled  up  and  burned. 

The  pulling  should  be  donebefore  the  haulm  dries, as,  if  it  should  become 
dry,  it  will  be  broken  when  it  is  handled  and  the  grains  or  sclerotia 
will  he  scattered  over  the  land  and  left  ready  to  produce  another  patch 
of  disease  in  the  potato  crop  that  may  be  planted  in  the  same  ground 
witliin  a year  or  two. 

The  burning  of  the  whole  of  the  potato  haulm  of  fields  that  are  noticed 
as  being  affected,  even  in  small  patches,  is  desirable.  Many  potato 
plants  will  be  affected  in  a slight  degree,  and  their  haulm  will,  if  allowed 
to  remain  upon  the  ground,  serve  to  perpetuate  the  disease. 

The  harm  that  is  done  to  the  crop  by  “ the  new  disease  ” consists  in 
stopping  the  growth  of  the  potato  plants  by  which  the  tubers  are  not 
allowed  to  become  mature,  and  so  the  crop  is  lessened,  and  probably 
rendered  liable  to  other  diseases. 

XI. Incidentally  I should  mention  that  in  the  western  counties  of 

Ireland  another  peculiar  form  of  potato  disease  appears  (luring  summer 
seasons  that  are  unusually  wet.  I cannot  find  that  this  disease  lias 
envaved  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  It  may  have  some  relation 
to  “the  disease  above  noticed,  and  it  appears  to  me  fiat  this  very 
peculiar  disease  is  deserving  of  full  investigation.  The  symptoms 

are  ; the  stalks  die  prematurely,  in  the  months  of  August  and 

September,  the  tubers  of  the  plants  are  small,  and  they  do  not  externally 
show  symptoms  of  disease ; hut  when  examined  they  are  found  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  burst  open  on  the  least  pressure.  The  interior  consists 
of  a mass  of  putridity  from  which  an  intolerable  stench  comes.  The 
potatoes  that  are  so  affected  are,  as  a rule,  immature.  In  some  dis- 
tricts and  notably  in  the  County  Donegal,  this  peculiar  disease  is 
veneral  during  summers  of  exceptionally  heavy  rainfall.  I hope  to 
report  specially  on  this  form  of  disease  on  a future  occasion. 
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Appendix  j±s  regards  tlie  Sclerotium  disease  (Peziza  postuma)  I recommend 
Section  IY.  that  a circular  be  forwarded  to  National  Schools  directing  attention  to 
(i0,)  the  desirability  of  adopting  measures  for  its  prevention. 

* a-  * * * * 

I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Carroll. 

The  Secretaries,  Education  Office,  Dublin. 


Albert  Farm, 

Glasnevin,  25/7/96. 

Gentlemen, — Adverting  to  my  previous  communication  of  the  5th 
October,  1895,  in  which  I called  attention  to  the  existence  of  a virulent 
form  of  potato  disease  in  the  North-west  of  Ireland,  especially  in 
County  Donegal,  the  Commissioners  having  since  decided  that  further 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  this  matter,  by  their  direction  Dr. 
MYVeeney  and  myself  undertook  a special  investigation. 

I beg  to  enclose  his  Supplementary  Deport  of  our  observations  of 
the  progress  of  the  Sclerotium  disease  in  those  parts  of  County  Donegal 
visited  by  us.  In  many  places  the  peasants  saw  us  collecting  the 
pezizas,  and  we  availed  ourselves  of  these  opportunities  for  explaining 
to  them  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  modes  for  dealing  with  it.  The 
disease  is  fairly  widespread.  Its  existence  is  in  very  many  places  re- 
cognised, although  measures  for  prevention  are  not  adopted. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered,  at  as  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  how 
it  is  carried  over  from  year  to  year,  are  not  at  all  understood  by  even 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants  in  districts  where  the  crops  are 
affected. 

In  some  districts  in  which  the  disease  is  very  general  along  the  west 
coast,  it  is  called  “ ground  rot,”  an  ingenious  name  quite  characteristic 
of  the  disease  as  seen  by  the  uninstructed  peasant. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  disease  is  perpetuated — 

1.  By  allowing  diseased  potato  haulms  to  discharge  their 
sclerotia  on  the  land  where  the  potato  crop  has  grown ; or  by  the 
system  so  general  in  many  places  of  putting  these  haulms  into  the 
manure  heap.  The  sclerotia  in  either  case  live  through  the  winter, 
and,  as  shown  by  Dr.  McWeeney,  germinates  during  the  following 
spring  and  summer. 

2.  By  allowing  the  potato  haulms  to  remain  on  the  ground  until 
they  become  withered  and  dry.  They  are  at  this  stage  brittle, 
they  break  readily,  and  discharge  the  sclerotia  over  the  land. 

The  obvious  means  of  “ stamping-out  ” this  disease  is — 

1.  To  carefully  watch  the  progress  of  the  crop  of  potatoes,  and 
when  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  the  plants  that  are  affected 
should  be  pulled  up  before  the  sclerotia  are  matured.  These 
affected  plants  should  be  destroyed  by  burning  them,  as  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  sclerotia  would  come  to  the  state  of  maturity  in 
the  stalks  even  after  the  stalks  had  been  pulled. 

2.  By  not  growing  a crop  of  potatoes  upon  land  that  has  in  the 
year  previously  carried  a crop  of  potatoes ; indeed,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  allow  several  years  to  intervene  between  potato  crops 
in  districts  that  are  subject  to  this  disease. 
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Good  cultivation  and,  where  possible,  adopting  the  drill  system  will  Appendix 
do  much  to  minimise  the  disease.  The  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  Section  tv. 
surface  during  summer  may  kill  several  of  the  pezizas  ; yet,  judging 
from  the  mode  of  development  tins  surface  cultivation  may  not  reach 
all  of  these  fungi,  many  having  been  found  that  had  germinated  at 
considerable  depth  in  the  soil. 

The  worst  possible  system  of  cultivation  is  that  of  growing  the  crop 
upon  the  “beds”  that  had  in  the  previous  year  carried  a crop  of 
potatoes.  The  surface  of  these  beds  will  probably  have  left  upon  them 
the  sclerotia,  ready  to  grow  through  the  slight  “ earthing  ” that  has 
been  given  to  the  growing  crop,  and  will  readily  cause  disease  in  this 
crop.  , 

I mav  remark  the  drill  system  in  potato  cultivation  appears  to  be 
extending  in  County  Donegal.  . 

I may  also  be  permitted  to  state  that  there  appears  to  be  a fair 
amount  of  immunity  from  the  “ potato  blight  ” in  the  districts  over 
which  we  passed.  In  some  cases  the  early  potatoes  were,  affected,  hut, 
on  the  whole,  the  potato  crop  in  Donegal  gives  fair  promise. 

I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Carroll. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublin. 


Report  by  Dr.  McWeeney  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  on  the  Sclerotium-Disease  of  Potatoes  above 
referred  to. 


Botanical  Position. 

The  fungus  that  produces  this  disease  belongs  to  a small  group  of 
Discomycetes  that  is  characterised  by  two  great  peculiarities— adapta- 
tion  to  a parasitic  mode  of  life,  and  capacity  for  forming  conglomerated 
nodules  of  mycelium,  which  can  survive  the  winter  and  fructify  iu  the 
succeeding  spring.  The  vast  majority  of  the  other  Eungi  belonging  to 
the  Discomycetes  are  saprophytes , that  is,  can  only  live  on  dead  organic 
matter,  and  possess  no  such  special  arrangement  for  surviving  the 

winter.  , t „ „ „ Tj_  u x 

The  life-history  of  this  fungus  is  briefly  as  follows  : — It  first  appears 
on  the  stems  of  potato  plants  during  the  month  of  July,  shortly  after 
they  have  flowered,  in  the  shape  of  a white  cobweb-like  growth,  which 
may  surround  the  whole  stalk,  and  which  quickly  kills  it,  and  causes 
it  to  dry  up.  In  other  cases  one  only  sees  white  fluffy  patches  here 
and  there  on  the  stalk,  but  on  breaking  it  open  the  hollow  interior  is 
found  completely  filled  up  with  the  mycelium. 

In  a few  days  after  the  death  of  the  plant  isolated  cuslnon-like 
catches  become  visible,  borne  on  and  surrounded  by  the  mycelium, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  affected  stalk.  On  feeling  them  they 
are  found  to  be  hard  in  the  centre,  and  on  cutting  into  them  they  are 
aoen  to  be  composed  of  a. sort  of  white  kernal  embedded  in  a thick 
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Appendix  fluffy  coating  of  mycelium.  Kept  under  daily  observation,  this  kernal 
Section  it.  gradually  grows  larger,  so  that  it  ultimately  includes  the  whole  of  the 
(10.)  pad  or  cushion  of  mycelium  ] and  at  the  same  time,  its  outside  skin 
turns  first  brown  and  then  almost  jet  black.  By  the  time  it  has 
become  quite  black  there  is  no  longer  any  mycelium  left  on  the  outside, 
and  the  sclerotium,  as  the  black  body  is  now  called,  is  only  loosely 
attached  to  the  part  of  the  potato-stalk  against  which  it  has  been 
formed.  If  inside  the  stalk,  it  and  its  fellows— for  a number  are 
always  formed  in  the  one  stalk — fall  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
inside  of  the  stalk,  there  to  remain  till  released  by  the  decay  of  the 
latter.  If  formed  outside  the  stalk,  it  falls  at  once  on  to  the  ground. 
The  size  of  the  mature  sclerotium  varies  from  that  of  a mustard-seed 
to  that  of  a small  bean,  and  the  shape  is  very  irregularly  oval. 

A microscope  reveals  the  exact  method  by  which  these  bodies  are 
formed.  At  the  point  where  the  future  sclerotium  will  be  found,  the 
mycelial  threads  branch  in  a tufted  manner,  and  the  branches  adhere 
together  into  a little  ball.  The  septa  or  partitions  are  formed  at  closer 
intervals  than  elsewhere,  the  walls  are  much  thicker,  and  the  contents 
consist  of  a denser,  less  vacuolated,  and  more  granular  protoplasm. 
This  tendency  to  agglutination,  and  to  the  other  peculiarities  just 
mentioned,  extends  outwards  on  all  sides,  until  the  whole  mycelial 
tuft  is  taken  up  into  the  sclerotium.  The  outer  part  comes  to  be  com- 
posed of  smaller  harder  cells,  with  walls  still  more  thickened,  and  dark- 
coloured,  and-almost  devoid  of  contents.  Thus  we  have  the  sclerotium 
formed  black  outside  and  white  within.  I have  been  able  to  follow 
these  stages  of  development  under  the  microscope  on  sections  of 
unripe  sclerotia  obtained  from  potato  stalks  brought  by  Professor 
Carroll  from  the  West  of  Ireland. 

These  sclerotia  remain  during  the  winter  on  the  field  unminded  and 
unnoticed  amidst  the  rotting  debris  of  the  summer  vegetation.  In 
April  they  awaken  from  their  long  sleep,  and  enter  upon  the  function 
of  reproduction  for  which  their  period  of  repose  has  fitted  them. 
Delicate  brownish  filaments  or  thread-like  structures  issue  from  them, 
and  make  them  way  upwards  towards  the  light.  Should  the  sclerotium 
bo  deeply  buried,  the  thread  will  be  long — up  to  two  inches.  Should 
it  lie  on  the  surface,  the  thread  will  be  shorter.  The  course  taken  is 
nearly  always  twisted  and  tortuous.  A sort  of  plate-like  expansion  is 
formed  at  the  top  of  the  thread.  It  is  pale  brown,  flat  or  slightly 
concave,  and  from  -J-inch  to  |-inch  in  diameter.  On  the  upper  side  of 
this  structure  or  ccpothecium,  to  give  it  its  technical  name,  there  is 
produced  a layer  of  'elongated  spore-bags  which  are  far  too  small  to  be 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  as  they  are  less  than  tj-I-q-  of  and  inch  long. 
These  are  called  asci , and  each  contains  eight  elliptical  spores  from  9 
to  13  mikra  long  (-gyinr  to  voW  in.).  Intermixed  with  these  are 
innumerable  upright  filaments  called  paraphyses,  which  are  slightly 
club-shaped.  Each  apotliecium  produces  tens  of  thousands  of  asci. 
(See  plate.) 

A diSc-like  fructification  hearing  on  its  upper  surface  asci  and  para- 
pliyses  is  termed  a Peziza,  and  to  produce  one  or  more  stalked  Pezizas 
is  the  object  in  life  of  the  sclerotium,  which  shrivels  up  and  dies,  its 
one  function  having  thus  been  fully  discharged.  No  sooner  are  they 
ripe  than  the  asci  burst  and  discharge  their  spores,  which,  falling  upon 
the  young  vegetation  around,  germinate  on  leaf  and  stalk,  pierce  the 
tender  epidermis  of  the  seedling,  or  force  a passage  through  the  stomata; 
Once  within,  the  parasite  penetrates  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  host 
plant,  which,  stimulated  for  a while  by  the  presence  of  the  intruder, 
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puts  forth  its  entire  vegetative  force  in  the  vain  effort  to  outgrow  the  Appendix 
hidden  enemy.  Thus  the  potato  plant  may  for  a while  assume  a delusive  Section  IV. 
appearance  of  thriving  luxuriance.  It  very  generally  succeeds  in  (10,) 
flowering,  hut  this  exhausts  its  strength,  and  the  fungus  now  obtains 
complete  possession  of  its  victim,  occupies  the  pith  cavity,  whilst  its 
white  tufts  burst  out  through  the  epidermis  and  reveal  its  presence  to 
the  outward  world. 

The  area  over  which  this  fungus  is  distributed  is  somewhat  peculiar 
— Ireland  and  Norway  being  the  only  two  countries  where  it  has 
caused  serious  damage  to  the  crops. 

As  regards  its  name,  Berkeley  called  it  Peziza  postuma,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  different  from  similar  Sclerotium-producing  Pezizas 
that  are  well  known  to  occur  on  cabbage,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  rape, 
turnips,  and  other  plants.  Experience  has  not  borne  out  this  view, 
and  recent  botanists  combine  quite  a number  of  Sclerotia  (e.g.,  S. 
cumplanatum  D.C.,  varium , Pers.,  brassiere,  Pers.),  and  of  Pezizas  (e.g. 

P.  Libertiana  FcM P.  sclerotiorum  Lib.,  one  found  on  hemp  in  Russia 
by  Tichomirow,  and  called  by  him  P.  Kaufmanniana , &c.)  under  one 
name  : — Peziza  (or  Sclerotinia ) sclerotiorum.  I have  myself  found  the 
disc-like  fruits  of  this  species  growing  from  buried  sclerotia  in  the 
darkest  recess  of  a wood  near  Dingle  in  Co.  Kerry.  There  was  no 
potato-plant  within  half  a mile,  but  the  spot  was  overshadowed  by  a 
huge  Heracleum  plant,  from  the  dead  stems  of  which  the  sclerotia  had 
doubtless  dropped. 

In  connection  with  this  parasitic  fungus  there  is  one  point  of  botani- 
cal interest  upon  which  I have  not  yet  touched.  Several  of  the 
sclerotia  now  included  under  Peziza  sclerotiorum,  as  well  as  certain 
others  belonging  to  neighbouring  species,  possess  a secondary  or 
conidial  form  of  fructification  which  takes  the  form  of  a sort  of  mouse- 
grey  mould  called  Botrytis.  If  pieces  of  plants  affected  with  the 
sclerotium  disease  are  put  away  under  a bell-jar  for  a day  or  two, 
they  will  usually  be  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  covered  with  this 
greyish  mouldy  growth.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  a very  beautiful 
object,  consisting  of  thick  upright  olive-coloured  stems,  with  side 
branches,  both  the  main  stem  and  its  lateral  offshoots  terminating  in 
beautiful  clusters  of  conidia.  After  these  have  fallen  away  the  ends  of 
the  branches  are  seen  to  be  furnished  with  clusters  of  little  prickle- 
like tips  or  spicules,  on  which  the  spores  were  borne.  This  mould  is 
called  Botrytis  cinerea,  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  saprophytes, 
appearing  on  all  manner  of  dead  and  decaying  plants,  and  more 
especially  affecting  those  that  are  still  standing  on  the  field  or  in  the 
open  air.  Botrytis  has  also  the  power  of  attacking  living  plants 
lilies  for  example,  as  has  been  shown  in  an  admirable  research  by 
Professor  Marshall  Ward.  The  fact  that  the  Botrytis  appears  on  dead 
pieces  of  plants  that  have  been  killed  by  sclerotium  disease  is  not 
surprising,  inasmuch  as  Botrytis  is  liable  to  appear  on  plants  that  have 
died  from  any  cause.  A priori,  therefore,  no  necessary  connection  is  to 
be  assumed.  The  investigations  of  Frank,  however,  establish  the  fact 
that  the  same  mycelium  that  produces  the  sclerotia  in  rape,  produces 
also  the  Botrytis- mould,  and  from  Botrytis- spores  both  Frank  and  De 
Barry  have  succeeded  in  infecting  seedlings  of  the  various  plants,  Petunia , 

Datura  Stramonium , Tomato,  Clover,  Pansy,  Sunflower,  Ragwort, 

Lepidium  sativum.  In  some  cases,  for  instance  on  the  vine,  in  an 
experiment  of  Frank’s,  both  Botrytis  and  Sclerotia  were  produced  as  the 
result  of  infection  by  Botrytis- spores.  And  Hamburg,  working  at 
Leipzig,  succeeded  in  obtaining  both  Botrytis  and  Sclerotia  on  plants  of 
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Appendix  rape  infected  from  the  ascosporcs  of  the  Peziza.  The  relation  of  the 
Section  IV.  Botrytis  to  the  other  forms  is  therefore  indisputable.  Does  a Botrytis-iorm 
(I0,)  occur  in  connection  with  the  potato-sclerotium  t So  far  as  I am  aware 
no  one  has  yet , described  it.  This  year,  whilst  studying  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  sclerotia  in  potato  stems,  I noted  down  an  observation 
to  the  effect  that  Botrytis  made  its  appearance  with  most  remarkable 
regularity  upon  the  stems  kept  in  a moist  chamber,  and  I suspect  that 
both  are  but  stages  of  the  same  developmental  cycle.  The  crucial 
experiment  will  be  the  production  of  Botrytis  on  potato  seedlings  by 
infection  with  spores  obtained  from  the  Peziza,  and  this  I hope  to 
accomplish  when  my  sclerotia  germinate  next  spring. 

E.  J.  McWeENET,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Director  Bacteriological  Laboratory, 
Albert  Agricultural  Institution, 

October,  1895. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

With  a view  to  clearing  up  the  life,  history  of  this  destructive  fungus, 
a store  of  sclerotia — the  black  nodular  structures  so  characteristic  of 
the  disease— was  collected  for  me  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr. 
Carroll,  and  carefully  put  aside  for  the  winter.  On  the  approach  of 
spring  some  of  the  largest  were  sown  in  moist  manured  earth,  and 
closely  observed  from  time  to  time.  Contrary  to  expectation,  they  one 
and  all  failed  to  show  the  slightest  sign  of  vitality,  and  refused  to 
germinate.  Having  waited  till  all  hope  of  development  was  gone,  till, 
in  fact,  the  sclerotia  had  succumbed  to  putrefactive  decomposition,  I 
represented,  through  Mr.  Carroll,  to  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
the  importance  of  visiting  the  district  most  affected  by  the  disease, 
since,  in  no  other  way,  did  it  now  seem  possible  to  obtain  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  further  stages  in  the  development  of  this  fungus. 
A grant  for  the  purpose  having  been  allocated  by  the  Board,  I be^  to 
report  having  visited  the  following  uistricts  in  County  Donegal : 
Letterirenny,  G-weedore,  Dunfanaghy,  Rathmullen,  ancl  Tory  Island, 
and  made  careful  observations  wherever  a patch  of  diseased  or  sickly- 
looking  potatoes  were  visible.  The  search  was  soon  rewarded  by  com- . 
plete  success  Sclerotia  exhibiting  every  stage  of  germination  were 
discovered  in  abundance,  wherever  the  suitable  conditions  exist. 
These  conditions  appear  to  be : crowded  growth  of  potato-plants  in  a 
poor,  shallow,  peaty,  or  sandy  soil,  especially  where  the  same  field  is 
sown  year  after  year  with  potatoes.  The  ridge  system  seems  to  favour 
the  growth  of  the  fungus  rather  than  that  by  drills.  The  14  Peziza,”  or 
fruit  of  the  sclerotium,  is  a pale-brown  membranous  cup-shaped 
structure  varying  from  ^ to  nearly  finch  in  diameter.  The  stalk  is 
wavy,  in  outline,  and  just  long  enough  to  raise  the  fructification  into 
the.  light  of  day.  Accordingly,  its  length  varies  with  the  depth  at 
which  the  sclerotium  happens  to  be  buried  beneath  the  surface. 

If  the  ripe  Peziza  be  touched  or  even  breathed  upon,  it  emits  what 
looks  like  a puff  of  smoke.  This  is  a little  cloud  consisting  of  myriads 
of  spores,  which  are  then  blown  by  the  wind  against  the  neighbouring 
stalks  and  lower  leaves  of  the  Potato-plant.  Here  they  germinate  and 
produce  a dense  Mycelium.  This  forms  on  and  in  the  stem  snow-white 
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cushion-like  tufts  which  tend  to  become  compact  and  nodular.  The  Appendix 
outer  coat  of  these  grows  black,  and  we  have  then  the  well-known  section  iv. 
“ sclerotium  ” or  resting-stage.  1 (io.) 

Turning  now  to  the  generally  present  Botrytis,  or  mould-form, 
my  suspicion  as  to  its  genetic  connection  with  the  Peziza  lias  been 
proved  by  culture-experiment  to  be  unfounded.  From  the  Pezizas 
gathered  in  Donegal,  I obtained  an  abundance  of  ascospores  which 
I placed  on  the  surface  of  sterile  slices  of  potato  kept  in  moist 
chambers.  They  germinated  quickly — especially  so,  when  helped 
by  the  presence  of  a drop  of  solution  containing  glucose  and 
peptone — and  formed  great  tufts  of  snow-white  mycelium  which 
at  once  proceeded  to  form  new  Sclerotia,  without  any  production  of 
conidia.  In  vain  I altered  the  conditions  of  culture  — air  supply, 
moisture,  nature  of  substratum.  The  result  was  always  the  same — 
abundance  of  Sclerohct,  but  no  trace  of  Botrytis.  What,  then,  was  the 
explanation  of  the  all  but  invariable  presence  of  Botrytis  on  the  plants 
affected  with  sclerotium-disease  1 The  solution  of  this  problem,  vainly 
sought  from  Donegal  specimens,  was  supplied  by  some  plants  sent  up  in 
September  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Westland,  Kells.  These  potato  plants 
which  were  still  living  and  quite  green,  were  badly  stricken  with  both 
Sclerotium  and  Botrytis . Close  scrutiny  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
mouldy  2?ofo^i5is-patches  never  occurred  on  the  large,  loosely  attached 
Sclerotia , but  upon  much  smaller,  more  firmly  adherent  Sclerotia  from 
TV  inch  to  J-inch  long,  and  not  unlike  mouse’s  excrement.  These  tiny 
structures  I had  already  observed  commonly  enough  on  the  Donegal 
specimens,  but  had  regarded  them  as  early  or  abortive  stages  of  the 
large,  loosely  attached  form.  Having  carefully  removed  a number  of 
them  from  the  matrix,  and  repeatedly  washed  them  in  sterile  water,  to 
cleanse  them  from  adherent  Botrytis  spores,  I planted  them  on  sterile 
potato  slices,  and  soon  obtained  a most  luxuriant  crop  of  Botrytis , which 
after  a week  or  two  died  down  and  gave  place  to  a multitude  of  small 
crooked  Sclerotia.  The  small  Sclerotia  never  produced  anything  but 
Botrytis  —the  Botrytis  spores  produced  only  Botrytis  and  more  Sclerotia . 

On  the  other  hand  Peziza  spores  never  produced  anything  but  large 
loosely  attached  Sclerotia,  quite  different  from  those  produced  by  the 
Botrytis , and  I have  never  seen  these  larger  Sclerotia  produce  anything 
but  Peziza.  It  would  thus  appear  that  there  are  two  distinct  develop- 
mental cycles,  one  characterised  by  the  mould-form  Botrytis,  the  other 
by  the  discomycetai  fructification  Peziza,  and  not  connected  in  any  way, 
save  by  this  fact,  that  they  both  produce  Sclerotia,  which,  however,  are 
very  different  in  appearance  according  as  they  belong  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  species.  It  is  still  an  open  question  whether,  under  circumstances 
which  must  remain  for  the  present  undefined,  but  which  appear  to  be 
rarely  realized,  the  Peziza  may  not  be  capable  of  producing  Botrytis,  the 
Botrytis  a Peziza.  That  they  are  distinct  species,  however,  I entertain 
no  doubt.  The  potato  is  therefore  liable  in  this  country  to  two  distinct 
sclerotium-diseases,  of  which  one  characterized  by  the  presence  of  large, 
loosely-attached  Sclerotia  may  be  called  “ Peziza  sclerotiorum  (= 

P.  postuma,  Berk.),  whilst  the  other  must,  pending  information  as  to 
its  ascigerous  state,  be  called  “ Botrytis.” 

I have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  further  complicate  a subject  which 
is  already  sufficiently  involved  by  introducing  biological  details  not 
absolutely  essential  to  a comprehension  of  the  matter.  These  I reserve, 
together  with  a discussion  of  the  literature,  for  a more  suitable  channel 
of  publication. 
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Appendix  J may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  material  collected  during 
Section  iv.  this  excursion  to  Donegal  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  alcohol  and 
(10.1  formaline,  and  is  at  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  where  the  presence  of 
a number  of  National  Teachers  has  been  availed  of  to  make  them 
familiar  with  the  appearance  and  mode  of  prevention  of  these  destructive 
fungi.  In  conclusion  I desire  to  express  my  heartiest  thanks  to  the 
Agricultural  Superintendent,  Mr.  Thomas  Carroll,  who  accompanied 
me  to  the  West,  and  whose  familiarity  with  the  disease  itself  as  well  as 
with  the  district  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  observation. 

E.  J.  MuWeeney, 


July,  1896. 
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(After  W.  ff.  Smith) 
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